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PREFACE. 


Iw  1875  the  Cobden  Club  published  a  volume  of  Essays 
upon  Local   Government  by  different  writers,   giving  some 
account  of  its  rise    and  of   ils  working  both  in  our  own 
and  in  various  foreign  countries.     Since  that  time  the  ques- 
tion has  grown   in  importance,   until  il   now  stands  in  the 
very  fore-front  of  our  practical  politics.     Indeed,  the  present 
Government,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  Prime  Minister, 
has  declared    it  to    be  one  upon   which    legislative  action 
must  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  date.    The  Committee 
of  the  Cobden  Club  is  therefoie  glad  that  it  is  able  to  publisli 
a  fresh  volume  of  Essays  dealing  with  the  question  of  "  Local 
CJovemment  and  Taxation  in  the  United   Kingdom."    The 
Committee  h-As  been  fortunate  in  securing  for   this  purixise 
the  services  of  able  men,  who  have  respectively  dealt  with 
difierent  branches  of  this  most  important  subject.    The  writers 
do  nor,  of  course,  pretend  to  have  treated  cxhatistively  th« 
various  portions  of  it  severally  dealt  with  by  them.     It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  do  so  within  the  limits,  necessarily 
restricted,  of  such  a  volume  as  the  present     Bm  it  may  with 
tnitli  be  said  that  the  writers  have  contributed  much,  both 
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by  their  .  careful  statement  of  facts  and  by  their  practical 
suggestions,  towards  enabling  their  readers  to  understand  what 
is  the  actual  condition  of  Local  Government  and  Taxation  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  form  some  idea,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  reforms  of  which  our  present  system,  or  rather 
want  of  system,  stands  so  greatly  in  need. 

J.  W.  PROBYN. 

January,  1 882, 
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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


The  followiBg  Essay,  originally  published  in  1S75,  has  been 
entirely  re-written  for  the  present  volume.  In  revising  the 
statistics,  I  have  consulted  the  latest  official  returns.  For 
much  valuable  information  on  the  existing  system  of  Local 
Government,  I  have  been  indebted  to  a  Memorandum  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  in  1877,  and  issued  with  a  Preface 
by  Messrs.  William  Rathbone,  M.P.,  and  Samuel  Whitbread, 
M.P,  For  several  descriptive  passages,  I  have  been  indebted 
to  my  own  volume  on  "  English  Land  and  English  Landlords," 
published  at  the  end  of  1880. 

George  C.  Brodrick. 
Dec,  188  r. 
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I. 

The  origin  of  Local  Government  in  England,  like  that  of  our 
civil  liberty,  must  be  sought  in  the  piimitive  but  well-ordered 
communities  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Gui/ot,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civiliKilion,  no  government 
hut  Local  Government  can  have  any  j^ractical  existence,  and 
that  local  rights  are  the  most  important  of  all  righb  for  men 
whose  life  never  goes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  fields. 
The  German  nations,  as  described  by  Ctesar  and  Tacitus,  were 
nothing  but  associations  of  self-governed  villages,  or  larger 
districts,  occu|)ic'd  by  separate  fainilic)<  or  clans,  among  whom 
there  was  not  even  the  sliadow  of  a  common  national  alle- 
giance, except  for  purposes  of  war.  Such  was  the  organisation 
of  ihe  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  when  they  first  settled  in 
England,  and  though  petty  monarchies  were  founded  in  process 
of  lime,  and  ultimately  absorbed  into  one  kingdom  of  England, 
such  continued  for  centuries  to  be  the  essential  organi.sation  of 
the  English  ijeoplc.  Townships  and  burghs  and  even  couniies 
were  not  so  much  fractions  or  subdivisions  of  the  whole 
English  commonwealth,  xs  the  integral  units  out  of  which  the 
English  commonwealth  wa.^  moulded  into  national  life.  The 
history  of  Local  Government  in  England  is,  thus,  almost  co- 
extensive with  constitutional  history  during  the  period  before 
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the  Norman  Conquest,  and  nils  a  very  krge  space  in  constitu- 
tioaal  histsry,  until  the  legislative  power  of  Parliament  became 
firmly  estiblii^hed  under  Edward  I.  and  his  two  successors. 

Even  after  this  period,  and  down  to  the  very  dose  of  the 
great  metamorphic  era  known  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the  institu- 
tions of  England  retained  many  traces  of  their  tribal  origin. 
As  manors  gradually  extinguished  townships,  and  freeholders 
passed  into  free  tenants,  both  administration  anil  jurisdiction 
bctamc  less  and  less  democralic.  The  ancient  town-moot  of 
the  village  repablic  was  transformed  into  the  lord's  court-baron; 
the  hundred-court  lost  its  authority,  as  the  court-leet  usurped 
its  most  important  function  ;  the  county  courts  themselves 
ceased,  at  last,  to  be  the  forum  pUbeia  juslHia  et  thcairttm 
eamittv^  pokslath.  The  Cnria  Regis  alone  was  able  to  settle 
the  disputes  of  great  barons,  and  before  the  circuits  of  Royal 
Judges  checked  the  worst  abuses  of  baronial  jurisdiction,  had 
been  so  extended  by  Sason  grants  of  sac  and  soc,  or  the 
aeadon  of  Norman  "libenies"  and  "honours,"  that  large 
tracts  of  country  were  practically  outside  the  sphere  of  the 
ancient  popular  courts.  The  Royal  Forests  were  under  ft 
sepnrate  local  government,  more  or  less  popular,  indeed,  in 
its  theoretical  constitution,  but  highly  tyrannical  in  its  actual 
operation. 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  if  feudal  government 
was  less  popular  in  its  spirit  than  Anglo-Saxon  government,  it 
was  not  less  truly  local.  The  great  Nomian  cliieftains,  whose 
castles  towered  over  the  lowly  dwellings  of  burghere  and 
country  freeholders,  who  coald  imprison  men  in  their  own 
dungeons,  and  against  whom  few  would  have  dared  to  en- 
force a  judgment  of  the  county  court,  were,  nevertheless, 
stout  champions  of  local  independence,  and,  as  such,  often 
succeeded  in  rallying  around  them  an  enthusiasm  of  local 
patriolLtm  not  unlike  that  inspired  by  the  cause  of  State-right 
in  America.  Neither  the  feudal  levies,  nor  the  paid  trainbands 
led  into  France  by  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  were  mere 
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casual  assortments  of  recruits  held  logfitlwr  by  regimental 
discipline  under  royal  ofliccrs ;  Uicy  conHisted  of  contingents 
T^sed  by  purely  local  enlistment,  if  not  by  virtue  of  tnilitary 
tenures,  from  separate  lordships  and  townshijis,  in  wliirli  nciRh- 
bours  weie  associated  as  coninidva  in  anns,  and  comm^udud 
by  gentlemen  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  obey.     The 
same  necessity  of  consulting  local  sentiment,  and  governing 
through  local  agency,  made  itself  fell  in  every  brandi  of  civil 
administration.     Lung  before  the  method  of  trial  by  jury  was 
applied  to  civil  suits  and  criminal  prosecutions,  it  had  beeri  the 
practice   to   atiCerlaiii    local    customs,   jjricvances,   and    fiscal 
liabilities,  by  local   inq^uesls  or  "recognitions,"  upon  sworn 
evidence  from  inhabimnts  of  tlie  district.     Without  such  pre- 
vious iuveatigalions,  it  would  have  been  unsafe  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  enforce  general  laws,  emanating  from  a  central 
executive,  which  had  no  sufficient  cognii^ance  of  loc:il  wants  or 
conditions  until  Parliamentary  representation  was  established. 
Even  Piirliauicntary  representation  itself  was,  originally,  little 
more  liian  an  expedient  for  obtaining  the  consent  of  local 
authorities  to  grants  made  or  enactments  passed  by  the  national 
authority ;  and  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  for 
some  generations,  the  Englbh  Legislature  was  rather  Federal 
than  Imperial  in  its  essential  character.     In  later  times,  whea 
the  monarchy  had  surrounded  itself  with  a  venal  court -party, 
the  country-party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  trained  in  ilie 
school  of  local  self-government,    uplield  the  interests  of  the 
nation  at  large.     We  learn  from  the  emphatic  declarations  o( 
Philip  de  Comlnes  that  Louis  XI.,  though  he  succeeded  in 
debauching  the  Ministers  of  Edward  IV.,  could  not  debauch 
the  members  sent  up  to  Parliament  from  the  country ;   the 
same  testimony  is  recorded  by  Pepys  in   the  evil   days  of 
Charles  II.     Nor  would  it  be  difficult  lo  show  that,  before  aj 
genuine  public  opinion  had  been  formed  by  the  Press,  the  vices 
of  corruption  and  jobbery  were  less  characteristic  of  Local 
than  of  Imperial  Government  in  this  country. 
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The  period  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Rcforjii  Act 
of   iSj2   is  by   no   means   eventful   in  the   history  of  Local 
Government.      Its  leading  features  are  the  foundation  and 
abnormal  growtU  of  the  Poor  Laws;  the  progressive  extension 
of  magistrates'   jurisdiction   in   counties ;    and   the   decay   of 
municipal    iiislilutions   in    boroughs.       From  the  political,  as 
well  as  from  the  purely  juridical,  ])oint  of  view,  the  Reform  Act 
of   iSjZ  must  be  considered  the  renl  starting-point  of  Local 
Government   as  it  now  exists  in    England.      The    Norman 
Conquest    itself,    though   it   ushered    in    three    centuries    of 
feudalism,  did  not  leave  so   deep  a  mark  on  the  internal 
economy  of   English   counties    and    boroughs    as  has  been 
left   by   fifty  years  of  progressive    but   unscientific  legislation 
under  a  democratic  impulse.     During  this  period,  all  the  local 
institutions  of  England  have  been  subjected  to  a  more  or 
less  complete   process  of  reconstruction,  conducted  with  an 
absolute  disregard  of  symmetry,  on  principles  equally  remote 
from  the  caste-like  organisation  of  feudal  tenures,  and  from  the 
republican  autonomy  of  Anglo-Saxon  village  communities.     In 
studying  the  English  system  of  Local  Government  in  its  latest 
development,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  bewilder 
our  memories  with  all  the  imperfect  and  tentative  measures 
by  which  it  has  been  wrought  out     What  is  essential  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  few  local  institutions  of  the  present  day  are  of 
indigenous  growlh  ;  and  th.it  even  those  which  are  framed  out 
of  ancient  materials  have  seldom  been  recast  in  the  original 
mouEd,   but   rather   superimposed    upon    it,    so  to  speak,  by 
mechanical  action.     This  holds  good  of  county  administration, 
but  it  slill  more  emphatically  holds  good  of  mimicipal  adminis- 
tration, which  is  no  longer  uniform  in  its  general  character, 
but  must  be  considered  separately,  as  it  regards  the  metropolis, 
the  corporate  boroughs,  and  the  non-corporate  urban  commu- 
nities. 
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In  the  yc^  tSyi,  it  la  true,  an  impoitant  step  was  tokea  in 
the  direction  of  centralisation,  by  the  constitution  of  a.  new 
Department  of  Scate.  called  the  Local  Government  Board 
Unticr  ihc  Act  which  established  this  Boani,  it  was  investcdi 
wiUi  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Hoard, 
together  with  all  those  of  the  Blomc  Secretary,  in  regard  of 
public  health  and  improvement  of  towns,  registration,  and 
returns  of  local  taxation,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Privy  Council ' 
in  regard  of  vaccination  and  the  prevention  of  diaease.  In  the 
following  year,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  Alkali  Act  and  Metropolis  Water  Acts,  and  of  the 
Home  Secretary  under  the  Highways  and  Turnpike  Acts,  were 
transfened  to  the  same  dqiartraent.  llie  subst-quent  reform  and 
consolidation  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  may  be  considered  as,  in 
some  degree,  the  result  of  this  administrative  change ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  many,  though  not  all,  branehes  of 
Local  GoveTnnient  in  England  ate  now  superintended  by  a 
single  central  authority.  But  we  shall  hereafter  see  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  progress  of  centralisation  has  done  much  lo 
nmplify  the  Hnglish  system  of  rural  or  urban  economy,  and 
whether  the  complications  im[>orled  into  them  by  law  do  not 
rival  the  diversity  of  local  charters,  franchises,  customs,  and 
spirit,  which,  in  mediieval  times,  stamped  every  country, 
Btmost  every  borough,  and  many  a  country  village,  with  a 
distinct  individuality  of  its  own. 

I.  Of  all  the  numerous  territorial  divisions  upon  which 
the  fabric  of  Ijscal  Government  now  reposes,  the  largest  and 
the  most  fundamental  is  the  area  of  the  county.  In  point  of 
antiquit)',  it  is  true,  parishes,  so  far  as  they  coincide  with 
townships,  muat  rank  before  counties  j  but  counties  have 
maintained  both  their  independence  and  theur  integrity,  with 
little  variation,  from  the  earliest  times,  while  parishes  have 
been  merged,  for  nmny  administrative  purposes,  in  unions  and 
other  artificial  combinations.  It  is  well  known  that  counties 
differ  very  much  both  in  population  and  in  size;  but  it  is  ]»«• 
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bably  realised  by  few  that  while  Rutland,  the  smallest,  contains 
but  94,8$9  acres  and  21,434  inhabitants,  Voikshire  contains 
no  less  than  3,&Ss,85!  aca'es  with  2,886,309  inhabitants,  and 
Lancashire  1,207,936  acres  with  3,4541225  inhabitants.  The 
average  size  of  counties  is  717,677  acres  of  land;  and  the 
average  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1881,  very 
closely  approadies  500,000;  but  whereas  the  former  is 
stationary,  the  latter  is  ever  on  the  increase.  The  greatest 
subdivision  of  the  county  is  that  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire 
under  the  name  of  Ridings,  in  Lincolnshire  under  the  name  of 
Parts,  in  Sussex  under  the  name  of  Rapes,  and  in  Kent  under 
the  nime  of  Lathes.  This  subdivision,  intermediate  between 
the  county  and  the  hundred,  is  not  without  importance,  when 
it  imports,  as  in  Yorkshire,  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace ; 
but  it  represents  do  separate  type  of  Local  Government,  and 
may  therefore  be  dismissed  from  our  present  consideration. 
The  hundred  itself,  however  interesting  it  may  be  historically, 
and  however  w-e  may  regret  that  it  was  ignored  in  mapping  out 
the  I'oor  Law  Unions  and  other  administrative  districts,  is  no 
longer  the  second  tmit  of  county  organisation.  Hundreds,  or 
"  wapenCaksji,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  North,  are  still  liable 
to  be  rated  for  damages  in  case  of  riot,  but  this  liability  is 
happily  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  remnant  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  which  they  long  retained  have  at  last  been 
abolished  by  statute.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  wards, 
liberties,  and  sokes  which  formerly  obstructed  and  complicated 
the  system  of  Local  Government  in  counties,  and  some  relics 
of  which  yet  survive  in  the  New  Forest  and  the  Stannaries, 
It  would  be  equally  unprohtable  to  dwell  on  such  arbitrary 
circumscriptions  as  the  registration  districts  and  sub-districts, 
the  various  inspection  districts,  the  militia  districts,  or  the 
police  districts.  These  districts  have  no  unity  or  individuality 
of  their  own;  they  are  mere  topographical  fractions,  marked 
off  and  varied  from  lime  to  lime  as  occasion  may  require,  and 
in  no  respect  to  be  regarded  as  constituent  parts  of  the  county. 
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The  Poor  Law  Union  lests  on  an  entirely  different  basil 
I)y  tlie  Poor  I^w  of  Elitabcth,  cveiy  parish  was  charged  with 
the  support  of  its  own  poor,  and  the  distribution  of  poor-relief 
was  entrusted  to  parochial  overseers,  under  the  superintendence 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  By  the  permissive  tJilbcrt  Act,  poK^ed 
in  i78z,*  two-thinJs  of  the  ratcijayers  in  any  jiariah  were 
ciiabled  to  appoint  a  guardian  of  the  poor,  w'uh  all  the  powers 
of  overseers  except  that  of  making  and  collecting  rales ;  and 
tuiians  of  parishes  might  be  formed  with  the  sanction  and 
assistance  of  local  justices.  Tlie  principles  of  this  Act  were 
embodied  and  vastly  extended  by  the  Poor  I  aw  Amendment 
Act  of  t8j4,t  until  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  has  been 
overspread  by  a  network  of  6.{9  unions,  three  of  which  are, 
technically,  incorporated  hundrL-ds,  and  twenty -five,  single 
parishes  under  separate  Boanb.  The  rest  arc  grouped,  foe 
the  mo3t  part,  round  market  towns,  and  consist  on  an  average 
of  twenty-three  civil  parishes,  or  townships.  Not  only  are 
these  unions  the  basis  of  modern  poor  law  administration, 
but  they  have  been  made  by  a  recent  enactment  the  btsis , 
of  sanitary  administration  in  rural  localities,  and  haval 
gradually  come  to  be  treated  as  the  main  secondary  areas 
of  Local  Government.  They  are  not,  however,  as  llie 
hundreds  were,  living  and  solid  links  between  the  county 
and  the  ptirish,  nor  are  they  cvcu  integral  sections  or  depart- 
meute  of  counties.  On  the  contrary,  their  boundaries  must  be 
Urgely  rectified,  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  single  couutJes 
some  200  unions,  which  are  now  situated  jtanly  in  one  county 
and  partly  in  another.  They  do  not  coincide  with  the  pct^ 
sessional  districts,  of  which  there  are  829,  exclusive  of  101 
boroughs,  with  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace;  iictlher 
have  they  afforded  convenient  lines  of  demarcation  for  the 
new  highway  districts.  Moreover,  constant  readjustments 
wili  be  necejsary,  to  prevent  growing  boroughs  from  over- 
lapping agricultural  unions,  and,   though  difficulties  of  this 
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kind  are  incident  to  every  method  of  associating  urban 
with  rural  districts,  they  have  certainly  been  aggravated  in 
this  case  by  an  undue  neglect  of  local  ties  and  landmarks. 
Fortunately,  the  principle  on  which  nnions  have  been  con- 
stituted is  elastic  enough  to  ndmit  of  indefinite  adaptation 
to  any  future  reforms  in  Local  Government;  in  the  meantime, 
these  motley  aggregations  of  parishes,  linked  together  by  their 
central  workhouses,  must  be  recognised  as  having  become  ad- 
ministrative communities  of  the  highest  importance. 

But  the  parish  itself  is  still,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  primary 
and  simplest  area  of  Local  Government  and  taxation  in  rural 
districta.  In  most  cases,  parishes  correspond  exactly  with 
townships,  or  "  villages  "—a  popular  term,  which  soon  found 
its  way  into  the  Statute  Book.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
pftrish  contains  several  townships,  and  an  Act  of  Charles  IL 
provided  that  in  the  northern  counties,  where  parishes  were 
exceptionally  large,  overseers  of  the  pour  should  be  appointed 
in  every  township  or  village.  Hence  the  number  of  civil 
parishes,  now  amounting  to  upwards  of  15,400,  considerahly 
exc-eeds  that  of  ecclesi-^stical  parishes.  No  doubt  this  anomaly 
weakens  the  claim  of  parishes,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  to  be 
treated  as  the  ultimate  and  immutable  foundation  of  local  insti- 
tutions. Moreover,  the  independence  of  civil  parishes  has  been 
rudely  infringed  of  late  years  by  the  creation  of  unions  with 
superior  powers  of  poor  law  management,  by  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  union  chargeability,  hy  the  substitution  of 
county  police  for  parish  constables,  by  the  gradual  sub- 
jection of  parish  roads  10  highway  boards,  and  by  other 
steps  in  the  direction  of  centralisaiior.  It  would  now  be 
too  much  to  say,  with  SirT.  Krskiue  May,  that  "every  parish 
is  the  image  and  reflection  of  the  State,"  with  its  miniature 
aristocracy  of  the  Church  and  the  land,  a.ad  its  miniature 
democracy  of  ratepayers  assembled,  as  a  parochial  com- 
monalty, in  vestry  meetings.  Nevertheless,  the  parish  still 
retains    a    substantial    remnant    of   its    old    corporate    life. 
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clinging,  as  it  were,  round  t!ie  p^irisfi  church  or  burial 
ground.  Parochial  overseers  continue,  as  ever,  lo  be  the 
authorities  mainly  icsponsible  for  the  due  collection  of  rates 
and  the  accuracy  of  registers  on  which  electoral  qualifications 
depend  for  their  validity,  while  the  habit  of  common  parochial 
action  is  kept  up  by  annual  vestry  meetings,  and  the  choice  of 
various  representative  officers — not  to  sjwak  of  less  formal,  but 
not  less  popular,  conventions  of  parishioners  at  the  village 
club,  or  on  the  village  green.  How  far  the  parish  is  fitted 
to  be  a  self-governing  community,  or  even  a  separate  con- 
stituency, is  a  question  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  later 
stage  of  our  enquiry.  Mcanwtule,  it  is  material  to  observe 
that  it  occupies,  with  the  county  and  the  union,  an  actual,  and 
not  merely  historical,  place  in  the  existing  system  of  Local 
Government  in  country  districts. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  these  three  areas  are  such  as 
practically  to  determine,  in  some  degree,  the  nature  of  their 
management  The  average  sisc  of  a  county,  as  wc  leom  from 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  William  F.itt,  before  the  Boundaries  Com- 
mittee, would  be  represented  by  a  square  about  thirty-three 
miles  to  a  side,  or  a  circle  of  eighteen  miles  radius.  The 
superintendence  of  areas  so  extensive  must  often  involve  long 
and  expensive  railway  journeys,  as  well  as  familiarity  with  a 
great  mass  of  details,  a.nd  will  n.niurally  devolve  either  upon 
highly-jiaid  ofticials,  or  upon  gentlemen  of  ample  means  and 
leisure.  The  average  size  of  the  union  would  be  represented 
by  a  square  of  nearly  ten  miles  to  a  side,  or  by  a  circle  of 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  radius.  Such  an  area,  usually  com- 
prising a  small  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  may 
easily  be  trai-ersed  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  without  the 
aid  of  railwaj-s,  and  most  of  its  administrative  business  can  be 
so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  farmers  and  trades- 
people resorting  weekly  to  the  same  markeL  The  average 
size  of  a  parish  would  be  represented  by  a  square  of  two  miles 
to  a  side,  or  by  a  circle  of  little  more  than  ore  mile  radius,  so 
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that  every  part  of  it  can  be  visited  on  foot,  and  the  parish 
officer,  knowing  ever)-  family  within  it,  can  discharge  most  of 
his  duties  with  no  great  sacrifice  of  time  or  labour. 

a.  We  have  now  to  consider  in  what  i^^ietsons  or  bodies  the 
effective  powers  of  Local  Government  over  rural  districts  arc 
actually  lodgect,  remembering  that,  according  to  the  census  of 
i88r,  rural  districts  contain  about  one-third  of  the  -whole  popu- 
lation. The  chaotic  distribution  of  these  powers  among  a 
variety  of  authorities  appointed  by  various  methods,  upon 
various  tenures,  and  for  various  terms,  has  become  an  almost 
proverbial  reproach  of  English  administration.  Certainly,  if 
compactnt;ss  and  symmetry  he  the  highest  merits  of  organisa- 
tion, nothing  more  defective  could  well  have  been  devised. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  ihat,  judged  by  its  results,  the  system 
thus  established,  as  it  were,  at  haphazard,  does  not  compare 
altogether  unfavourably  cither  with  that  scientifically  prepared 
by  feudal  lawyers,  or  with  that  founded  on  the  ruins  of  feu- 
dalism in  so  many  Coiilinentai  States, 

The  chief  officers  of  counties  are  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Custos  Rotulonim,  the  High  Sheriff,  the  magistrates  in  the 
commission  of  Ihe  peace,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  nominated  by  commission  for  life  as  the 
military  vicegerent  of  the  soveietgn  in  the  county,  and  usually 
holds  the  distinct  office  of  Custos  Rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the 
county  records,  in  which  capacity  he  appoints  the  clerk  of  the 
pence.  The  high  sheriff,  nominated  for  oneycar  by  the  Crown, 
IS  the  principal  civil  represenUlive  of  [he  sovereign  in  the 
county,  the  custody  of  which  is  specially  committed  to  him  by 
letters  patent.  He  is  responsible  for  the  due  election  of 
coroners  and  knights  of  the  shire,  as  well  as  for  ihe  due  execu- 
tion of  all  writs  issued  by  the  superior  courts,  and  is  bound,  as 
;-of  old,  ta  guard  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Crown  within  his 
county. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  by  successive  Acta  of 
Parliament  the  management  of  county  affairs  has  been  mainly 


vested  in  the  counly  magistrates,  all  of  whom  arc  nominated  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  recommendalioTi  of  the  Ix)rd  Lieu- 
tenant, and  are  liable  to  be  dismis.scd  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
at  his  own  discretion.  Being  for  the  most  part  landowners  of 
ample  means,  ihcy  receive  no  salary,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  enjoy  the  dignity  of  their  position  without  render- 
ing any  public  services  whatever  The  more  important  functions 
of  county  magistrates  are  performed  by  them  collectively  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  under  the  prc^iidcncy  of  an  unpaid  cbairmnn 
elected  by  themselves.  Of  their  minor  functions,  some  can  be 
performed  by  a  single  magistrate,  others  by  two  magistrates 
sitting  together  at  Petty  Sessions.  But  the  magistrates  assL-mbled 
at  Quancr  Sessions  exercise  a  general  control,  by  way  of  appeal 
or  revi-sion,  over  the  action  of  individaal  magistrates,  or  of 
magistrates  at  Petty  Se^isions,  and  the  standing  committees  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  through  which  Ihey  conduct  most  of  their 
business,  are  practically  so  many  little  dcij:irtraents  of  State  for 
the  Loral  Government  of  counties. 

The  cnminal  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
extends  to  ail  offences,  except  a.  few  of  the  most  aggravated, 
which,  by  an  Act  of  1^42,  are  withdrawn  from  its  cognisance, 
and  reserved  for  the  Assizes.  A  charge  of  the  lighter  class 
may  be  dealt  with  in  a  summary  way,  but  for  this  purpose  the 
presence  of  two  justices  at  the  proper  court  house  is  in  most 
cases  rctjuired  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879 
Where  the  charge  is  of  a  graver  ckss,  importing  the  commis- 
sion of  an  indicL-ible  oftcncc,  the  person  charged  is  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  where  he  is  regu- 
larly indicted  and  tried  by  a  jury  before  the  Chairman.  It 
inajf,  Uwrefore,  be  stated  broadly  that  county  magistrates  in 
Quarter  Sessions  have  inherited  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  lo- 
gcthrr  with  much  of  the  administrative  authority,  wliich  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  suitors  of  the  old  county  courts,  while 
the  county  niagistialeB,  sitting  without  a  jury  in  their  several 
couits  of  Petty  Sessions,  have,   le  a  great  extent,  taken  the 
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place  of  the  popular  hundred-coiirls  add  courts  Icct.  On  the 
Other  liand,  the  civil  jurisdictiyn  of  tJie  old  county-courls, 
having  been  obsolete  for  msny  generations,  was  revived  by  xn 
An  of  1^46,  not  in  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but  in  the 
new  county  courts,  which  are  constituted  an  a  wholly  different 
principle.  These  courts  are  really  nothing  more  than  provin- 
cial branches  of  the  Imperial  judicature,  since  they  are 
directed  to  be  held  in  circuits  which  have  no  relation  to  county 
boundaries,  and  before  judges  who  are  neither  paid  out  of  the 
local  funds  nor  required  to  have  any  qualification  of  county 
residence.  They  fomi,  therefore,  no  pail  of  county  government, 
which  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  is  far  less  complete 
and  self-contained  than  it  was  in  Saxon  times. 

Gaols  had  been  county  institutions  from  very  early  times,  but 
the  authority  of  the  sheriff  over  them  gradually  passed  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  the  reign  of  Williacn  III.  they  were 
definitively  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  magistracy.  Until 
recently  the  county  gaol  was  managed  by  a  committee  of 
vi.siting  justices,  subject,  however,  to  central  inspection,  and 
under  the  obligation  to  comply  with  minute  statutory  provi- 
sions common  to  all  prisons,  as  well  as  with  additional  regit- 
lations  made  for  each  prison  by  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
approved  by  the  Home  Secretary.  In  like  manner,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  gaol  was  defrayed  out  of  county  funds, 
supplemented  by  an  allowance  from  the  National  Treasury. 
However,  by  the  Act  of  1877,  county  prisons  and  the  whole 
cost  of  maintaining  them  were  transferred  to  tlie  State,  and  the 
entire  control  vested  in  Prison  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  acting  under  his  instructions,  but  in 
accordance  with  statutory  requirements  and  Home  Office  ralM 
laid  before  PnTliament.  Tlie  Act  gave  power  to  abolish  unne- 
cessary gaols,  and  to  substitute  prisons  in  the  same  or  any 
adjoining  county  in  place  of  other  prisons  over-full,  defective, 
or  inconvenient  These  powers  have  been  largely  used,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  prisons  have  to  some  extent  ceased  to  b^ 
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county  iastitutiaus.  Each  gaol  has  assigned  lu  it  a  visiting 
comiiiiltce,  consisting  of  justices  delegated  from  the  benches 
of  Ihc  county  or  counties,  and  boroughs  with  separate  QuarK-r 
Sessions,  which  it  is  Intended  practically  to  serve.  This  com- 
mittee, however,  pOEsesses  no  rual  power  beyond  that  of  adju- 
dicaUng  on  offences  committed  in  gaol  Its  general  functions 
KK  practically  limited  to  visiting  and  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  county  police  force  was  finally  cstablbhed  by  a  com- 
pulsory statute  of  iSsfi,  for  which  the  way  had  been  paved  by 
various  permissive  or  local  Acts.  For  instance,  the  Lighting 
and  Watching  Act  of  1S30  ennhled  parishes  to  appoint  paid 
watcbmea  and  levy  a  watcli-ratc,  white  an  Act  of  1S51  enabled 
two  justices,  on  nn  emergency,  to  .ipj>oint  Sj>ccial  constables, 
and  make  thcni  allowances  out  of  the  county  catc.  But  the 
county  police  force,  under  the  command  of  a  chief  constable, 
and  of  district  superintendents  chosen  by  him,  has  now  en- 
tirely superseded,  in  rural  distrieis.  the  old  elective  high  con- 
stables of  hundreds,  and  petty  constables  of  parishes.  The 
administration  of  (he  force  is  mainly  local,  but  partly  ah 
subject  to  central  control.  The  county  magistrates  appoint 
the  chief  constable,  and  levy  the  police  rate,  by  which  the 
force  is  primarily  maintained.  But  this  local  rate  is  supple- 
mented from  the  Exchequer  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
actual  expenditure  on  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  forces,  a 
proportion  fixed  by  a  new  and  enlarged,  but  still  provisional, 
arrangement  made  in  1874.  The  Secretary  of  State  makes 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  forces ;  his  consent  has  to  be 
obtained  for  the  appointment  of  the  chief  constable,  for  any 
addition  to  the  number  of  the  men,  and  for  any  alteration  in 
the  rate  of  their  pay  and  cost  of  their  clothing.  The  expense 
ufm^intainini^  county  asyiunia  fur  puupcr  lunatics  was  divided 
at  the  same  rime,  on  a  very  similar  principle,  between  the 
National  Treasury  and  the  ratepayers  of  the  county,  who  are 
thus  relieved  of  local  charges  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
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nearijr  j£i,3oo,ooo.«    TIm  Buueemeat  of  (faese  utlams  » 
■flullj' vested  tn  2  separate  oomm'ttlee  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but 
the  regukdons  node  by  them  must  be  approved  by  the  Home 
Secretary.     It  b  the  practice  of  Quarter  ScssioQS  to  distribute 
the  chatge  of  county  business,  oader  diSareot  beads,  among 
dtffereot  committees,  appointed  from  their  own  body.     These 
committees,  however,  except  where  expres&Iy  authorised  by 
BUtute,  haire  no  legal  power,  and  their  function  b  confined  to 
recommending  and  reportinj^     One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  committees  rcgnUtes  county  finvtce  and  taxation,  of 
which  annual  returns  must  be   transmitted  to  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  (hereafter  to  be  described),  and  must  be  laid 
by  its  president  before  Parliament.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  many  of   the  most  representative  powers  of  county 
government,  and  even  ihe  power  of  imposing  taxes,  have  been 
absorbed  by  a  non-elective  body  of  county  magistnces,  they 
have  also   been  more  or  less  effectually  brought  under  the 
cootrol  of  the  Central  Administmtioo.     Indeed,  since  county 
gaols  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
the  Imperial  subsidies  to  the  county  police  and  lunatk  asylums 
have  been  latgely  increased,  the  fund  of  which  county  ma- 
gistrates actiullj-  dispose  may  almost  be  called  insignificant 

There  are  various  other  powers  of  Local  Government  be- 
longing to  county  magiNtnites,  some  of  which  are  exercised 
indc|jcndenily  of  the  Imperial  Executive,  and  somg  in  sub- 
ordination to  it ;  some  by  magistrates  acting  with  undivided 
authority,  and  some  by  magistrates  acting  conjointly  with 
elected  deputies  of  the  ratepayers.  Perhaps  the  most  despotic 
of  these  powers,  because  cucrcised  by  magistrates  exclusively 
anil  irresponsibly,  is  tlie  power  of  granting  and  renewing 
licences  to  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  Lquor.  Under 
the  old  licensing  ^stem,  dating  Irom  the  reign  of  Edward  VT, 
hut  mainly  regulated  by  a  statute  of  George  IV.,  public-house 

*  Till!  IticludM  contritiutlanu  (ron  Uie  Treasury  fer  the  niajnteDuiceor 
borough  police. 
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licences  for  rurnl  diatricls  were  granted  or  refviscd  on  annual 
applications  before  two  magistrates  at  special  P;:tty  Sessions, 
from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  By  the  Act  of  1S73,  the  riglil  of  refusing  licences 
without  appeal  was  reserved  to  the  Petty  Sessions,  but  it  was 
provided  that  every  fresh  licence  must  come  for  voafirmatton 
before  a  special  committee  of  the  Quarter  Sessiora,  bstcad  o( 
Irefore  the  whole  courL  The  dc^rvc  of  practical  influence  for 
good  or  evil  involved  in  the  discharge  of  this  single  magisterial 
duty  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Wc  cannot  doubt  ihat  if 
public-houses  had  been  recognised  at  all  in  Saxon  limes,  the 
regulation  of  them  would  have  been  vested  in  the  court  of  Ihe 
township,  the  hundred,  or  the  county,  and  "  local  oplion  "would 
have  been  fully  established.  It  is  a  striking  proof  uf  the  change 
which  lias  passed  over  the  spirit  of  I^cai  (iovenimcnt  in 
modern  days,  that  so  little  discontent  should  have  been  ex. 
cited  in  rural  districts  by  the  spectacle  of  non-repre-ientative 
law-{<ivcrs  dctemiining.  not  only  how  many  public-liousca  are 
sulltiient  for  the  wants  of  each  locality,  but  whether  each 
public-house  shall  possess  a  local  monopoly,  or  be  subjected 
to  depreciation  by  the  conipetiiJon  of  nexv  licences.  Under 
the  Licensing  Act  of  1S74,  it  is  tiue,  magistrates  are  ostensibly 
relieved  of  the  discretional  responsibility  aa  10  hours  of  open- 
ing and  closing  which  oppressed  them  for  t^vo  years ;  but  they 
-ire  burdened  with  the  still  more  onerous  responsibility  ot 
declaring  what  is  or  is  not  a  '"populous  place,"  in  wliich 
publicans  and  their  customers  may  enjoy  greater  liberty  than 
is  permitted  in  mere  villages.  Meanwhile,  a  landowner  who 
happens  to  own  a  whole  parish,  thence  called  a  "  close  parish," 
may  entirely  suppress  the  sale  of  liquor  within  it  by  simply 
refusing  to  let  any  house  for  the  purpose,  thereby  assimiing 
e:uctly  the  same  control  over  the  liberty  of  .ill  the  inhabiwnls 
which  is  claimed,  under  the  Pcnutssive  Bill,  for  n  majority  of 
the  ratepayers. 

Another  instance  of  unlimited  magisterial  authority  may  be 
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found  in  the  statulablc  powcis  und«  which  the  movements  of 
cattle  maybe  prohibited  during  the  prevalence  of  cattle  plague. 
However  salutary  these  powers  may  have  proved  in  their  opera- 
tion, they  are  assuredly  such  as  our  forefathers  would  never 
have  confided  to  nominees  of  the  Crown  without  the  assistance 
of  elective  officers.  H  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  other  cases 
in  which  the  State  imposes  no  check,  beyond  the  liability  to 
dismissal,  on  the  paternal  despotism  of  county  magistrates. 
As  fast  as  new  social  wants  have  arisen,  new  powers  ha^e  been 
accumulated  upon  them,  for  want  of  any  other  convenicnr 
depository,  until  the  magisterial  bench  may  be  said,  generally, 
to  act  both  as  the  driving-wheel  and  as  the  regulator  for  the 
entire  machinery  of  Local  Government  within  each  county, 
except  in  respect  of  Highway,  Poor  I^w,  and  Sanitary  ad- 
ministration, where  it  shares  its  authority  *-ith  representatives 
of  the  people. 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  counties  acquired  full 
jurisdiction  over  the  highways  within  them,  from  the  humblest 
^ri&h  roads  up  to  the  great  turnpike  roads  which,  before  the 
spread  of  railways,  formed  the  main  arteries  of  internal  com- 
munication. Bridf^es,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  under 
county  managemciit  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  obligation 
to  repair  them,  originally  part  of  the  Irimda  iitmsilas,  still 
attaches  to  counties,  On  the  other  hand,  at  Common  Law, 
the  obligation  to  repair  all  public  roads,  hridle-paihs,  and  foot- 
paths attaches,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  parishes.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1773,  the  power  of  enforcing  this  ohiigation  had 
been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  justices  at  Petty  Sessions.  By 
another  Act,  passed  in  1835,  funher  provision  was  made  for 
the  annual  election  of  sun-eyors  of  highways  by  pari&h  vestries  j 
but  the  formation  of  Highway  districts,  by  order  of  Petty 
Se&!>ions,  with  the  consent  of  the  parishes  concerned,  was  ma- 
terially facilitated.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1862,  this  policy  was 
carried  much  further,  and  the  magistrates  of  each  county  were 
enabled  to  divide  it,  according  to  their  own  judgment,  into 
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Highway  distrias.  These  districts,  however,  were  to  be 
governed  not  by  magistrates  only,  but  by  mixed  boards  con- 
sisting partly  of  resident  justices  as  at^ffido  members,  and 
partly  of  waywardens  returned  by  the  constituent  parishes. 
Tlie  Act,  however,  was  not  maiiu  campiiliiury,  and  could  only 
be  applied  to  parishes  which  previously  maintained  their  own 
Highways  under  the  care  of  surveyors,  and  which  were  not 
governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  next  important 
«e])  in  the  reform  of  Highway  management  was  the  provision 
In  the  Public  Health  Att  of  1875,  whereby  Urban  Sanitary 
Authorities  were  constituted  the  exclusive  Highway  Authorities 
within  their  own  districts,  with  spucial  powers.  This  was 
followed  up  by  provisions  in  the  Highways  Act  of  187&, 
enabling  the  jurisdiction  of  Highway  Boards  to  be  transfenred' 
to  Ttural  Sanitary  Authorities,  in  ca-scs  where  the  Highft-ay  dis- 
trict should  coincide  in  area  with  the  Rural  Sanitary  district* 
The  necessity  of  such  provisions  became  erident  when  the 
duty  of  providing  works  of  sewerage  and  water  supply  was  cast 
upon  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  since  the  execution  of  these 
works  involved  continual  interference  with  the  public  roads. 
On  the  other  liand,  the  gradual  expiration  of  turnpike  trusts 
was  found  to  impose  a  ruinous  burden  on  Highw,iy  districts, 
and  still  more  on  sepamic  parishes,  through  which  these  great 
arteries  of  communicition  might  happen  to  pass,  and  many  of 
them,  in  fact,  were  rapidly  going  out  of  repair.  To  meet  this 
griCTancc  it  was  provided  by  the  same  Act  of  1878,  that  in  all 
districts,  other  than  municijial  boroughs,  paying  no  county 
rate,  all  roads  "  distumpiked  "  since  December  31,  1870,  should 
become  "  main  roads,"  and  a  moiety  uf  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them  should  be  charged  upon  the  county  rate.  But  the  general ' 
control  of  the  new  Highway  admini.'jlration  devolves,  under 

*  UnJuf  llivAcl  of  iSSs,  ^^altiKliwey  dislricli had kei!ii  farmed  in  EDKfand 
anil  Norlh  \Wles  before  ilie  ajih  of  Murth,  tS?^  -,  lb<^ss  tlUiricis  incIuJvil 
8.I3S  P"i'i^'>cs.  (''^'I  ^J'lS^  ■"''ci  *^  road,  exclusive  uf  cxisling  tunipikc  roids, 
I'lMfc  were  »til]  10  counties,  imil  s.StiS  porUliua,  iu  whidi  it  had  noi  been 
adapted. 
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tlic  Acf,  upon  the  "count/  aiilliority."  that  is,  upon  llic 
magistralcs  at  Quarter  Sessions,  the  sphere  of  whose  nctivity 
seems  to  be  constanily  eninrged  with  every  fresh  development 
of  Local  Goveinment  in  tural  districts.* 

The  Board  of  Guardians,  however,  must  for  the  present 
rank  next  to  Quarter  Sessions  as  a  centre  of  Local  Govetti- 
incrt  in  rural  districts^  while  it  i-s  still  more  worthy  of  study  as 
the  great  ineeling- point  of  magisterial  atid  repiesentative  autho- 
rity. The  amendment  of  the  Foot  Law,  as  is  well  known,  was 
among  ihc  first  and  most  arduous  of  the  legislative  tasks 
achieved  by  the  Reformed  Parliamcnl  of  iSjj.  An  Act  of 
1663,  which  imported  into  the  Poor  I.aw  the  doctrine  of 
pauper  settlement,  rooted  the  rural  population  in  the  JioU 
of  their  native  parishes,  and  gradually  undermined  their  scnae 
of  iiidcpcndcacc.  At  last,  in  183^,  the  startling  rise  of  poor 
rates  iinlil  they  reached  a  total  of  between  ;£S,ooo,ooo  and 
^9,000,000,  the  gross  abuses  of  outdoor  relief  in  aid  of  wages, 
the  notorious  prevalence  of  jobbery  in  the  management  of 
poor-houses,  and  the  entire  want  of  uniformity  in  Poor  Law 
administration  arising  from  the  want  of  guidance  from  a 
central  office,  forced  the  legislature  into  an  effort  of  recon- 
struction which,  modified  by  many  subsequent  Acts,  has 
developed  a  new  type  of  local  organisation.  This  organisa- 
tion is  regulated,  to  an  extent  and  in  a  senie  tinknown  in 
nndent  limes,  by  Ihc  Local  Government  Board,  as  successor 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  As  the  Poor  Law  Board  roiuticuted 
tinions  at  its  own  discretion,  so  the  Local  Covcmmcnt  Board 
may  dLssolvc  unions,  add  to  unions,  or  reduce  the  aire  of 
unions,  by  a  mere  departmental  order.  The  Board  may  also 
remove  any  paid  officers  at    pleasure,  or  appoint  officers  if 

•  L'jiclijr  .1:)  wwlicr  Hflluictif  iS6o,  ap]ilicalilc  to  Saiuh  \Val«  only,  a  special 
coinmllico  of  ni!iE<^lr4l?s  n  nuocinlcd  for  llie  mnrugemciit  of  higlin-ayt.  wilh 
Tcprc»riilnliv«  of  the  nucpayi-rv  Tlic  result  i*  lajil  id  Ix;  Ihai  in  Soutti  Welsh 
countict  lliP  selected  uiUEifilriJles  lake  a  mote  iKidiiii;  pari  m  Uic  laaiuifieinint 
d  Mgtiwityi  than  U  i^i^n  by  mngistnies  in  miHt  Knglith  countiM,  ns  fx-tghi^ 
mtrrCaen  of  Highway  BoanlK. 
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the  guardians  fail  to  do  so,  II  may  lay  down  binding  rules 
for  outdoor  and  indoor  reliel^  for  the  education  of  pauper 
children,  for  the  preparation  of  accounts,  and  for  the  general 
execution  of  the  Poor  Laws.  Subject  to  tJiis  parAmouni  con- 
iTol,  each  Board  of  Ciuardians,  consisting  of  fx-efficie  and  elec- 
tive members,  is  the  one  deliberative  assembly  and  admiuis- 
trativc  authority  wiihin  its  own  union.  The  ex-oj^cio  members 
arc  the  county  magistrates  residing  in  the  union,  who  muiit  not 
exceed  in  number  ono-third  of  the  whole  board ;  the  elective 
members,  whose  number  and  t] ualification  ;iTe  fixed  by  the 
Central  Pnard,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  ratepayers  and 
owners  of  property  in  the  constituent  piarishcs,  Owners  of 
property  must  send  in  their  claims  before  Uie  election,  whereas 
the  ratepayer's  franchise  depends  on  his  'name  having  been  on 
the  rate-book  for  a  yca.t.  The  number  of  voles  assigned  to 
each  owner  or  ratepayer  i.s  propoiiioncd  to  his  rateable 
property,  accocding  to  a  scale  of  plural  or  niuUipIe  voting, 
up  to  a  maxiin'jm  of  six  %<otes ;  and  an  appeal  .igainst 
exces-tive  rating  may  be  made,  in  the  first  resort,  to  ntagis- 
tratea  in  Petty  Sessions,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  By  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  parishes 
were  laid  under  contribution  for  the  erection  and  maintcn»ncc 
of  union  workhouses,  but  remained  separ.itely  ciiargeable  for 
the  indoor  as  well  as  for  the  outdoor  relief  of  tlicir  own  poor. 
By  the  Union  Chai^eability  Act  of  1865,  the  main  cost  of  the 
poor  relief  was  thrown  on  the  common  fund  of  the  union, 
so  a.?  to  weaken  the  selfish  motives  of  landowners  for  omit- 
ting lo  provide  sufficient  cottage  accommodation  on  their 
own  estates. 

In  most  unions  the  Board  of  Guardians  meet  fortnightly  or 
weekly,  under  the  presidency  of  a  chairman,  who  is  ofrer»  u 
county  magistrate,  deriving  additional  weii;ht  from  territorial 
influence ;  sometimes  a  clergyoian  elected  by  fiis  parishioners  ; 
and  sometimes  a  farmer  or  tradesman.  Its  business  consists 
mainly  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  workhouse,  and  in  the 
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rcgulaLion  of  outdoor  relief,  which  is  given  directly  through  its 
relieving  officers.  It  is  in  respect  of  this  last  function  that  Qot 
only  the  practice,  but  the  policy,  of  various  Boards  of  Guardians 
dllTcrs  most  widely.  In  some,  the  percentage  of  ahle-bodicd 
paupers  is  iufinitesimaJ,  owing  to  a  judicious  discriminatioQ  of 
cases ;  in  others,  perhaps  adjoining  the  former,  or  where  the 
local  drcumslances  are  precisely  similar,  a  direct  premium  is 
set  ujion  improvidence  and  a  heavj'  discount  upon  thrift 
among  agricultural  labourers,  by  a  reckless  distribution  of 
outdoor  relief.  Kor  h  this  mischievous  expenditure  always 
disintereslod  ;  for  It  may  happen  that  a  guardian  of  the  shop- 
keeping  class  is  himself  a  creditor  of  the  applicant  for  outdoor 
relief,  and  iircfers  keeping  even  a  struggling  family  on  his 
books  to  losing  all  its  custom  by  consigning  it  to  a  workhouse. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  estimate  the  general  result  of  Poor 
Law  administration  by  semi-elective  Boards  of  Guardians.  It 
is  enough  to  point  out  that,  considering  the  number  of  persons 
affected  by  ii,  and  the  depth  to  which  its  influence  has  stmcit 
downwards  into  the  social  life  of  the  English  peasantry,  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  as  dispensers  of  puhlic  charity,  practically 
wield  a  larger  power  over  the  character  and  condhion  of  the 
people  llian  belongs  to  any  other  public  body,  or  was  possessed 
by  the  county  courts  themselves  when  Poor  Laws  were  ua- 
kno^m.  * 

]t  is  these  same  boards  that  were  constituted  the  sanitary 


•"TJieimlon  tins  not  (girncrally  spciNing)  any  direct  riting  powcia.  ti 
coliecis  Hi  funds  (duel  uho  the  counlj  rale)  by  iiitani  of  orders  upon  Ihc  over- 
seers ol  parishes.  Ncverthdc^i  Wie  union  miisl  be  regarded  ns  being  in 
iuhsljoec  ihc  rating  aulliciritx  in  rd*ltL>n  lo  iIip  i»ooi-raie,  because  it  control* 
tho  vftliiaUoii.  enforces  (lie  colleclion.  ami  dciermincs  by  (ar  ttic  gfciler  pnti 
of  tlw  etpcnulitiiTe  wlucli  is  dpfraycrl  out  of  that  rntc.  There  is  now  (sjiceial 
sanitniy  expendiiiiTie  Mceptcd)  hirdl/  any  pjti  of  this  expenditure  nJiich  h 
nut  tjome  by  the  "common  TutiJ.''  which  was  insliiuteil  in  1834  to:  work* 
houie  and  raiablishmrnt  purpuscs,  but  on  wlijcli  llieru  Las  since  tieen  llirown. 
priciiciJly,  the  whole  cost  of  poor  relief,  valuiilion.  reci'tration,  Viicclnaiion, 
and  (In  nirol  ptguei)  all  general  sanitary  puxpaui.—ite'niffiiiiliiiH  en  tjna! 
Covemmal.  hy  it-  S.  Wrigh',  iS??. 
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authorities  in  rural  districts  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1S72. 
In  aiicicnt  times,  there  wax  no  preventive  Kyslem  for  the 
proteccioa  of  public  health,  though  each  parish  vestry,  through 
its  surveyor  of  highways,  was  supposed  to  put  down  nuisances  ; 
and  special  penalties  were  imposed,  hy  an  Act  of  Richard  II., 
on  persons  guilty  of  polluting  rivers.  The  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  who  superseded  old  elective  officers  called  dyke-reeves, 
for  some  centuries  exercised  an  incidental  sanitary  jurisdiction, 
writh  power  of  levj-ing  sewer  rates  ;  but  this  jurijdiciion  was 
confined  to  surface  drainage  in  certain  marshy  localities.  The 
existing  sanitary  code  really  begins  with  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1848.  By  iJiat  Act,  the  inhabitants  of  ninil  parishes,  as 
well  us  of  towns,  were  cjubled,  but  not  compelled,  to  place 
themselves  under  local  boards  of  health,  to  be  elected  on  the 
same  principle  as  Poor  Law  Guardians,  for  the  superintendence 
of  sewerage,  drainage,  and  sanitary  arrangements  in  private 
houses,  as  well  as  of  water  and  gas-stippty,  over  areas  to  be 
established  for  the  purpose  by  a  new  tJeneral  Hoard  of  Health. 
The  new  sanitary  circles  thus  established,  with  a  reckless 
disregard  of  existing  boundaries,  include  many  country  villages; 
and  it  is  material  to  remark  that  agricultural  land,  canals,  and 
railways  within  their  compass  arc  expressly  exempted  from 
three-fotirths  of  the  sanitary  or  "general  district"  rate  leviable 
by  the  local  boards.  PraaicaUy,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  special  proviso  making  the  Public  Health  Act  of  184S 
applicable,  ipso  fiuie,  to  places  with  a  death-rate  above  23  per 
1,090,  neither  that  Act  nor  tlie  supplementary  Local  Govcm- 
mral  Act  of  1858  was  applied  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
rural  districts.  Before  1872,  the  health  of  rural  districts  was 
for  the  most  part  under  the  guardian&hip  of  parish  vestries, 
elcv-atcd  into  "sewer  authorities"  by  the  Sewage  Utilisation 
Act  of  1865,  and  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1868,  which  must  be 
read  together  with  a  scries  of  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,  whereby 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  were  made  nominally  responsible  for 
the  removal  of  nuisances  in  rural  districts.    The  joint  results 
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of  all  this  iulricate  and  incoherent  legislation  was  sucli  as 
might  have  been  foreseen.  The  Sanitary  Commission  found 
that  "Boards  of  Guardians  seldom  seem  aware  that  the 
removal  of  nuisances  in  couutry  places  is  entrusted  to  them ; 
and  vestries  are  generally  unconscious  of  the  Important 
sanitary  duties  resting  on  them ;  nor  does  the  Centra! 
PoM-cr  seem  sufficient  to  rouse  these  various  bodies  to  the 
proper  execution  of  their  duties,"  The  Report  of  this  Coin- 
misdon  was  immediately  fallowed  by  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1S72,  since  extended  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1S75, 
which  now  remains  to  be  explained  more  fully,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  rural  districts,  since  it  is  the  law  which  regulates 
not  merely  iheii  sanitary  affiirs,  but  also  a  great  part  of  their 
ordinary  internal  ecouoray. 

The  whole  country  has  at  last  been  exhaustively  parcelled 
out  into  urban  sanitary  districts  and  rural  sanitary  districts,  the 
latter  of  which  can  only  be  defined,  by  reference  to  the  former, 
as  district?  which  are  neither  boroughs,  nor  "Improvement 
Act  dbtricts  "  nor  "  Local  Government  districts,"  and  probably 
contaia  ninc-tciiths  of  the  villages  in  England  and  V\'ales. 
We  learn  from  the  Prt'liminary  Report  on  the  Census  taken 
in  tSSi,  that  in  April  of  this  year  there  were  9(17  urban 
sanitary  districts,  besides  the  thirty-nine  districts  ivithin  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work^.  "  The 
aggregate  population  of  these  1,006  districts  was  17,648,354, 
while  the  population  of  the  rural  sanitary  districts  amounted  to 
only  8,319, 93Z.  The  proportion,  therefore,  of  persons  living 
in  places  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  exercise  urban  sanitary  powers,  to 
persons  living  elsewhere,  was  212  to  ico,  or  somewhat  more 
than  two  lo  one." 

Where  a  Poor  Law  Union  happens  to  comprise  no  place 
wholly  cr  partially  constituting  an  urban  sauilary  district,  the 
union  itself  is  a  complete  rural  sanitary  district  j  and  its 
Board  of  Guardians  is  the  one  sanitary  authority  within  it, 
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COiiibiDing  the  functions  of  a  "sewer  authority"'  and  a 
"nuisance  authority."  Where  a  Poor  Law  Union  partly 
Compos«I  of  coimtT)'  villages  also  comprises  places  belonging 
to  some  urban  sanitary  district,  the  non-urban  rcsdcluc  of  the 
union  constitutes  a  rurjj  saniuiry  district ;  and  though  its 
sanitary  authority  is  the  Board  of  Guardian!;,  the  urban  members 
of  the  board,  as  they  may  be  called,  may  take  no  part  in 
managing  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the  great  tnajority 
of  unions  the  Board  of  Guardiiins  has  nojongcr  aii  indivisible 
corporate  existence  ;  for,  whereas  the  whole  board  acts  together 
as  a  Poor  Law  authority,  only  a  select  portion  of  it  can  act  as 
a  rural  sanitary  authority.  It  was,  however,  cx[ircssly  declared, 
by  an  Amendment  Act  of  1874,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
restriction,  the  Board  of  Ouardians  acts  in  one  and  the  same 
capacity,  whether  the  orders  which  it  makes  relate  to  sanitaiy 
administration  or  to  Poor  Law  administration. 

Each  sanitary  authority,  urban  or  rural,  is  bound  to 
appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health,  who  is  onen  the  so-called 
"  parish  doctor,"  and  rural,  as  well  as  urban,  sanitary  autho- 
rities are  made  responsible  for  water-supply,  drainage,  and  the 
prevention  of  nuisances,  within  dicir  rcsijcctive  districts.  Ry 
the  H^hwnys  Act  of  1878,  as  we  have  seen,  rural  sanitary 
authorities  may  also  acquire,  by  consent  of  the  county  au- 
thority, the  juiisdiction  of  Highway  Boards.  StUI,  their  powers 
fall  very  far  short  of  those  entrusted  to  urban  sanitary  autliori> 
lies  i  for  they  cannot  regulate  buildings,  or  provide  for  lighting, 
or  execute  local  iraprovcracnts  of  various  kinds,  for  the  public 
benefit  The  extensive  privileges  created  by  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts  of  1875  and  1879  are 
also  confined  to  urban  sanJtar>'  authorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Act  of  1872  contains  several  pro- 
visions de.<iigned  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  exercise  of  sanitary  jurij^diction  by  a  body  elected  for  odier 
purposes,  over  aconglomerationof  scattered  parishes, intersected 
hy  urban  districts  under  a  dilTcrcnt  sanitary  rule.     The  rani 
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sanitary  authorities  may  delegate  their  commission  for  the 
current  year  either  lo  a  select  committee  of  their  own  members 
or  to  paroehial  committees  ;  mid  the  Local  Government  Board 
may,  by  provisional  order,  either  merge  any  one  sanitary 
district  in  any  other  sanitarj-  district,  or  convert  a  ruial  sanitary 
district  into  an  urban  sanitary  district  It  would  further  appear 
that,  under  another  section  of  the  Act,  rural  sanitary  authori- 
ties are  given  a  jierfectly  unlimited  power  of  aggregating  them- 
selves, with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board  ;  and 
that  it  would  even  be  legally  possible  for  ihat  Hoard,  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  single  union  to  combine  all  the  rural  jiarishes  in  the 
county  under  one  sanitarj-  authority.  The  Local  Government 
Board  was,  moreover,  empowered  to  appoint  a  staJT  of  in- 
spectors, who  would  have  the  right  of  attending  all  meetings 
held  by  rural  sanitary  authorities,  and  of  instituting  the  most 
searching  inquiries  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  "  places 
required  tote  inKpected."  In  case  any  rural  sanitary  authority 
should  make  default  in  doing  its  duty,  the  i>olice  were  enabled 
to  commence  proceedings  against  it ;  and  the  Amendment  Act 
of  1874  imposed  a  penalty  of  five  shilhngs  a  day  on  any  rural 
sanitary  authority  failing  to  abate  any  nuisance  of  which  proper 
complaint  should  have  been  made.  It  is  almost  needless  lo  say 
that  very  few  Boards  of  Guardians  as  yet  discharge  efficiently  all 
the  sanitary  obligations  thus  cast  upon  them,  But  it  U  certain 
that  a  powerful  impulse  has  been  given  to  sanitary  reform  in 
the  most  backward  rural  districts,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
system  at  once  so  flexible  and  so  highly  centralbed  may  in- 
sensibly modify  the  local  institutions  and  habits  of  rural 
districts  to  an  extent  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  sanitary 
refonn. 

Another  recent  statute,  of  still  wider  significance,  has 
created  another  new  form  of  Local  Government  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  force  radiates,  not  from  the  union,  but  from 
the  parish.  The  importance  of  the  parish,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
unit,  had  been  indirectly  enhanced  by  the  marvellous  progress 
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of  popular  education  during  the  prascnt  ccnturj',  even  before 
ihe  Education  Acl  of  1870.  By  ihe  joint  action  of  voluntary 
societies  and  the  State,  a  parish  school  had  been  atlat-lied  to 
almost  every  village  cliiirch.  forming  a  fresh  nucleus  of  parochial 
life,  and  giving  an  honourable  s/a/ffs  to  a  fresh  parochial  officer, 
in  the  person  of  [he  schoolmaster,  who,  being  usually  certilicated 
and  partly  rcmuncraled  by  the  Statf,  was  at  least  equal  in 
dignity  to  an  overseer,  a  churchwarden,  a  waywarden,  or  a 
guardian,  if  lie  did  not  sometimes  rival  the  incumbent  himself. 
The  JDducation  Act  of  1870  siereoty]K'9  llic  educational  inde- 
pendence of  rural  parishes  by  making  ea:h  a  distinct  school 
district,  responsible  for  the  school  accommodation  of  all  its 
children  within  the  school  age.  It  virtually  rests  with  the 
parishioners  to  supply  the  necessary  minimum  of  accommoda- 
tion by  private  subscription,  or  to  establish  an  elective  School 
Board  with  rating  powers,  and  the  Education  Department  can 
enforce  the  adoption  of  the  latter  alternative  upon  a  defaulting 
parish.  In  most  instances  rural  iiarisbea  have  Sittisficd  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  without  having  recourse  to  a  School 
Board,  and  where  such  boards  have  been  elected,  they  have 
usually  consisted,  as  they  could  not  but  consist,  of  much  the 
same  elements  as  the  old  committees  of  management.*  But 
the  sense  of  parDchial  unity  has  liecr  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  efforts  made  10  escape  the  necessity  of  a  School  Roard  in 
the  one  case,  no  less  than  by  the  formation  and  action  of  the 
School  Board  in  the  other  case.  If  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  the  Sanitary  Act,  and  the  Highway  Act  have  /w  /a«/a 
reduced  the  parish  lo  a  mere  factor  of  the  union  or  highway 
district,  the  Education  Act  has  contribuied  to  reinstate  it — not, 
indeed,  in  the  position  which  it  occupied  when  it  was  the 
cradle  and  the  nursery  of  English  Local  Government,  but  in 
the  poaiilion  which  it  occupied  relatively  to  other  decaying 

*  By  the  U«Rieninry  BducoUon  Acl  of  1376,  the  cnfotcenicnt  of  ai  ten  da  nee 
Ea  pbcc«  hivlnjr  no  School  lioEinl.  and  not  Itaag  muiiidpiJ  borougiu,  devolvts 
upon  the  auihomici  otthe  Union. 
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of  1835.  On  the  contrar)-,  it  is  now  delegated  W  a  paid  judge, 
called  a  Recorder,  and,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  powers  re- 
tained by  the  borough  magistrates  are  precisely  those  which 
belong  to  county  magistrates  at  peUy  or  special  sessions.  Thus, 
it  is  the  borough  magistrates  who,  under  the  Act  of  t8;s,grant 
public-house  licences ;  but  licences  so  granted  are  not  valid 
until  confirmed.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  difference  between 
larger  and  smaller  boroughs.  If  the  justices  number  more 
than  ten,  the  granting  authority  is  a  committee  specially  ap- 
pointed from  the  borough  bench,  the  confirming  authority  is 
the  whole  body.  If  tiiere  are  less  than  ten,  the  granting 
authority  is  the  borougli  justices,  the  confinning  authority  a 
committee  jointly  composed  of  borough  justices  and  county 
justices.  The  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  lhos«  boroughs 
which  have  not  only  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  but 
a  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  is  llie  right  of  immunity  from  the 
jtitcrfeccnce  of  county  magistrates,  and  from  the  county  rate. 
In  boroughs  which  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace, 
but  no  court  of  Qitarter  Sessions,  the  county  magistrates  fre- 
quently possess,  but  rarely  exercise,  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  borough  magisLrp.les,  while  in  boroughs  which  have 
neither,  their  jurisdiction  is  as  excl«sive  as  it  is  over  rural 
districts.  Nor  is  it  uimsual  for  the  police  force,  in  the  smaller 
boroughs,  to  be  anulgam.ited.  as  the  law  already  pern:kit8,  and 
as  it  will  probably  soon  require,  with  the  police  force  of 
counties. 

All  the  legitimate  expenses  of  municipal  government  in 
boroughs  are  defrayed  either  from  the  income  of  corjKirate 
property,  or  by  means  of  a  borough  rate.  In  some  boroughs 
the  corporate  property  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  charge, 
and  it  is  e^tprtssly  enacted  that,  if  there  be  any  surplus,  it  must 
be  devoted,  not  as  of  old,  to  private  benefactions  and  jobbery, 
but  to  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitaius,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  town.  In  most  boroughs,  however,  a  borough  rate  is  regu- 
larly levied,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  county  rate,  and  tlie 
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occu|>ii.'rs  of  agricultural  land  have  no  such  partial  exemption 
from  it  as  they  enjoy  in  the  case  ol"  a  "geufral  district  rate" 
imposed  by  a  sanitary  authority  in  other  urban  districts.     The 
various  objects  to  which  it  may  be  apphed  arc  specified  in  a 
"demand  note'' issued  In  April,  i874,by  the  overseers  of  atypical 
borough,  where  the  borough  rate  was  collected  with  the  poor 
rate,  and  fiajjpened  to  be  very  nearly  equal  with  the  cost  of 
poor  relief.      The  borough  rate  is  explicitly  slated  in  this 
"  demand  note "  to  include  "  the  School  Board  rate  and  Uie 
maintenance  of  the  police  force,  borough  gaol,  lunatic  asylum, 
baths  and  wu^hhouses,  public  libraries,  parks,  nnd  cemetery," 
besides  liabilities  for  "general  expenses."      These  "general 
expenses  "  now  comprehend,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  expense 
of  paving,  lighting,  sewerage,  and  all  town  improvements  con- 
ducive to  public  convenience,  as  vrell  as  of  sanitary  adminLtWa- 
tion  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875.     The  borough  in 
question,  it  is  true,  is  partly  governed  under  local  Acts,  and 
perhaps  there  arc  not  many  boroughs  in  which  so  many  public 
institutions  are  directly  supported  out  of  the  borough  rates. 
Still,  this  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  muhiplicity  of 
items  which  make  up  the  local  budget  of  a  large  borough,  over 
and  above  the  simpler  necessities  of  Ix)cal  Govcmmcni  which 
arc  common  to  large  boroughs  and  small  villages. 

In  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  busines-i  of  municipal 
government  is  conducted  by  Town  Councils,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  England  and  Wales  contained,  in  1879,  340 
municipal  boroughs,  some  of  which,  and  especially  the 
smallest,  exhibit  special  complications  in  their  constitution. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  Town 
Council  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  but 
other  functions,  either  permissive  or  compulsory,  have  been 
assigned  to  it  by  suljsequent  legislation.  Such  are  the  powers 
whereby  it  can  regulate  markets  and  fairs,  weights  and  measures, 
the  construction  of  buildings,  the  safeguards  against  overcrowd- 
ing, the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  libraries,  borough 
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parks,  and  cemeteries.  These  and  similar  powers  of  adminis- 
tration are  practicalJy  confided,  in  well-governed  boroughs,  to 
separate  committees  of  tlie  Town  Council,  analogous  to  com- 
mittees of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  same  macliinerj-  is  naturnlly 
em|)loyed  for  the  management  of  municipal  gasworks,  waier- 
ivarks,  docks,  or  harbours,  in  boroughs  which,  under  general 
or  special  Acts,  have  authorised  iheir  Town  Councils  to  ac- 
quire and  superintend  any  of  these  concerns  on  their  behaU^ 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  special  powers  for  sani- 
tary purposes  were  conferred  on  Town  Councils  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act.  But  this  omission  has  been  more 
than  repaired  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  the  Local 
Governmert  Act  of  1858,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1S72 
and  1875,  the  first  two  of  which  permissively  constitute,  while 
the  last  two  imiieratively  constitute,  these  bodies  the  sanitary 
authorities  wilhin  such  boroughs  as  do  not  form  part  of  a 
larger  district  under  an  Improvement  Commission  or  a  Local 
Board.  In  this  capacity  they  have  almost  supreme  jiower  over 
main  sewerage,  the  drainage  of  private  dwellings,  water  and 
gas  supply,  slaughter-houses,  baths  and  washliouses,  common 
lodging -houses,  offensive  trades,  burial-grounds,  and  other  sani- 
tary matters.  In  boroughs  -wliich  had  adopted  the  Local 
GovetnniLnl  Acts  before  1S72,  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Town  Council  for  these  sanitary  purposes  are  payable  out  of  a 
general  district  rate.  In  boroughs  which  had  not  adopted 
those  Acts  before  1873,  the  sanitary  expenses  of  the  Town 
Council,  (hen  formally  designated  as  the  Sanitary  Authority,  are 
payable  out  of  the  borough  funds  or  borough  rate.  The  chief 
difference  is  that,  vfhcrcas  in  the  former  case  agricultural  land 
ia  rated,  as  already  explained,  at  one-fourth  of  iu  real  value,  in 
the  latter  case  it  bears  its  fuU  share  of  sanitary  burdens.  In 
boroughs  where  there  is  no  School  Hoard,  the  Town  Council 
is  further  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  school  attendance 
under  Ihc  Klcnientar>-  Education  Act  of  1S76. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  wc  find  two  distinct  executive 
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boards  within  each  large  borough — the  borough  magistracy, 
exercising  the  judicial  and  quasi-judicial  powers  of  county 
magiatratcs,  wllh  the  aid  of  a  recorder,  and  the  Town  Council, 
exercising  Latter  zdiuioistrative  powers  than  county  tnagtstrates 
possess,  or  than  are  required  for  rural  districts,  cither  as  the 
governing  body  of  the  municipality,  or  as  the  sanitary  authority 
of  an  urban  sanilary  districL  SomeUmes  the  boundaries  of 
llie  borough  coincide,  or  nearly  coincide,  with  those  of  a  poor 
law  union,  or  of  a  parish  so  large  as  to  be  organised  on  the 
same  plan  as  a  jXJor  law  union.  Under  ihcsc  circumstances, 
there  will  be  a  board  of  guardians,  side  by  side  with  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  Town  Council,  which  may  frequently  require 
llieir  co-operation  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duties,  and 
must  always  be  in  financial  contact  with  them,  in  so  far  as  the 
borough  rate  and  poor  rate  are  collected  together  by  the  same 
parochial  officer.';.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
regard  urban  boards  of  guardians  as  having  any  organic  con- 
nection with  the  local  government  of  boroughs,  inasmuch  as 
they  represent  unions  in  which  urban  and  rural  communities 
are  usually  intermingled,  and  administer  poor  relief  on  uniform 
principk-5,  equally  applicable  to  both. 

if  we  now  compare  boroughs  with  counties,  it  is  manifest 
that  boroughs  enjoy  a  much  larger  share  of  self-government, 
legally  derived  from  their  ancient  corporate  franchises,  but 
justified  by  the  exigencies  of  a  crowded  population,  for  which 
the  Legisla-ture  has  provided  by  a  multitude  of  incongruous 
enactments.  It  is  no  less  certain,  that  if  we  could  e.taminc  the 
local  institutions  of  these  240  municipalities,  one  by  one,  we 
should  discern  a  much  greater  diversity  in  their  spirit  and 
operation  than  exists  between  the  local  institutions  of  Yorkshire 
and  Rutland,  or  any  other  two  of  the  iifty-lwo  counties  in 
England  and  Wales.  Not  only  dofs  the  administration  of  a 
borough  with  some  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  differ,  of 
necessity,  both  in  scale  and  in  nature,  from  the  administraiion 
of  a  borough  with  five  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but,  in 
D  a 
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Spite  of  the  levelling  |)oIicy  einLodkd  in  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  differences  of  local  history,  of  local  situation,  and 
of  other  local  cir<-iimstancts,  make  themselves  sensibly  felt  in 
the  Local  Govemmenc  of  boroughs  equally  large  and  populous. 
No  anatomical  resemblance  of  outward  structure  can  ^sinulale 
the  inner  municipal  life  of  quaint  old  cathedral  cities  with  that 
of  new  and  fashionable  watering-places,  ihat  of  sea-porls  with 
that  of  inland  towns,  that  of  manufacturing  or  mining  settle- 
ments with  that  of  market  towns  in  the  midst  of  agricultural 
neighbourhoods.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  may 
be  scarcely  visible  to  an  official  eye,  but  they  arc  always  deeply 
stamped  on  its  social  features,  often  reflected  in  peculiarities  of 
its  municipal  constitution,  and  sometimes  rudely  exposed  to 
view  in  election  enquiries. 

4,  There  are  two  other  classes  of  urban  communities,  which 
are  expressly  distinguished  from  boroughs  in  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  as  possessing  a  lower  degree  of  corporate  organisation. 
Of  these  nascent  or  half-developed  municipalities,  the  most 
rudimentary  are  towns  underso-called  "  Improvement  Commis- 
sions," established  by  special  Acts  of  Pailiameriit,  which  are 
interpreted  and  extended  by  the  General  Consolidation  Act  of 
18+7.  Such  commissions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exist  in 
some  incorporated  boroughs,  and  continue  to  exercise  the 
functions  originally  allotted  to  th^m,  side  by  side  with  the 
Town  Councib,  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Boundaries  Committee,  that  out  of  eighty-eight 
towns  under  improvement  or  other  commissions,  thirty-seven 
were  also  municipal  boroughs,  the  remaining  fifty-one  being 
towns  which  hod  not  yet  attained  the  dignity  of  a  municipal 
incorporation,  and  in  which  the  commission  was,  therefore, 
almost  the  only  visible  symbol  of  local  authority.  Towns  of  this 
class,  however  small,  differ  from  mere  rural  parishes,  not  only 
in  ha«ng  a  governing  body  capable  of  making  effective  arrange- 
ments for  paving,  lighting,  drainage,  and  water  supply,  but  in 
being  constituted  "urban  sanitary  districts"  by  the   Public 
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HciUh  Act  of  1871.  instead  of  being  merged  in  ihc  surrounding 
unions.  On  Lhe  other  hand,  when  a  district  under  an  Improve- 
ment Act  Commission  happens  to  coincide  with  a  Local  Go- 
vernment district,  it  becomes  legally  nierge<i  in  the  latter;  and 
places  already  under  such  Commissions  sometimes  apply  for  the 
sajiction  of  the  Local  Government  Boird,  in  ordtr  to  create 
themselves  Local  Crovemracnt  diiitricts.  In  the  present  year 
(1881)  fifty  districts  remained  under  Improvement  Commissions. 
I  "  Local  Government  districts'"  form  the  second  and  more  im. 
porlant  class  of  urban  communities  below  the  rank  of  boroughs, 
and  have  rapidly  multiplied  in  the  northern  counties.  No  less 
than  695  town  populations  (including  many  boroughs)  were 
stated  to  have  been  pl;iced  under  local  bonrd«  up  to  the  year 
tSSi.  Very  ample  s.initary  [Kiwers,  together  with  the  exclusive 
management  of  highways,  were  conferred  on  these  boards, 
originally  called  Boards  of  Health,  by  the  Public  Health  Act  oi 
1848.  The  Central  Department  was  to  fix  a  certain  number  of 
substantial  householders  to  compose  each  local  board  ;  but  the 
members  were  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  on  the  principle 
of  multiple  voting,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  onirthird  retiring 
annually.  By  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858,  and  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  these  boards  have  been  further 
armed  with  nearly  all  the  general  powers  orix>t:al  Government, 
except  those  of  judicature  and  police  ;  and  in  those  boroughs 
which  have  both  local  boards  and  Town  Councils,  the  prc|xm- 
demncc  both  of  prestige  and  of  real  authority  sometimes  reals 
with  the  former.  In  1S5S,  it  is  true,  the  compulsory  applrci- 
lion  of  the  Public  Health  Act  was  abolished,  but  in  1866  a  far 
more  arbitrary  discretion  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  might  coerce  defaulting  local  boards  of  iicalth 
by  appointing  some  person  to  perform  their  duties  for  them  in 
the  last  reson,  and  obtain  an  order  from  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  to  enforce  the  iiaymenl  of  costs  and  expenses.  This, 
with  all  other  branches  of  the  Home  Secretary's  jurisdiction 

OYcr  sanitary  matters,  is  now  transferred  to  the  Local  Govcri;- 
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nicnt  Board,  which  has,  in  theory,  an  almost  unlimited  control 
of  local  government  districts,  and  whose  inspectors  may  attend 
any  meetrngs  of  local  boards,  though  not  of  Town  Councils  or 
improvctnent  commissioners.  In  case  a  local  board  should 
persistently  lemain  in  default,  tlie  Local  Government  Jlooid 
may  cither  enforce  its  order  by  mandamus^  or  cause  the  neces- 
sary works  to  be  executed  at  the  expense  of  tiie  ratepayers. 
In  fact,  however,  the  Local  Government  Board  has  seldom 
attempted  to  exert  its  right  of  intervention  except  by  way  of 
remonstrance  and  warning.  After  local  government  districts 
have  once  been  formed,  they  rate  themselves  and  govern  them- 
selves with  almost  as  much  freedom  and  variety  as  boroughs, 
to  which  they  were  assimilated  more  closely  than  ever,  for  all 
sanitary  and  highway  purposes,  by  the  Public  Health  Acts  of 
jSjra  and  iS^S. 

5.  The  position  of  the  metropolis  among  urban  com- 
mimitics  is,  in  many  respects,  entirely  uniqtje.  It  is  well 
known,  chat  the  City  of  London  was  specifically  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  partly, 
no  doubt,  in  deference  to  its  overwhelming  capacity  of 
resistance,  hut  partly  out  of  respect  for  its  great  historical 
traditions  and  comparative  purity  of  administration.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  district  containing  about  640  acres, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  continues  to  be 
governed  by  a  corporation  framed  on  the  genuine  mediaeval 
pattern,  and  retaining  an  independent  civil  jurisdiction  which 
is  a  veritable  remnant  of  the  private  "sokes,"  or  franchises, 
lon^  since  extirpated  in  oUier  parts  of  tlie  kingdom.  It 
contained  in  i88i  a  "sleeping  population"  of  50,376,  and  is 
divided  into  twenty-six  wards,  and  108  parishes,  eleven  of 
which  lie  without  the  walls,  hut  within  the  liberties.  The  chief 
municipal  officers  of  the  City  arc  the  Lord  Mayor,  twenty-six 
Aldermen,  zod  Common  Councilmen,  exclusive  of  the  Alder- 
men, two  Sheriffs  (who  jointly  hold  the  shrievalty  of  Middlesex), 
a  Recorder,  a  Common  Serjeant,  a  Chamberlain,  and  a  Town 
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Clerk.    The  Lord  Mayor,  who  nuist  b«  an  Alderman,  and 
must  have  served  ia  the  office  of  Sheriff,  is  elected  (or  one 
year,  on  the  39th  of  September,  by  the  Livery — tliat  is,  by  tiK 
members  of  the  seventy-six  Livery  Companies,  amounting  in 
all  lo  about  7,000,  who  cxcrciac  tlicir  right  by  presenting  two 
names  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen.      Of   the  persons  thus 
designated,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  nominates  one,  generally 
the  one  whose  name  sunds  first,  and  this  nomination  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  Crown,  for  which  purpose  the  Lord  Mayor 
proceeds  to  Westminster  Hall  on  the  glh  of  November,  and 
reeetves  the  royal  approval  from  the  Lord  Chancellor.     The 
Aldermen  are  elected  for  life,  one  in  each  ward,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  City  of  London,  by  a  body  of  freemen,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  30,000.     Every  Alderman  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  City  of  London,  and  presides  Jn  the  assembly  of 
his  own  ward,  called  the  wardmote,  by  which   the  Common 
Councilmen  are  elected  annually  on  St.  Thomas's  Day.     Tlic 
Lord  Mayor  presides  over  meetings  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  the  fVldermcn  form  pari  of  that  assembly.    The  Shcritis  arc 
chosen  annually  by  the  Livery,  and  there  is  a  Sherilfs  Court, 
which  has  cognisance  of  personal  actions  under  the  provisions 
of  the  I_«ndon  Small  Debts  Act.     But  the  most  imporlaiU 
civil  tribunal  in  the  City  of  London  is  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court, 
of  which  the  Judge  is  the  Recorder,  who  is  elected  for  life  by 
the  Aldermen,  and  whose  place  is  usually  filled,  in  his  absence, 
by  the  Common  Serjeant,     This  Court  is  so  far  co-ordinate  in 
rank  with  the  Queen's  Court  at  Westminster  tliat  writs  of 
error  from  it  arc  carried  directly  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber; 
and   though,  under   a   recent  Act,   there   is   an   appeal    from 
its  legal  jurisdiciion  to  one  of  the  Superior  Courts,  it  is  said 
that  the  appeal  from  its  equitable  jurisdiction  lies  directly  to 
the  House  of  Ix>rds.    The  Lord  Mayor  also   sits  as  Chief 
Magistrate  in  the  Mansion  House  Police  Court,  as  one  of  the 
Aldermen  sits  in  the  Guildhall  Police  Court,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor    sits  with  the  Aldermen  and  the  Recorder  at    the 
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London  Sessions,  which  are  held  eight  times  a  year,  and 
St  whicli  Her  Majesty's  judges  occasionally  preside.  The 
police  force  of  the  City  and  liberues  is  distinct  from  the 
Metropolitan  Constabulary,  being  coninuniled  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, who  is  appointed  by  the  Comrnoa  Council,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  The  City  has,  moreover,  a 
separate  Coaimission  of  Sewers,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and  which  regulates  local  drain- 
age and  matters  affecting  public  health,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  medical  officer,  besides  superintending  the  repairs  of  streets. 
Nor  is  the  administrative  authority  of  the  CorpOnttion  limited 
by  the  City  boundaries,  for  the  Lord  Mayor  is  ex  effieio  chair- 
man of  the  Thames  Conservators,  sis  of  whom,  besides  himself, 
arc  elected  by  the  Common  Council,  in  whom,  by  an  Act 
of  iS66,  was  vested  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  river 
and  port  of  London. 

The  vast  area  outside  the  City  boundaries,  but  within  the 
"London  proper"  of  the  Registrar-General,  contained  in 
iSSi  an  estimated  population  of  5,764,255.  It  extends  into 
four  counties,  encloses  nine  Parliamentary  boroughs,  and  com- 
prises ninety-five  registration  parishes,  three  of  which  number 
collectively  more  than  600,000  inhabitants.  Under  an  .A.ct 
passed  in  1855.  the  loeal  government  of  this  immense  "pro- 
vince covered  wllli  houses"  is  mainly  divided  between  twenty- 
three  select  vestries,  fifteen  district  boards,  in  the  nature  of 
select  vestries,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The 
smaller  London  parishes  (exclusive  of  the  Cily)  are  grouped 
togetlier  under  district  boards,  to  which  the  veslry  of  each 
parish  returns  members  in  proportion  to  population.  The 
larger  parishes  are  distributed,  after  the  manner  of  boroughs, 
into  several  wards,  to  each  of  which  members  are  allotted, 
according  to  its  size.  The  electoral  body  consists  of  the  rate- 
payers, and  the  members  of  vestries  or  district  boards  are 
elected,  like  town  couudllors,  for  three  years,  one-third  re- 
tiring annually.     The  vestries  and  district   boards  have  tJie 
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general  charge  of  branch  drainage,  as  distinct  from  main 
drainage,  of  buildings,  streets,  lighting,  water-supply^  snd  Siini- 
taiy  arrangemenis,  with  power  to  levy  parochial  rates  for  these 
purposes.  It  was  shown  by  a  Return  printed  in  1872  that, 
during  the  period  from  1856  to  1870,  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  had  executed  works  of  sewerage,  paving  and  other  im- 
provements, to  the  amount  ofX7.2i2,jit).  The  main  drainage 
of  the  whole  Metropolis,  including  the  City,  was  entrusted  Uy 
the  same  Act  to  a  new  body,  entitled  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works — and  this  body  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
improvcmcats  for  the  common  bcnctit  of  all  London — with 
power  to  levy  a  "Metropolitan  Consolidated  Rate;"  besides 
which  it  receives  above  two-thirds  of  the  metropolitan  coal 
duties,  and  thi^  whole  of  tlie  wine  duties.  It  ts  composeil  of 
forty-six  members,  Uircc  of  whoni  arc  elected  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City,  and  the  rest  by  the  vestries  and  district 
boards,  for  the  same  term,  and  upon  the  same  conditions  of 
retirement  as  the  vestrymca  The  (Chairman  is  elected  by  the 
Board,  and  represents  no  district.  Its  meetings  nre  public,  and 
arc  held  on  Friday  in  cacli  week,  except  during  vacations.  A 
great  part  of  its  business,  however,  is  transacted  through  com- 
mittees, the  various  titles  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  the 
muhiplicity  of  duties,  over  and  above  the  great  work  of  main 
drainage  and  theTluiines  Emhankmeni,  which  successive  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  cast  upon  the  Metrojiolitan  Board.  Thus, 
bewdes  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  and  the 
Appeal  Committee  (which  are  committees  of  the  whole  Bo.ird), 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  Pariiamenury  Coinmittcc,  there 
is  a  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  to  carry  out  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  whole  Metropolis  again.<jt  fire,  which  the  Board  was  re- 
quired to  undertake  in  1S65  ;  a  Building  Act  Committee,  to 
enforce  the  Acts  of  1S55,  1S60,  1861,  and  i86(),  against  over- 
crowding and  dangerous  structures ;  a  Parks,  Commons,  and 
Open  Spaces  Coinmittcc,  for  the  preservation  and  manage- 
ment of  public  recreation  grounds  in  or  round  London,  under 
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eleven  different  Acts ;  a  Cattle  Diseases  Act  Committee,  to 
guard  ^^linst  tlic  importation  of  infected  animals  from  abroad, 
under  an  Act  of  1865;  a  Smiiary  and  Special  Purposes 
Committee;  a  Bridges  Committee;  and  a  Committee  for 
the  prevemion  of  Floods  on  the  River  Thames,  Ever  this 
list  does  not  exhaust  the  responsibihties  of  tlic  Mctropolitaji 
IJonrd,  which,  like  the  Privj*  Council,  has  been  charged 
with  a  muitilude  of  miscellaneous  powers  for  which  no  other 
convenient  trustee  could  be  found— having,  for  instance,  it 
general  jurisdiction  over  metropoJitan  tramways,  and  being 
made  arbiter  as  to  such  matters  as  the  proportion  of  parochial 
contributions  towards  ordinary  roadways  in  more  than  one 
parji^b,  and  the  adjustment  of  parochial  divisions. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  District,  which  comprehends  the 
■whole  Metropolis,  exclusive  of  the  City,  was  formed  by  an  Act 
of  1829,  a  year  before  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  was 
passed  for  the  country  at  large.  The  effect  of  this  Act  is  to 
place  the  Metropolitan  Police  under  the  command  of  a  com- 
mis-sioner  nominated  by  the  Honie  Secretary,  and  responsible 
lo  him  alone.  The  Home  Secretarj'  also  nominates  the  stj[>cn- 
diary  police  magistrates  for  London  and  Middlesex,  who 
exercise  a  petty  sessional  jurisdiction  in  the  thirteen  police 
courts  of  the  Metropolis,  exclusive  of  the  City.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  that,  in  these  re-specls,  London  enjoys  a  less 
degree  of  independence  than  provincial  boroughs,  whose 
councils  regulate  the  borough  police,  and  whose  magistrates, 
instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  as  head  of 
the  Imperial  Executive,  arc  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  head  of  the  Law. 

For  the  purposes  of  Poor  Law  adiuinistration,  London  con- 
sists of  thirty  divisions,  fourteen  of  which  arc  old  parishes,  and 
sixteen  unions  of  parishes.  Any  of  these  diviiions,  however, 
may  be  associated,  by  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  under  an  Act  of  18^7,  for  contribution  to  certain  special 
objects.    The  "  Metropolitan  Asylum  Board,"  which  provides 
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for  the  accommodation  of  imbeciles  and  of  snull-[)0x  or  fever 
patienu:,  actually  rcprejent-i  all  the  diviaions,  while  there  arc 
several  common  infirmaries  and  district  workhouse  schools  for 
smaller  groups  or  dLvIsions.  A  somewhat  exceptional  dbcrciion 
in  respect  of  ordinary  out-door  relief  in  allowed  to  metropolitan 
guardians,  as  to  other  guaidians  of  very  large  urban  unioru,  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
exceptionally  powerful  hold  u^xin  their  action  is  retained  by 
that  Board  in  respect  of  medical  relief,  both  out-door  and  in- 
door. A  Common  Poor  Fund  was  fonncd  in  1867,  to  which 
all  the  divisions  contribute  rateably,  upon  which  the  whttlu  cost 
of  drugs  is  charged,  and  out  of  which  each  division  is  entitled 
to  receive  a  grant  of  Hvcpencc  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  in-door  pauper,  if  its  giiardeanii  have,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board,  fulAllod  all  their  legal  obligations.  The  leverage 
aRbrded  hy  tliis  ,pro%-Uion  has  enabled  the  I-ot^^I  Government 
Board  to  insist  upon  many  imfirovements  in  workhouse  infir- 
maries which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  powerless  to 
enforce,  and  the  same  principle  extends  to  the  establishment  of 
dispensariejiand  the  payment  of  school  fees  for  paupwrchildren. 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Loc-il  Government  Board  for 
1S80 — I,  that  during  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  tSSo,  no 
less  llian  ;C769,648  was  paid,  under  various  heads,  out  of  the 
Common  Poor  Fund,  whicli  icpre&cnts  an  equalisation  of  poor 
rales  over  the  whole  metropolitan  district  to  an  extent  already 
amounting  to  43 — ^3  per  cent,  of  the  total  relief  expenditure. 
There  is  another  marked  [jcculiarity  in  the  Poor  Iak  system 
of  the  Metropolis  which  brings  it  still  more  directly  under  Im- 
perial influence.  In  noa-mcttopolitan  unions  the  attendance 
of  resident  magistrates,  as  tx-t>fficw  guardians,  is  generally  suf- 
ficient to  halajice  in  some  degree  the  prejudices  ui  parochial 
representatives,  but  in  London  unions,  many  of  which,  and 
especially  the  poorest,  ha^-c  few  active  magistrates  residing 
within  them,  the  Government  is  emjiowered  to  nominate 
guardians  not  exceeding  in  number  one-fourth  of  each  Board. 
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A  similar  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  Board,  of  whose  sixty  mem- 
bers three-fourths  are  elected  by  the  several  boards  of  guarclians 
united  fof  this  puiposej  and  one-fourth  arc  appointed  by  the 
Local  Govcmmenl  Board. 

By  the  Education  Act   of  1870,  the  whole   Metropolis,  in- 
cluding (he  City,  was  constituted  a  school  district  by  itseif,  and 
the  "  School  Board  for  London  "  now  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  local  institutions  of  the  Metropolis.     It  con- 
sists of  fifty  members,  elected  by  constituencies  which  coincide, 
more  or  less,  in  respect  of  area,  with  those  of  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs   in   the   Metropolis,    by  the   method  of  cumulative 
voting,  which,  strange  to  say,  must  be  conducted  secretly  out- 
side the  City,  but  openly  within  the  City.     Moreover,  in  the 
City  the  €tectora.l  body  is  the  same  as  for  the  election  of 
Common   Councilmen  ;    whereas  in   the   rest   of  London  it 
includes  all  the  ratepayers.     The    publicity  which    has  been 
given  from  the  fint  lo  all  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
School  Board,  the  magnitude  of  its  lask,  and  its  effect  in  re- 
viving municipal  life  within  the  Metropolis,  combine  to  make 
its  operation  one  of  the  most  instructive  eKperiments  in  urban 
sc]f-govemmenl  that  has   yet  been  tried   since  the   Municipal 
Corporations  Act  was   passed.     It  has  often  been   remarked 
that,  in  its  personal  composition,  the  London  School  Board, 
directly  elected   by  ratepnying  householders,  conlmsts  favour- 
ably with   the  Melropolitan  Board  of  Works,  elected  by  the 
vestries.     Whether  or   not    this    comparison    be  jusi,  it  must 
Qot  be  forgotten  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  local 
wants  of  each  district,  such  as  is  acquired  by  long  training  in 
vestries,  is  more  essential  ou  a  Board  of  Works  than  on  a 
School   Board,       At   all    events,    the   London    School   Board 
has  never  failed  to  attract  the  services  of  able  and  public 
spirited  men  in   sufficient  numbers   to   leaven  the  mass  of 
their  colleagues,  and  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  in  shaping  its 
educational  policy.     Tlmugh  it  has  certainly  not  eiTcd  on  the 
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side  of  economy  in  exercising  its  rating  powers  for  titc  creclion 
and  mainteiunce  of  new  schools,  no  Uiiit  oi  suspicion  of  job- 
bery lias  ever  yet  rested  upon  it.     Considering  that  its  labours 
are  not  only  unpaid,  but  too  often  tlianklesfi,  and  ihit  it  is 
largely  recruited  from  the  cammercut  and  professional  classis, 
the  standard  of  industry  which  has  become  traditional  among 
its  members  is  worthy  of  tlie  higliesl  admiration.     The  same 
may  be  said  of  its  success  in  solving  the  religious  difficulty,  as 
well  as  in  efficiently  organising  elementary  education  over  the 
whole  Metropolis,  thus  falsifying  the  predictions  of  those  who 
declared  such  centrali5:ition  to  be  itnposaible.       Bill  it  could 
scarcely  have  brought  accurate  local  knowledge  and  minute 
superintendence  to  benr  on  every  parish  had  it  not  been  aided 
by  voluntary  district  conimiltets  in  the  management  of  schools 
and  the  enforcement  of  attendance.     On  tlieae  district  com- 
mittees members  of  the  Board  have  a  right  lo  sit  exc^do, 
while  all  act  under  the  directions  of  the  Board  itself.     The 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Board  amounted  in   iSSi  to  about 
;£'676,s8o,  involving  a  rate  of  nearly  6\A.  in  the  pound  ;  the 
number  of  cliildrcn  on  the  rolls  of  the  Board  Schools  exceeded 
367,300,  and  chat  on  the  rolls  of  "cfncienf*  voluntary  schooh 
amounted  to  238,553,  against  3)3,518  on  the  rolls  of  these 
scJiooIs  in  December,  187 1,  notwithstanding  that  many  volun- 
tary schools  have  since  been  transferred  to  the  Board.     The 
total  number  on  the  rolls  of  London    schools  is,  therefore, 
505)867,    or    more    than    double    the    ascertained    total    of 
1870.      It    is,    perhaps,    too    soon    to    determine    with    cer- 
tainty how  far  ihc  intrinsic  value  and  pernianent  interest  of 
popular  education,  the  rivalry  of  religious  parties,  the  cumula- 
tive method  of  voting,  or  less  obvious  causes,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  these  satisfactory  results.     But  the  example 
of  the  London  School  Baird  is,  at  least,  enough  to  encourage 
the  belief  that,  under  proper  conditions,  Local  Government  on 
an  elective  basis  may  be  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  paro- 
chial state^^ft. 
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I.  In  reviewing  the  present  system  of  Local  Government 
in  England,  iTie  bare  outlines  of  which  hav«  been  sTceiched,  the 
feature  which  first  arrests  our  attention  is  its  striking,  and  almost 
obtrusive,  Uck  of  unity.  The  perceptiun  of  this  salient  fact 
would  not  be  wealcened,  but  strengthened,  by  a  minuter  exami- 
nation of  details.  For  instance,  not  merely  is  there  one  sani- 
tary code  for  urban  and  another  for  rural  districts^  one  for  the 
Metropolis  and  another  for  provincial  boroughs,  oneforborouglis 
and  another  for  noncorporate  towns,  and  so  forth ;  but,  for 
sanitary  puqaoses,  the  borouglis  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bland- 
ford,  Calne,  Wenlock,  Folke-itone,  and  Newport  in  ihe  Isle  of 
Wight,  arc  not  deemed  boroughs  ;  and  some  very  large  towns, 
sud*  as  Birkenhead  and  Cheltenham,  are  neither  municipal 
boroughs  nor  Local  Board  districts,  but  governed  by  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  whose  powers,  under  their  several  local 
Acts,  may  range  from  desijotlsm  to  impotence,  and  are  probably 
quite  unknown  lo  nine-tentlis  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  the 
inhabitants  of  ordinary  boroughs  live  in  four  distinct  areas  for 
purposes  of  local  government ^the  borough  itself,  the  parish, 
the  union,  and  the  county.  None  of  these  areas  are  contermi- 
nous, except  by  accident,  with  any  of  ihc  others  ;  and  different 
parts  of  the  same  borough  ate  or  may  be  in  different  parishes, 

•and  in  different  unions,  and  in  different  counties.  The  authority 
under  which  the  burgher  is  or  may  be  governed  is  si\-fold-^ 
that  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Vestry,  the  Burial  Board,  the 

lScIiooI  Board,  the  Guardians,  and  the  Cuunty  Quarter  Sessions. 
All  these  arc  different  bodies,  and  persons  resident  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  borough  may  be  under  different  Vestries, 
Burial  Boards,  Guardians,  and  Quarter  Sessions.  In  like 
manner,  the  inhabitants  of  Local  Government  districts  live 
in  four  distinct  areas,  and  may  he  under  six  different  local 
bodies,  five  of  which,  again,  may  be  different  for  different  parts 
of  the  same  district.     These  bodies,  moreover,  are  elected  or 
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appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  dilTerent  ways;  levy  rates  on 
diffcienl  principles  of  assessment,  and  employ,  for  the  most 
pari,  tliffcrent  staffs  of  officer*.  As  if  this  multiplicity  of  local 
functionaries  were  not  sufiicienl,  none  of  them  are  entcusted 
with  the  collection  of  Income  Tax  ur  Assessed  Tajten ;  this 
being  the  province  of  scp.irate  com  missions, 

A  certain  degree  of  diversity,  it  is  mic,  must  be  ascribed 
to  natural  and  inevitable  causes,  which  no  legislation  could 
have  eliminated,  and  which  it  is  no  part  of  sound  policy  to 
ignore.  The  IJoilt  Board,  which  regulates  t!ic  navigation  of 
the  Mersey,  at  Liverpool,  could  have  no  place  at  Manchester. 
Villages  separated  by  a  mountain  chain  from  thc^ci^t  of  their 
own  county,  must  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  linked Vith  neigh- 
bouring villages  in  another  county;  and  venerable  uties,  with 
customs  older  than  the  common  law  itself,  shoulXflot  be 
compelled,  on  light  grounds,  to  surrender  them.  Sti\  after 
making  every  allowance  for  such  considerations,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  a  reckless  neglect,  both  of  scientific  priu- 
ciples  and  of  practical  convenience,  on  the  part  of  successive 
Parliaments,  could  alone  have  brought  about  that  portentous 

J  confusion  of  all   the   eleinen.t3   in  Local  Government  which 
Mr.  Goschen  justly  described  as  a  chaos  of  authorities,  a  chaos 
of  rates,  and  achaos,  worse  than  all,  of  areas.     He  might  have' 
added  that  a  chaos  of  local   elections   and   local  frandiiscs  \ 
aggravates  the  chaos  of  authorities,  rates,  and  areas,  since  the 
method  and  lime  of  recording  votes  for  various  local  officers, 
as  w«U  as  the  qualifications  of  the  rarious  local  electorates, >/ 
difier  so  widely  as  to  defy  analysis  and  generalisation.     Tnie 
it  is  that  less  collision  and  friction  results  from  this  lack  of 
unity  than  it  would  surely  produce  in  a  nntion  with  less 
capacity  for  selfgovernmenL     Common  sense  tcU  us,  however 
that  it  must  involve,  as  it  does  palpably  involve,  an  enormous 
waste  of  power  and  materials.     It  has  been  caletiklcd  that 
raorc    than    7,000    persons,    mostly  fathers   of  f^imilies,   arc 
engaged  in  various  official  positivui,  ^vithout  salary,  admituv 
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tcTiag  the  loc&l  afiaits  of  the  Metropolis.  Now,  it  is  certaio 
tlut  half  ^s  Dumber  of  persons  m^ht  do  ibe  same  work  more 
cffickot)}-,  if  it  «'«Ke  properly  dislnbul«d  «mog  them,  in 
I  le^tect  of  place  and  tiine,  and  that  half  the  salaries  of  clerks, 
'  Mid  odter  paid  officers  vho  asaA  Ibem,  might  be  saved  by  a 
snnibr  reafi^QSCnenL 

«.  Anodiei  leAection,  fiorccd  upon  ns  by  a  study,  hovevcr 
mperfect,  of  Locil  Gqrenunetrt  io  EngUnd,  is,  that  much 
.  vaster  and  mora  vanous  iatewsts  are  practically  subjected  to 
h  than  is  ccmmoidy  realised,  or  dun  were  subjected  to  it 
in  the  Ust  genecttion.      Let  its  take  as   an   cump]c  the 
tnHi»d}Ml  govcnnncni  of  Liverpool,  vhida    has    beeo  well 
.lOmied  to  Aat  of  a  tnatitiiDe  sute;  and  let  os,  for  the  saVc  of 
'tomvAicnce,  adopt  a  financial  standard  of  measurement.    A 
cotKtse  accoant  of  Uveipool  Anance  was  embodied  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Wmiam  Ratbbone.  M.P.,  on  "The  Growth  of  Local 
TaXAtisvi  in  I  Jrerpoot,*  pubfishcd  a  few  )-car3  ago.     From  this 
it  »p|>e*r5i  that,  in  the  >-ear  i&ji,  j^st^TiS  was  raised  in 
itet  by  the  CoqMcatkn  of  Liveipool,  for  lighting  and  fire- 
iltcc^  scavengings  pftviag,  seweng^  watering,  public  paiks, 
and   prncral   piuposes.      This  sum.  howe^-er,   by  no   means 
co\vPcd  the  whole  cxpcndihire  out  of  the  borough  fund,  since 
Uvcr|«v.M  vAs  fortunaic  enough  to  possess  a  corporate  estate, 
*vrth  n*ore  tlian  jf6oo,ooa  a  year  if  let  at  rack  rent,  and 
actually  yielding  more  than  j^'ioo.ooo  a  year,  besides  large 
])rolit;f  detivc\l  from  market  tine^  lc$al  fees,  and  other  sources; 
that  no  rate  wai  nc«l<xt  l*  maintain  the  ordinary  police. 
loreover,  the  ikkmt  rates,  other  narochiiil  rates,  and  a  museum 
rate,   were  levies)   separately  by  the   jKiiish  authorities,  and 
amounted  in  the  o^rcgatc  Io  ;£^i  96,360  for  the  year   1S71. 
Altogether  Mr.  Rathbone  slated  the  whole  receipts  from  mces 
at  ^^481,089,  besides  the  rent  paid  for  water  supply,  which  he 
reckoned  at  ;^75.ooo,  and  the   income  of  the  Corporation 
from  all  other  sources,  which  he  reckoned  at  ^160,000.     It 
follows  that  Liverpool  had  in  1871  a  local  revenue  of  more 
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than  j^Soo.ooo,  over  and  above  the  ptocMds  of  loans,  and 
oth{U  ceccipls  on  capital  account. 

Of  the  municipal  debts  thus  coutraclcd  by  municipal 
lioroiighs  full  returns  arc  laid  annually  before  the  I-ocal  Govern- 
mcDt  Board.  The  Report  for  i3So-i  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
1879-S0  an  aggregate  amount  of  j^6,3 13,21 7  was  outstanding  on 
the  security  of  borough  rates,  and  ^46,666,978  on  the  security 
of  urban  sanitary  rates,  raised  by  Town  Councils.  'I"he  same 
Report  states  the  rateable  value  of  240  miuiicipal  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales  at  ;£3 1,849,560,  The  Report  also 
furnishes  an  abstract  of  the  whole  sum  raised  by  local 
taxation,  and  expended  for  purposes  of  Local  Governmenl  in 
England  and  Wales.  Hence  it  appears  that,  during  the  year 
1879-80,  the  sum  of  ;£25,g36,943  was  levied  by  rates  falling 
on  rateable  property,  the  sum  of  ^4,678,211  was  levied  by 
tolls,  dues,  and  rents,  falling  on  traffic,  and  the  sum  of 
^^437,946  was  levied  by  diilies  falling  on  consumable 
articles — in  other  words,  by  the  coal,  wine,  and  grain  duties 
payable  in  the  port  of  London.  The  aggregate  yield  of 
loc^  taxation  in  1879-80  was,  therefore,  ;^3t,043,ioo, 
exclusive  of  loans  contracted  on  the  security  of  rates  and 
"other  sources."  Including  these,  the  total  revenue  for 
pur|>osesofLoa.I  Government  leached  j£'s3,940,75t,  exceeding 
the  total  expenditure  by  nearly  ^3,700,000.  The  whole 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  respective 
accounts  for  the  same  year  was  no  less  than  ;^i37,o96,do7. 
exceeding  the  whole  amount  for  the  previous  year  by  more  than 
^£8,500,000.  These  figures,  wliich  dwarf  the  proportions  of 
many  nation,il  budgets  and  debts,  may  be  left  to  spealc  for 
themseives,  and  do  not  require  to  be  supplemented  by  instances 
of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  local  taxation  and  expenditure, 
especially  in  great  towns,  come  home  to  every  ratepayer.  It 
may  be  said,  in  a  word,  that  Imperial  finance,  even  when 
it  deals  with  larger  totals,  does  not  deal  with  more  important 
items    than  local  finance,  and    that    Imperial  Government, 
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though  it  affects  the  destinies  of  nations  more  sensibly,  is  less 
closely  bound  ii|>  with  daily  lire  than  I^cal  Government. 

3.  If  we  bere  pause  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  Local  Govern- 
ment in  England  can  be  said  to  work  well,  as  a  whole,  and 
which  are  the  strongest  or  weakest  parts  of  the  machinery,  we 
are  at  once  confronted  with  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty 

(In  all  government,  efficiency  depends  more  upon  individual 
itction  than  upon  constitutional  mies ;  but  in  Local  Govern- 
ment of  the  English  type,  almost  everything  depends  on  the 
character  and  abilities  of  the  men  who  may  be  induced  by 
various  motives  to  engage  in  it.  The  well-known  case  of  the 
Atcham  Union,  in  Shropshire,  where  pauperism  was  reduced 
to  a  well  Tiigh  incredible  minimum  by  the  devoted  personal 
exertions  of  a  single  landlord,  shows  how  admirable  an  instru- 
ment of  Local  Government  even  3  rural  board  of  guardians 
may  become  under  tlie  leadership  of  an  enlightened  chairman. 
Nor  would  it  be  impossible  to  pick  out  small  pimshes,  both  in 
towns  and  in  country  districts,  whose  local  administration, 
owing  to  similar  causes^  would  comiiaie  favourably  with  that  of 
some  great  municipalities.  Speaking  generally,  however,  we 
1  cannot  but  recognise  the  superiority  of  large  to  small  boroughs 
in  nil  the  cardinal  virtues  of  I-ocal  Government;  nor  shall  we 
fail  to  observe  that  a  locnl  governing  body  usually  discharges 
its  functions  the  better,  the  higher  those  functions  are  in  ibeir 
own  nature.  The  way  in  which  business  is  done  in  several  of 
the  more  important  Town  Councils,  by  men  thoroughly  con- 
ver-.-!nt  M-ith  every  detail  of  local  affairs,  stimulated  to  industry 
and  fortified  against  jobbery  by  the  vigilance  of  iheir  col- 
leagues, i.iised  above  personal  jealousies  by  a  sense  of  coriioratc 
dignity,  and  made  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  individual  responsi- 
bility by  a  careful  division  of  labour,  is  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of  Conimont,  or  ir 
most  of  the  public  offices.  It  is  in  such  boroughs,  moreover, 
that  ratepayers  arc  most  readily  induced  to  sanction  expendi- 
ture on  non-utilitarian  objects,  like  free  libraries  and  public 
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museums,  in  which  England  is  as  yet  so  far  behind  the  United 
States.  Areturn  made  in  1877  showed  that  Manchester  hsd 
already  established  six  free  libraries,  anil  Itinninj^hnin  live, 
Uradford,  Bristol,  Leeds,  l.iverpoolj  Salford,  Sheffield,  with 
some  forty-four  other  boroughs,  had  also  adopted  the  Free 
Libraries  Acts;  while  only  nin^  pkccs  other  Uun  corporate 
towns  had  done  so,  and,  for  want  of  a  sound  municipal  spirit, 
the  only  I^ndoii  district  that  had  adopted  the  Acts  was  that  of 
Westminster. 

But  the  School  Boards  of  London,  and  a  (cw  provincial 
capitals,  ttuy  probably  be  cited  as  the  best  specimens  of  Local 
Government  to  be  seen  in  Englnnd,  inasmuch  as  they  hnvc 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  most  educated  members  of  the 
community  for  the  performance  of  the  highest  local  dutyi 
thereby  fulfilling  two  main  conditions  of  efficiency.  Kor  some- 
what different  reasons,  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  nistrict  Board 
is  second  to  no  other  local  governing  body  in  i/)ndon  in  repu- 
tation for  administrative  capacity.  Here  the  fifteen  members 
nominated  and  carefully  selected  by  the  Government  not  only 
lake  a  leading  part  in  the  work,  by  virtue  of  ihcir  education  and 
standing,  but  set  a  standard  of  honesty  and  .ability  to  which  the 
representative  members,  themselves  picked  men,  cannot  but 
approximate  On  the  other  hand,  ihc  cardinal  vices  of  Local 
Government  ate  loo  often  illustrated  in  the  municipal  economy 
of  decayed  or  decaying  boroughs,  in  the  sanitary  economy  of 
localities  wliere  an  educated  class  is  wanting,  and  in  the 
management  of  pauixyism  under  boards  of  guardians  mainly 
consisting  of  farmers  and  tradespeojile.  In  such  cases,  even 
if  there  is  no  vcr>*  gross  vcnatitj",  there  is  almost  sure  to 
be  an  inclination  to  short-sighted  extnivagance,  aLlemating. ' 
with  short-sighted  parsimony,  and  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive prevalence  of  corraption  in  that  subtler  form  known 
in  America  as  "  log-rolling."  The  contractor  or  builder  hAs 
not  merely  prir.itc  ambition  to  gratify,  but  private  interests  to 
serve,  by  getting  into  the  Town  Council  when  a  scheme  of 
E  3 
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drainage  or  street  impTovemcnt  hapjiens  lo  be  on  foot.  The 
petty  cottage  proprietor  and  the  petty  shopkeeper  arc  tcitiptedi 
as  guardians  of  the  poor,  to  keep  their  debtors  or  customers 
Afloat  by  reckless  out-door  relief;  and  are,  perhaps,  tacitly  in 
league  with  the  farmer,  who  dreads  above  ail  things  a  migration 
of  able-bodied  labourers.  The  self-compUcent  member  of  an 
obscure  School  Bonrdy  like  the  churchwarden  of  past  genera- 
tions, likes  to  lay  out  large  sums  on  bricks  and  mortar,  with  a 
^UUice  of  beholding  his  own  naine  engraved  on  a  tablet,  and 
sees  his  advantage  in  giving  handsome  orders  to  architects  and 
decorators  :  but,  as  a  representative  of  ratepayets,  he  grudges 
the  sclioolmaster  his  well-earned  salary,  and  will  cut  down  the 
most  legitimate  items  of  annual  expenditure  to  jiut  a  good  face 
on  the  balance-sheet.  This  strange  combination  of  penny- 
wisdom  in  the  disposition  of  income  with  pound-folly  in  the 
disposition  of  capital  Is  indeed  a  besetting  weakness  of  English 
Local  Goyeiniuent  in  its  lower  gradations.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  it,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  cheaply  worked; 
and  notwithstanding  that  economy  is  both  the  boast  and  the 
reproach  of  local  elective  boards,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in 
this  respect,  they  have  much  to  learu  from  the  non-eleelii'c 
magistrates  who  manage  county  finance. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  survey  county 
administration  in  its  entirely  'without  being  struck  with  the 
cxtraordii3ary  absence  of  self-government  in  rural  communities, 
Wc  are  wont  to  look  back  on  Saxon  limes  as  barbarous,  and 
on  the  feudal  system  as  oppressive  :  but  the  smi[»!e  truth  is 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  in  an  "English  country  parish 
h,^ve  at  this  moment  less  share  in  Local  Goveminert  than 
belonged  to  all  classes  of  freemen  for  cciiluries  before  and  for 
centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Again,  they  have  not 
merely  less  share  in  Local  Government  than  belongs  to  French 
peasants  of  the  present  day,  but  less  than  belonged  to  French 
peasants  under  the  eighteenth  centiirj'  monarchy,  though  more, 
it  must  be  allowed,  than  belonged  to  their  own  aoccslora  of 
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ihe  same  age,  as  described  by  Fielding.    They  are  protected, 
it  is  Iruc,  againsi  arbiirary  injustice  by  Imi>i;rial  laws,  enforced, 
07  supposed  to  be  enforced,  Ihrouj^li  Icnpcrial  officers,  and  tlie 
county  magistrates,  who  possess  a  legal  authority  more  palri- 
arcbal  than  could  be  claimed  by  Norniaii  barons  of  the  second 
order,  exercise  tliat  authority  under  ihc  searching  eye  of  ptiblic 
opinion.      But  while  the  purity  of  maglsleiial  decbion.i  is 
rarely  impeached,  they  not  unfrcqucntly  bear  traces  of  sub- 
senlence  to  local  or  class  prejudices,  even  when  they  are  not 
indefensible   enough    to   be   reversed.       If   the   sentences   of 
borough  magiitrates  on  rufRam  convicted  of  wifc-bcating,  and 
other  violent  outrages,  ate  apt  to  be  unduly  light,  because 
popular  seiiliraent  does  not  regard  such  crimes  with  adequate 
abhorrence,  the  sentences  of  county  magistrates  on  [xiachers 
and  tumip-9tealers  are  apt,  for  a  converse  reason,  to  be  unduly 
severe.    If  the  propensity  of  borough  magistrates  to  favouritisni 
in  the  regulation  uf  public  house  licenses  wab  one  principal 
ground  for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  the  exercise  of  the  same 
discretional  jurisdiction  by  county  mugislrates  sometimes  laid 
iheni  open  to  a  suspicion  of  seeldng  the  benefit  of  ihcJr  own 
properties  rather  than  of  the  ixjpulation  concerned.    If  a  clique 
of  shopkeepers  occasionally  succeeds  in  pulling  the  wires  of 
municipal  election;  in  boroughs  so  as  to  keep  patronage  and 
protits  in  its  own  handi*,  county  magistrates  have  been  known 
to  support  each  other  on  assessment  committees  in  latiiig 
splendid  mansions  at  a  preposterously  low  valuation.     Yet  few 
will  deny  that  more  intelligeiict:  and  public  spirit  is  to  be 
found  in  the  county  magistr.-icy,  whether  assembled  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  or  acting  ex  ojia'o  on  various  mixed  boards,  than  is 
manifested  I»y  the  elective  delegates  of  parishes.    It  is  generally 
fcit  that  an  ordinary  body  of  parochial  ratepayers  in  a  country 
parish  could  not  be  safely  tnisted  with  judicial  authority  of  any 
^nd,  with  the  control  of  licenses,  or  with  the  management  of 
lOols;  and  the  Legislature  still  treats  them  as  incompetent 
to  use  the  Pftrliamentary  franchise  aright,  foe  want  of  proper 
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training  in  the  old  English  art  of  Ioca.1  self-government.    Nor  is 

this  degeneracy  of  rural  districts  in  the  capacity  of  democratic 
action  redeemed  by  a  thoroughly  vigorous  Bud  complete  Qt;gani- 
sation  of  counties  on  the  departmental  system.  On  the 
contrary,  whereas  elective  mayors-  of  borow^hs  may  be  and 
have  been  held  responsible  at  law  for  the  peace  of  their 
respective  iirccincts,  there  ia  no  individual  or  permanent 
rci>reseiiiUition  of  Government,  cither  Local  or  Imperial,  in 
counties.  The  prerogatives  of  tiie  I-ord  Lieutenant  arc 
becoming  more  and  more  shadowy ;  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  is  a  fluctuating  body  whose  meetings  are  intermittent; 
and  the  discretionary  authority  of  the  magistrates  is  seldom 
quickened  into  activity,  though  it  may  be  checked,  in  case 
of  excess,  by  the  superior  authority  of  the  Home  Olficc  or 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  An  indolent  magistrate  does  nothing ; 
aa  energetic  magistrate  is  mo.'itly  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  Let  it  be  granted  that  small  fajniers  and  cottagers, 
however  impatient  of  local  taxation,  arc  by  no  means 
disposed  to  grudge  their  landlords  the  burdensome  privilege  of 
conducting  Local  Government  on  their  behalf;  still,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  the  rural  districts  of  England  many  of  the 
powers  which  properly  belong  to  village  communes  are  either 
quite  extinct  or  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  non-elective 
magistrates. 

5.  It  would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  measure  the  wliole 
amount  of  self-governing  energy  in  the  rural  districts  of 
England  by  the  standard  of  parochial  or  county  organisation. 
The  same  process  which  has  imp.7ired  the  organisation  of 
counties  and  of  parishes  has  also,  as  we  have  seen,  created 
new  centres,  as  well  as  new  modes,  of  Local  Government ; 
and,  moreover,  as  we  arc  about  to  sec,  has  diverted  a.  large 
amount  of  nclfgoverning  energy  from  Local  to  Imperial 
legislation.  A  due  appreciation  of  these  and  other  centralising 
tendencies  b  doubly  necessary,  for  it  is  liere  that  we  must  seek 
both  an  explanation  of  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in 
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English  local  institutions,  especially  during  the  present  reign, 
and  a.  starting-point  for  their  future  reform. 

I'erhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  English  Local  I 
Government  in  modern  times  is  the  system,  emphatically 
condemned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  enables  th«  Imperial 
executive  to  exercise  an  indirec^t  eonlrol  over  many  of  its 
functions  by  means  of  Stale  inspection  and  State  grants 
dependent  on  ellidency.*  No  such  expedient  w-as  known  to 
our  ancestors,  whose  only  device  for  enforcing  the  perfonnancc 
of  their  duties  by  local  authorities  in  counties,  hundreds, 
tOHTis!iip3,  or  boroughs  was  the  imposition  of  pecuniary  fines 
which  it  was  not  always  easy  to  exact.  But  Stale  influence  in 
the  present  day  is  not  limited  to  indircrt  pressure.  It  extends 
also  to  a  direct  interference  by  Parliament,  and  the  central 
depvtments  of  Oovemment,  with  matters  prei'iously  left  to 
local  or  private  regulation,  such  as  the  hours  uf  labour,  the 
working  of  mines,  and  even  domestic  arrangements,  so  far 
as  they  may  bear  upon  health.     The  dcinand  for  this  kind 

"  Tiie  fullowing  Table,  shewing  ihc  CStcnt  to  which  local  lalei  liavi! 
been  subsidised  from.  Imperial  fundi  (luriiii;  ibc  Uirtt  years  tnilin;;  iiith 
iSSi,  Is  given  In  ihe  Report  of  the  Ixiual  Giivcrnmcnl  Board  for  tSSo-l. 
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of  interference,  which  is  as  oUl  as  sumptuary  laws,  has  not 
arisen  so  much  from  any  despotic  or  bureaucratic  joaloiisy 
of  local  independence,  as  from  a.  popular  eagerness  to  employ 
\ht  powerful  machinery  of  central  legislation  and  administration 
to  compass  some  end  which  is  ardently  desired.  Those  who 
advocate  the  nationalisatio'n  of  poor-law  relief,  of  educational 
management,  and  ever*  of  land-tenure — who  clamour  for  a 
Stale  guarantee  of  sea-going  vesseis,  and  of  friendly  societies, 
or  who  maintain  that  Government  should  test  not  merely 
weights  and  measures,  but  the  quality  of  c\-cry  article  sold — are 
not  consciously  opponents  of  local  or  individual  liberty,  but 
simply  aiuiious  to  attain  beneficial  objects  by  the  shortest 
possible  mctliod.  This  anxiety  may,  and  sometimes  does,  lead 
to  legislative  mistakes,  which  a  wise  respect  for  local  and 
individual  liberty  would  have  rendered  impossible.  But,  after 
all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  English  civilisation  should  not  be 
retarded  until  the  more  backward  parts  of  the  country  have 
placed  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  more  advanced ;  and  ilie 
example  of  municipal  corporations  shows  both  how  litde  self- 
reform  can  be  trusted,  and  how  much  self-govemment  may 
gain  by  Imperial  inttrvontion. 

Oilier  centralising  tendencies  have  sprung  from  a  patriotic 
craving  for  a  higher  national  life,  from  a  bitter  experience 
of  the  abuses  and  disorders  incident  to  an  excessive  sub- 
division of  local  powers,  from  the  centripetal  force  which 
now  attracts  population  towards  London,  and  from  a  legiti- 
mate expansion  of  social  ambition  and  political  energ>-,  chiefly 
due  to  such  irresistible  agencies  as  printing,  steam,  and  tele- 
graphy. In  the  olden  times,  when  people  were  far  more 
rooted  in  the  soil,  and  seldom  thought  of  changing  their 
residence,  or  buying  land  in  another  county,  there  was  an 
instinctive  attachment  to  local  institutions,  and  a  readiness  to 
serve  in  local  offices,  which  it  would  be  absurd  lo  expect  in 
days  when  men  are  more  familiar  with  national,  and  even  in- 
tematiO'nal,  interests ;  when  county  families,  and  the  burgher 
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aristocracy,  look  upon  I^Dndon  as  a  second  home  ;  when  Uie 
niial  labourers  thetnsclves  luve  become  niiiixalor}' ;  and  when 
smriller  are  precipitated  to'A'ards  larger  masses  of  population,  as 
by  a  fixed  law  of  political  graviwtion.  It  must  not  be  forgottett 
that  men  who  cheerfully  spent  their  lives  in  gratuitoiDi  cxenions 
on  behalf  of  their  own  neighbourhoods  had  lo  be  remunerated 
for  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  Parliament,  and 
would  have  thought  it  an  intolerable  hardship  to  be  impressed 
into  any  unpaid  commission,  such  as  those  which  nowadays 
perform  so  much  useful  work  for  the  public.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that,  putting  aside  all  those  persons  who  live  only  for 
sport  or  self-indulgence,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  leisuie 
and  biain-power  otherwise  available  for  Local  Government  is 
actuaHy  devoted  to  semi-public  dudes  of  a  tommercia]  or  a 
philanthropic  nature,  which  had  no  place  in  earlier  states 
of  society.  If  we  could  lay  our  bands  on  all  the  directors  of 
railway  and  other  joint  stock  comp.inies,  all  the  governors 
and  trustees  of  schools  nnd  other  eduraiion:il  institutions, 
all  the  managers  of  religious  and  charitable  societies,  and 
if  we  could  employ  their  undivided  powers  on  Ijocai  Govern- 
ment, we  should  no  longer  have  reason  to  Lament  a  dearth  of 
materials,  whatever  difticully  we  might  have  in  organising  and 
applying  them.  In  fact,  Local  Government  has  been  to  a  con. 
sidcrable  extent  sujjplanted  by  voluntary  association ;  and 
though  it  may  well  be  doubtful  whether  voluntary  association 
fosters  so  active  and  conscientious  a  sense  of  eitizenship,  it 
certainly  has  merits  of  its  own  to  which  the  old  English  squire 
or  burgher  was  altogether  a  stranger. 

6.  But  centralising  tendencies  are  not  the  only  forces  aD- 
tagonistic  to  effective  Local  Government  in  modern  England. 
The  unequal  distribution  and  exorbitant  influence  of  wealth, 
especially  in  the  form  of  landed  property,  would  be  a  formid- 
able counierpoise  to  local  Institutions  of  a  popular  character, 
even  if  the  social  current  did  not  set  in  the  direction  of  central- 
isation.    A  foreigner  might,  perhaps,  imagine  that  in  every 
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county  the  great  landowners  and  their  eldest  sons  would  be  the 
natural  champions  of  such  institutions,  from  which  the  country 
party  drew  its  very  lifc-blood  in  olden  times.  So,  too,  a 
foreigner  might  imagine  thnt  munici|).ll  independence  should 
be  cherished  by  the  leading  citizens  of  great  towns  vrith  as 
much  jealousy  and  [iride  as  in  the  days  of  which  Macauky 
tells  Us,  when  "  London  was  to  the  Londoners  what  Athens 
was  to  the  Athenians  in  t]ie  age  of  Pericles ;  what  Florence 
was  to  the  Florentines  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy."  Experience, 
however,  teaches  us  that  a  revival  of  self-government  in  counties 
is  not  ardently  desired,  if  it  be  not  discouraged,  by  the  landed 
aristocracy,  and  that  no  class  has  less  concern  for  self-govern- 
ment in  towns  than  the  commercial  aristocracy.  The  reason 
in  both  cases  is  obvious  enough.  The  power  which  a  great 
landowner  might  acquire  as  chairman  of  a  parochial  council,  or 
even  as  member  of  a  county  |jarliamcnt,  would  be  as  nothing 
compired  ^villi  the  power  wliich  he  already  possesses  as  lord  of 
all  the  farms,  cottages,  and  allotments  round  his  own  domain  ; 
as  the  chief  euiployfr  of  labour  in  ihc  locality',  and  as  a  resi- 
dent magistrate.  Such  a  man  will  often  attend  a  Board  of 
Cuardians,  because  he  has  a  seat  there  ex  ojia'o,-  hut  why 
should  lie  care  to  obtain  an  elective  office  by  the  votes  of  his 
own  dependents,  whose  unanimous  resolutions  m  any  com- 
munal assembly  which  could  be  constituted  would  be  practi- 
cally outweighed  by  the  expression  of  his  own  individual  will? 
The  merchant-princes  of  the  City,  and  the  richest  capitalists  in 
manufacturing  towns,  are  deterred  by  similar  motives  from  as- 
piring to  civic  dignities.  Their  sense  of  self-importance  and 
their  sense  of  responsibility  find  a  far  niore  complete  gratifica- 
tion in  the  colossal  operations  of  trade,  and  in  the  management 
of  country  estates  far  removed  from  their  place  of  business, 
than  is  offered  by  a  career  of  municipal  statesmanship  crowned 
■with  knighthood,  or  baronetcy  Itself.  The  one  municipal  dis- 
tinction which  is  generally  coveted  by  them  is  that  of  being 
placed  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  of  the  borough ;  and 
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those  who  have  once  become  magistrates  too  often  decline  any 
other  municipal  duty  which  they  may  pre^'iously  have  been  pei^ 
suadcd  to  discliarge. 

Not  is  this  indifference  to  Local  Government  among  the 
highest  elasses — both  in  towns  and  niral  districts — compen- 
sa.tcd  by  a  conesponding  zeal  for  it  among  the  lower  classes. 
With  all  its  advantages,  the  parochial  system,  as  it  exists  in 
English  cQuntxy  parishes,  is  singularly  ill-cnkulated  to  supply 
any  democratic  training  for  self-government,  or  to  promote  the 
recognition  of  common  interests  and  mutual  diuies  in  village 
communities.  The  humblest  member  of  a  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation, by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  independence,  is  made  to 
realise  that  he  is  a  citizen  j  but  llic  ordinary  English  farm- 
labourer,  accustomed  to  depend  on  the  clergyman  in  spiritual 
ni.aHers,  as  he  depends  on  the  squire  for  his  cottage  and  theJ 
farmer  for  his  wages,  does  not  yet  feel  himself  to  be  a  cilircn, 
and  will  not  be  made  to  feel  it  by  the  mere  acquisition  of  a 
Parliamentary  vote.  When  he  is  roused  into  a  belief  that  he 
is  deprivL'd  of  liis  rights,  his  first  instinct  is  to  combine  with  his 
fellows,  and  his  next  to  demand  protection  from  Parliament. 
He  scarcely  dreams  of  claiming  a  share  in  Local  Government ; 
and  even  trade  unioni&ts  in  towns,  with  all  their  capacity  for 
organisation  and  agitation,  have  seldom  put  forth  their  strength 
in  municipal  elections.  The  consequence  is  that,  whereas  the 
I^cnl  Government  of  rural  districts  is  chiefly  in  the  hamU  bl 
magistrates,  but  partly  in  the  hands  of  tenant  farmers,  the 
Local  Govcrnnicnt  of  towns  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
shopkeepers  and  struggling  professional  men,  engaged  in  busy 
callings  and  with  few  hours  to  spare  for  public  business.  Tlic 
of  the  population  take  little  part  in  political  life  of  any 
KCept  when  called  upon  to  vote,  to  attend  a  town  mect- 
^^^^  to  sign  a  petition  j  and  so  far  as  they  read  the  news- 
paper, they  probably  gain  more  knowledge  of  national  than  of 
local  affairs.  Neither  in  rural  districts  nor  in  towns  can  il  be 
said  that  activity  in  local  administration  is  an  avenue  to  Ew^w 
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ment;  and  persons  who  could  speak  with  authority  on  local 
affairs  are  often  set  aside  by  constituencies  in  favour  of  success- 
ful money  makers  or  political  adventurers.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  notorious  iliat  contests  for  municipal  office  are  mostly 
determined  by  the  same  political  considerations,  and  managed 
by  the  same  agtnts,  as  Parliamentary  elections.  This  partisan- 
Bhip  is  manifestly  an  evil,  for  it  may  involve  the  rejection  of  a 
good  alderman  or  councillor,  solely  because  he  is  on  the  less 
popular  side  in  Imperial  politics  ;  but  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evii, 
for  it  helps  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  jobbery  in  its  worst 
forms,  and  may  stimulate  men  of  a.  higher  stamp  to  accept 
municipal  office.  Moreover,  the  prevalence  of  keen  politic.il 
interest  in  a  borough  is  a  potent  security  for  a  \igi!ant  and 
searching  criticism  of  its  Local  Government.  It  is  one  great 
advantage  of  Imperial  over  municipal  adni in ist ration  that  it  is 
conducted  in  the  fierce  glare  of  publicity — under  the  scrutiny 
of  a  metropolitan  press,  which  no  blunder  can  escnpe,  and  no 
bribe  or  solicitation  can  silence.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said 
of  local  journalism,  except  in  one  or  two  provincial  towns  of 
the  first  order;  but  it  is  certain  that  where  local  party  apirit 
runs  high,  there  is  much  less  danger  of  public  interests  being 
neglected  than  where  a  non-political  local  oligarchy  rules 
supreme. 


rv. 

f.  Such  are  some  of  the  general  conditions  under  uhicl 
any  system  of  Local  Governmenl  must  be  worked  in  this 
country.  It  remains  to  consider  the  principles  .and  limitations 
to  be  observed  in  framing  a  legislative  scheme  for  the  reforraof 
Local  Government  in  England.  Several  of  these  have  been 
admirably  laid  down  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his 
treatise  on  Representative  Government ;  but  there  are  others, 
no  less  desen'ing  of  attention,  which  are  suggested  by  our  pre- 
vious review  of  the  subject. 
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T3ic  vcrj'  first  rule  which  a  statesman  would  set  before  him- 
self, in  attempting  &o  dtlBcuU  a  task,  would  be  a  rule  against 
destroying  any  local  institution  which  has  real  life  in  it.  There 
is  real  life  in  county  institutions,  not  merely  by  vltiue  of  the 
many  hislonca]  associations  belonging  to  counties,  but  also  by 
virtue  of  the  many  common  ties  and  interests  of  which  county 
towns  arc  the  centre,  and  of  the  vast  administrative  business 
sciualiy  iransacled  by  magistrates  and  other  county  authorities. 
However  great  the  disparity  in  size  between  the  smallest  and 
largest  counties,  even  the  smallest  contains  all  the  demenla 
requisite  for  an  indc[>endent  organisation ;  nor  is  there  any 
virtue  in  uniformity  of  size,  if  the  parts  of  each  organisation  be 
duly  proportioned-  For  similar  reasons,  there  is  real  life  in 
borough  institutions,  the  vitality  of  which  is  still  further 
strengthened  by  a  community  of  sentiments,  wants,  and  occu- 
pations, such  as  can  only  exist  in  a  to*Ti  population.  There  is 
real,  though  less  vigorous,  life  in  the  institutions  of  i>arishes, 
due  to  causes  already  explained,  as  well  as  to  a  frequent  con- 
nection between  parochial  and  territorial  franchises.  There  is 
still  more  real  life  in  unions,  notwithstanding  ihcir  lack  of  histori- 
cal associations,  and  their  aggressive  encroachments  on  boun- 
daries already  existing.  They  were  deliberately  formed  within 
living  memoTj'  for  purposes  of  local  administration,  and  have 
lately  acquired  fresh  Importance  as  the  provinces  of  rural  sanitary 
authorities.  Most  of  them,  too,  have  now  possessed,  for  more 
than  a  whole  generation,  a  local  council,  a  local  staff  of  officers, 
and  a  local  system  of  taxation,  to  which  many  other  local 
arrangements  have  been  adapted.  But  there  is  no  real  life  in 
the  institutions  of  Parliamentary  or  lieutenancy  divisions  of 
counties,  and  very  little  real  life  in  those  of  petty  sessional 
divisions  or  highway  districts,  which  may  be  altered  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  magistrates,  whhout  much  disturbance  of 
other  local  arrangements.  As  for  local  boards,  and  e^Tn  the 
recent  organisation  of  sanitary  authorities,  Ihcy  are  essentially 
proviMonil  in  their  character,  being,  in  fact,  expressly  niade 
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liable  to  variation  on  the  motion  of  the  centTnl  bonrd.  It  does 
nol  follow  thai  it  would  be  wise  to  uproot  tlicin  lustily,  or 
without  fijll  consideration  ;  but  where  a  country  is  found  to  be 
overcrowded  with  local  institutions,  it  is  the  less  vigorous  and 
deeply  rooted  which  must  be  first  weeded  out. 

The  same  distinction  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  re- 
adjustment of  existing  boundaries,  some  of  which  deserve  the 
utmost  respect,  because  determined  by  geograph icali  or  political 
landmarks  of  a  permanent  kind ;  while  others  rest  on  lines 
of  demarcation  which  have  either  been  obliterated  or  are 
tonsiantly  fluctuating.  A  river  may  be  the  best  of  natural 
boundaries  until  it  is  bridged  over ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  3. 
natural  boundary  at  all  when  its  two  banks  are  connected  by 
as  many  thoroughfares  ns  those  which  cross  the  TTiames  from 
l^ondon  and  Westminster  to  Southwark  and  Lambeth.  A 
river,  too.  may  be  the  worst  possible  boimdar)'  to  select  for 
a  sanitary  district,  if  Uic  object  be  to  subject  the  whole  river 
basin  to  a  common  system  of  drainage.  In  other  words,  local 
boiindaries  are  made  for  Local  Government,  and  not  Local 
Government  for  local  boundaries.  What  is  important  is  to 
iweservc  all  the  living  forces  and  sympathies  which  bind  mua 
together,  not  all  the  lines  which  may  have  been  traced  on 
official  maps  for  transient  administrative  purposes.  But  no 
reatljustment  of  boundaries  can  be  satisfactory  which  ignores 
the  manifold  and  increasing  dilTercnces  between  urban  and 
rural  districts.  Whatever  areas  be  adopted,  they  must  not  be 
90  geometrically  described  as  to  force  straggling  vilhgcs  into  a. 
MezcntLin  union  with  populous  towns,  and  they  must  he 
elastic  enough  to  provide  for  the  spontaneous  process  whereby 
the  former  are  ever  being  converted  into  ihe  latter. 

The  greatest  difficulty  connected  with  a  general  rectihcation 
of  local  boundaries,  and  that  which  has  mainly  deterred  the 
Legislature  from  attempting  il,  is  that  it  involves  a  change 
in  the  incidence  of  loc.lI  taxation.  This  is  a  difficulty  of  a 
kind  which  a  very  apt  to  be  unduly  magnified,     The  Union 
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Chargeability  Act  of  1865,  and  the  Act  of  1867,  wliereby  jioor 
nates  were  equalled  ihtoughout  I^ndon  for  ccrlaiii  purposes, 
involved  serious  changes  in  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  ; 
yet  the  beneficial  results  of  these  measures  have  outweighed 
any  inconvenience  or  liardslii]!  which  iiiay  thus  have  heen 
infliclcd  on  individuals  But  the  supposed  haidship  is  for 
the  most  part  imaginary.  No  man  settling  in  a  parish  or  A 
town  has  the  imallcst  right  to  presume  that  its  population  wi)l 
remain  constant  in  quantity  and  quality,  or  that  his  rates  will 
alwa^'s  be  as  light  a&  when  he  took  possession  o(  his  premises. 
With  proper  reservations  for  cxlremc  cases,  and  with  a  pro])tr 
discrimination  between  general  and  special  niles,  any  reform  of 
local  areas  which  should  render  Local  Government  more 
efficient  would  amply  justify  itself,  even  though  it  did  not,  as 
it  assuredly  would,  facilitate  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  manageinent  The  prospect  of  this  reduction  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  sUongest  but  least  avowed  obstacles  to  its  adoption. 
'ITiere  are  few  clerks  whose  offices  might  be  extinguished,  or 
whose  salaries  might  be  diminished,  by  a  comprehensive 
reconstniction  of  I^ocal  Government,  who  a.re  tiot  strenuous 
opponents  of  it ;  and  no  one  ran  estimate  beforehand  ihc 
obstructive  power  of  this  class,  mostly  composed  of  legal 
practitioners,  and  other  profcsuonal  agents,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  hidden  springs  of  local  action. 

Another  financial  difficulty  which  has  greatly  oK-icurcd  the 
question  of  Local  Government  is  the  difficulty  of  making  all 
descriptions  of  property  conlribntc  equally  to  local  taxatioru 
Now,  whate^'Cr  this  difficulty  may  be,  and  however  necessary  it 
may  be  to  surmount  it  before  reforming  local  taxation,  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  a  reform  of 
Local  GovernmenU  Whether  or  not  the  rich  fundholder  ought 
to  bear  as  large  a  proportion  of  local  burdens  as  the  occupier 
of  lands  and  houses,  neither  the  proper  ba.sis  nor  t!ie  proper 
orjanisation  oi  Local  Government  is  detemined  thereby  in 
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any  mat€iial  degree.'  No  doubt,  If  personalty  is  to  be  rated 
as  well  as  really,  its  owners  will  be  entitled  to  votes  at  local 
dections  in  respect  of  it ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  some 
places,  they  may  concern  themselves  more  actively  than 
heretofore  in  local  affairs  with  great  advnntage  to  their 
neighbours.  The  same  argument  has  been  ascd,  with  equal 
force,  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  half-rating  system,  under 
which  the  immediate  liability  to  rates  would  be  equally  divided, 
as  to  real  property,  between  owners  and  occupiens.  This  was 
the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  iSji,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  experience  of  Scotland,  where  landowners, 
having  rormerly  paid  all  the  rates,  and  still  paying  half 
the  rates,  have  brought  an  enlightened  interest  to  bear 
on  Local  Clovernmenc.  But  it  would  be  worse  ihan  idle 
to  complicate  the  question  of  Local  Gm'emment  with 
speculations  on  rival  schemes  of  local  taxation.  There  arc 
as  many  points  of  contact  between  Imperial  Government  and 
Imperial  Taxation,  as  between  Local  Government  and  Local 
Taxation ;  but  no  reasonable  man  would  seek  lo  malce  his 
views  of  national  policy  mainly  depend  on  his  views  of  national 
finance.  It  is  not  even  necessary,  though  it  may  generally  be 
convenient,  that  areas  of  Local  Government  should  correspond 
exactly  wnlh  areas  of  Local  Taxation,  and  much  confusion 
of  thought  might  have  been  avoided,  had  this  distinction  been 
mote  fully  realised.  Let  us,  then,  prosecute  our  inquiry 
unmoved  by  the  controversy  which  prevails  respecting  the 
principles  of  raling,  and  assured  that  no  conclusions  lo  which 
it  may  lead  can  shake  those  legitimately  founded  on  a  careful 
study  of  Local  Government,  from  its  historical  and  political 
side. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  more 
equitable  adjustment  of  burdens,  as  between  ratepayers  and 

•  See  liie  chapter  on  "The  peculiar  Burdens  and  Privileg^i  ol  t-nnded 
Properly  in  EnsUnd. "— Brodnck'^  "English  L.ind  and  English  L&ndlordi.* 
Part  III.,  chap,  i. 
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taxpayers,  if  it  could  be  devised,  might  go  far  to  concaiiate  the 
inevitable  opposition  to  a  tlioroiigh  reform  of  Local  Govern- 
meiit  There  arc  those  who  advooitc  such  an  adjustment  in 
the  form  of  an  Imperial  grant  at  the  rate  of  as.  or  as.  6d.  i>er 
head  for  every  pauper  inmate  of  workhouses  whose  standard  of 
efficiency  should  be  duly  certified.  It  is  urged  that  by  this 
extension  of  the  principle  already  applied  to  In-door  reliei 
within  the  Metropolis,  the  burdens  on  land  would  be  sensibly 
lightened,  while  out-door  relief,  the  most  vasteful  branch  of 
local  exiiondiiure,  would  be  effectually  discouraged.*  Others 
would  prefer  to  effect  the  former  object  by  transferring  the 
Inhabited  House  Duty,  or  the  smaller  taxes,  such  as  those  on 
carriages,  dogs,  and  guns,  from  the  Imperial  to  the  local 
exchequer.  Others,  again,  maintain  that  the  pockets  of  rich 
fundholders  can  be  reached  more  readily  by  a  local  Income 
Tax  than  by  increased  subsidies  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
or  any  other  expedient.  There  are  strong  arguments  in  favour 
of  all  these  proposals,  and  some  grounds  for  the  opinion  that 
mere  rentUrs,  and  especially  the  holders  of  foreign  securities, 
ought  in,  justice  to  contribute  more  towards  local  expenses. 
But,  whichever  of  them  be  adopted,  the  real  problems  of  Ix)cal 
Government  are  in  no  respect  nearer  a  solution  than  before, 
and  little  has  been  gained  except  a  motive  power  to  overcome 
the  vis  imrti^  of  vested  interests. 

The  constitution  of  electoral  and  governing  bodies  is  a 
problem  of  still  greater  delicacy,  because  the  lactB  to  be 
considered  arc  more  complex,  and  the  possible  modes  or 
dealing  with  them  more  various.  Happily,  there  is  little 
dispute  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  the  electoral  franchise 
at  least  as  wide  as  the  liability  to  rates,  and,  by  the  existing 
law,  all  ratepayers  are  qualified  to  vote  for  the  majority  of  those 
local  offices  which  are  elective.  It  has  been  much  disptited, 
howei-er,  whether  all  ratepayers   should  have  equal   voting 

"  See  Mr.  Rfttlilwna't  pamphlul  on  Local  Government  nnd  Taullon  (1875), 
chap.  Iv. 
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power,  whether  all  local  offices  should  be  elccti^x,  and,  if  not, 
how  tUe  elective  should  be  distinguished  from  the  non-clcctive 
offices. 

It  is  remarkttd  by  Mr.  Hill,  that,  inasmuch  as  Local 
Government  b  mainly  concerned  with  the  disposition  of 
local  taxaiion,  there  is  the  le»x  to  be  said  agdnst  propor- 
tioning eleaoral  power  to  [veciiniary  contribution,  as  in  the 
case  of  elections  for  poor  law  guardians  and  local  boards. 
It  may  be  added,  that,  ina^mucli  as  the  educated  classes  have 
much  less  influence  over  Local  than  over  Inoperial  Government, 
by  vinuc  of  their  education,  tliere  are  sironger  reasons  for 
giving  them  an  advantage  by  means  of  plural  or  ciimuktivc 
voting,  especially  as  their  active  fiarlicipation  in  local  nflairs  is 
for  the  common  good  ofalL  But  it  must  ool  be  forgotten  that, 
of  all  classes  in  tlie  coinniiinity,  the  working  classes  are  the 
most  directly  interested  in  X^cal  Oovernment,  and,  above  all, 
in  sanitary  rcguktion,  upon  wliich  their  health  and  domestic 
comfort  so  vitally  depend.  Yet  vast  numbers  of  the  working 
classes  are  dialled,  for  want  of  n  ralcpaying  qualification,  from 
voting  either  for  town  councillors  in  boroughs,  or  for  vestrymen 
in  I^ndon,  or  for  guardians  of  the  poor.  There  are  districts 
in  the  Mutropolia  where  petty  tradespeople  predominate  in  the 
local  constituencies,  and  absolutely  rule  the  vestries,  unchecked 
by  any  resident  gentry,  and  practically  uncontrolled  by  the 
t^cal  Governmcut  Board.  Many  of  the  vestrymen  in  such 
districts  arc  themselves  owners  of  the  miserable  tenements  in 
which  the  poor  are  huddled  together,  or  the  retailers  of  articles 
peculiarly  liable  to  fraudulent  adulteration.  The  mockery  of 
entrusting  such  persons  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  remedial 
measures  against  thL-mscIvcs  would  be  quite  flagrant  enough, 
even  if  it  were  nut  nggruvatcd  by  the  fact  of  their  lodger- 
tenanta  and  poorer  customers  being  aclu.illy  unrepresented. 
This  18  an  anomaly  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  remedy, 
liMsmucli  OS  loilscrs  seldom  re^dc  long  in  any  one  locality  i 
ud  a  large  pro)x>rtion  of  the  industrial  populatioa— cqKciaUy 
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in  London — consists  of  this  iniii^tory  class.  But  it  is  a» 
anomaly  which  cannot  be  overluokud  iii  cliscusiting  any  plan 
for  extending  the  system  of  i)lural  voting,  so  aa  lo  multiply  the 
electoral  power  of  the  rith.  It  may  lie  most  desirable  to 
assimilate  all  local  franchises  to  each  other,  establishing  one 
uniform  qualification,  as  well  ns  one  mode  and  one  day  of 
election  for  all  local  offices.  But  it  is  an  object  of  Btill  higher 
importance  to  bring  as  many  as  jjossiblc  of  those  over  whom 
I..ocal  Oovcmmcni  is  almost  omnipotent  for  good  or  evil, 
within  the  pate  of  local  leprcscntation. 

It  by  no  means  follows  tliat  all  local  olTices  should  be 
reseniative,  in  the  sense  of  being  filled  by  direct,  or  ev«n  by 
Idirect,  election.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  reasons 
For  preferring  nomination  to  election  in  appointments  to  purely 
executive  ofHces,  and  some  reasons  for  preferring  indirect  to 
direct  election  in  appointments  to  certain  representative  offices. 
"  It  is  ridiculous,"  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  that  a  surveyor,  or  a 
health  officer,  or  even  a  collector  of  rates,  should  be  appointed 
by  popular  suffrage."  A  large  mass  of  electors,  who  may  have 
sufficient  means  of  estimating  the  claims  of  candidates  for  tlic 
office  of  toivn  councillor  or  vestryman,  can  rarely  have  sufficient 
means  of  estimating  iheclfiims  of  candidates  for  offices  requiring 
special  ability  of  a  kind  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  [)opular 
qualities.  Such  offices,  if  filled  up  by  the  dioicc  of  ratepayers 
or  large  representative  boards,  inevitably  become  the  prizes  of 
persistent  c^invassing,  or  shameless  appeals  to  sympathy; 
whereas,  if  they  arc  filled  up  by  small  representative  boards, 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  distributed  within  a  narrow  circle  of 
selection.  Experience  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
security  for  executive  offices  being  filled  up  wisely  and  honestly 
is  Individual  responsibility ;  and,  if  this  principle  were  judi- 
ciously carried  out  in  a  complete  reform  of  the  local  Civil 
Service,  its  efficiency  and  tone  would  be  raised  to  a  much 
higher  level.  Again,  a  large  mass  of  electors,  who  may  be  quite 
fit  to  dioose  persons  to  bo  chained  with  the  ordinary  powers  of 
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vestrymen  or  guardians,  may  be  quite  unfit  to  choose  persons 
to  be  charged  with  extraordinary  powers;  as,  for  instance, 
members  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  Board,  or  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  highly  educated  men,  capable  of  rendering  vaJuable 
service  in  certain  local  ofiices,  may  be  deterred  by  the  annoy- 
ance and  expense  of  canvassing  from  becoming  candidates  at 
all.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  a  well-derised  system  of 
double  election  seems  to  offer  the  best  and  safest  means  of 
combining  a  democratic  suffrage  with  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  functions  whicii  are  sometimes  found  too  arduous  for  the 
immediate  representatives  of  ratepayers.  It  would  also  be 
highly  desirable,  were  it  possible,  to  provide  for  the  better 
conduct  of  public  business  on  boards  which  are  partly 
deliberative  ind  partly  administrative.  In  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  are  vir- 
tually responsible  for  all  necessary  measures  of  administration, 
and  for  the  initiation  of  legislative  policy ;  but  in  a  Town 
Council,  or  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  no  one  is  responsible 
for  either  duty,  though  an  energetic  mayor  or  chairman  may 
take  them  upon  himself.  Perhaps  a  sianding  executive  com- 
tnittee,  elected  by  these  bodies  from  their  own  members,  and 
invested  with  definite  legal  attributes,  might  be  tni&Ied  both 
with  the  distribution  of  their  imtronoge  and  with  the  general 
direction  of  their  proceedings — subject,  of  course,  to  such 
control  as  Parliament  exercises  over  the  Imperial  Ministry. 

But,  however  perfect  m.iy  be  the  system  of  election  on 
which  Local  Government  is  ha.sed,  and  however  admirably  its 
legislative  may  be  separated  from  its  executive  department,  II 
will  fail  to  attract  the  highest  capacity,  or  to  perform  its  allotted 
work  successfully,  without  a  vigorous  concentration  of  local 
councils,  Jf  a  borough  hardly  contains  within  itself  good 
materials  for  one  municipal  board,  how  can  good  materials 
be  procured  for  the  Town  Council,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
for  the  improvement  commission  or  local  boards  if  any,  and 
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for  ihe  school  board?  We  arc  here  supposing,  be  it  observed, 
thai  eligible  candidates  are  equally  ready  to  solicit  a  gratuitous 
office,  whatever  degree  of  power  or  influence  be  attached  to  it- 
The  case  is  very  mucli  stronger  if  we  take  into  account  the 
natuntl  motives  of  local  ambition  and  pubhc  spirit.  It  is 
morally  certain  that  if  there  were  but  one  body  in  each 
borough  or  rural  district,  entrusted  with  all  the  powers  of 
Local  Govcrnnicni,  including  the  management  of  scliools, 
men  of  education,  independence,  and  leisure  would  be  more 
(liiiposed  to  serve  on  it,  than  on  some  one  of  half  a  do/.cn 
boards  whose  relations  no  one  understands  except  the  local 
altomies.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  men  of  this  class  are  to  be 
found  at  all  in  every  borough  and  rural  district,  or  that  school 
boards,  in  particular,  would  not  suffer  in  cliaracter  and  influence, 
if  they  ceased  to  be  elected  by  a  special  mode  of  voting  for  A 
special  duty.  But  the  great  mass  of  local  business  now  done 
by  a  multiplicity  of  co-ordinate  boards,  composed  of  busy  men, 
would  surely  be  done  better  if  it  were  subdivided  ainong  com- 
mittees, imdci  the  diiection  of  a  single  board.  This  concentra- 
tion, too,  might  be  effected  without  enlarging  the  average 
size  of  tlie  areas  selected  for  the  groundwork  of  it — as, 
for  instance,  without  enlarging  the  avcr^ige  size  of  urban 
or  rural  sanitary  districts  —  though  it  would  be  far  more 
beneficial  if  accompanied  with  a  ^e^'ision  of  areas.  \or  is 
it  open  to  any  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  Imperial 
centralisation.  It  is  the  weakness,  and  not  the  strength,  of 
local  institutions  in  England  that  has  favoured  and  almo:3t 
justified  the  growth  of  Imperial  centralisation  in  late  years. 
If  many  of  these  institutions  resemble  detached  fragments  of 
Imperial  Government  rather  than  organic  p;irts  of  Local 
GoTcmmcnt,  the  evil  is  to  be  cured,  not  by  a  fatlher  dispersion, 
but  rather  by  a  wholesome  consolidation,  of  local  forces. 

In  attempting  to  define  the  proper  sphere  of  Local  Govern- 
mcM,  we  must  be  quite  as  careful  to  guard  against  encroach- 
ments on  individual  liberty  and  duty,  as  to  guard  against  en- 
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croaclimciits  oii  Imperial  aul3it>ritj-.  The  province  of  law  b 
not  to  punish  the  violation  of  moral  obligations,  as  such,  but  to 
jjrolecl  society  against  Injuiy.  Sometimes  this  protection  may 
be  given  most  effectually  by  a  direct  public  regulation  of 
mailers,  like  sanitary  arrangements,  which,  in  more  primitive 
times,  each  citizen  was  left  to  manage  at  his  own  discretion. 
In  other  cases,  the  object  will  be  more  surely  and  safely  at- 
tained by  recognising  and  enforcing  individual  responsibility. 
It  is  possible  for  Local  Government  tu  become  too  meddlesome 
and  inquisitorial,  though  at  present  the  danger  may  rather  He 
cn  the  opposite  side,  and  ljica\.  Government  may  need  to  be 
strengthened  at  once  against  the  £elfit;hncss  of  individuals  or 
companies,  and  the  biircaiicnitic  aggressions  of  State  officials. 
The  broad  line  wliich  shouM  divide  the  sphere  of  Local  from 
that  of  Imperial  Government  is  clearly  drawn  by  Mr.  Mill. 
"'I'he  authority  which  is  most  conversant  with  principles  should 
be  supreme  over  principles,  while  that  which  is  most  competent 
in  dcwils  should  have  details  left  to  it.  The  principal  business 
of  the  central  authority  should  be  to  give  instruction,  of  the 
local  authority  to  apply  it.  Power  may  be  localised,  but  know- 
ledge, to  be  most  useful,  must  be  centralised."  Thus,  Parlia- 
ment has  laid  down  fixed  principles  for  the  assessment  of  pro- 
perty to  local  rates,  so  that  no  local  authority  could  either  levy 
a  graduated  rate  or  rate  personalty  at  all ;  but  the  assessment  is 
aclually  made  by  the  overseers  of  each  parish.  It  is  well 
known  that  rates  so  assessed  are  collected  with  less  difhculty 
and  more  certainty  than  Imperial  taxes,  for  it  is  a  true  saying 
that  "ratepayers  watch  each  other,  while  taxpayers  do  not." 
But  tlic  degree  of  power  which  it  may  be  wise  for  Parliament 
to  vest  in  local  governing  bodies  must  evidently  depend  very 
much  on  the  capacity  of  those  bodies.  Even  country  parishes 
have  been  treated  as  competent  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  shall  have  a  sthool  board,  and  school  boards  were  origi- 
nally treated  as  competent  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
school  attendance  should  or  should  not  be  made  compulsorv 
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but  no  local  aulhority  hns  ycL  been  treated  as  comiK-tcnt  to 
superintend  the  redistribution  of  cducationtil  endowments. 
The  formation  of  county  boards  for  tliis  purpose  was  suggt'stcd 
by  the  DuVe  of  Newcastle's  Education  Commission,  and  a 
similar  proposal  for  ihc  formation  of  county  boards  of  health 
was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Aeland,  as  a  member  of  Uic  Saiulary 
Commission.  No  one  can  deny  that  mtich  is  to  be  said  for 
both  schemes,  neither  of  which  conflict  wiih  Mr.  Mill's  con- 
ception of  the  functions  beloi^ing  to  Local  Government, 
but  no  one  can  affirm  thai  Local  Governnicat,  as  now  or- 
ganised in  counties,  is  strong  enough  to  bear  such  an  addi- 
tional weight. 

In  short,  a  thorough  reform  of  Local  Government  must 
needs  precede  any  legislative  extension  of  its  sphere,  and  any 
legislative  extension  of  its  sphere  must  be  founded  on  a  policy 
very  different  from  that  which  inspires  most  Permissive  Bills. 
U  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  borough  the  power  of  buying  up 
;^  or  water  companies  without  compelling  it  to  do  so,  but  the 
great  majority  of  powers  which  it  is  desirable  to  confer  on  a 
local  governing  body  are  powers  which  involve  important  duticsi 
Such  duties  are  left  to  it  by  the  Imperial  Government,  not  be- 
cause it  does  not  concern  the  nation  whether  they  are  done  or 
not,  but  simply  because  they  can  be  done  better,  more  cheaply, 
01  more  conveniently  by  local  authority.  It  ia,  (hetefore,  not 
enough  to  arm  the  Impetial  Govermnent  with  the  right  of  ad- 
vising, ins|jectmg,  and  reporting ;  a  right  of  coercing  must  also 
be  reserved,  and  occasionally  exercised.  Even  Mr.  Mill  would 
allow  the  central  executive,  in  "extreme  cases,"  to  dissoJve  the 
local  representative  council,  or  to  dismiss  the  local  executive  j 
and  if  a  safeguard  were  needed  against  ihe  abuse  of  this  prero- 
gative, it  might  be  made  necessary  that  a  mandamus  against 
the  defaulting  local  governing  body  should  previously  have 
been  obtained  iii  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  good  re.Tson  why,  in  tlie  last  resort,  local  in- 
stitutions should  not  be  suspended  altogether,  just  as  inveterate 
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corruption  in  a  constituency  h  punished  by  temporary  or  penna- 
nent  disfranchiseraenl.  Tlie  effect  of  this  penalty  would  be  to 
deprive  the  contumacious  district  of  Its  self-governing  privi- 
leges, and  to  place  it  under  the  direct  administration  of  county 
or  Imperial  authority,  as  the  case  might  be.  Short  of  these 
high-handed  measures,  there  arc  many  ex|iedicnts  whereby 
salutary  pressure  can  be  applied  to  local  governing  bodies  from 
a  central  office.  Such  is  the  power  of  refusing  suljsidies  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  from  other  funds,  hke  the  Common 
Poor  Fund  of  the  Metropohs,  under  the  control  of  a  State 
Department  Such,  loo,  is  the  exceptional  power  by  virtue  of 
which  Mr.  Goschen  was  enabled  to  amalgamate  the  guardians 
of  Molborn,  Cleikenwell,  and  St.  Luke's  into  a  single  board, 
and  that  lubimally  exerted  by  Poor  Law  and  School  Board 
auditors  in  the  disallowance  of  ciucstionable  items  and  the 
'*  surcharging  "  of  accounts.  There  is  a  vital  difference  between 
interference  of  this  kind,  however  constant,  and  interference 
which  takes  the  form  of  substituting  Imperial  for  local  adminis- 
tration. If  the  latter  be  ever  admissible,  it  is  admissible  only 
where  the  whole  nation  is  interested  in  the  due  performance  of 
the  local  duty.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  the  corruption  of 
local  tribunals  becoming  so  flagrant  as  to  warrant  the  provi- 
sional transfer  of  their  jurisdiction  to  a  special  commission,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  the  paving  or  hghiing  of  a  town 
becoming  so  bad  as  to  warrant  the  improvement  of  it  by  a 
similar  method. 

2.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  inq^ulre  what  kind  of  change  the 
gradual  and  discriminating  adoptLon  of  these  principles  would 
iftvolve  in  the  existing  Local  Government  of  this  countrj-.  It 
is  self-evident  that  it  would  involve  an  exhaustive  reconstruction 
of  boundaries  and  areas,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  violent 
derangement  of  local  associations  would  be  nece^ary.  Each 
county  might  retain  its  integrity,  with  slight  variations,  such 
as  the  annexation  of  its  detached  portions  to  other  counties^ 
and  the  revision  of  its  frontier-line.     Municipal  boroughs  might 
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also  retain  their  integrity  in  all  essential  respects,  though  more 
alteration  of  boundaries  would  here  be  necessary  to  nuke  llieir 
circuits  identical  irich  those  of  Parliamentary  boroughs,  to 
prevent  borough  areas  overlapi>!ng  union  areas,  and  to  bring 
within  the  former  any  purely  suburban  dislricU  wluch  happeo 
to  be  outlying  parts  of  rural  parishes.  This  would  of  couise 
imply  a  corresponding  disturbance  of  parish  boiindaiies,  and  it 
would,  on  other  grounds,  be  expedient  that  {mti^h  boundaries, 
of  which  the  importance  has  been  much  diminished  by  Union 
Chargeability,  should  be  thoroughly  rectified.  There  lemaiQ 
Poor  Law  Unions,  distiicis  under  local  boards,  districts  under 
improvement  commissions,  petty  sessional  divisions,  and  dis- 
tricts created  for  special  purposes  under  recent  Acts,  like  tlie 
school  board  district  and  the  highway  district.  Among  these, 
districts  under  local  boards  and  districts  under  improvemc-nt 
commissions  have  already  been  designated  as  self-governing 
urban  communities  by  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1S72  and 
1 875,  and  armed  with  powers  for  the  regulation  of  building, 
which  presuppose  a  dense  population.  Having  advanced  so 
far  in  municipal  independence,  they — or  at  least  the  more 
populous  of  them — might  well  be  invited  to  advance  a  BtC|i 
further,  and  to  accept  the  position  of  corporate  boroughs,  unless 
their  inhabitants  should  object  to  incorporation,  and  prefer  the 
alternative  of  falling  within  the  circuit  of  county  organisation, 
which  should  embrace  all  non-coiporaie  communities,  both 
urban  and  rural.  The  whole  of  England,  excluding  the  Metro- 
polis, would  then  exliibit,  as  of  old,  but  two  principal  forms  of 
Local  Government,  presently  to  be  described,  the  one  nppli- 
Ciiblc  to  boroughs  and  the  otlier  to  counties.  It  would  next  be 
leciuisitc  to  reduce  all  the  heterogeneous  sections  of  counties 
to  a  common  measure,  so  as  to  make  Poor  Law  Unions  coin- 
cide with  highway  districts  and  petty  sessional  divisions,  and  to 
obuiin  one  secondary  area  intermediate,  like  the  ancient  hun- 
dreds, between  the  parish  and  the  county.  In  most  instances, 
the  Poor  Law  Union  would  probably  be  taken  as  the  approxi- 
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mntc  basis  for  this  new  area,  because  of  the  large  establish- 
ments and  complex  machiiicry  whkh  belong  to  it,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  vast  experience  already  invested  in  its  adminis- 
Btion.  But  it  might  often  be  conrenienc  that  union  boun- 
^iaries  should  conform  to  boundaries  of  highway  districts,  which 
have  the  advanuge  of  not  encroaching  on  towns,  and  some- 
■timcs  the  petty  sestiional  divisions  might  indicate  the  natural 
.  watersheds,  so  to  speak,  of  Local  Government  better  than  either 
unions  or  highway  districts.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  what- 
ever lines  of  demarcation  might  be  seleacd,  all  cross-dirisions 
would  be  absolutely  elimin:itcd.  Evctj-  [xmsh  would  be  wholly 
included  w-itltin  one  secondary  area,  be  it  what  it  might ;  every 
secondary  area  would  be  wholly  included  wthin  one  county, 
and  no  imptrium  in  imperio,  except  the  municipal  procincu  of 
corporate  boroughs,  u-ould  di^scolour  a  map  illustrative  of  Local 
Government  in  England. 

In  corporate  boroughs,  the  sphere  of  muntcipal  authority 
would  scarcely  need  to  be  enLirged.  The  Town  Council  would 
continue  to  possess  all  the  powers  assigned  to  it  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  and 
it  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  largest  boroughs  qo  consi- 
derable extension  of  these  powers  niay  be  cTpedient.  In  the 
great  majority  of  boroughs,  however,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Board  of  Guaixiians  or  select  vestry  could  be  transformed  into 
a  committee  or  independent  delegacy  of  the  Town  Council, 
whose  numerical  strength  would  have  to  be  proportioiubly  in- 
creased. A  seat  on  the  Town  Council  would  thus  become  a 
pusiiion  of  great  influence  and  responsibility,  and  its  dignity 
would  be  materially  enhanced  if  the  borough  magistrates  were 
made  ex-offim  town  councillors.  The  question  of  merging 
School  Boards  in  Town  Councils  would  have  to  be  treated  on 
its  own  merits,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  reserved  for  subsequent 
consideration.  No  doubt,  the  cumulative  lotc  has  X'toved  a 
valuable  safeguard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  ecclesiastical 
minorities,  but  there  are  other  rights  and  interests  which  deserve 
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respect  besides  Uiose  of  ecclesiastical  minorities,  ard  other 
modes  of  protecting  ilie  latter.  If  five-sixth  of  tlw  ratepayers 
in  a  borough  should  desire  to  amalgamate  ihcir  School  Board 
wiihtheirTown  Council,  it  would  not  be  vcrj'  easy  to  show  why 
their  wishes  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail,  or  why,  if  need 
be,  Town  Councils  should  not  be  permitted  to  associate 
clerical  or  lay  assessor:;  with  themselves  for  purposes  of  school 
management.  At  all  events  the  presence  of  councillors  mainly 
representing  educational  [)aitics,  coupled  with  Ihe  admixture  of 
a  judicial  and  non-representaiivc  element,  might  impart  lo  an 
ordinary  Town  Council  a  character  which  a  few  only  of  ihe  best 
hare  as  yet  succeeded  in  attaining.  If  further  securities  were 
needed  against  what  Mr.  Rathbone  calls  "  liot  or  cold  fits  "  of 
popular  ca-price,  and  especially  if  the  municipal  suffrage  were 
extended  lo  lodgers,  there  would  be  no  innovation  in  borrowiTig 
the  method  of  cumulative  voting  for  the  eleclion  of  town  cour 
cillors,  or  a  certain  proiiortion  might  be  elected  by  owners  OJ 
rateable  property.  In  boroughs  too  small  to  be  formed  into 
separate  Poor  Law  Unions  with  due  regard  to  economy,  the 
Town  Council  might  be  empowered  lo  make  special  arrange- 
ments for  in-door  relief  with  the  nearest  workhouse,  and  In  the 
future  incorporation  of  small  boroughs  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining a  separate  police  force  should  not  be  granted  without 
reserve. 

It  would  be  fer  more  difEcult  to  deal  with  counties,  and 
rural  or  semi-rural  divisions  of  counties,  because  new  powers 
Bs  well  as  ne\r  governing  bodies  would  have  to  be  created  by 
Parliament.  The  parish  would  probably  be  retained  as  the 
elementary  unit,  but  it  might  be  needful  to  elevate  the  larger 
towiisliips  into  the  legal  status  of  civil  parishes  for  all  but 
merely  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  having  been  done,  il: 
would  be  seen  that  it  the  parish  is  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  rating  area,  it  requires  some  kind  of  parochial  constitution, 
Mr,  Goschcn  proposed,  in  his  Bill  of  187 1,  that  in  every  parish 
the  ratepayers  should  annually  elect  a  parochial  board,  varying 
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in  number  according  to  population,  n-ith  the  joint  powers  of 
overeeeis,  inspeciors  of  lighting  and  watching,  highvray  sur- 
vcjron,  and  nuisance  authorities,  the  chainnan  of  which  boxrdt 
also  to  be  elected  by  the  latcpayere,  would  be  the  civil  head  of 
the  pamb,  and  it«  rc[>rescnuttve  in  any  higher  local  couodl. 
One  ^eat  nterit  of  this  proposal  is  that  it  would  provide  a 
single  accessible  officer  in  each  village,  like  the  main  in  a 
French  commune,  to  whom  all  official  communications  might 
be  addressed,  and  reference  might  be  made  on  vorioas  jtaiochial 
matters,  which  the  clergyman,  for  v,-aot  of  a  civil  head,  is  often 
obliged  to  tettle  as  best  he  can.  Consideting  that  o%-etscera 
have  long  filled  a  distinctive  place  in  the  parochbl  system,  it 
might  be  convenient  to  retain  this  name  for  the  dvil  head  of  a 
parish;  nor  would  the  utility  of  such  an  elective  ofHcer  altogether 
depend  on  his  being  chairmsa  of  a  parochial  board.  For  it  is 
cJear  thai  no  p.irochial  board  of  a  rural  village  could  safely  be 
entrusted  with  any  but  the  subordinate  and  ministerial  functions 
of  I.ocal  Covcrnment,  and  that  tt  would  be  chiefly  ^■aluabk  as 
a  select  and  permanent  committee  of  the  vestry.  The  real 
mainspring  of  Local  Government  in  rural  districts  would  be 
jilaced  in  the  governing  body  of  the  union,  or  whatever  district 
might  be  substituted  for  the  imion  as  the  secondary  area  of 
administration. 

TTiis  body,  not  merely  composed  of  overseers  from  country 
parishes,  but  aiso  representing  non-corporate  towns  within  the 
district,  would  regulate  poor-relief,  highways,  sanitary  concerns, 
and  all  other  local  matters  except  those  which,  lilce  the  man- 
agement of  gilolf,  lunatics,  and  police,  would  continue  to  be 
regulated  by  the  county  executive.  It  might,  however,  be 
commissioned  to  act,  for  some  purposes,  as  a  branch  of  the 
county  executive,  and  It  might,  in  like  manner,  commission  a 
parochial  overseer,  or  a  parochial  board,  to  act  as  its  own 
agent  within  a  given  parish.  Non-corporate  towns  which  now 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  managing  their  own  highways  and  sanitary 
affairs,  might  retain  that  privilege  under  the  genenil  control  of 
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the  Dislrict  Council,  anil  any  equitable  adjustments  of  local 
taxation  miglit  be  made  by  ihc.  same  authority.  The  District 
Council,  too,  rather  than  any  paxochial  board,  would  be  the 
body  most  conii»etent  to  supfcrinlend  clcmcnWr)-  schools  within 
its  district — subject,  however,  to  such  excepliona!  considerations 
as  have  been  admiltccl  in  the  case  of  boroughs.  The  adminis- 
trative capital  of  the  district  would  also  be  the  centre  of  pctly 
sessional  jurisdiction,  nnd  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Police 
arrangements,  Post-Office  arrangements,  and  Inland  Revenue 
arrangements  might  not  be  so  modified  by  degrees  as  to  make 
them  conespond  with  the  new  organisation.  If  the  method  of 
plural  voting  were  not  adopted  in  the  election  of  parochial 
overseers,  it  might  be  well  to  have  on  the  District  Council  ft 
certain  number  of  members  elected  by  that  method  from  the 
whole  district.  It  would  also  be  well,  in  any  case,  that  resident 
magistrates  should  have  the  same  right  of  sitting  £x-(iffici&  on 
District  Councils"  which  they  now  have  of  sitting  on  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  that  a  like  privilege  should  be  given  to  Ins]iectors 
of  the  Local  Ciovcniment  Board. 

The  higher  board  of  the  county,  whatever  functions  might 
be  rcsencd  to  it,  must  needs  be  constituted  on  like  principles — 
that  is,  it  must  contain  both  representatives  of  ratepayers  and 
a  certain  proportion  of  magistrates.  Considering  the  great 
cxricricnce  of  magistrates  in  county  administration,  and  con- 
sidering, too,  how  largely  they  are  interested  in  it  as  o^s-ncrs  oi 
property,  there  would  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  allotting  them 
one-third  of  the  seats  on  the  county  board,  and  the  other  two- 

*  It  has  been  sug£tiled  Uiat.  If  th^  lialf-ratmg  system  were  ailupltct,  mrarr/ 
of  propcily  ought  lo  elecl  a  CHttain  ptDpoclion,  Kiy  one-ihird,  o(  tha  Dlitlrtcl 
Council,  DaulJlless,  if  ihe  tine  represcnlalion  of  property  were  Ibc  sols  ohjrci, 
sucll  H  prv>M*iloil  iiiitllil  be  preftrable  lo  \\\e  adniissioil  gf  ivsideiil  ni^igitlrulPl 
ti  ajkia,  onA.  in  thai  ase.  Ilie  dlgnil)'  of  District  Cmmcili  inlghi  bi'  urpiitly 
(nh.inca)  by  llic  habiliial  seleclion  of  magistrates  from  their  tiiember*.  Iii  llie 
meantlmf!.  howcuer,  tlie  local  experience  of  rnagisltntcs,  usuully  ihemoit  aeiii's 
astl  dpstilo  of  ri?sicleni  limdlonls.  Is  loo  vnlu.ibl?  lo  be  losl.  mid  t)icir  nllen- 
dnnce  on  mixed  conimiliets.  for  siniutynnd  nsscssmeal  purpoi^a,  haa  l>Mn 
found  to  have  a  saluuty  effect. 
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lliirds  m^hl  be  filled  by  members  elected  from  the  district 
councils.*  Such  on  assembly  would  certainly  not  en  no  the 
side  of  being  too  democratic,  and  it  might  possibly  be  necessar)* 
to  reinforce  ihe  [xipulai  elemwit  in  it,  if  it  should  ever  acquire 
extended  l^blative  powers.  As  an  exeaitive  body,  and  board 
of  coRirol,  however,  ii  would  command  all  the  mote  conAdence 
from  not  being  the  creature  of  a  pi^'udu,  or  directly  amenable 
to  impulses  from  below.     It  would  exercise,  of  course,  all  the 

■non-judicial  powers  now-  vested  in  the  court  of  Quarcer 
sions,  as  well  as  such  other  powers  of  inspection  and 

Ldiroction  as  the  Imperial  Legislature  might  delegate  to  it. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  thing?  why 
a  county  should  not  superintend  its  own  factori«:s  or  mines,  as 
well  as  its  own  schools  of  ever)-  grade  j  why  it  should  not 
regulate  the  inclosure  of  its  own  commons  ;  why  it  should  not 
have,  at  least,  a  corporate  iQai4  standi  in  the  control  of  railway 
communication  ;  or  why  it  should  not  have  its  own  licensing 
system,  within  limits  to  be  laid  down  by  Parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  necessary',  for  these  purposes,  to  bring 
corporate  boroughs  within  the  sphere  of  effective  county 
authority— A  measure  which,  even  in  ancient  times,  was  found 
to  be  fraught  with  insuperable  difficulties.  It  would  be  more 
prudent,  in  the  lirsl  instance,  to  be  content  with  establishing 
effective  county  authority  over  rural  districts  and  those  urban 
districts  which  may  not  have  reached  the  rank  of  boroughs, 
id  therefore  liave  not  a  sep.irate  magistracy  and  local  tribunal, 
:  judicial  business  of  the  Quarter  and  Petty  Sessions  would 
not  be  affected  by  any  reform  of  Local  Government,  and 
might  remain  on  its  present  footing  until  the  time  comes  for  a 

*  II  has  been  fufihr^rsuggMied  iti.iieacli  Board  nC  Cuurtljans,  or  Disuict 
CouDtil  sbouM  ^ni  submii .-« list  of  caiiJid«tes  For  the  County  Bo^ird,  niiinl, 
SM,  lo  one-lliinl  of  its  own  meinberB— ihougli  nol  iietCM-trily  out  of  Jls  own 

member!.  All  tic  lists  ihus  submitted  mishl  be  sent  back  to  each  District 
Council,  cfich  member  of  which  might  then  vole  for  3s  m.iny  c.^Ill^<^^sles  its 
Ih^K  would  he  seau  to  b?  filled.  'I  lie  ic&ult  o\  this  process  would  ctinip1et« 
the  (lee eon. 
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comprehctisli-e  reform  of  the  Judicature.  If,  however,  the 
cnmin:it  jurJsdiciion  of  Quarter  Sessions  should  ever  be  com- 
mitted, as  in  Ireland,  to  a  stipendiary  chairman,  it  would  be 
worthy  of  coasideraiion  whether  he  should  not  be  further 
invested  with  a  civil  jurisdiction  eciuivalent  or  superior  to  thai 
of  a  modern  county  court  judge.  There  are  many  local 
disputes  about  rights  of  way,  estate  boundiiri-cs,  pollutions  of 
water,  and  the  like,  which  are  row  brought  at  a  vast  expense 
before  the  superior  courts,  but  which  might  be  determined  lar 
better  in  a  summary  manner  before  a  judicial  committee  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  as  they  formerly  were  before  the  assembled 
suitors  of  the  old  county  court. 

It  is  even  possible  lo  conceive  a  development  of  r..ocal 
Govenimcnt  large  enough  to  facilitate  a  local  solution  of  the 
Church  question  itself — the  greatest,  and  |>erha[)s  the  ixiost 
intractable,  of  outstanding  political  questions.  Whatever  view 
may  be  held  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  prevail  between 
Church  and  State,  few  will  deny  that  local  circumstances 
miist  needs  influence  those  relations  very  materially.  For 
instance,  the  religious  conditions  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  England  and  the 
Lowlands  as  almost  to  destroy  the  rat'son  d'itre  of  an 
Sslablishmcnt,  and  to  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the 
'claim  for  ecclesiastical  Home  Rule  on  behalf  of  those  pro- 
vinces. But  neither  the  Welsh  nor  the  Highlanders  are 
qualified  for  ecclesiaslical  Home  Rule;  because,  though 
animated  by  a  strong  national  sentiment,  they  have  never 
b«n  accustomed  to  act  together  politically  for  any  purpose 
of  government.  If  this  habit  of  common  action  were  rcnved 
and  strengthened  in  local  communities,  by  such  measures 
as  we  have  contemplated,  the  idea  of  some  local  control 
over  Church  affairs  would  cease  to  appear  revolutionary. 
The  scheme  of  parochial  councils,  already  advocated  by  some 
Church  reformers,  and  so  closely  akin  to  Mr,  Goschen's  scheme 
of  parochial  boards,  could  hardly  be  cairied  out  without  intro- 
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ducing  the  germ  of  coniniunal  independence  into  the  National 
Church  itself.  County  Parliaments,  supcriiHending  educaUonal 
endowments  within  their  jurisdiciion,  could  hardly  be  restrained 
&om  meddling  with  interests  hitherto  treated  as  ecclesiastical. 
And  so,  by  a  natural  proce-ss,  tlie  public  mind  would  gradunlly 
be  prepared  to  entertain  the  notion  of  a  more  elastic  Church 
system,  involving  no  radical  disturbance  of  the  existing  eccle- 
siastical order,  and  based  on  no  grand  Imperial  measure  of 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  The  National  Church 
might  remain,  and  the  spiritual  power  of  its  clergy  might 
possibly  be  increased ;  yet  their  civil  duties,  and  even  the 
disposition  of  Church  property,  might  be  brought  within  the 
sphere,  and  under  the  effective  control,  of  Local  Government. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  sphere  of  I^oil  Government 
should  be  extended,  it  would  become  more  and  more  impor- 
tant to  enlist  in  its  service  the  best  ability  of  the  leisure  classes, 
Upon  whose  future  character  the  future  destiny  of  this  country 
EO  largely  depends.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that,  with  a  democratic  suffrage,  it  is  an  object  of 
supreme  national  concern  to  give  the  masses  of  the  people 
simple  lessons  in  pohtics;  for,  if  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own 
local  affairs,  how  shall  thej'  understand  national  affairs?  It  is  well, 
indeed,  that  Local  Government  naturally  provides  a  preliminary' 
education  for  Imi>erial  Government,  from  which  it  differs  in 
scale  only,  and  not  in  nature.  But,  in  order  to  attain  both 
these  ends,  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  establish  an  organic 
connection,  as  it  were,  between  the  highest  local  bodies  and  the 
Legislature  itself.  It  has  been  proposed,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  impending  redistribution  of  seats  a  certain  share  of  direct 
representation  should  be  allotted  to  County  Boards,  tut  that, 
lest  County  Boards  should  be  used  as  mere  stepping-stones  to 
I'arliamcnl,  their  chosen  representatives  should  be  qualified  by 
a  certain  term  of  regular  attendance.  \Vhatevcr  may  be 
thought  of  this  proposal,  Ihe  i>rinc!ple  is  one  which  deserves 
the  gravest  consideiatiorL    Unless  Local  Government  can  be 
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so  reinforced  as  to  relieve  the  House  of  Commons  from  many 
of  its  se!f-i£sumcd  functions,  the;  collapse  of  constitutional 
machinery  in  England  b  now  imminent.  Unless  good  and 
capable  men  can  be  induced  to  serve  on  local  bodies,  these 
bodies  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  with  semi-legislative  duties, 
or  even  with  the  administrative  duties  which  arc  ever  being 
thrust  upon  them  with  little  re^d  for  their  competence. 
Unless  they  can  offer  some  reward  to  legitimate  ambition, 
good  and  capable  men  will  hardly  be  induced  to  serve  on 
them,  and  certainly  no  more  appropriate  reward  can  be 
imagined  than  the  prospect  of  a  scat  in  the  Imi^crial 
Parliament. 

It  must  be  aclinowledged  that  no  reorganisation  of  Local 
Government  in  England  would  be  complett!  which  should  not 
include  the  metropolis.  But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  too  hastily 
that  a  drastic  reform  of  municipal  institutions  is  more  urgently 
needed  in  London  than  elsewhere.  By  virtue  of  its  mere  size 
and  population,  London  is  incapable  of  being  governed  like  an 
ordinary  borough,  whatever  constitution  may  be  imposed  upon 
it  By  virtue  of  being  the  capital  of  the  empire,  it  contains 
an  infinitely  larger  number  of  men  with  the  leisure  and  ability 
rcq^uisite  for  municipal  office,  over  and  above  the  vast  floatiag 
mass  of  summer  residents,  and,  so  far,  has  an  apparent  advan- 
tage over  other  great  towns.  But  then,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
exceptional  circumstance,  it  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of 
wealthy  and  highly-educated  citizens  born  and  bred  within  it, 
attached  to  it  by  family  ties,  and  willing  to  serve  it  with  a  life- 
long fidelity.  Not  merely  is  the  West  End  half  emptied  of 
inhabitants  during  eight  oi  nine  montljs  of  the  year,  but  the 
great  city  merchants,  and  even  the  wiialtliier  shopkeepixrs, 
habitually  reside  at  a  distant*  from  their  places  of  buancss. 
The  want  of  public  spirit  di-splayed  in  London  elections,  both 
municipal  and  imrlJamcniary ;  the  want  of  intelligence  and 
sense  of  duty,  which  has  characterised  the  action  of  certain 
London  vcsUics ;  and  the  general  want  of  corpor&tc  vitality  in 
c 
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the  whole  metropoUliin  comraunity,  are  the  natural  consequence 
of  these  peculiar  conditions,  rather  than  of  defects  in  the  forma- 
tion of  local  areas  or  local  governing  bodies^  which  might  be 
cured  by  legislative  measures,  If  the  existence  of  a  theoretic 
anomaly  calls  for  prompt  legislation,  the  arbitrary  power  of  non- 
elective  magistrates  in  rural  districts  is  a  far  more  dagrant 
theoretical  anomaly  than  any  faulty  distribution  of  self-governing 
power  which  may  prevail  in  London.  If  legislation  be  demanded 
to  correct  practical  evils,  arising  frgra  local  misgoYemment,  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  London  is  worse  governed,  on  the 
whole,  by  the  Corporation,  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  the 
vestries,  than  most  boroughs  are  governed  by  Town  Councils 
—with  inferior  resources,  ii  is  true,  but  with  slighter  diflicutties 
to  oveicome.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  the  municipal 
government  of  London  should  not  be  improved,  and  there  arc 
decisive  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  capable  of  improvement. 
However  creditable  may  be  the  nianageineal  of  the  Corporarion, 
or  of  each  parochial  vestry,  considered  by  Itself,  no  one  can 
defend  a  system  which  places  the  same  great  thoroughfare 
under  two  or  more  independent  authorities,  besides  making  it 
liable  to  be  consiamly  broken  up  by  gas  and  water  companies. 
However  conscientiously  vestrymen  may  perform  their  duties, 
no  one  cAn  fail  to  see  Chat  few  London  parishes  contain  the 
necessary  variety  of  elements  for  enlightened  self-government, 
or  that  London  as  a  whole  possesses  a  stronger  individuality 
and  cohesion  than  any  one  of  its  constituent  parts.  It  is  not 
merely  an  absurdity,  but  an  evil,  that  Parlinment  should  be 
inccssanUy  called  upon  to  racddlc  ivith  the  local  affairs  of 
London,  and  that  a  Ministry  should  be  discredited  by  its 
failure  to  regulate  melropolitan  cabs,  Upon  these  grounds 
alone,  if  no  others  couid  be  alleged,  the  present  government  of 
London  must  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  though  not  as 
scandalous  or  intolerable. 

Two  alieniative  plans  of  municipal  reform  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  metropolis — the  one,  erectmg  the  existing  Parlia- 
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military  boroughs  into  separate   iQUDicipalities  ;    the  other, 
dK-tding  them  a&eah  into  "  municipal  districts,"  to  be  treated 
as  so  many  separate  wards   of  one  central  municipality,  or 
"  County  of  London."    Any  detailed  criticism  of  ihe  last,  ■wliicll 
ha*  been  long  before  the  public,  would  here  be  out  of  place; 
but  it  is  right  to  point  out  that,  in  some  of  its  leading  features, 
it  is  in  cOEformity  with  the  principles  before  laid  down.    These 
features  are  the  maintenance  of  the  Corporation  as  tlie  focus  of 
innuicipal  life,  and  the  extension  of  its  organisation  lo  all  the 
surrounding  districts  of  the    metropolis.     A  reform  might  be 
conducted  on  this  basis  with  less  disiurfaance  of  vested  interests 
and  existing  arrangements  than  would  be  caused  by  the  creation 
of  nine  distinct  municipal  boroughs  witliin  the  metropolitan 
area  upon  the  ruins  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards.     Unfor- 
tunately, the  wholesale  destruction  of  vestries  and  district  boards 
is  c<iualiy  contemplated  by  those  who  advocate  the  expansion 
of  the  Corporation ;  and  the  new  municipal  districts  into  which 
it  is  proposed  to  subdivide  London  are,  in  fact,  intended  lo  he 
electoral  areas,  and  not  independent  areas  of  administration. 
The  almost  incvitablni  consequence  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  that,  in  ihe  language  of  Guizot,  the  supreme  muni- 
cipal council  would  resemble  an  ediGtc  detaclicd  (rom  the  soil, 
and  that  London  would  be  governed  by  an  army  of  paid  officials 
under  the  ineffective  control  of  a  deliberative  aascmblj'.    On 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  some  danger  that  a  deliberative 
assembly,  representing  a  population  larger  than  that  of  Scot- 
land, might  sometimes  anogate  to  itself  politioJ  functions,  and 
exercise  too  powerful  an  influence  in  the  Stale. 

Supposing  this  part  of  the  scheme  to  be  abandOQcd,  aai 

the  vestries  to  be  retained  as   subordinate  gowniing  bodies, 

their  efficiency  might   be  increased  by  means    already  sug- 

^geated.     If,    for  instance,  their  functions    should  be    amal- 

itcd  witli  tJiosc  of  the  metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians, 

it    might  be    made  worth    the  while    of    better  candidates 

lo  ofifer  themselves  for  election ;  the  benefit,  if  any,  of  plural 
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at  the  PaOatmattmr  limwijlii  iil  p«tljr  oT  oOoiIb  nd 
other  penoBB  Kfoataoa^  tke  iMCKEt  of  Ae  MsoBtn.  Ae 
govenunem  oC  tike  BetfOfKifis.  It  wodV3  of  ooone  cxodse  all 
the  povcn  now  vesBed  in  die  CacpontioQ,  «  (be  HctrDpolitia 
Board  of  Wocfcs,  bat  woold  be  dctiied  with  maar  adatioari 
povcn  whidi  the  Bond  of  Wo^  docs  not  peases^  ud,  in 
poztknlar,  with  Ae  power  of  coa^dfing  fesnws  ta  cairj  oat 
its  rules  b  coocen  viib  cacfa  other.  Hie  oolj  cccpotate  priri- 
kfjt  of  any  inpacUDce  wfakli  it  woM  be  bardlj  powiMf  to 
Mwaene  nmler  socfa  an  adnunistiaaioa  would  be  the  mdefen- 
dcDce  of  the  Gxy  police ;  and  ii  would  not  be  tn^nssSile  to 
deriae  proriaioM  wfccrcty  the  advantages  of  dns  iDdepCDdenoe 
n^  be  secured  witfaont  Ibc  incottTcaieDce  of  a  lUiided  com- 
mand. The  absohne  cooool  of  an  tDdependent  pottce  force  is 
the  Bost  imperial  of  all  the  fimctions  which  are  entmaed  by 
the  natkni  to  local  governing  bodies.  There  are  special  roMns 
whr  it  should  not  be  enmisted  to  a  local  governing  bodjr  in  a 
city  niach  not  only  eontaioa  nearly  (out  millions  of  inhAbJtaiiis, 
but  is  also  the  seat  of  Imperial  GOTCmnenL  The  surrender 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  of  its  reiy  limited  police  authority 
would  be  a  trifling  sacrifice  to  make  for  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming the  cuilial  force  of  the  most  powerful  commune  in 
Europe; 

There  are  also  special  reasons  why  the  London  School 
Board,  having  set  an  example  of  tmioicipal  sUtesinanship  to 
otbcr  local  cooncils  of  the  metropotb,  should  imH  be  swallpwc^ 
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up  by  a  new  municipality  of  London.  All  stich  changes  as  wc 
have  bcea  contemplating  in  the  present  organisstion  of  Local 
Government  must  needs  be  experimental ;  and  all  experimental 
changes  in  politics  should  be  made  tentatively,  eo  that  a  false 
step  may  be  easily  retraced.  The  London  School  Board  itself 
It&s  not  yet  ceased  to  he  on  its  trial,  but  it  has  already  taken 
root  and  borne  excellent  fruit — the  best  proof  of  vitality,  and 
the  best  claim  to  preservation.  The  mere  fact  that  it  has  won 
the  confidence  of  London  parents,  Ijondon  schoolmasters,  and 
London  clergymen,  entitles  it  to  be  treated  with  respect,  for 
the  confidence  of  the  people  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  local 
institutions.  All  lasting  forms  of  government  have  either  grown 
CHit  of  or  grown  into  national  habits  ;  but  forms  of  Local  Go- 
vernment are,  above  all  others,  dependent  for  their  success  on 
this  condition.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  enforce  tyrannical 
laws  upon  a  whole  people  by  Imperial  power  ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  unwilling  men  serve  heartily,  and  unprincipled 
men  serve  honestly,  in  local  offices,  or  to  keep  the  machinery 
of  local  administration  in  working  order,  if  many  of  the  wheels 
have  the  will — as  all  have  the  power — to  put  themselves  out  of 
gear.  Let  us,  then,  dismiss  the  notion  that  any  single  Act  of 
Parliament,  though  it  were  passed  unanimously  by  both 
Houses,  could  regenerate  all  the  local  institutions  of  thii 
country,  or  even  give  effect  to  such  modest  practical  conclusions 
as  our  reasomng  may  have  led  us  to  adopL  Centuries  were 
needed  to  develop  the  ancient  system  of  Local  Government  in 
EngLmd,  to  mould  it  into  accordance  with  medieval  feudaliain, 
aad  to  accomplish  the  disintegration  which  it  underwent  be- 
tween the  Reformation  and  the  Refonn  Act.  The  fifty  years 
which  have  since  elapsed  have  done  much  to  revive  its  spirit, 
and  to  constitute  powers  which,  duly  harmonised,  would  enable 
it  to  fulfil  its  legitimate  ends  ;  but  the  process  of  harmonising 
these  powers  has  barely  commenced,  and  will  hardly  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  one  generation. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether,  alter  all,  the  beneSts  to  be 
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faooie  IggfahtioB  ncribed  to  Alfred;  «r  the  inywing  CTotioni 
of  die  Frencb  tLentatiaa.    Thef  oodd  noC  c^—i^  kio  Efc 
the  local  Got  eminent  ct  AoBt  bjgooe  aget;  Mh  ifaev  lac- 
tttrcaqac  variety  of  proriDcal  ioaimiaB^  wfacs  ibe  bv  of 
fftre&uid  was  bat  one  of  taaay  CTatoas  vUcfa  t&rided  Eag- 
Itni  cocTities  non  each  other,  wnen  loeu  and  petsoBal  aBe- 
i  giance  wu  often  tttoaga  than  nattooa]  sllegbnce,  and  when 
[  fbc  Great  Cbaocil  of  Rnglanri  was  little  loarc  than  x  fedentioo 
'  oT  local  aMemblies.    Tbey  cotild  not  pvc  fauk  to  Kiglish 
society  the  warlike  btughers  who  nplield  the  Saxon  traditions 
of  sdf-govcmmeat  agstnt  Nocman   kings,  or  the  stonjy  yco- 
nunry  who  fou^i  at  Crr^^y  and  Agincoiut,  or  the  gentry  who 
■  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  ministerial  dubes  in  days  when 
London  aod  the  Continent  were  componttvely  inacces»bl& 
NetlhcT  would  they  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  /aissf»-/airt 
rdoctrinc — too  palataWe  to  political  indolenff  and  selfehtwss — 
which  acquits  the  Dnperial  Goremment  of  almost  all  rcsponsi- 
bitity  for  the  acts  of  local  governing  bodies,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual citiztns  ;  nor  would  they  realise  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  seek  to  invigorate  f-xxial  Government,  with  the  ulterior 
dengn  c»f  enfeebling  the  capacity  of  Imperial  Government  for 
.mischievous  activity.     Nevertheless,  so  far  as  they  should  ac- 
PtBilly  invigorate  I*cal  Government,  tliey  would  reconcile,  by  a 
hflppy  necessity,  two  conflicting  ideas,  building  up  conservative 
Inrricrs  or  lireakwater^i  against  revolutionary  flood-waves,  yet 
rgralifying   the  dctnocnLtic  instinct  which   craves   for   greater 
"'wnmunal  libtrly.     By  opening  a  wider  career  to  municipal 
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patnottsm,  and  supplying  a  missing  link  between  Miinici|ia!  and 
Parliamentary  representation,  they  would  not  only  contribute 
to  make  civic  offices  more  attractive  to  men  of  ability  and 
social  position,  but  woiiltl  also  give  such  men  stronger  motives 
for  public  spirited  exertion.  By  restoring  to  rural  commiinities 
the  idea,  of  common  rights  and  duties,  they  would  help"  to  dif- 
fuse among  their  various  members  a  sense  of  local  respond- 
bility  now  almost  confined  to  landowners,  and  they  would  help 
to  bring  landowners  themselves  within  the  reach  of  local 
opinion.  By  accustoming  representatives  of  all  classes  to  work 
together  daily  for  public  but  non-political  objects,  they  would 
strike  at  the  root  of  tliose  class  prejudices,  mainly  springing 
from  mutual  ignorance,  which  are  not  corrected,  if  they  are  not 
rather  aggravated,  by  the  rare  and  boisterous  associalion  of 
rich  aud  poor  voters  at  Parliamentary  elections.  By  relieving 
the  national  Legislature  of  purely  local  business,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  cast  upon  it,  they  would  set  free  a  large 
reserve  of  legislative  energy  for  purely  national  business,  which 
no  local  body  can  dischai'ge  at  all,  but  which  the  Legislature, 
overburdened  as  it  is,  cannot  discharge  efficiently.  And  thus, 
without  encroaching  on  the  province  of  Imperial  sovereignly 
or  outgrowing  the  humbler  and  homelier  ministrations  which 
arc  its  characteristic  function,  Local  Government  in  England 
might  once  more  become  a  great  constitutional  power,  inter- 
mediate between  the  State  and  the  individual  ciii^en,  the  per- 
manent buhvart  of  soda!  order,  and  the  national  school  of 
ciril  liberty. 


COUNTY     BOARDS.* 

Bif  C.  T.  D.  ACLAND,  Esq. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  schemes  have  been  from  time  to 
time  before  Parliament,  which  have  had  for  their  object  the 
reform  of  the  sj-stem  of  administering  the  ratnis  and  other 
details  of  local  business  in  the  counties  of  England, 

The  aim  of  those  who  have  framed  or  proposed  these 
schemes  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  to  attain  greater 
economy,  or  to  lighten  the  "  burdens  on  land,"  of  which 
■we  novf  hear  frequent  mention,  but  to  give  to  Local  Govern- 
ment a  decentralized  and  a  representative  character  which 
it  has  not  for  centuries  possessed. 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  in  many  counties  it  is 
possible  to  attain,  consistently  with  efficiency,  very  much  more 
economy  than  is  at  present  exercised  in  the  administration  of 
the  county  rate,  but  even  if  in  some  instances  sucli  a  result 
ehotiid  ensue,  the  importance  of  it  is  diminished  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  usually  the  county  rate  is  but  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  local  expenditure. 

At  any  rate,  that  is  not  the  reason  which  has  caused  the 
question  of  County  Boards  to  be  a  subject  of  frequent  discus- 
sion in  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  other 
debating  societies,  of  repeated  questions  to  Parliamentary  can- 
didates, and  of  Bills  brought  forward  in  the  years  1850,  1851, 
1852,  1S60,  1869,  1871,  1878,  1S79. 

*  This  essay  of  Mr.  Aclard's  is  founded  -on  an  article,  consiikratly  altered 
and  nmplified  by  him,  wWch  he  contrifcntetl  la  the  Fi^rlnighlly  Rrview  of 
Januaiy,  1881.  As  11  ningistnle  of  Devonshin;  njid  SoinerBelsl'iirei  and  ns  a 
«minli7'  gentleman  Iwtli  inlerestiid  anJ  engaged  in  county  work  of  different 
]ciDdsi  \k  lifls  goiDcd  some  k.noM'ledge  of  the  feelings  of  farmers,  yeomtri,  and 
of  llie  tradesmen  of  countiy  Ioivn«,  His  e^say  i.;  vvrltUn  cxdusivcty  frcm  S 
nml.  «t  tJ.Un-urban,  poini  of  view.— [Epetah's  Note.] 
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The  importince  of  the  common  end  aimed,  at  by  those  wlio 
press  forward  this  subject  is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  imme- 
diate practical  improvement  in  adininistiation  to  be  looked  for 
as  an  early  and  direct  rcsuU  of  the  formation  of  County  Boards, 
but  by  the  great  number  and  by  the  importance  of  the  difTcrent 
avenues  of  imprftvemcnt  to  which  their  establishment  would 
give  accfss,  by  Uie  coufidencc  with  which,  if  thoroughly  local 
and  thoroughly  representative,  thcywoiiUl  prescnUy  be  regarded, 
by  tbcir  value  as  instruments  of  jiolicical  education  botli  to 
dectors  and  representatives,  and  hut.  though  by  QO  means 
least,  by  the  extent  to  which  their  labours  might  lighten  the 
labours  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  first  three  of  the  Bills  above  mentioned  were  "brought 
in  by  Mr.  Mitnec  Gibson.  In  the  two  first  of  hia  Bills  it  was 
proposed  that  the  County  Board  should  consist  half  of  rate- 
payers, to  be  elected  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  half  of 
magistrates,  to  be  elected  at  Quarter  Sessions.  In  the  third 
Bill  (1852)  QuarterSessions  were  ignored,  and  the  whole  Board 
was  to  be  elected  by  Boards  of  Guardi;tn&  with  a  qualification 
of  ^30  rateable  value  for  members  of  tiie  County  Board. 

In  i860  Sir  John  TreUwney  brought  in  a  Bill  by  which 
each  Board  of  Guardians  was  to  elect  two  members  of  tlie 
County  Board  with  a  qualiticatioa  of  j^ioo  rateable  value,  one 
of  such  members  elected  by  each  Board  of  Guardians  to  be 
a  magistrate. 

In  1S68  Mr.  Wyld  reverted  to  the  division  of  the  Board  into 
one-half  consisting  of  elective  members  (either  rated  or  owners 
of  protwrty  rated  on  a  value  of  not  less  than  ;^So)  to  te  chosen 
by  the  elected  guardians  of  each  union  in  the  count)-,  and 
another  half  consisting  of  nvigLstnites  to  be  chosen  al  Quarter 
Sessions.  But  by  this  Bill  (and  by  this  Bill  alone)  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  by  each  county  was  left  to  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  county, 
a  feature  the  like  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  seen  in 
any  future  legislation  on  this  subject. 

In  1867  Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen  retained  the  projiosed 
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division  of  the  Roard  into  nttep-iyen;  and  raagistrites,  but 
reduced  the  proportion  of  the  ratepaj-ers'  re|ircsciitalive3  to  one 
in  five  of  the  magistrates,  the  latter  being  constituted  official 
members  of  the  Hoard. 

The  most  i,nf;orous  nttempt  to  deal  efficiently  with  the 
refomi  of  Local  Government  was  that  made  Ijy  Mr.  Goschcn, 
in  Ihc  Rating  and  Local  Govcmmenl  Bill,  prciwrcd  and  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Goschcn,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Sccretaiy  Bruce  (Lord 
Aberdare),  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  in  1871. 

The  thief  features  of  that  attempt  which  had  any  lelalion 
to  our  subject  were  the  consolida.uonof  rales  and  [he  institution 
of  Parochial  ISoards,  whose  chairmen  were  to  elect  fromamoog 
themselves  a  certain  number  (to  be  fixed  by  the  justices)  of 
pnruchial  representativeii  for  each  petty  scssioniil  division.  Such 
chaiimeii  were  to  have  a  ^+0  qualification. 

The  magistrates  in  Quaner  Sessions  were  to  elect  from  among 
themselves  a  number  of  members  equivalent  to  the  total  number 
of  those  elected  as  the  parochial  representatives. 

There  were  also  some  jjrovisions  for  the  simplification  of 
areas,  and  for  the  union  of  neighbouring  parishes,  and  as  to 
the  appointment  of  committees  by  the  County  Board  with 
executive  power. 

In  1878  Mr.  Sclatcr-Booth  again  adopted  the  petty 
sessional  divisions,  and  proposed  to  appordoa  to  each  of 
them  two  magistrates  to  be  chosen  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
two  elective  members  to  te  elected  by  the  guardians  in  such 
petty  sessional  division  from  among  persons  qualified  to 
be  guardians.  In  1^79  a  plan  was  suggested  for  combining 
parishes  into  wards  for  the  election  of  members  to  the  County 
Board.  One-thinJ  of  the  Boaid  was  to  consist  of  magistrates 
to  b«  chosen  at  Quatter  Sessions,  and  the  Temaining  two-thirds 
were  to  be  ciiosen  by  the  elected  guardians  in  each  ward  from 
among  persons  qualified  to  be  guardians. 

In  each  of  the  two  last-mentioned  proposals  there  is  a 
strikingly  reckles.?  disreg.ird  of  the  inexpediency  of  any  addition 
to  the  alreridy  chaotic  confusion  of  local  adniinisUativc  :u:^^> 


Guardians  arc  dectcd  to  act  without  reference  to  petty  sessional 
divisions,  but  with  reference  to  unioti  boundaries,  and  therefore 
without  reference  to  county  boundaries.  While,  therefore,  tlie 
petty  sessional  area  unites  the  advantages  of  respecting  both  the 
parish  boundary  and  the  county  boundary,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  guardians  elected  to  administer  the  rates  in  a  union  situated 
mainly  in  a  county  in  which  they  do  not  reside  are  the  proper 
electors  for  the  county  to  which  [heir  union  does  not  belong. 
And  the  addition  of  a  new  aggregation  of  parishes  into  wards 
vrould  be  hard  on  such  pansbes  as  are  already  in  the  by  no 
means  impossible  position  of  being  regulated  by  one  authority 
for  school  purposes,  by  anotlier  distinct  authority  for  sanitary 
purposes,  by  a  third  in  a  different  area  for  poor  law  purposes,  by 
a  fourth,  with  another  area,  for  highway  purposes,  by  a  fifth, 
with  again  another  area,  for  purposes  of  justice,  and  by  a  sixth, 
for  prevention  of  floods — none  of  these  authorities  having  any 
relation  to  each  other  whatever. 

Probably  the  obvious  indifference  with  which  the  proposals 
to  attempt  to  reduce  such  a  chaos  as  is  here  revealed  to  some 
sort  of  order  has  hitherto  been  received  arises  from  the  feeling 
which  certainly  prevails  that  up  to  this  time  the  elements  of 
the  chaos  have  worked  together  tolerably  well,  and  have  each, 
on  the  whole,  answered  to  some  extent  the  purpose  for  which 
each  has  been  designed,  and  that  the  financial  prospects  con- 
nected with  the  schemes  for  improvement  have  not  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  good  to  warrant  the  disturbance  of  the 
system  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 

Besides  this,  a  lurking  desire  may  be  detected  to  continue 
to  the  magistrates  the  control  they  now  have  of  the  manage- 
ment of  county  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the 
class  of  persons  generally  called  ratepayers,  by  introducing 
some  of  Ihem  into  the  Board  so  that  they  may  sit  side  by  side 
with  the  magistrates,  but  so  that  they  may  do  no  great  harm. 
In  short,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Bill  of  187 1,  the  principle 
adopted  has  been  to  throw  out  a  tub  to  the  whale,  but  as  small 
A  tab  as  might  Krvc  him  for  tlie  time. 
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But  we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  majority  of  the 
present  PaiUamcnt  will  not  show  the  lack  of  interest  in  such 
improvements  wliich  was  characteristic  of  the  majority  in  the 
last,  and  that  the  prcseiil  Government  will  avail  itself  of  the 
strength  of  the  t.ibcral  parly  not  only  to  introduce,  but  to 
carry  through,  a  measure  whith  shall  deal  broadly  and 
thoroughly  with  the  subjccl,  and  which  may  be  steered 
clear  of  the  rocks  and  sands  on  which  .iU  previous  endea- 
voure  ha\e  been  wrecked  or  stranded. 

At  the  outset  there  are  two  prevalent  ideas  which,  being 
erroneous,  have  done  much  harm  already,  and  which  it  is 
desirable  to  remove,  and  to  replace  by  a  more  accurate 
phraseology. 

Almost  every  one  who  has  dealt  with  the  subject  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  coustacitly  the  terms  ttie  magtstraies  and 
the  raupayert  to  signify  two  different  classes  of  persons. 
So  far  as  it  is  desired  simply  to  designate  the  two  classes, 
no  doubt  tliese  words  answer  their  jiurpose  ;  but  as,  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  ruling  and  local  expenditure,  the  main  points 
affect  the  persons  interested  either  a?  owners  or  as  occupiers,  the 
terms  mentioned  above  are  erroneous  and  wholly  misleading. 
The  owners  ace  not  represented  by  the  magistrates.  The 
ratepayers  arc  not  represented  by  persons  of  the  class  from 
whom  the  guardians  in  rural  parishes  are  usually  chosen. 
A  forty-shilling  freeholder  is  an  owner  whose  ideas  are  as 
different  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  lord  of  the  manor  as 
the  amount  contributed  to  local  tasLation  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor — assuming  him  to  be  a  large  owner — is  from  the 
contribution  of  the  person  whose  name  has  the  smallest  sum 
on  the  riie-book  opposite  to  it. 

It  is  constantly  s.iid,  and  with  perfect  inith,  by  those  who 
have  resisted — only  too  ineffectually — the  demand  for  subven- 
tion to  local  rates  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  that  such 
subventions  are  lightening  really  the  burden  of  the  landlord, 
not  [hat  of  the  tenant  farmer,  except  for  a  short  time,  because 
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the  rent  is  sure  to  adjust  itself.  In  other  words,  llie  truth  is 
that  the  largest  portion  of  the  rates  is  paid  by  the  landlord  and 
not  by  the  tenant  Consequent!/,  if  the  magistrates  are  taken 
to  represent  the  landlords,  thty  are  the  persons  who  really 
represent  the /(i^/«  of  the  main  portion  of  the  rates;  and  the 
farmers  and  tradesmen  who  are  usually  elected  guardians,  do 
not  actually  represent  the  real  ratepayers.  On  the  other  hiind, 
an  equally  important  point  has  to  be  remembered,  viz,,  that  the 
elected  guardians  are  chosen  from  a  class  who  do  fL-el  directly 
the  smallest  rise  or  fall  in  the  rates,  though  thiy  do  not  feel 
(ht  ionscjuences  of  a  long  cvt/rse  of  wise  or  foolish  policy  on  the 
|)ajt  of  ihys^u  Avho  administer  the  xates.  The  right  distinction, 
therefore,  antl  that  which  ought  to  govern  our  phraseology  and 
guide  our  ideas  abouE  tliiis  subject,  is  the  distinction  between 
QWOLTs  and  occupiers — between  the  persons  whose  interest  in 
any  rated  area  is  pennanent,  though  In  a  certain  sense  indirect, 
aodthe  persons  whose  interest  Is  transitory  though  direct  The 
immediate  effuct  of  each  sejiaratc  improvement,  of  constant 
repair,  and  of  most  of  the  items  of  expenditure,  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  directly  to  the  occupier,  whose  interest  is 
immediate.  But  the  ultimate  importance  of  sound  original 
work — which  may,  in  the  long  run,  prove  the  cheapest,  though 
it  may  temporarily  increase  the  immediate  rating  more  than 
inferior  work — ^is  of  direct  consequence  to  the  owner.  Of 
course,  the  real  interest  of  both  parties  is,  in  fact,  the  same  ; 
but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  conduct  of  local  business 
in  rural  districts  must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  always  clem  lo  th< 
occu])icr  that  efficiency  and  durability  in  work  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates  are  as  important  to  him  as  present  small 
expen<liture. 

for  these,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  which  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  enlarge  upon  in  connection  with  another  portion 
of  our  subject,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  securing,  either  to  owners  oi  to  occupiers,  a 
permanent    majority    in     the    representation.      Phirality    of 
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votes  nuy,  thererore,  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  ju  it  is  in 
Farliamcntar)'  elections.  But,  as  it  clearly  has  been  aasuincd 
by  most  persons  who  have  given  their  opinions  on  the  subject, 
that  some  arrangement  is  necessary  Cor  definitely  apportioning 
different  shares  in  the  representation  to  different  classes  of 
persQiu,  il  may  l)c  well  to  consider  for  a  while  wlial  is  Iiltcly 
to  be  the  effect  of  sucli  a  provision,  and  whether  there  is  any 
good  reason  for  believing  that  it  would  not  be  unwise  to  make 
any  restrictions  on  the  free  choice  of  tlic  best  persons,  instead 
of  altowiiig  tlie  development  of  party  government  to  be 
spontaneous  in  local  as  well  as  in  the  Imperial  legislature. 

And  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  endeavour  to  establish  efficient  County  Boards  of  a 
thoroughly  re}>resentativc  character,  tltere  is  by  no  means 
implied  any  intention  or  desire  to  abolish,  or  to  render 
obsolete,  such  institutions  as  Boards  of  Guardians,  School 
Boards,  Local  Saniuuy  Boards,  or  Highway  Boards.  On  the 
other  hani,  bodies  such  as  these  arc,  in  a  certain  sense, 
necessar>-  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  business.  The  persons 
now  elected  to  them  come  mainly  from  a  class  which  is,  above 
all  others,  directly  interested  in  the  business  conducted  in  ihcm, 
and  acquainted  with  the  necessary  details. 

Members  of  a  County  Board  ought  certainly  to  be  as 
mftgistratej  now  .ire — ex-cfficw  members  of  such  smaller  hoards. 
But,  in  all  probability,  if  the  right  consiilution  of  County 
Boards  is  adopted  al  the  outset,  so  that  they  nmy  truly  icpre- 
scnt  the  ofiinion  and  command  tlie  confidence  of  the  counties 
they  govern,  there  will  be  attracted  to  them  the  supreme  control 
of  by  far  the  Uirger  propurlioii  of  local  business.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  work  might  be  entrusted  to  the  County  Boards 
in  the  way  of  obuining  public  sanction  lo  local  measures  which 
now,  for  Hint  purpose,  have  to  be  brought  before  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  where,  occasionally,  those  measures  do  not  meet 
with  ibe  attention  that  ought  to  be  given  to  tliein. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  readjustment  of 
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I'County,  naioa,  and  parish  boundaiies ;  the  complete  revision 
and  re-amngenient  of  the  sj'stem  of  workhouses,  asylum^  re- 
fonnatory  and  industrial  schools  ;  the  mutual  relatioas  of  the 
I  different  rating  and  spending  aulhorilies,  valuation  for  rating 
'  purposes,  and  the  selection  and  appointment  of  public  valuers, 
who  may  be  available  for  many  purposes  {^,f.,  agricultural  com- 
pensation) ;  the  making  and  maintaining,  alteration  or  improve- 
ment of  highways  and  bridges  ;  pre^'ention  oC  floods,  drainage, 
irrigation,  water  supply,  sewerage,  pollution  of  ri%-crs,  and  the 
abatemeot  of  nuisaoces ;  the  administration  of  local  endotr- 
ments,  educational  and  charitable  alike,  confirmation  or  veto 
of  all  local  appointments  ^sucfa  as  surveyors,  &c);  and 
numerous  kindred  subjects,  will  in  time  be  entrusted  to  ihem, 
and  will  alTord  opportunities  for  improvement  ia  economy, 
efficiency,  equity,  and  breadth  of  treatment,  such  as  thorough 
representation  and  large  areas  can  alone  be  relied  upon  to 
supply. 

Thus,  the  importance  of  thoroughness  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  of  achieving  at  the  outset  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach to  finality  ts  obvious.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  any 
of  the  proposals  hilheno  made  in  Parliament  has  had  this 
characteristic  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  great  encourage- 
ment to  agitation,  obstruction,  jobbing,  and  what  in  America  is 
called  "log  rolling,"  would  be  afforded  by  merely  inviting  a 
few  of  the  so-called  ratepa>'ers  (chosen  it  matters  not  how)  to 
sit  by  the  side  of  the  magistrates  for  the  transaction  of  county 
business.  Either  their  presence  would  have  no  practical  effect 
or  else  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  magistrates.  The 
"  ratepayers'  "  representatives  would  probably  act  in  a  body  as 
an  opposing  interest,  or  they  would  simply  amalgamate  and 
acquiesce.  If  they  oppose  and  obstruct  for  the  sake  of  protest 
or  of  self-assertion,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  business  being 
well  done ;  if  their  presence  is  not  fell,  very  little  will  have  been 
gained  ;  but  if  they  attend  fitfully,  or  come  up  only  occasionally 
to  vote  for  appointments  or  against  expensive  improvements. 
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they  will  do  great  Jioim.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  reconsider 
the  whole  question  de  neve  in  tlic  light  afforded  us  by  the  in- 
formattoTi  collected  and  the  discussions  which  have  already 
taken  place,  and  to  see  whether  a  better  starting  point  than 
that  of  the  present  existence  of  courts  of  quarter  sessions  and 
butirds  of  guardians  cannot  he  devised. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  as  to  the  opinions 
which  have  been  elicited,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  col- 
lected bearing  on  the  subject,  are  as  follows  :^ 

The  debates  wliich  took  place  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Bills  above  mentioned  in  ii!;i  and  187!^. 

Two  memoranda,  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Rathbone,  M.P,, 
and  Mr.  Whitbread,  M.P.,  on  I.ocaI  Government,  and  one  by 
the  Right  Hon.  G.  T.  Goschcn.  M.P. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Boundarit^s  of  PoiJahes  and 
Uniona,  1S73. 

■ ;  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  County  Financial  Anar^ 
mcnis,  t868. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  (House  of  Lords)  on  Highway 
Acts,  18S1. 

It  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  debates  in  the 
Session  of  1878  on  the  County  Government  Bill,  brought  in  by 
Mr.  ScUter  Booth  on  January  28,  discussed  on  second  reading 
( 1 4th  and  1 8th  February),  and  again  on  the  motion  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  chair  (7th  Match).  This  Bill  was  brought  in 
during  the  fifth  session  of  the  last  Parliament  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Govemniem  then  in  office,  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  given 
by  thera  in  compliance  with  a  motion  by  Mr.  Clare  Sewcll 
Kead,  again&t  which  tlie  whole  strength  of  the  Government 
majority  had  been  mustered  by  an  emphatic  wliip,  but  only  to 
hear  the  announcement  of  a  sudden  change  of  intention,  if  not 
of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  ministry. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  that  measure  never  became  law, 
but  during  the  debates  to  which  it  gave  rise  most  of  the  broad 
prindples  at  issue  were  fully  discussed.     The  feeVvixig  c^l  >\ve. 
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Libcrat  loriy  apjvars  to  have  been  in  favour  of  direct  rather 
than  of  indirect  elecuon  of  th«  members  of  Counly  Boards, 
and  the  grounds  of  this  feeling  were  so  truly  and  dearty  staled 
by  Mr.  Rylands,  that  hb  words  may  well  be  quoted  ; — 

"  We  ua^kl  lu  pn  the  vrHeH  pa^bk  inlettst  smong  tbc  lalcpa^cts 
in  tlie  Klediofl  of  the  mcmben  of  the  County  Bakxdi,  nul  haring  got  it 
wiile  tmas  nf  po{mUr  rcim»aiiaiion,  1  think  irc  oaflit  to  ^ve  to  Ihsl 
County  Boird  lh«  grcitMl  poositite  raponilbitity  In  ih«  aiJaiinistralion,  u 

lu  u  poiiibk,  of  tbc  kl&lni  of  the  countjr %Mint  wc  vrant  Is,  to 

uir  the  dull)  )c*cl  wdfimnky  of  ihc  niral  iliMricU,  vrlicic  ihctc  U  not  tlic 
same  amount  of  tntcllcctiul  life  aji  in  the  loirnt.  and  if  wc  cin  pi  the 
people  to  tal:e  an  iiitenit  in  tbeii  onm  aJbin,  n-e  are  givinjf  tlieiu  pubticat 
education,  and  bracing  ihvni  for  {volitical  action  on  ft  larger  icale. 

*■  The  l(uc  CouBtnative  pulicjr  U  li>  throw  i/pcn,  hy  means  of  popuUily 
cicclcd  Couni)'  Boanlt,  a  new  oppotinntly  foe  the  cxcrcite  of  pul'tic  rights, 
and  fni  llie  fulfilment  of  public  dniics,  b>  the  inhalritantt  i>f  our  nuat 
paiitlies,  and  L^  no  doing  we  shall  make  the  people  more  fiUed  Ici  take  patt 
in  tlie  working  of  oar  institutions,  and  nukLc  them  value  moK  highly  the 
inMilulioni  aaiet  which  wc  live." 

The  principle  thus  enunciated  is  one  of  those  on  which  all 
truly  Liberal  legislatioii  is  based.  'I'he  occasion  of  its  enuncia- 
tion was  (he  proposal  of  indirect  elt;alon  by  means  of  guardians 
voting  in  petty  sessional  divisions,  which  has  been  already 
alluded  lo,  a  method  of  proceeding  which  lias  the  character- 
istic ring  of  all  Conservative  attempts  at  rcfonn.  The  Intimate 
area  for  the  guardians  as  a  college  of  electors  (if  the  idea  of 
indirect  election  is  to  be  entertained  at  all)  would  surely  be  the 
area  which  they  are  elected  to  represent  and  administer,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  the  proper  electors  for  County  Boards. 
The  first  thing  that  wc  have  to  secure  is  a  good,  clear,  broad 
representative  basis,  one  which  shall  be  founded  on  a  principle 
that  is  intelligible  to  all  concerned,  and  which  needs  no 
aryumeiit  for  its  defence.  ^S'lien  that  has  been  secured,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  correction  of  exiiting  boundaries,  andj 
the  re-;irrangeinent  of  dislticls  for  all  local  purposes,  on  some' 
one  principle,  with  regard  to  the  convenience  of  tbe  in- 
habitants, will  be  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  elected  body ; 
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therefore  no  principle  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  or  even  mutiLtted, 
for  the  sake  of  not  disturbing  old  boundaries  or  arrangemenu 
of  areas  whirh  new  circumslaiices  are  lending  lo  render  incon- 
venicnl,  and  which  ii  may  be  one  of  the  first  funtiions  of  tlic 
Board  lo  render  obsolete.  Inasmuch  as  the  pari^  niusl,  in  all 
probability,  with  one  conaulidaled  tale,  be  the  unit  for  ralini; 
purposes,  it  may  sccra  important  thai  it  should  also  be  the 
unit  for  electoral  piir].iosL'S,  and  that,  as  was  propased  in  the 
Bill  of  1871,  ihu-  tonslilution  of  the  nD;ird  should  be  built  on 
It  Uisis.     But  inasmuch  as  ii  n-ould  be  impracticable  that 

ry  parish  in  a  county  should  be  directly  reprcscntwl  on  the 
I,  the  parish  can  only  be  made  the  nnit  hy  adopting  some 
system  of  indirect  eleclion.  The  petty  sessional  division  is  011 
the  whole  the  unit  for  membership,  against  which  the  feweat 
objections  lie,  and  if  inUirect  election  is  adopted,  probably  no 
belter  scheme  fur  thai  purpose  can  be  suggested  than  that  of 
the  Bill  of  ifi7i,  that  the  members  from  each  petty  sessional 
district  should  be  chosen  by  the  chairmen  of  Partx:hial  Bonrds. 

But  the  hysteni  of  indirect  represcnlation  would  be  a  new 
one;  it  is  hitherto  unknown  in  the  British  constitution,  and  it 
would  to  a  very  great  extent  diminish  the  educitional  value 
which  such  an  institution  as  a  really  well  constituted  County 
Board  ought  to  [jossess.  Besides  which,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
that  the  importance  of  rclaining  the  parish  as  the  electoral  unit, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  rating  area,  is  so 
great  as  to  overbalance  the  importance  of  direct  election.  It 
might  even  be  better  to  make  the  petty  sessional  districts  the 
units  for  rating  purposes;  and  inasmuch  as  they  present  fewer 
inequalities  and  anomalies  than  the  parishes,  the  effect  of  this 
change  would  probably  rather  be  ami  cluotic. 

Assuming  (what  need  not  be  admitted)  that  the  owners  and 
the  occupiers  ounhl  to  be  seiKuatcly  and  distinctly  represented 
at  the  Board,  it  would  seem,  .as  has  been  already  hinted,  inex- 
pe<lient  lo  give  to  eiiner  class  any  nuraericnl  pteiionderance. 
I'or  the  importance  of  economy  and  efliciency  i^  no  less  felt  by 
H  2 
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those  whose  interests  are  fixed  and  permanent  than  it  is  by  those 
whose  number  may  possibly  be  larger,  but  whose  interests  ate 
movable  and  transient,  and  only  to  a  certain  extent  more 
direct. 

But  this  claim  to  an  equal  share  of  representatl&n  foT  owners 
with  occupiers  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  protest  that  has  been 
already  made  against  the  notion  that  the  magistrates  as  such  are 
the  legitimate,  or  even  tlic  best  possible  or  available  representa- 
tives of  ownership. 

Magistrates  are,  as  all  administrators  of  justice  ought  to  be 
(according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution),  appointed  by 
the  nomination  of  a  higher  authority,  and  it  is  of  ihe  essence 
of  their  position  that  it  shall  not  be  elective  or  representative. 
Besides  this  constitutional  reason,  it  is  also  far  more  im- 
portant that  lepTesentation  should  be  adequately  secured  for 
the  classes  of  smaller  owners  than  for  the  class  from  which  the 
magistrates  are  taken.  That  class  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of 
itself;  it  has  the  means  and  methods  always  at  ha.nd,  the  other 
classes  have  not. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  desirable  that  a  large  portion  of  lh< 
Board  should  be  elected  from  that  class,  and  an  old  county 
member  has  suggested  an  easy  practical;  way  of  securing  this 
result,  if  any  need  is  felt  for  spedal  measures  for  that 
purpose. 

An  old  county  member  has  suggested  that  instead  of 
magistrates  being  elected  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  represent 
ownership,  all  persons  who  possess  the  necessary  qualiiiciiiion 
for  the  magistracy  ought  to  be  eligible,  while  the  election  might 
be  made  by  a  much  wider  constituency,  including  perhaps  even 
all  persons  whose  namus  ace  on  the  rate-book. 

But  at  least  a  hope  may  be  expressed  that  if  Lt  is  considered 
necessary  that  owners  as  such,  and  occupiers  as  such,  shoiild 
have  their  separate  representatives  on  the  Board,  the  field  of 
choice  open  to  them  may  be  made  as  wide  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it 
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Tliere  are  two  wavs  in  which  the  election  may  be  thrown 
open.  One  is  thai  all  owners  may  have  voles  .is  such  in  l)ic 
district  in  which  they  have  property,  and  may  be  free  to  elect 
from  (tmong  IhimsiH'fs  in  that  district  wliom  they  will,  ail 
occupiers  in  the  same  district  having  among  themselves  the 
same  privilege. 

Another  mo:le  is  that  aJl  owners  and  all  occupiers  in  each 
district  shall  have  votes  as  such,  and  shall  each  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  one  representative  as  an  owner,  and  for  another  as  an 
occupier,  in  that  district 

It)  either  case  it  would  be  similarly  practicable  to  require  a 
qualificatioa  for  membership  of  the  Board. 

Thorough  representation  of  "  cvntn  and  eempurs"  or  to 
use  a  phrase  which  is  on  many  grounds  preferable,  of  " tfu 
inhahitanti  and ptnons  intensted"  in  each  distncl,  cannot  be 
attained  but  by  direct  household  or  ratcpaying  franchise,  which 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  is  not  likely  to  do  more  harm 
in  the  election  or  local  than  in  the  election  of  Imperial 
Parliaments. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  may  frequently  be  most 
advantageous  for  an  area  remote  from  the  centre  at  which 
county  business  is  conducted,  that  it  should  be  represented  by 
persons  who  may  not  be  residents  in  that  area,  but  who  may 
yet  be  more  deeply  and  widely  interested  in  its  welfare  than  any 
resident,  and  who  may  possess  the  general  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  to  an  equal  or  even  a  greater  degree. 

What  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  each  district,  and 
particularly  to  the  remote  districts,  is  that  their  representatives 
should  be  in  constant  attendance  at  the  conduct  of  business. 
If  elections  are  sufficiently  frequent,  each  district  can  take  care 
of  itself  in  this  respect,  providid  its  ehoicf.  he  not  restrUted  to 
residints. 

And  no  one  who  is  by  experience  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  tlie  transaction  of  county  business  can  be  unaware, 
firstly,  that  the  chief  requisite  for  efficiency,  both  in  Uie  petsQtvs 
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who  ■conduct  it  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conductiJd,  is 
ihat  the  attendance  -should  he  regiibr  and  tonstani ;  anil, 
secondly,  that  many  men  who  cnn  and  do,  ■»-ith  the  Ijesl 
rcsulls,  attend  diligently  to  tht;ir  business  as  t'^iiirdians,  way- 
wardens, or  members  o(  School  Bcxirds  and  other  public  bodies, 
at  their  own  market  towns,  are  Litt<;rly  unabk' — and  even  those 
who  are  able  are  freijuenlly  unwilling — to  give  their  liiiie  or  to 
afford  the  expense  of  constant  attcndan<:c  at  a  county  town, 
perhaps  thirty  miks  ofT.  And  inasmuiih  as  .t  grt^at  vaiii;t)'  of 
very  important  business,  likely  to  increase  both  in  importance 
and  in  variety,  will  probably  be  entrusted  to  County  Boardti, 
the  amount  of  committee  wotk  which  will  require  kiiowlodge 
and  experience,  as  well  ns  attention  to  details,  will  yearly 
increase.  But  nolhini;  is  itiori:  dctriniL'ntal  to  the  continuoiu, 
equitaWe,  and  economical  conduct  of  such  committee  work, 
and  its  proper  ratification  by  the  whole  Board,  than  the 
irregiiiar  attendance  of  the  persons  who  are  res|X)nsible  for  it ; 
and  this  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  restricting  to 
residents  eligibility  as  representatives  for  remote  districts. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  object  aimed  at  is  not  that  which,  from  the  character  of 
some  of  the  attempts  at  legislation,  it  might  appear  to  be — 
the  maintenance  of  Quarter  Sessions  as  an  administrative 
authority,  nor  is  it  the  support  of  the  admintstratioa  of  [he 
magistrates.  Nor  is  it  simply  desired  to  admit  a  small 
infusion  of  so-called  "ratepayers,"  by  some  special  method  of 
election  so  arranged  as  to  content  the  classes  falsely  so  tallcJ 
by  the  idea  that  their  representatives  will  have  co-ordinate 
authority  with  thu  magistrates.  Neither  is  there  any  intention 
to  relieve  these  so-callod  rati^iiayers  of  the  duties  or  privileges 
which  now  appertain  to  them  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  High- 
way, Sanitary,  School  or  Local  Boards. 

The  object  and  intention  are  clear  and  definite.  It  is 
intended  to  substitute,  for  the  present  anomalous  and  non- 
representative  county  authority  called  the  Court  of  Quarter 
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Sessions,  a.  responsible,  broadly  elected,  and  tlioroughly  repre- 
sentative body,  in  which  every  rlass  and  every  interest  may 
have  lh«ir  advocates,  as  tlicy  may  have  in  the  Imperial 
Pnriiamcnt ;  by  means  of  which  Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  niral 
districts  may  gain  such  training  and  educarion  in  the  duties  of 
a.  titiitcn  as  shall  nuVe  ihem,  year  by  yasr,  more  lit  lo  govcm 
themselves;  in  fact,  a  local  Parliament  which  may  relieve  Ihc 
Imperial  Legislature  of  tasks  which  now  take  up  a  larger  share 
•  of  its  already  overfilled  time  than  is  at  all  commenKiirate  with 
tlie  general  importance  of  ihuse  lasts  to  the  whole  realm. 

There  arc  -several  rciiuisiles  which  must  be  found  in  lliat 
body  if  it  is  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Efficient  expression  of  popular  opinion,  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  circumstances,  thorough  iadependenee  of  undue  influence, 
uninterrupted  attention,  constant  attendance,  continuous  con- 
duct of  husiness,  and  the  possession  of  the  confidence  of 
every  class  of  the  community,  are  all  urgently  nccessar)',  and 
must  be  secured. 

In  order  to  secure  coiiiinuily  it  is  esscnltal  that  the  tenure 
of  seats  at  ihc  Board  should  extend  over,  at  the  least,  three  or 
five  years ;  and  this  provision  would  unite  the  advantages  of 
checking  the  effects  of  agitation,  and  of  diminishing  the 
tendency  to  violent  oscillation,  which  appears  to  become 
Stronger  as  the  electoral  basis  becomes  wider.  It  would,  in 
order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  this  ])rovision,  be  desirable 
to  enact  that  onc-lhiid  or  one  litlh  of  the  members  should 
vacate  their  seats  annually,  and  be  reeli^ible  ;*  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Ihe  eltjctions  should  be  anniLTil,  Any  longer  interval 
than  one  year  would  ensure  a  repetition  of  iigitation  and  a 
concentration  of  cncigy  at  each  election  ;  whereas  the  constant 
recurrence  of  an  opporlunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
by  electors  would  render  ihctn  familiar  with  their  duties,  and 
would  so  far  render  ihe  flow  of  business  even  and  peaceable. 
It  might  even  be  hoped  that  from  it  would  come  the  desirable 
•  Sui;  t'ulilic  HciiUli  Ac.  1875. 
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result  of  rendering  the  rarer  occurrence  of  a  Parliamentary 
county  election  an  occasion  of  less  bitterness  and  heartburning 
than  at  present,  and  of  no  scandal  or  uproar.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  constituency  of  the  County  Board  be 
ihe  same  as  thai  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  recuneiice 
of  annual  elections  for  the  smaller  parliament  would  go  far  to 
correct  the  tendency  to  extravagant  expenditure  and  the  corrup- 
tion that  now,  sad  to  say,  seem  to  be  nearly  "inseparable 
accidents"  of  elections  for  the  larger  one. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  election  of  members,  there 
is  one  special  kind  of  proposal  which  has  been  made,  and 
which  sccme  at  first  sight  to  have  obvious  advantages,  of  which 
the  actual  disadvantages  are  so  great,  though  not  on  the 
surface,  tliat  a  few  wordg  will  not  be  wasted  in  deprecating  it. 

It  seems  a  simple  way  to  make  a  County  Board,  to  give  to 
each  union  (or  petty  sessional  district  or  ward,  or  whatever  it  be) 
so  many  ex-offiito  members  and  so  many  elected,  or  to  use  the 
wrong  phrase,  so  many  magistrates  and  so  many  ratepayers. 
Kut  here  the  experience  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  local 
affairs  in  rural  districts  may  be  again  appealed  to  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  statement  that  while  in  one  county  the  business  of 
the  District  Boards  is  left  entirely  to  the  farmers  and  trades- 
men, in  the  next  nearly  e^-cry  magistrate  attends  to  one  subject 
or  another;  and  that  in  the  same  county,  in  one  union,  may  be 
found  eight  or  ten  magistrates  in  constant  attendance  at  their 
Highway  Board,  or  Board  of  Guardians,  white  in  the  adjoining 
union  perhaps  not  very  many  of  them  know  the  clerk  of  either 
Board  by  sight. 

Now,  by  restricting  or  apportioning  the  numbers  of  each 
class  that  m^ty  be  elected  to  a  County  Board,  gross  injustice  with 
the  worst  results  must  be  the  consequence,  while,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants, owners  and  occupiers  alike,  are  left  free  to  choose  for 
themselves,  in  the  one  case  the  eight  or  ten  magistrates  will  pro- 
bably be  eEectcd,  in  the  other  the  guardians  and  waywHrdeiis 
who  ically  do  the  business.    That  is  to  say,  the  consiitacnts 
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will  entrust  their  interests  to  those  whom  they  know  to  be  best 
iinalified  lo  took  sHer  them. 

The  probable  result  would  be  that  a  great  variety  ot  men 
anxious  and  qualitied  lo  assist  in  conducting  the  public  business 
of  their  county  would  be  elected.  Mngistrstes  and  clergy,  peen 
and  yeomen,  tradesmen  and  farmers,  manufacturers  and  law- 
yers, would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meet  in  council,  and  there 
could  be  no  better  safeguard  against  the  jabbing  and  Iog> 
rolling,  whicli  are  the  curse  of  local  public  business  at  present, 
than  the  publicity  and  thoroughness  which  such  a  variety  in  the 
members  of  a  Board  would  secure. 

There  is  anotlier  consideration  bearing  on  the  whole  subject 
which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  in  mind,  as  atfecting 
owners  and  occupiers  with  regard  both  lo  rating  and  to  represen- 
tation, It  is  this.  The  burden  of  the  rates  is  far  greater  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  income  of  small  talepayers  tlian  of  large  ones  ; 
and  this  is  more  particularly  to  be  coasldercd  in  the  case  of 
small  and  large  owners.  The  pToportion  of  sixpence  in  th< 
pound  {ai  percent.)  to  the  available  income  of  a  man  whose 
whole  rental  docs  not  exceed  j£iQo  a  year  (derived,  ii  may  be, 
from  one  iana  or  a  small  house  property,  say  hvclvc  or  fifteen 
cottages)  is  enormous  when  compared  with  the  same  rale  levied 
oa  a  rental  of  ;^io,ooo  a  year.  The  j^2  los.  paid  by  one  man 
makes  far  more  difference  to  his  expenditure  than  tlie  ;^250  paid 
by  tlie  other.  In  Uic  one  case,  supposing  the  owner  of  ;^iooa 
year  to  have  retired  from  business,  and  to  be  living  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  investment  of  his  savings,  a  rate  of  only  6d.  in  the 
pound  would  absorb  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  a  fortnight's 
household  expenses.  \Vhercas  it  would  probably  be  not  very  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  lliat  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  landowner 
with  a  rental  of  ;£'io,6no  aye.nr,  a  fortnight's  household  expendi- 
ture would  bear  a  proportion  lo  the  income  of  j  per  cent,  instead 
of  2* 

And  the  experience  gained  by  efforts  to  promote  sanitary  or 
;liighway  or  educational  impTOvemcnts  in  rural  districts  goes  to 
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piDvt  tlut  the  delicacj  of  thcscnscofllnsdiffiscDoeorpfOpor- 
tioB  b  most  accnralely  «nd  mioutely  gnduatedt  and  K  taajr 
almost  be  said  to  increase  in  an  inverse  geometrical  ratio  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nteparer,  particuhriy  if  he  happens  to  he 
owner  as  well  as  occupier. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  delicacy  of  that  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  inversely  to  the  wealth  of  lh«  mtepayer.  is  the  ncr cs&ity 
of  providing  for  the  rcprcsenlatioQ  of  ownership.  Fof  the 
smaller  the  property  rated  the  keener  is  the  sense  of  injoslkc 
from  inadequate  representation.* 

The  obvious  objection  to  this,  from  the  practical  point  of 
view  of  those  who  arc  an}Uous  to  see  intelligent  conduct  of  local 
buMness,  is  that  if  the  smaller  owners  arc  able  to  gain  undue 
influence  on  the  Board  a  cheeseparing  habit  of  mind  'majr  be 
engendered.  For  this  objection  there  arc  no  doubt  some 
grounds,  but  against  it  may  be  set  two  other  considerations 
at  least  equal  importance. 

The  first  of  thcso  is  that  owners  of  larj^e  properties  invarial 
(when  ihey  deserve  it)  possess,  or  can  if  ihey  choose  gain,  great 
influence  in  their  districts,  and  that  influence  will  surely  show 
itself  both  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and  in 
the  direction  of  its  policy. 

No  him  is  intended  here  to  be  conveyed  of  the  probability 
of  bribery  or  of  undue  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  truth 
is  radicr  ihai  the  more  a  man  is  known  to  be  inrapalile  of  such 
a  crime  as  an  atlcinpt  at  bribery  oi  undue  influence  the  wider 
and  more  powerfitl  will  be  his  legitimate  iiifltit'nw.  Therefore, 
large  landowners  need  not  fear  the  diminution  of  their  legitimate 
influence  by  the  concession  of  free  and  direct  election  of 
members  of  (bounty  Boards  to  smaller  owners  and  occupiers  on 
equal  terms  with  themselves. 

The  second  consideration  is  this.    The  larger  the  stake  of 
any  owner  in  a  dii^trlct  the  more  evidently  Ls  it   his  duty — and 

*  Comp&rc  «n  ihe  atfovc,  ip«cch  t>y  Mr.  Rslbbonr,  3  llanuud  cipcni., 
'^t,  i)iieied  t>y  Sir  M.  l^pus,  cciv,.  1055. 
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Still  more  rvidcntly  his  interest — to  supplement,  from  his  own 
resources,  tlie  sum  contribiiud  from  the  mtes  fur  public 
improvements  in  that  disliicl,  and  to  take  on  his  otvn  shoulders 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  ex|iense  of  such  improvemcntB  (har 
might,  from  the  driest  legal  pnint  of  view,  aj)pcar  to  be  his 
exact  share.  Sucli  a  course  tenda  to  improve  his  properly,  to 
diininiish  the  increase  of  rates,  ami  thereby  to  sucojiir  his  tenants 
and,  it  need  not  be  said,  to  add,  in  the  soundest  possible  way, 
to  his  own  influence  snd  weight.  It  is  already  the  fact  that 
by  f.tr  tiie  larger  number  of  great  bndoivners  recogniKc  the  expe- 
diency of  inch  a  course,  and  :tct  upon  it  as  far  as  they  are  able. 
Ami  this  is  a  sure  \»ooi  that  when  tlic  eomplaints — which  are 
constantly  heard  both  inside  n.nd  outside  the  walls  of 
Parliament — about  the  "rise  of  the  rales"  and  "the  imfair 
burdens  put  upon  the  land "  are  uttered  by  such  men,  they 
inui^t  be  regarded  nther  as  the  CDnscientioiis  expression  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  bulk  or  the  rural 
eieclors  whom  ihey  represent  than  the  expression  of  a  desire  lo 
stop  an  iinfairdrainonlheir  own  resources,  which  they  do  not  feel 
able  to  meet.  And  in  so  far  as  the  complaints  arise  from  the 
im[>ositLon  of  fresh  burden.'*,  which  have  hitherto  fallen  wholly 
on  the  occupier,  there  has  no  doubt  of  late  been  good  ground 
for  such  a  feeling  among  the  orrcu])iers,  who,  if  they  are  at  the 
present  lime  towards  the  close  of  s  twenty-one  years'  lease, 
have  had  educational,  sanitary,  and  iiiereased  highwAy  expen- 
diture placed  upon  them,  which  no  doubt  they  did  not 
calculate  upon   when  the  le.ise  was  taken. 

Bot  as  it  is  to  he  hojjcfl  that  one  of  tiic  beneficent  results 
of  the  cslabliahuicnt  of  County  Boards  may  be  the  re-anangc- 
mcnt  of  miuiy  matters  connected  with  the  raiuin^  and  expen- 
diture of  the  lottil  taxeSf  it  may  also  be  hoped  that  such 
complaints  as  these  may  soon  cease  to  be  bcaril. 

In  order  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  ideas  intended 
to  be  suj^aled  in  the  above  remarks,  it  may  not  be  considered 
prvsnmptuous  if  a  rough  outline  of  a  scheme  be  presented 
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whicli  would  seem  to  secure  the  chief  objects  which  have  been 
suggested  as  important. 

The  constitution  of  the  Local  Boards  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  will  be  seen  to  have  some  features  in  cominon  with 
the  scheme  proposed. 

A  table  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article  giving 
approximately  the  number  of  petty  sessional  divisions 
and  unions  in  cxch  county— derived  from  the  "  County 
Companion"  and  from  a  Parliamentary  return  — and  of  the 
nnmber  of  magistrates  in  each  county.  It  will  be  found,  from 
ins[>ection  of  that  table,  that  the  average  number  of  magistrates 
in  a  county  is  not  less  than  ten  times  the  number  of  petty 
sessional  districts.  In  several  instances  the  proportion  is 
considerably  greater.  Would  it,  therefore,  be  unpractical  to 
give  as  many  as  ten  members  to  each  petty  sessional  district  ? 
The  magistrates  do  not  all  attend,  and  probably  fevr  of  the 
counties  have  shtre  halls  large  enough  to  hold  them  all;  but 
neither  would  all  the  members  of  a  County  Board  attend, 
at  any  rate  after  the  first  meeting. 

The  petty  sessional  district  is  a  better  electoral  area  than 
the  union,  because  it  is  more  uniform  in  size,  and  because  it 
does  not  cross  county  boundaries,  and  because  it  is  already  in 
use  in  several  instances  for  other  objects  than  justice. 

Let  all  the  ten  members,  or  any  less  number,  be  elected  in 
the  first  year,  and  in  every  succeeding  year  let  two  retire  and 
be  re-etigible.  The  order  in  which  they  should  retire  might 
either  be  decided  by  lot  at  the  first  election,  or  it  might  be 
decided  that  the  first  pair  in  each  district  to  retire  should  be 
those  elected  with  fewest  votes,  or  those  who  have  made  the 
fewest  attendances. 

The  tenure  would  then  be  five  years.  Any  vacancy  cau&ed 
in  the  interval  between  annual  elections  might  be  filled  up 
either  at  the  next  election  or  not  till  the  turn  of  the  pair  to 
which  the  late  member  belonged  came  round.  In  any  case, 
any  member  elected  to  t\l  a  vacancy  should  retire  when  he 
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would  have  retired,  in  rotation,  if  originally  elected  in  reguTur 

succession. 
H       If  tcQ  be  thought  too  many  for  a  district,  let  the  number  be 
^reduceti  to  eight,  or  lo  six,  but  it  is  stibmined  lliat  three  years 

should  be  the  inintmum  tenure  of  seats.     It  is  also  probable 

I  thai  it  wuuld  be  an  advantage  that  stncs  sliould  be  i-acatcd  in 
rouiion,  in  pairs  and  not  singly  ;  in  order  to  dimJmsli  the  ten- 
dency to  fight  every  scat,  which  would  arise  if  party  feeling 
grew  high,  and  because  it  would  faciliuie  the  division  of  the 
Board,  which  (though  deprecated  in  this  ijapcr)  may  be  insisted 
upon  aa  essential,  into  owners'  members  and  occupiers'  members. 
The  importance  of  a  three  or  five  years'  tenure  of  scats  at 
the  Board  is  far  greater  than  the  importance  of  a  directly  pro- 
portional represeniation  of  each  petty  sessional  district  accord- 
ing to  area  or  population  ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by 
giving  the  same  number  to  all  tlie  districts,  or,  at  any  ratCi 
multiples  of  3  or  5  (not  less  than  6  or  lo),  while  the  dircctlf 
proportional  system  is  inconsistent  with  this  object,  unless  the 
sumbers  be  too  greatly  increased,  or  the  system  of  having  pairs 

I  of  seats  vacated  together  be  t^ven  up. 
Election  to  Parliament  or  as  mayor  of  a  borough  might 
confer  membership  of  a  County  Board  for  life. 
It  is  possible  that  so  large  a  number  of  members  as  has 
been  proposed  may  be  at  first  sight  considered  too  great  for 
llie  sufficiently  rapid  and  continuous  conduct  of  business.  But 
it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  allow  the  Board  in  each  county 
to  break  itself  up  into  coramictees  with  executive  powers,  whicK 
committees  might  meet  in  the  different  lai^  centres  which 
exist  in  every  county.  Provision  may  be  made  for  special 
measures  being  brought  before  the  whole  Board,  which  need 
^tnot  meet  more  than  once  in  a  year,  nor,  indeed,  so  often  as 
that,  if  no  special  purpose  rcfiulie  such  meeting. 

It  is  not.  however,  probable  that  the  numbers  in  constant 
attendance  would  very  much  exceed  ihe  number  of  magistrate* 
•who  now  Rttend  Quarter  Sessions. 
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If  wc  turn  now  to  the  question  which  has  been  nlrcad/j 
mentioned  more  than  once,  wheiher  any  necessity  exists  fori 
dividing  the  Board  into  owners'  representatives  and  occupiers' 
representatives,  it  seems  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  such 
necessity  exists,' moc^  thin  Joublful  whether  it  woulJ  not  he  i 
disadvantage  fatal  to  the  even  and  peaceable  achievement  of  tha^ 
work  which  ought  to  come  hefore  the  Hoard.  " 

Ad/  such  artifictal  arrangement  for  securing  pirty  feeling 
must  have  the  L-ffccl  of  emphasizing  any  liostilily  or  assumed^ 
diffcrent-c  of  interests  between  the  two  classes.     And  such 
result  must  prove  disastrous.     It  must  create  suspicion  of  cor 
cealed  motives,  and  foster  comhitLitions  to  prevent  p.ir[icutar^ 
schemes.     It  must  hinder  the  appointment  of  the  best  officers. 

Thc3«  wouhl  be  the  results  after  llie  election  of  members. 
Previously  to  and  during  the  elections  it  would  tend  to  hamper^ 
the  electors  in  itieir  choice  of  tepreseniatives,  and  render  car 
vassing  and  the   evil  concomitants  of   elections   doubly  pre-j 
valent     And  it  could  serve  no  purpose  which  could  not  be' 
equally  well  secured  by  rc<]uiring  some  qualification  for  mem- 
bership. ^ 

The  invalustble  institution  of  parly  government  spring*™ 
from  roots  deep  down  in  the  human  heart,  and  is  fostered  by 
the  liberty  which  is  the  privilege  of  every  Englishman.     It  in 
certain  to  develop  itself  without  eKtraneous  aid  whenever  an<i 
wherever  men  meet  in  council,  and  it  will  be  of  more  valuq 
the  more  spontaneous  the  growth.     If  between  owners  an< 
occupiers  on  the  County  Board  there  13  no  cause  to  apprchCTwl 
division,  that  can  only  be  because  nothing  is  liltely  to  produce 
it,  and  in  that  case  it  wouUl  be  foolish  to  hamper  the  elector 
with  any  harassing  restriction  in  their  selection  of  represent 
tivcs.     If,   on   the  otiier  hand,  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
classes  represented  adopting  different  lines  of  polic)-,  surely  the^_ 
truetit,  best,  and  most  [>eTmanent  results  are  lo  be  looked  foi^| 
from   allowing    the  electors  as  freely  to   choose  their  own 
members  of  County  Boards  as  they  now  do  their  members 
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Parluunent.  Let  the  responsibility  be  their  own,  that  the 
experience  may  also  be  their  own,  and  that  they  may  feel  it 
and  Icirn  by  U, 

It  is  perfectly  true,  tio  doubt,  that  there  may  l)c  some 
unsalislhctory  elerlions  nia.de  at  the  outset,  but  our  experience 
of  the  ordinary  icndcncy  of  Englishmen  is  such  as  to  give  confi- 
dence that,  provided  ihcy  arc  not  hamptrcd  in  their  choice, 
provided  no  obligation  is  laid  niion  ititni  not  to  choose  the 
best  men  for  the  purpose,  without  any  other  caniiidcnition,  in 
the  long  run,  and  in  nine  rsi^es  out  of  ten  ihey  will  rhnosc  them. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  (^uote  an  instance  (of  which  thi* 
names  cannot  lierc  be  given,  though  the  writer  cja  vouch  for 
the  general  accuracy  of  llic  statcnicnl)  of  a  disiricl  in  whicli,  if 
the  provisions  of  one  of  tht!  Hills  brought  in  by  tlie  late  Co- 
vcrament  had  become  law,  tliat  two  magistrates  and  two  "  rate- 
payers" should  be  elected  from  each  petty  sessional  district,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  on  the  County  Bonn) 
more  than  six  or  eight  out  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  magiauates 
who  have  long  been  most  riiligenf  in  their  attendance  to  the 
detail  of  county  business,  who  live  within  easy  distance  of  the 
county  town,  and  among  whom  at  that  time  were  seven  mean- 
bcrs  of  the  r-cgislalurc. 

If,  however,  the  sugj^cstion  made  above  liad  been  law — 
that  ten  membeni  from  each  petty  sessional  division,  without 
lefereoce  to  cL'iss  or  residence,  should  compose  the  County 
Board,  probably  cnch  one  of  these  magistntles  mentioned  above 
would  easily  have  been  elected,  possibly  as  a  member  rcpie- 
senting  a  remote  district  of  the  county,  where  each  might  be 
one  of  the  principal  ownen,  thus  making  room  for  other 
candidates  resident  near  the  cour>ty  town,  as  well  as  in  remote 
dislrictfi. 

In  dealing  with  this  whole  subjcci,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  llie  Government  will  not  allow  any  consideration  to  influ- 
ence them  except  the  one  object  of  having  County  Boards 
that  shall  fairly  represent  all  classes  interested  m  the  adminis- 
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tntiDa  of  the  ntes  wfaicfa  aie  ooBected  frooo,  and  ^>c&t  in, 
counties  as  ^s6atx  (torn  wmas. 

That  saffident  emplojiiKnl  for  the  Boards  will  speedily  be 
provided  has  been  lunted  above,  and  needi  ao  detnoaatmion. 
Thrrc  are,  txt  doubt,  sobgexts  of  a  seaaMcxal  and  semi-imperial 
Idod,  such  as  paopeiisa^  teBftcy,  pdiee,  *ai  jostiee,  which 
■fliect  both  counties  and  lowiis,  dwMigh  the  expense  which 
would  foil  tiodo  these  beads  arises  fu  more  from  tufaan  Caa 
from  ratal  districts. 

Thete  are  purelf  utban  stibjed^  socfa  as  l^ittng,  paving 
borials,  water  sqpply  on  a  lai^  scai^  Jtt,  which  ahnost 
exclusively  afiect  dwellevs  in  towns. 

There  are  also  some  qaesbons,  such  as  the  disposal  of 
sewage  and  purificaiion  of  riyers,  which  affect  town  and 
country  in  very  different  way&  And  there  is  the  qutistiOD  of 
the  bighwajTSL 

Possibly  it  may  be  necessar)*  lo  make  special  promion  fbr 
ihe  relations  between  the  County  Boards  and  the  municipalities 
CO  these  suE^ccts. 

Btit  the  coostntction  of  the  County  Board  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  framed  on  lines  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the  administration  of 
matters  which  affeci  rural  rather  than  urban  districts 

In  speaking  on  Sir  iiL  Lopes'  motion  about  Local  Taxationt 
in  1871,  Mi.  Goschen  showed  how,  out  of  a  sum  of  ^8,000,000 
meDtioned  by  the  Hon.  Baronet  as  an  tllustration  of  the  increase 
of  rates  in  a  paiticiilar  period,  ^^5,000,000  were  due  to  borough 
rates  and  improvements;  ^^  1,600,000  more  to  150  urban 
unions ;  only  ^£900,000  purely  to  rural  unions,  and  the  retnain- 
ing  ^£500,000  to  a  mixed  class  of  items  of  expenditure 

This  is,  probably,  by  no  means  a  very  erroneous  outline  of 
the  present  general  position  with  regard  to  local  expenditure. 
It  will,  tbereTorc,  be  dearly  advisable  that  the  administration  of 
the  rural  expenditure  should  be  quite  di^inct  and  separate 
from  the  administration  of  urban  expenditure.  Mr.  Goschenr 
in  the  same  speech,  also  stated  that  wherever  there  was  a  large 
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tovn  in  a  county,  the  rate  in  that  tomi  was  higher  than  the 
rate  of  the  county  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  cocsidcral)le  dilTirulty  connected 
■with  the  question  of  the  maintc«a,ncc  of  ihe  highways.  Under 
the  existing  arrangement,  that  burden  is  not  fairly  distributed, 
for  the  owner.i  and  occupiers  of  "  extra  urban ''  land  at  ^jreacnt 
have  the  whole  of  it  on  their  shoulderii  wherever  the  tumpiice 
system  has  been  abolished,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  use  of  the  highways  ought  to  be  paid  for  in  part  at  least  by 
those  iuhobiUnt*  of  towns  for  the  conduct  of  whose  trades  good 
roads  arc  essential.  Consequently,  some  representation  on  the 
County  Board  must  be  given  to  urban  contributors  towards  this 
expenditure.  But  wlicihcr  thai  representation  need  be  given 
to  them  through  the  municipaiities,  tt  is  not  quite  clear.  It  is 
possible  that  this  difficulty  may  be  met  by  the  naadiinciy  of 
executive  committees. 

The  ahove  considerations  seem  to  point  to  the  expediency 
of  not  endeavouring  to  contract  the  size  of  the  local  Parliaments 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  advocate. 

A  great  opportunity  is,  at  any  rate,  now  offered  to  a  strong 
Liberal  Government,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  by. 

The  Liberal  party  is  stronger  in  tlie  counties  than  ever 
befora  Its  strength  among  inhabitants  of  rural  districts  would 
be  permanently  increased  by  a  measure  which  would  really 
encourage  political  thought — i.t.,  thought  about  public  affaire — 
among  them,  and  afford  them  easy  and  frequent  opportunities 
of  taking  a  part  in  the  government  of  themaclvea  and  their 
neighbours,  cither  as  electors  or  as  rcpfeseutatives. 

Besides  this  result,  it  seems  as  though  an  important  step, 
calculated  to  have  durable  good  effect,  might  now  be  taken 
towards  the  rearrangement,  on  a  more  equitable  and  satisfactory 
basis,  of  a  portion  of  the  national  linance,  which  is  yearly 
increasing  in  importance. 

The  County  Board  proposed  sliould  become  an  important 
political  institution ;  and  if— as  vfe  have  full  reason  to  expecx — 
I 
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this  Government  shows  itself  to  be  unshackled  by  prejudice, 
fearless  of  interests,  and  not  so  careful  of  existing  airangemcnts 
— which,  though  they  may  have  hitherto  answ^ed  their  original 
pnrposes,  are  not  adapted  to  the  whole  [>resent  purpose — as  to 
Jail  into  the  error  of  patching  an  old  garment  with  new  cloth, 
this  institution  may  become  as  great,  as  national,  and  as 
permanent  as  the  older  parts  of  the  Constitutton. 

But  this  will  not  happen  unless  the  old  spirit  of  liberty  and 
confidence  in  the  people— whicli  has  given  its  strength  to  the 
party  which  will  be  responsible  for  this  measure^is  allowed,  as 
of  old,  to  have  its  full  sway.  The  full  importance  of  the  end 
in  view  must  be  grasped,  and  no  party  feeling,  or  other  such 
small  motive,  allowed  to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  grip. 

RETURN  showing  the  Number  ot  UrcioNS,  Pettt  Si.isiqkm.  I>tvi< 
siOKs,  and  Magistrates,*  in  och  Couxty  in  £nglimd  and  fValtt, 
ind,  in  the  cue  of  Unioks,  ipedffiDg  the  Nnmber  wholly  or  partly 
eompttsed  in  each  Coostv. 


XAME   or    COITHTY 

Kuintct  orVniou  in  CvvDiy. 

of 
Petti- 

Dittfeicpiis 
in  CouDtr' 

Niaiba 

WTrotlyC*;. 

Panly  W. 

TOtai. 

«»8is- 

ENGLAND : 

IWfnni    

BeAs       

Buddnglmn        

4 

i 

S 

11 

s 

9 
IS 
■4 

7 

13 
13 

166 

Cambridge            

lileorEl7       

Chester     

ConiwBll  ' 

Cumberland         

3 

9 

12 

9 

II 

s 

3 

^ 

'7 

IS 

9 

15 

'4 

I6 

10 

M 

34 
354 
<5< 

IQIZ 

(*)  Dk  mmher  of  MagUtruct  it  ukcn  6«n  ibe  "  Cvunty  Companion,"  &«.,  iSSe 
CWaurlow  &  Sods),  anil  u  only  apprtnlinUe,  but  the  iniccnncin  ue  veiy  Jighl. 

la)  In  ihii  Volt  lbcreBj«  i«/  tJntoffu  whi^h  uMtnd  into  ti»&  counljci,  51  whidb  u]«i| 

inio  Ihrec  miiniliu,  anil  4  Micnrling  iaio  (bur  countifs      TticM  Unluiti  »it  ijxktmoi  iq 

Ike  4^vt  \i\X  At  LclongLii^  \a  each  ci^LiriEy  in  which  At\f  [art  ufllii?  UfiKfii  i&  utskte. 

Sn  omitwd  froni  ihi»  liit.  vis.,  ItristHon,   Butv  Si.  Edniiind*,  CunWidje,  (Mthettei, 
k*  Dunetcl  (Xieieoptm),  CnvcMod,  Lciccawt,  uid  NenrKB. 
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If  AlIE  or  COUNTY. 

Nulnber  at  Uoiaiu  ii 

Cocinly. 

Number 

at 

I'elly 

Svujaul 

In  Caumy, 

Of 

1 

Wholly  (*). 

Pwtly  (a). 

TotAi.. 

■f  ttHC  1. 

ENGLAND : 

D«by        

Devon       ...        

Danet      

DurhuQ 

6 

'5 

10 

13 

13 

8 

6 

2 

i3 
'S 

'3 
» 

9 

I6 

'90 
354 
'57 
193 

ESMX        

ifi 

6 

22 

>7 

as$ 

Gloucester           

lO 

tS 

26 

H 

138 

Hcrefopl 

Hertford  W         

Huntingdcin 

I 

13 
I 

IS 
'S 

6 

15 
5 

313 

312 

S8 

Kent         

i6 

4 

30 

'7 

37» 

Lnncutter 

L^icetiec 

=7 

4 

G 
H 

33 

18 

31 
9 

744 

128 

Lincoln — 

Ilolliuid            

Ketlcvcn           

LindMjr 

|. 

9 

19 

2 

4 
'3 

30} 

Mtddletex 

Monmouth            

36 

3 

^ 

39 

8 

I!* 

12 

3«» 
17a 

Norfolk     ...         

Northampton       ...         i,. 
Liberty  o(  Petcrbutough 
NiirtliumberlxnJ  ... 
Nottingham         

1  ' 

13 

4 

6 
"3 

10 

25 

I? 

13 

'4 

z6 

'3 
7 

z8i 
138 
4» 
131 

0)tfoiJ      

2 

ti 

'S 

10 

llj 

KatlaiicI 

... 

i 

3 

... 

*7 

Salop        

Somerset 

Soulhninpton       

StafTonl 

5 

2a 

la 
11 
'4 

90 

23 

3' 

^5 

19 

93 

14 

151 
304 
'J4 
333 

(«)(  (*).     S««  faol-notts  Q(l  pagB  t'4.  opponie. 

ie)  The  Libenj  of  St.   Albans  is  muOHnuied  -wiLh  ibe  Cou  I'J  of  Htrtford    ty 
[  jB  Vict.  c.  45.     TTif   Petiv  Stiiionil  Diviwont  of  Iht  Litniiy  an  in  the  abovi 
enunienlloii  added  tu  thote  oltne  cnunly. 
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NAMF.  tir  COUNTY. 

Nmnba 

of 

Petty 

Seskioul 

Diviiioiu 
in  County 

of 

Whoiryl^) 

Putly  (a) 

Total. 

Magii- 
tniex. 

KNGLAND : 

Suffolk,      

Surrey       

u 
13 

i 

19 
19 

19 
13 

23a 

»33 

SU*IM — 

KMlem  Uivjsion 
Wcktcrn  iJivisiim 

I- 

5 

24 

f  n 

I     7 

279 

Warwick 

WMtmorlantI       

Wilt*        

Worc«iler 

7 

2 

■1 

>3 

I 

12 

tS 

20 

3 
27 

24 

14 

5 

"5 

17 

213 
III 

214 

23a 

V«rk— 
Ka»l  Ki'tinK     ... 

North  Ki'tint; 

W««lRi.rmi{    

Liberty  of  Kipon 

9 
'S 
26 

4 
7 

12 

13 
22 

33 

12 
"9 

25 
... 

119 

270 
427 

WALES : 

AriKlciica 

2 

2 

4 

2 

50 

llrecon      

2 

7 

9 

II 

117 

Canli^n 

Carmarthen          

Carnarvon 

3 

2 

4 
S 

S 

7 
7 
6 

9 
8 
6 

149 
120 

7* 

Denbigh 

8 

9 

9 

"5 

Hint         

S 

6 

10 

83 

Gltmofgan          

6 

10 

12 

199 

Merioneth            

Montgomery        

4 
6 

S 
7 

6 
"3 

U 

Pembroke 

2 

3 

5 

7 

los 

Radnor     

... 

5 

5 

6 

6S 

Total    

459 

403 

862 

718 

(■)■  ('}■    5*e  foot-DotM  on  pasc  114, 


III. 

THE     AREAS     OF    RURAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

BV   LORD    EDMOND    FITZMAURICE. 

The  pressure  of  local  rates  during  a  period  of  exceptional 
agricultural  depression  ;  the  violation,  in  the  case  of  the  county 
rate,  of  the  rule  that  taxation  and  representation  go  togk'ther ; 
the  complexity  and  confusion  of  the  iniemiediate  areas  of 
local  administration,  added  to  a  vague  idea  tliat  the  over- 
burdened machine  of  Parliamentary  action  may  be  eased 
through  the  estabhshment  of  County  Boards,  have  all  of  late 
years  combined  to  direct  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  attention 
to  the  question  of  Rural  Government.* 

The  origin  of  the  English  County  is  involved  in  a  historical 
mist  which  the  researches  of  eminent  English  and  German, 
scholars  have  hardly  yet  entirely  dispelled.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  it  m«y  be  said  that  with  the  English  as  with  other 
Teutonic  races,  the  land-owning  village  community  was  the 
original  unit  of  government  For  judiciaJ  purposes  the  land- 
Owners,  great  and  small,  attended  the  hundred  court,  and  for 
religious  and  inleTnaiional  purposes  some  kind  of  tribal  assem- 
bly. Bm  after  the  English  conquest  of  this  island  the  tribal 
territories,  under  the  pressure  of  external  danger,  became 
political  units,  and  subsequently,  when  united  in  a  single  king- 
dom, administrative  areas.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  the 
country  into  Counties,  Hundreds,  and  parishes,  made,  according 
to  the  tradition  preserved  by  WJUiam  of  Malmesburj-,  under 

*  It  ma;  be  as  well  la  mEciian  ihsc  [he  detiiila  or  the  luestion  o(  local 
tftiotiao.  10  fftr  u  they  are  EppLtrshle  from  ilui  of  iveal  government,  hwi« 
dedpwdly  t>MO  oinlK«<l  Trom  titit  tis^f.—E.  F. 
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Alfred,  but  in  reality  much  older.  Under  ihc  Uler  English  kings 
the  power  of  the  great  nobles  began  to  threaten  to  establish  a 
system  of  independent  manorial  jurisdictions.  These,  in 
course  of  lime,  if  not  inlerrered  with,  would  probably,  as  in 
other  countries,  have  destroyed  local  liberty  and  the  unity  of 
the  stiite  as  well.  The  Norniiin  conquest  altered  the  sccnc^ 
and  llie  iron  despotism  of  William  and  the  tenacity  of  his 
successors  lor  ever  dispelled  llie  danger  of  national  disintegra- 
tion. 'ITianUs  to  them,  England  was  saved  the  difficult  choice, 
at  a  later  period,  of  having  to  decide  whether,  as  in  France,  the 
feudal  jurisdictions  and  local  liberty  sliould  all  perish  in  one 
common  holocaust,  or,  as  in  Germany,  the  local  jurisdictions 
should  gradually  develop  into  autonomous  states  and  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  Kingdom,  The  great  noble,  powerful  as  he  was, 
was  never  allowed  permanently  to  set  himself  above  the  public 
law  of  the  land.  Over  and  over  again  the  more  ambitious  of 
the  order  attempted  to  do  so  ;  but  their  fate  in  the  long  run 
was  invariably  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feudal  barons, 
finding  themselves  too  weak:  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
Crown,  had  to  associate  themselves  with  the  popular  demands 
for  the  restoration  of  the  liberties  of  the  .Saxon  times,  and  out 
of  the  play  of  these  various  forces  the  ff«e  institutions  of  Eng- 
land arose.  The  administrative  and  legislative  supremacy  of  ihe 
State  was  linally  recognised  in  the  instilution  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  issued  by  the  Crown,  but  addressed  to  the  leading 
men  of  each  localitj' :  an  institution  in  itself  the  standing 
negation  of  the  feudal  ideas  of  an  original  local  and  tcnitoriol 
jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
presen-ed  by  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes :  a  form  of  procedure,  the  negation  of  the 
feudal  notion  of  trial  by  combat,  private  war,  and  class 
exemption.  The  great  men  of  the  land  were  not  suffered  to  be 
above  the  kwj  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  called  upon  to 
administer  it  and  prescr\-e  the  peace,  each  in  his  own  locality ; 
while  the  rights  of  the  mass  of  the  freeholders,  the  "  adslanies," 
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or  suitors  of  the  old  Saxon  liundred  and  County  Courts,  were 
revived  in  the  persons  of  tlic  jtiryincH  ai  the  sessions,  them- 
selves supported  in  the  prevention  and  investigation  of  crime 
by  the  popularly  elected  coroner  and  constables  of  the 
hundred  and  parish.  So  cartful,  indeed,  was  the  ancient  law 
of  ihc  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  the  Justices,  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vin,,  had  no  power  lo  fine  or  punish  an  offender 
unless  he  lii:cd  been  found  guilty  by  the  jury.  In  consequence 
of  these  changes  the  Court  Baron  of  the  feudal  noble  gndually 
sank  into  oblivion.  So  did  the  Hundred  Court,  and  the 
County  Court,  though  ihey  all  three  survived  in  theory. 

The  weakening  of  tlie  nobility,  the  exhaustion  of  the  people, 
and  the  desire  for  peace  consequent  on  the  long  wars  with 
France,  and  the  internecine  struggles  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
led  in  Tudor  limes  to  changes  of  the  utmost  iniporlanre. 
Summary  jurisdiction,  or  the  power  of  trying  offences  without  a 
Jury,  was  conferred  upon  the  magistrates,  and  one  statute  after 
another  extended  their  jurisdiction  in  this  respect,  till,  notwith- 
standing the  protesi  against  ilie  growing  dangers  of  the  system 
contained  in  Blackstone's  "  Commentaries,"  the  present 
century  has  seen  it  extended  to  offences  coming  within  the 
category  of  grave  misdemeanours.  At  the  same  lime  the 
justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  were  empowered  to  levy  a 
counQ'  rate,  at  first  limited  to  the  repair  of  the  county 
bridges,  but  since  extended  to  a  variety  of  other  matters.  In 
a  period,  however,  such  as  that  now  under  consideration,  when 
the  number  of  landowners  in  a  thinly  scattered  population 
able  to  exercise  the  diilies  iiTiposed  by  the  law  was  small ;  when 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  outside  the  toivns  had 
not  yet  asserted  themselves;  when,  in  fact,  everybody  was 
in  the  Commission  whom  public  opinion  expected  to  see  there, 
the  county  magistracy,  even  when  charged  with  civil  as  well  as 
JLidicia!  duties,  and  armed  with  the  power  of  levying  the 
county  rate,  hardly  constituted  any  marked  violation  of  the 
principles  of  free  government  aa  then  understood  in  England. 
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'fif<ftiitf»)r  IB  ''rwrT™'^  with  the  nwsl  aoniaees^  vlio  in  Fnnoe 
wcr^  dowbf  bat  swakliDy,  ^^*'^'— j  ^t  lo  tbe  paiod  viica  the 
kiag -maa  to  he wHctavf^Td^ /of  mm;*  aad,aa  iheolber 
(nod,  tboo^  chases  among  the  ka£ag  aen  of  eacli  coaDtj, 
tbtf  had  H>  thoag^  oC  mwtmng  ibe  ideas  vhtch,  in 
Gcmuny,  had  ainady  catweA  die  sm&cs  of  tbe  coaatry  vith 
a  swann  of  qiusi-tadqiemkat  tcftieones  and  conficdng 
jtnisdiaioas,  in  which  the  r^hts  of  dte  maas  of  die  peo[ilc 
ime  eflectmPy  stm^ed  bjr  tbe  judical  offices  of  gieal 
taritonal  nobles,  who  admnustered  Roman  taw,  or  castoanry 
law,  or  both,  or  oeidier,  accotding  as  it  sotted  die  interests  of 
their  ctnpJoj'crs  and  ibeir  owa 

Another  important  addition  was  made  to  the  sphere  ot 
local  government  by  the  well-known  Act  of  Elizabeth,  under 
which  the  relief  of  the  poor  ms  mide  a  paiochiol  duty,  and 
orersecTS  were  appointed  in  every  parish.  At  the  same  time 
it  became  an  established  maxim  that  the  paiish  was  of 
common  right  bound  to  keep  in  repair  any  highway  within 
iu  boundaries.  By  the  commencement  then  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  system  had  been  established  in  which,  for  all  practical 
pUTpose^  the  magistrates  in  Quarter  and  Pettj-  Sessions  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  County  and  Hundred  Courts,  both 
for  civil  and  criminal  purposes,  while  for  the  immediate 
prevention  of  crime,  the  relief  of  desdtuiion,  and  the  repair  of 
roads,  the  hundred  and  ihe  parish  still  existed  as  units  of 
government,  with  a  quasi-icpresentaiive  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  stale  of  thingit  the  century  immediately  following 
the  Revolution  made  no  marked  change,  except  that  by  the 
statute  S3  George  HI-  c.  83,  commonly  known  as  Gilbait's 
Act,  clcaivc  guardians  were  authorised  to  lake,  under  certain 
circumstances,  llie  place  of  the  appointed  overseers.  But 
though  no  change  look  place  in  theory,  an  enormous  revolu- 
lion  was  in   substance  going  on ;   for  while   the   system  of 
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local  gorernment  and  local  administration  renuliicd  uiultered, 
the  society  admiiiisteri^d  throu^Ii  it  was  undergoing  a  rapid 
thoiigH  silent  transformation.  All  over  the  land  great  iiianu- 
faauring  Industries  were  springing  up;  the  commerce  and 
tiude  or  the  country  doubled  and  quadrupled  ;  the  iiopulation, 
advancing  in  numbers  by  leaps  and  bounds,  developed  new 
necessities;  the  value  of  land  increased,  and  before  the  desire 
to  enclose,  the  small  freeholders,  the  mainstay  of  the  existing 
slate  of  things,  began  to  disappear.  ^Vai  prices  and  pro- 
tective duties  for  a  while  saved  them,  but  for  a  time  only. 
What  was  left  of  parochial  government  soon  began  to  become 
a  laughing-stock  for  its  insufficiency,  because  the  class  on 
whose  existence  it  depended  was  vanishing.  A  great  legal 
luminary  is  said  to  have  once  defined  hundreds  and  parishes 
as  being  places  having  constables  of  their  oi^-n  ;  but  anotlicr 
legal  luminary  thereupon  pointed  out  that  that  was  a  matter 
not  susceptible  of  proof,  as  the  constable  could  nev^,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  found. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  probably  sensible  of  the  change  going  on ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation  what  measures 
he  might  in  consi:qiience  have  proposed,  had  not  the  trade 
winds  of  foreign  politics  driven  him  from  his  bearings 
into  the  slioals  of  an  unsuccessful  diyloniucy,  and  a  still 
more  uosucccssful  war,  Even  as  it  was,  he  did  not  leave 
the  interior  condition  of  England  without  hist  mark  upon 
it.  The  great  change  in  regard  to  the  law  of  settlement 
made  by  him  in  1795,  by  which  he  abrogated  the  "cruel 
and  impolitic"*  power  of  removal  before  settlement,  though 
hitherto  considered  unworthy  of  notice  by  historians  and 
biographers,  is  a  mainentous  proof  of  the  close  atieniion  he 
had  givrn,  in  another  though  kindred  deparimenl,  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  time.  What  Mr.  Pitt  might  have 
done  wai  left  in  a  great   measure  to  the  ministers    of  the 

*  Tbe  words  Bie  ihose  of  Mi.  George  Condn.  in  his  report  oJ  May  the  Jth, 
iBji.      The  Art  lefericd  10  is  the  3.;  George  HI.  a  101. 
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period  foUowing  fte  Rcforni  Art  to  accomplish.  The  evils 
will)  which  they  hsd  to  deal  were,  as  shown  above,  the  utter 
brenlcdown  of  parochial  govertiinent  and  the  practical  disap- 
pearance of  the  Hundred — never  at  any  time,  from  the  want 
of  clearly  asccrtiincd  duties,  a  very  vigorous  limb  of  the 
coromonwcaltli — from  its  place  as  a  unit  of  itdministra- 
tion  between  the  parish  and  the  county ;  and,  in  the  n«ct 
place,  the  adaptation  of  whatever  new  insiitiuions  were  called 
into  being,  not  only  to  the  old  local  needs  of  the  country, 
but  also  to  those  occasioned  by  on  advancing  civilisation  and 
on  increased  population. 

Ore  Act  after  another  was  accordingly  passed,  dealing  with 
the  roads,  the  bridges,  the  poor,  the  police,  and  with  the  educa- 
tion and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  rural  dbtricts  ;  in  a  word, 
with  oil  those  subjects  which  are  generally  indiided  Under  the 
head  of  local  government  and  administration,  Unforttinately, 
though  ministers  of  grcnt  ability  and  high  reputation  tnttodueed 
tliese  various  Acts,  It  can  hardly  be  pretended  that  any  broad  or 
consistent  view  was  taken  of  the  principles  underlying  them,  or 
that  there  was  any  cicai  agreemcntas  to  the  objects  to  be  aimed 
at,  or  the  proper  machinery  to  be  employed.  In  regard  to  the  area 
of  government,  the  powers  to  be  given  within  it,  the  authority 
which  is  to  exercise  that  power,  tlie  incidence  of  the  rate  which 
the  authority  is  to  levy,  the  date  of  the  election  and  the  method 
of  holding  it,  the  qualification  of  the  electors  and  elected,  and 
the  duration  of  office,  each  Act  has  proceeded  on  a  plan  of  its 
own,  till  an  absolute  and  unrivalled  chaos  has  resulted,  whicli 
May  cause  the  most  patriotic  Englishman  to  hesitate,  before 
again  expressing  his  belief  in  the  trite  maxim  that  we  are 
the  most  practical  people  in  the  world.  For  this  system,  if 
system  it  can  be  called,  while  indefensible  in  theorj",  is  equally 
so  in  practice.  Under  its  dispensations  the  public  is  dally 
reminded  tl^at  what  is  everjbody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness. Union  nuthoritie«,  highway  authorities,  county  authori- 
ties,  and  parochial  authorities,  are  all  engaged  in  trying  to  drive 
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ihclr  coaches  through  Temple  Bar  together;  and  while  they  are 
siniggJing  flrith  one  another  in  the  roregrourcl  of  the  picture,  a 
host  ol  out-of  door  paupers  itrc  descried  in  llic  tli:iitan<:u  walking 
past  empty  school-houess  and  open  drains,  down  badly- 
mended  roads  townrds  pcLtnlial  workhouses.  Meanwhile,  we 
console  ourselves  because  a  numcroii-*  arr.iy  of  paid  officials 
arc  corresponding  about  it  al  Uie  expense  of  the  ratepayers ;  and 
while  the  shadow  of  the  Local  Oovcrnnieut  Hoard  In  l^ndon 
gets  a  little  longer  i:\sry  day,  we  proudly  boa^l  thai  England  is 
the  land  of  free  institutions.  Rural  administration,  in  a  word, 
is  cun:brous  and  complicated,  and,  like  the  wood  of  MassilJit 
in  Lucon's  poem,  aMnits  Ihc  a\c  of  the  Kcfunncr  to  dear  a 
straight  path  through  its  tortuous  paths  and  overgrown  alleys. 

Under  this  legislation,  and  pulling  aside  comparatively  un- 
important matters,  the  administrative  duties  of  justices  in 
counties  may  be  described  as  relating  to  Uie  following  matters : — 


Administrative,  Duties  of  Justices  m  CotmriES. 


AJalttrition  of  Food  and  Drink. 

Bridges 

Coniogiutii  Diseases  (Anunnh) : 

Comraitlcw. 

Innwclars  and  OfTioct^. 
ApiwintiueJit  and  removal  of. 
Caroocn: 

Division  or  ihc  County  Lnto  Dk» 
tricts. 

Fegs. 
Cocmly  Property,  Management  of. 
Fiiih  Conservancy. 

VJMtiDg    CoQimiltee,     Ap  point- 
men  1  of. 
llicliways  : 

ruimation.  uf  Districts 
JiKlgc'j  Lodgings  : 

Butlriing. 
Licensing    Publichtiusci,    Pedlars, 

and  Locomoiives. 
IjOCk-up  Hi;iiitc«,  Providing. 
Lunatic  Asjlams,  PuWie. 

,1  „     I'^ovidiiij;  generally! 


Lunatic  Asylums,  Pubtic     Appoint* 

ini;  Commillccwf  Visiwra, 
II      Itepiliilioii    and    Miiuicc- 

tnent, 
„      AiyJums,  Private. 
„      Gruitiiig  License  for. 
„       ApixiintmenlofVisiiorJi&C 
Main    Roads :    Cfiiitriliulion    of   a 
Moicly  of  Cost  of  Maintenance  ; 
nialiiiig    of    Jiyc-laws    for    Main 
Ronds    ond    1  ligliways,    for    the 
fiinn  of  the  aecouivts,  and  in  »ome 
cases  for  the   nudit  uf    llie   sic- 
countf  oi  Ihc  Hi(>himy  Autlio- 
ritics. 
Petty  Sci»inna1  Division ! 

Allcrint:  and  Forming  New  Divi- 

Providing    Court     House*    ajid 
Senliijg  Cierk's  Fcc«. 
Police  Force,  E«tnbli»hnicnl  of. 
Police, 
Registration  uf  VutetSr  Payment  of 
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Vahinlion    nnd  Asscsimcmt  of  ihe 
County  for  the  Coiinly  Rite. 

Wtiglils  and  Mea-Tires  : 
Fmviding   Copies    of  Standards 
and  Appoinltng  Inspectors, 

WiH  Fowl,  r'teservation  of. 
Quarter  Sessions;  inav  apply  (o 
tite  Home  S<?ci«lary  for  variation 
of  jjcriods  for  killing  ivili  foni. 


Schonle  (Industrial),  Providing. 
Schools  ( Reforms tary],  Proviilitig. 
Shite  Hall,  Ac.  Rebuilding. 
Slaugliter -houses*  G  ranting  LiccuseSi 
Union  of  Lilicrtic^  with  Counties, 

Power  to  make. 
Union  of  CKlra -parochial  pUceswiih 
Pariilits. 

Order  for  union, 
Vagraacy,  Prevention  ot 

Such  are  the  executive  and  administrative  powers  of  tlie 
County  Authority,  exercia«d  by  the  magistrates  in  Quarter 
Sessions,  or  by  rommittees  of  their  body  sitting  in  the  Petty 
Sessional  Duitricts  of  the  county.  On  the  other  hand,  ilie 
poor  law,  the  laws  relating  to  medical  relief  and  saniuiry 
matters,  are  administered  by  the  Guardians  of  tlie  poor  in  the 
area  of  the  Poor  Law  Union,  each  of  wliich  consists  of  a 
number  of  giari&hes,  and  varies  in  population  from  5,000  to 
6o,oao,  The  Union  is  also  the  area  for  all  purposes  of  regis- 
tration, for  the  fensus,  and  for  valuation  and  assessment.  The 
management  of  the  roads  is  either  vested  in  parisli  surveyors 
or  in  a  parish  board,  or,  in  counties  where  the  Highway  Act  of 
18G4  has  been  adopted,  in  a  highway  board  acting  for  a 
special  district  consisting  of  a  niinibcr  of  parishes  ;  or,  again,  it 
may  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Guardians  acting  as  a  Kural 
Sanitary  Authority,  where,  the  districts  of  the  two  a«thorities 
being  coincident  in  area,  the  Board  of  Guardians  has  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  county  authority  to  exercise  Lighway  powers 
under  the  Act  of  1878.  The  Guardians  are  an  elective  body, 
but  every  magistirite  is  an  av^rtf  Guardian. 

Education  is  administered  by  a  multitude  Of  authorities. 
Under  Ihe  Act  of  i8;o.  Parochial  School  Boards  can  be 
formed,  and  they  exist  in  1,920  rural  parishes.  Parishes  can 
also  be  formed  into  a  United  School  District  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  under  the  Acts  of  1876  and  1879  the  Guardians 
are  made  the  school  authority,  except  in  .School  Board 
parishes,,  for  compelling  attendance.  The  County  Authority, 
as  stated  above,  can  own  and  manage  or  contribute  to  ltidu»- 
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trial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  and  the  chtWren  of  the  pauper 
cUs3  can  be  separately  educated  in  District  Schools. 
,  Except  in  regard  to  the  main  roads  of  the  county,  there  is 
no  communicaiinn  between  these  various  authorities.  In  this 
matter  the  Highway  Act  of  1S78,  however,  imperfect,  took  a 
new  depai'turc. 

The  general  expenditure  of  a  County  is  defrayed  out  of  the 
'  county  rate  imposed  by  the  county  justices.  For  constabulary 
purposes  there  Is  a  special  rate.  Both  rates  arc  levied,  not  on 
the  separate  parishes  wholly  or  partly  in  the  county,  but  out  of 
the  common  fiind  of  the  different  unions.  Tlie  county  <ia- 
tlioritj-  charges  the  parishes  of  the  Union  upon  a  special  assess- 
ment made  for  county  purposes,  and  based,  as  a  rule,  on  tlie 
income-tax  iclum  under  Schedule  A.  The  Guardians  recover 
the  money  from  the  same  parishes  upon  the  Union  valuation 
list,  over  the  preparation  of  which  a  committee  of  their  body 
presides.  Wliete  only  part  of  a  Union  is  in  the  county,  the 
county  authority  canj  if  it  chooses,  recover  directly  from  the 
parishes  within  it 

The  expenditure  of  a  Union  for  poor  law,  medical  and 
educational  purposes  is  defrayed  out  of  a  common  fund  contri- 
buted by  the  several  parishes,  but  the  expenditure  for  sanitary 
purposes  is  jmid  out  of  a  separate  rate,  from  which  agricultural 
land  is  exempted  to  three-fourtEis  of  its  value.  The  basts  for 
these  rates  is  the  Union  valuation  list. 

The  expenses  of  a  Highway  Hoard,  since  the  Act  of  1878, 
arc  defrayed  in  a  similar  manner  out  of  the  common  fuml.  the 
basis  for  which  is  also  the  Union  valuation  list  But  as  High- 
way Districts  are  frequently  in  more  than  one  Union,  great 
inequalities  may  and  do  arise  from  the  assessment  commiitees 
of  the  Union  acting  on  different  principles  in  making  out  the 
valuation  list.  These  inequalities  have  been  a  principal 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  Highway 
cts. 

The  expenditure  of  a  parish  which  does  not  form  part  of  a 
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Highway  District,  in  regard  to  its  ro^,  is  defrayed  out  of  a 
highway  rate,  and  in  regard  to  education — where  there  is  a. 
School  Board — out  of  a  school  rate.  These  rates  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  area  of  die  highways  vested  in  the  p^irish  or  the  area 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  Board,  is,  or  is  not,  coincident 
with  the  poor  law  area  of  the  parish. 

The  actual  making  of  the  rates  as  a  charge  on  the  various 
hereditaments  in  the  parish  lies  with  the  overseers,  who  are  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  justices,  and  from  lime  to  time  receive 
precepts  from  the  various  spending  authorities,  whether  repre- 
senting the  Union,  the  Highway  Board,  tlie  Sanitary  Authority, 
or  the  parish  itself,  and  they  assess  the  amount  upon  the  valuation 
foe  which  each  hereditament  figures  in  the  parochial  list  as  issuei] 
by  the  Union  Assessment  Committee.  The  poor  rate,  as  shown 
above,  is  i^reaUty  a  consolidated  rate  for  some  purposes;  but  the 
reform  in  this  respect  is  only  just  begun.  "Everyone  knows," 
said  Mr.  Goschen,  speaking  only  the  other  day,  "  that  the  first 
reform  needed  is  to  consolidate  all  rates  and  to  have  one 
demand-note  for  all  rates,  and  a  single  authority  for  levying  the 
late  and  distributing  the  proceeds  among  such  other  authorities 
as  have  power  to  call  for  contributions.  It  is  astonishing  that 
tliis  should  not  have  been  done  already.  Let  me  give  you 
my  personal  experience.  I  myself  received  in  one  year  87 
demand-notes  on  an  aggregate  valuation  of  about  ;£i,ioo. 
One  parish  alone  sent  me  ei^^ht  rate-papers  for  an  aggregate 
amount  of  izs.  4d.  The  intricacies  of  imperial  finance  arc 
eimplicity  itself  compared  with  this  local  financial  chaos.  I 
will  waste  no  words  on  a  reform  so  universally  demanded ;  only  \ 
it  ought  to  be  carried  out" 

The  governing  body  of  the  parish  is  the  parochial  veslry, 
the  duties  of  which  are,  however,  becoming  year  by  year  more, 
and  more  nomintd.      The  clergyman  is  Chainaan  of  the  Vestry  j 
ix-officiot  but  the  sooner  he  is  relegated  to   more  congenial] 
duties  the  better  for  all  parties. 

Under  a  recent  .\rt  of  Parliament  the  expenses  of  all  Ic 
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bodies  have  to  be  made  u[>  to  an  even  date,  but  it  has  been 
held  that  this  Act  does  not  apply  to  county  autliorities.  Thus 
in  the  case  oT  main  roads,  where  one-half  of  the  expense  is 
borne  by  the  county  and  one-half  by  the  Highway  District, 
the  financial  year  of  the  former  may  end  on  Dec.  31st,  and  that 
of  tlie  latter  on  March  astli. 

The  foUowinj;  tatilo,  founded  on  that  embodied  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
election  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Hibbert, 
C^irman  of  tiic  Committee,  and  now  Secretary  of  the  I^cal 
Government  Board,  will  show  the  confusion  which  exists  in 
regard  to  the  election,  qualifications,  and  the  tenure  of  of!ioc  of 
the  bodies  mentioned  above  : — 

(a)  Dates  of  Ettetton  for  different  Autkoriiies. 

Boards  of  Guardians — Between  ^  Ap.  and  S  Ap. 
Highway  Boards^Mar,  35. 
School  Boards — any  time  of  year. 
Overseers — Mar.  25. 

(*)  Scah  of  Veiwg. 

Boards  of  Guardians — Owners  and  occupiers,  accord- 
ing to  same  scale  as  Local  Boards  for  townj. 

Occupiers,  one  vote  lo  six  votes 

up  to  £,1^0,  as  prescribed  by 

"Vestries  Act,  1878." 

School  Boards — One  vote,  which  is  cumulative. 


Highway  Boards 
Overseers 


(f)  Tenure  of  Office. 

Boards  of  Guardians — Annua!, 

Hijjhway  Boaida— -Annual. 

School  Boards — Triennial,  .nil  retiring  together. 

(d)  TfdC  Mtihid  cf  Eltcnon. 

Board  of  Guardians — Voting  papers  left  at  house  of 
voter,  coUpcf^  Mlgwing  day  ;  plural  voiins. 
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Highway  Boards  1  Show  of  hands,  and  open  poll  if 
Overseers  /      dema-ndcd;  plural  voting. 

School  Board — Ballot ;  cumulative  vote. 

(t)  Qnallficathn  of  Candiilales. 

Guardians — Vaiies  tcora^i^  rating  to  ^40  rating  in 

difierent  unions. 
Highway  Boards  1 

School  Boards      >  No  rating  qualification. 
Overseers  ' 

Such,  very  briefly  sketched,  is  the  outline  of  rural  adminis- 
tration in  England.  Yet  this  picture  of  the  confusion  of  areas 
elections  and  authorities,  falls  far  short  of  the  reality ;  for  it  is  to 
he  borae  in  mind  that  it  excludes  all  notice  of  the  numerous 
urban  districts,  the  areas  of  which  intersect  those  of  the  rural 
authorities,  white  frequently  conflicting  with  each  other,  and  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  the  governing  bodies  of  which 
discrepancies  greater  even  than  those  just  noticed  exist; 
neither  does  it  include  the  districts  for  the  collection  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  the  income-tax,  and  the  land-tax,  which  are 
themselves  seldom  identical ;  nor  does  it  make  mention  of 
several  minor  and  comparatively  unimportant  areas,  such  as 
the  old  Hundreds  and  the  Lieuteuancy  divisions,  or  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  parliamentary  areas, 

The  inconvenieuce  of  the  conflict  of  areas  was  forcibly 
dwelt  upon,  in  connection  with  the  difficulties  it  had  caused  in 
making  out  the  census  and  furnishing  statistical  information, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Farre,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bnict 
"The  Registrar  General,"  he  says,  "and  his  fellow- work  men 
complain  that  this  defect  has  more  than  doubled  the  length  as 
well  as  the  severity  of  their  taskj"  and  when  we  review  the 
figures  laid  before  Mr.  Emce,  there  can  be  no  Iiesitation  in 
accepting  the  statement.  "Jn  the  first  place,"  Dr.  Fane  goes  on 
to  explain,  "  the  impossibility  of  properly  CO  oidinating  the  exist- 
ing divisions  ofthc  country,  has  necessitated  a  distinct  qrBtennjt 
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sub-dii'ision  for  registra-lion  purposes,  of  which  the  Decennial 
Census  may  be  considered  an  occasional  development.  The 
Poor  Law  Union  has  been,  as  fax  as  possible,  taken  as  Llie  unit, 
and  has  been  constituted  a  'registration  district,'  divided  into 
sub-districts.  The  districts  are  massed  into  'registration 
counties;' and  the  counties  again  are  arranged  in  'eleven  great 
regional  divisions.'  The  charactcrislic  fL-atiire  of  this  system  is 
that  there  is  no  overlapping  or  splitting  up  of  either  the  unit  of 
organisation,  or  of  its  sub-divisions,  or  agglomerations.  Thus 
every  registradon  district  consists  of  entire  sub-districts  ;  every 
registration  county  of  enlire  districts.  This  is  so  plainly 
requisite  for  smooth  and  effective  administration,  that  the 
inexperienced  may  wonder  why  it  should  be  looked  on  as 
a  reform.  But,  'm  (act,  the  Poor  Law  "Union,  which  is  taken 
roughly  as  the  unit  of  oi^arisaiion,  has  been  defined  on  quite 
different  principles  from  the  county,  which  is  constituted  the 
next  higher  division;  and  the  aggregation  of  Poor  Law 
Unions  included  either  wholly  or  pariially  within  the  boun- 
daries of  a  county,  in  many  instances  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  county  itself  in  atca  and  population.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  mapping  out  the  county  into  registration  districts, 
and  counties  not  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  divisions. 
But  this  was  only  a  trifling  element  in  the  confusion.  It  is  a 
peculiarity,  we  are  told,  of  the  administration  of  this  country, 
that  nearly  every  public  authority  divides  the  county  differently, 
and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  other  divisions ;  each 
authority  appears  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  existence,  or,  at 
least,  the  work  of  the  others.  Counties  and  their  sub-divisions 
however,  of  whatever  kind,  or  disciiminated  on  whatever 
principle,  have  to  be  enumerated,  described,  and  defined  in 
the  statistical  tables  of  the  census.  Is  it  suT])irising  that  the 
Registrar  General's  office  protests  against  the  multiplication  of 
distinctions  winch,  if  not  wholly  without  meaning,  have  long 
ceased  to  have  a  practical  meaning  ?  The  Government  and 
the  country  is  now  asked,  through  the  medium  .of  this  appeal 
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to  Mr.  Bruce,  whether  nothing  can  be  done  to  simplify,  by 
rc-arrangeooent,  a.  game  of  cross  purposes,  that  perplexes  not 
merely  the  work  of  the  census,  which  comes  on  m  only  once 
in  ten  years,  but  ordinary  every-day  administrative  bnsiness." 

It  needs  indeed  but  little  reflection  to  understand  that, 
even,  putting  aside  the  increased  expenditure  ineviubly  arising 
from  confusion,  delay,  and  superfluous  salaries,  a  larger  cost  is 
certain  to  be  incurred  through  the  action  of  a  multitude  of 
rival  spending  aitthoriiies,  each  of  wliich  has  to  justify  its  own 
existence  by  doing  or  seeming  to  be  doing  something,  than 
through  tiiat  of  a  single  powerful  anthorily,  able  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  year  to  frame  a  comprehensive  estimate 
of  the  necessities  and  of  the  power  of  the  district  to  bear  local 
rates,  and  ready  to  control  the  expenditure  in  every  department 
accordingly.  Nobody  in  any  case  has  hitherto  proposed  that, 
with  a  view  to  economy,  the  present  undivided  hiiancial  responsi- 
bilities of  the  House  of  Commons,  exercised  through  the  Com- 
mittees of  Supply  and  of  Public  Accotmls,  should  be  dispersed 
among  a  number  of  separate  and  independent  bodies,  each 
appointed  for  a  pirlicular  purpose;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  history  of  all  iHe  great  public  Departments  of  the  State  is 
a.  record  of  the  concentration  of  authority  with  a  view  to 
efficient  administration.  What  has  been  done  m  the  field  of 
taxation  h.is  to  he  applied  in  thai  of  rating  and  Local  burdens. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Parliament  has  remained  alto- 
gether bhnd  to  these  considerations.  The  plague  has  at  least 
been  stayed.  The  Kdycation  Act  of  1S70  is  the  last  measure 
which  can  be  said  to  have  added  to  the  confusion,  by  the 
attempt  then  made  to  galvanise  the  parish  into  .t  fresh 
existence  as  a  unit  of  government,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
be  simply  the  constituent  unit  of  the  Union  and  the  area 
for  the  collection  of  the  rates.  The  Sanitary  Act  of  187a 
marked  a  Uirning-poiril  in  the  history  of  this  question. 
The  Sanitary  Commission  had  recommended,  in  1871, 
that    the    unit  of   area  should  be  the    same  for    all    local 
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purposes,  "and  that  the  larger  areas  should  Ijc  as  far  as 
possible  rauidplcs  or  aggregates  of  that  unit;"  and  when 
Ihe  Act  of  the  subsequent  year  liad  dcdded  that  the  Union, 
itself  dividcil  into  urban  and  rimd  sanitary  districts,  should  be 
the  chosen  area  of  admini^lnition  for  the  a.li-importAnl  purposes 
of  the  Act,  it  became  aJmost  a  certainty  tint  the  ^anilsuy  ttreaB^ 
thereby  constituted,  and  ncitlicr  the  parish  nor  the  highway 
distiict,  would  become  tlie  future  unit  of  local  administralioii, 
and  that  the  other  areas  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  to 
assimilate  themselves  to  it.  This  soon  became  apparent. 
Another  exhaustive  intiuirj',  in  1873,  into  the  whole  question  of 
areas,  made  the  superiority  of  the  Union  tolerably  clear,  and  the 
Education  Acts  of  18 j6  a.nd  1875  accordingly  followed  the 
lines  of  the  Act  of  i^ijs,  and  adopted  the  Union  as  the  area  of 
administtalioti.  A  coinniittce  which  sat  in  187S  recommended 
the  con5olida.Eion  of  the  Highway  districts  with  the  Rural 
Sanitary  districts,  and  the  Act  of  187S  partially  followed  the 
recommendation.  Another  committee,  in  1JS79,  made  a  similar 
recommend  a  lion  in  regard  to  the  districts  of  coroners,  and 
embodied  it  in  the  Bill  referred  to  it  for  consideration.  At  the 
same  time  power  was  given,  by  Acts  passed  in  t8j6  and  1875, 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  alter  and  dissolve  Unions 
and  to  deal  with  divided  parishes  so  as  to  bring  the  Union 
area  as  much  as  possible  into  harmony  with  the  necdt  of  each 
locality.  The  direction  of  public  opinion  is  in  fact  clear.  The 
Union  or  Rural  Sanitary  District,  which,  as  urban  aalhorities 
are  not  at  present  in  question,  niiy  be  treated  as  identical, 
governed  by  liie  Board  of  Guardians,  is  die  future  unit  of 
the  local  government  and  administration  of  the  English  rural 
districts,  for  ajl  the  purposes  compassed  by  the  diffcrcat 
authorities  at  present  existing  alongside  of  each  other.  To 
these  purposes  addition-i  will  from  time  to  Lime  have  to  be  made, 
according  to  tlic  necessities  of  time  and  place.  Amongst  the 
earliest,  it  may  be  hoped  that  tlie  control  of  the  licensing  of 
publlc-housea  u:iay  find  a  place. 
J  a 


It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
in  1834  constituted  the  union  areas  without  any  regard  10  the 
county  boundary ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  it  may  be  said  that 
they  acted  with  a  graluitous  disregard  of  it,  wliich  has  need- 
lessly augmented  the  difiiculties  of  bringing  the  two  areas  into 
haimotiiotis  relations  with  each  other.  Either  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  never  realised  that  they  were  in  reality  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  fuiare  ediiice  of  local  government,  or 
else  they  imagined  that  it  would  he  as  easy  to  abolish  the 
English  counties  as  in  ihc  previous  century  it  had  been  to  sweep 
flway  the  French  pro\'inces.  The  result  has  been,  that  while 
on  ihe  one  hand  local  convenience,  and  the  haliit  of  fifty  years, 
and  the  accumulation  of  debts  and  liabiHtics,  make  an  altera- 
tion of  the  union  area  a  very  delicate  matter;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  power  whatever,  except  by  a  very  recent,  and 
in  this  respect  almost  useless,  Act  passed  in  regard  to  divided 
parishes,  ever,  or  uudcr  any  circumstances,  to  alter  the  county 
boundary.  And  yet,  in  the  abstract,  there  k  no  dispute  that  the 
intermediate  area  of  government  between  the  parish  and  the 
county  should  be  wholly  within  the  latter. 

It  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  the  practical  abolition  of  the  Hundreds  as  the 
intermediate  areas  of  administration,  can  never  be  loo  much 
regretted.  They  were  entirely  within  the  county  boundary, 
and  only  required  a  little  remodelling  here  and  there  to  hive 
become  efficient  areas  for  all  purposes. 

His  difficult  to  see  how  the  desired  end  can  now  be  obtained, 
ejiccpt  by  imposing  on  the  Local  Go\emment  Board  itself  the 
duty  of  bringing  the  two  areas  into  harmony,  by  receiving 
schemes  with  that  object  from  the  various  local  authorities,  and 
either  confirming  them  after  examination,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
Sf^cment  among  the  local  amhorities,  itself  acting  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity.  Power  should  be  given  to  transfer  parishes 
where  necessary  fiom  one  county  to  another  for  all  financial 
and  administrative  purposes,  though  for  them  only,  so  aa  to 
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avoid  the  objections  that  raiglit  be  urged  in  connection  with 
the  title  to  land  or  political  predominance.  Power  should  also 
al  the  same  time  be  conferred  on  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  constitute  Unions  without  workhouses  ;  the  unions  possessing 
such  a  building  receiving  the  indoor  paupcis  of  those  having 
none,  at  a  fixed  payment  of  so  much  per  head,  as  is  done  in 
some  districts  of  the  Metropolis.  This  proposal  would  greatly 
smiplify  the  task  of  rc-arrangctnint.  The  overlapping  areas 
when  consisting— as  they  do  in  a  vast  number  of  cases — of  only 
one  or  two  parishes,  could  generally  be  dealt  whh,  without  any 
very  great  difficulty,  by  the  alteration  of  either  the  union  or  the 
county  boundary;  but  where  a  Union  is  tol^ably  eqwilly 
divided  between  two  counties — and  these  are  the  really  difficult 
cases — ^there  the  Local  Government  would  be  able,  under  the 
plan  proposed  above,  to  make  the  parishes  contained  in  the 
portion  having  no  workhouse,  and  all  situated  in  one  county, 
into  &  new  independent  union,  sending  its  poor  at  a  f»:ed  rate 
of  payment  to  ihe  workhouse  of  the  union  situated  in  the  other 
county,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the  old  union. 

Some  exception  may  be  taken  upon  historical  and  senti- 
mental grounds  to  the  alteration  of  County  boundaries ;  but 
while  not  denying  their  full  weight  to  such  considerations,  it  is 
clear  that  the  necessary  changes  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
some  slight  sacrifice  of  sentiment.  Apart  from  this,  it  can  he 
shown  that  in  Ihe  early  periods  of  English  history  county 
bound^ies  were  frequently  altered,  "  Waleran  the  huntsman  " 
Mr.  Pearson  tells  us,  "  turned  a  yard  land  and  a  half  out  of 
the  county  [Hampshire]  and  transferred  it  to  Wiltshire,"  "  The ' 
boundaries  of  Rutland,  narrow  as  they  arc,  were  once  narrower, 
Monmouth  and  Lancashire  were  not  counties  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  Otiier  instances  might  be  given.  In  our  own  time, 
the  Divided  Parishes  Act  has  established  the  principle  that 
what  Waleran  the  huntsman  once  did,  we  also  may  do ;  and 


*  Hblorical  Mupa  at  Duyliui^,  by  Prof.  C  H.  Fnnon.    An^ia  Ancio- 
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there  is  no  reason  why  t!ie  i>rinciple  should  nol  be  extended. 
The  stickler  for  old  boundaries  may  cunsole  himseU"  with  the 
assurance  that  the  necessary  changes  would  probably  be  such 
as  only  a  person  very  intimately  acquainted  with  local  topo- 
graphy would  be  able  to  recognise,  upon  even  the  largest  map 
supplied  for  his  use ;  and  that  the  lamentations  over  the 
old  btiundories  o(  the  county,  when  tlie  moment  for  change 
came,  would  probably  be  confined  to  a  small  and  select 
circle,  and  would  rapidly  disappea-r  before  the  conihitictl  influ- 
ence of  the  practical  advantages  resulting  from  the  alteration, 
and  the  habit  which  English]nen  have  of  accepting  changes 
when  once  made,  and  making  the  best  of  them,  and  even  becom- 
ing very  coaservativc  of  them,  The  diificulties,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  dealing  everywhere  •with  Union  boundaries,  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  would  be  infinitely  greater.  Let  us  listen 
to  Mr.  Duckham,  the  member  for  Herefordshire.  "Tht^e 
are  only  three  Unions  in  my  county,"  lie  said,  "which 
do  not  overlap.  In  the  Abergavenny  Union  there  are  two 
parishes  m  Hereford  nnd  twenty-four  in  Monmouthshire ; 
in  the  Dore  Union  there  are  twenty-seven  parishes  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  and  two  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  ;  in 
ihe  Monmoutli  Union  there  are  live  parishes  m  Hereford, 
twenty-four  in  Monmouthshire,  and  four  in  Gloucestershire ;  the 
Hay  Union  has  five  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  thirteen  in 
Breconshire,  and  ten  in  Radnorshire  ;  the  Kington  Union  has 
four  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  and  fifteen  in  Radnorshire  ;  in 
tlie  Knighton  Union  there  are  four  parishes  in  Herefordshire, 
eleven  in  Radnorshire^  and  six  in  Shropshire  ;  in  the  Presteign 
Union  there  are  nine  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  and  seven  ia 
Radnorshire  ;  in  the  Ludlow  Union  there  arc  nine  parishes  in 
Herefordshire,  and  twenty-thie«  in  Shropshire;  in  the  Tenbury 
Union  there  are  three  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  five  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  eleven  in  Worcestershire ;  in  the  Bromyard  Union 
thereare  thirty  parishes  In  Herefordshire,  and  three  in  Worcester- 
shire; in  the  Ledbuty  Union  there  are  twenty-one  parishes  io 
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Herefordshire,  and  one  in.  Worcestershire ;  in  ihe  Newent 
Union  there  are  two  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  two  in  Worces- 
tershire, and  fourlceil  in  GLoiicestershlre  ;  in  the  Ross  Union 
there  are  twenty-seven  parishes  in  Herefordsiiire  and  three  in 
Gloucestershire."  * 

As  soon  as  each  Union  is  entirely  within  the  County,  it 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  county  rate  one-half  of 
llie  cost  of  its  indoor  paupers  and  establishment  charges,  thereby 
again  foilowing  the  antilogy  of  metropolitan  precedents.  The 
County  would  be  given  in  return  a  vclo  on.  all  the  appoint* 
meats  of  the  Union  officers,  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
London  being  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  the  veto  it  now 
exercises.  An  efficient  (.-heck  on  a  fruitful  source  of  waste,  vii.,  the 
appointment  of  incompetent  road  surveyors,  would  be  thereby 
secured.  The  Union  buildings  also  might  with  advantage  be 
transferred  to  the  county.  This  would  give  an  opportunity  for 
abolishing  unnecessary  workhouses.  The  accommodation  for 
indoor  paupers  in  rural  workhouses  is,  in  an  enormous  and  ever- 
incieasing  degree,  in  excess  of  the  actual  number  of  inmates. 
The  superfluous  buildings  might  with  advantage  be  turned  into 
hospitals  for  infectious  and  contagious  diseaaes,  or  used  as 
asylums  for  separate  classes  of  lunatics. 

The  County  Authority  would  be  a  County  Board  consisting 
ofthc  IjOrd  Lieutenani,  the  county  nteni hers, and  representatives 
directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  in  each  union  within  the 
county,  according  to  its  population.  Tlie  chairman  of  the 
County  Board  should  be  High  Sheriff  cce^w.  To  this  board 
should  be  transferred  the  existing  executive  powers  of  the 
justices,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  their  judicial  duties,  and 
the  new  powers  mentioned  above,  together  with  the  absolute 
control  of  all  the  main  roads,  the  revision  of  the  valuation  lists 
of  the  Unions,  so  as  lo  have  one  UTiiform  valuation  for  alt 
purposes  throughout  the  county,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
coroner,  in  regard  to  whose  districts  the  recommendations  of 
*  Evidence  bcToFs  the  House  or  Lordi' Committee  00  Highways,  i8Bi. 
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the  Coinrniitee  of  1877  should  be  earned  out.  The  petty 
sessional  and  Ueiitenancy  divisions  of  the  county  should  at  the 
same  dme  be  made  coincident  in  area  with  the  Unions,  and  the 
districu  or  the  County  Court  judges  should  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  areas  of  the  counties  instead  of  having  110 
rdation  to  them.  Ii  is  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  altogether  chime- 
rical  lo  suppose  that  the  County  BoMrd,  acting  in  an  executive 
capacity,  may  ultimately  also  be  clothed  with  some  powers  in 
regard  to  primary  and  secondary  education  within  the  limits  of 
its  jumdiction. 

In  order  to  make  the  Guardians  a  really  efficient  body,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  election  by 
voting  papers,  which,  where  there  is  no  contest^as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  in  rural  districts — is  a  cumbrous  and  useless  form,  and 
where  there  is  a  contest,  is  too  frequently  productive  of  the 
most  unblushing  frauds.  The  Guardians  should  also  be  elected 
for  at  least  a  triennial,  if  not  a  quinquennial  period,  and  every 
qualification,  except  peHiaps  residence  in  the  county,  should 
be  abolished.  Property  qualifications  have  been  densed 
against  a  purely  chimerical  danger,  that  of  an  invasion  of 
needy  "carpet-baggers,'^  intending  to  use  the  funds  of  the 
Union  for  their  own  personal  objects.  Such  a  danger,  if  it 
ever  becomes  a  reality,  will  not  be  averted  by  projicrty  qualifi- 
cations, always  easily  evaded-  Even  the  qualifioition  of  resi- 
dence is  not  necessary,  considering  the  immense  prejudice 
■which  the  ordinary  ratepayer  would  be  sure  to  evince  against 
any  stranger  who  migtit  wish  to  meddle  in  his  affairs  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  the  work- 
ing-class on  the  board,  who  are  now  kept  out  by  the  property 
qualification,  would  be  an  element  of  strength.  The  system  of 
plural  voting  might  also  with  advantage  disappear.  It  was 
devised  to  prevent  reckless  expenditure  by  mere  numbers  at 
the  expense  of  property.  In  the  very  few  cases  where  any 
practical  use  has  been  made  of  it,  it  has  been  fallen  back  upon 
18  a  means  of  enabling  an  intelligent  and  generally  well-to-do 
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minority  to  push  through  a  wise  but  unpopular  expenditure 
against  the  opposiiion  of  a  poor  but  ignorant  niajorit)'. 

V\'hether  the  magistrates  should  be  allowed  to  continue  <*-*-] 
effido  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  an  open  question. 
It  would  probably  be  dtsirable,  if  possible,  to  substitute  for  thcra 
the  directly-elected  representatives  of  the  owners,  as  distinct 
from  the  occupiers.of  the  property  in  the  district.  Their  number, 
in  any  case,  should  be  limited  to  one-tl\ird  of  the  Board,  so  as 
to  prevent  a  sudden  iiiEiux  of  magistrates,  frequently  absentees 
unacq^uainted  with    the   affairs    of  the   district,    upon    some 
occasions,  such  as  the  election  of  an  officer :  a  practice  nearly 
always  the  source  of  much  local  irritation.     But  this  question 
is  really  only  a  part  of  the  larger  question  as  to  whetlier  the 
magistrstes  should  be  entitled  to  elect  from  out  of  Iheir  own 
body  n  certain  proponion,  greater  or  less,  ofthe  County  Board, 
as  projiosed  in  the  abortive  Bills  of  Mr.  Sclatcr-Bootli  under 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government    This  proposal  is  generally 
defended  on  the  ground  of  the  conspicuous  skill  and  economy 
with  which  the   magistralcs  have  hitherto  administered  the 
county  affairs  ;  of  the  necessity  of  representing  ownership  as 
distinct  from  occupation  ;  and  of  the  danger  of  the  exclusion 
of   the   county  gentry   from   the   affairs  of  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  first  of  these  arguments  would  seem   to  go 
too  far,  and,   if  good  at   all,  to   be  an  argument  against  any 
change  at  all  in  the  existing  system,  while  the  last  is  founded 
upon  the  belief  in  a  risk  which  is  probably  chimerical.     If  a 
county  gentleman  has  the  desire  to  serve  his  neighbours  ui 
local  affain,  they,  as  a  rule,  are  only  too  glad  to  command  his 
services ;  and  it   may   be  safely  said  that  if  ever  the  county 
gentlemen  ate  excluded  from  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  their  own  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  by  tlieir  own  neglect 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  separate  rcpresenUxtior  of 
ownership  is  more  serious.  The  ultimate  incidence  of  the  rates 
in  a  rural  district  is  on  the  owner,  and  the  sooner  this  is 
made  clear  by  levying  a  certain  proportion  of   the    rates, 
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or  the  wliole  of  some  particular  rates — e^^.,  the  sanitatj  and 
education  rate — upon  tlietn,  tli«  better  for  all  parties.  The 
owner,  therefore,  if  he  chooses  to  press  his  claim,  has  an  irrc- 
fiagable  right  to  separate  representation.  Whether,  however, 
tlie  election  by  the  magistracy  of  representatives  from  their 
own  ranks  is  the  best  method  of  obtaiuiag  the  cml  proposed, 
may  be  doubted.  In  coumies,  indeed,  where  the  cotninission 
of  the  peace  has  been  filled  without  regard  to  political  or  reli- 
gious connection,  such  an  election  would  be  an  unscientific 
bill  practical  method  of  arriving  at  the  desired  result.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  said  that  there  arc  couDties  where  this  stale  of 
things  does  not  altogether  exist,  and  where  it  is  believed  that 
persons  of  particular  complexions  need  not  apply.  In  such 
counties  llierc  would  be  great  difficiilty  ia  introducing  the  plan 
of  selection  by  tlie  luagistracy,  and  it  would  be,  therefore, 
probably  desirable,  in  place  of  this,  to  allow  the  freeholders  of 
the  county  or  those  in  each  union,  to  elect  their  own  members 
to  the  board.  The  county  register  is  ready  at  hand  for  ihe 
purpose  Such  a  system,  besides  its  evident  fairness,  would 
have  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  a  rude  form  of 
minority  representation,  and  of  giving  a  certain  variety  to  the 
composition  of  the  Board.  It  would  also  avoid  the  possible 
danger  of  the  rejection  by  the  magistrates  of  some  desirable 
candidate  out  of  their  own  body  for  political  reasons,  and  his 
subsequent  rejection  by  the  ratepttyers  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  magistrate,  and  ought  lo  have  been  elected,  if  at  all,  b/ 
}iis  colleagues. 

Mr.  Gladstone  lias  more  than  once  pointed  out  that  the 
grants  made  by  the  Treasury  in  aid  of  local  taxation  have  been 
raised  to  a  point  difficult  to  exceed,  without  These  grants  having 
been  used,  as  tliey  might  have  been,  as  tlie  condition  of  the 
introduction  of  order  into  the  chaos  of  local  government 
On  the  s&lh  of  March,  iSSi,  epeakiag  in  the  debate  raised 
by  Mr.  Harcourt  on  main  roads,  he  said  :^"  When  this  system 
of  grants  in  aid  was  begun,  as  long  as  ten  years  ago,  there  were 
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very  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  altering  and  recasting 
the  system  of  local  authorities  in  the  coimlry.  so  as  to  place 
them  in  due  relation  to  one  anotlier,  to  the  public  for  whom 
they  act,  and  to  the  cenlrai  Govcrament.  But  vc  had  an  enor- 
mous leverage  in  our  hands,  by  which  we  could  overcome 
prejudice  and  opposition,  and  which  was  grounded  upon  other 
motives,  bccaoEe  we  held  a  purse,  out  of  which  we  were  pre- 
pared, on  proper  principles,  to  gi^e  largely  in  aid  of  the  rates. 
That  was  found  difficult — and  so,  what  have  we  done?  For 
the  last  six  years  we  Iiave  gone  on  shovelling  out  large  sums  of 
money  to  no  result,  and  upon  no  system,  except  to  quell  for  a 
moment  the  appetite  which  grew  with  what  it  fed  uporu 
•  ^2,ooo,o&o  out  of  the  public  taxes  were  given  away  by  the 
Utc  Parliament;  and  the  consequence  is,  tliat  our  difficulty  is 
greater  now,  because  there  is  not  die  same  power  and  the  same 
inducements  which  you  formerly  had  to  bring  local  inttuences 
into  confotmily  with  the  will  and  desire  of  Parliament.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  refuse  to  go  on  with  this  haphazard  and 
piecemeal  system,  and  that  at  tlic  first  moment,  when  circum- 
stances will  permit,  we  should  look  at  this  question  as  a 
whole,"  A  like  objection,  he  went  on  to  show,  was  to  be  made 
to  the  system  introduced  by  the  Highway  Act  of  1878,  of 
jming  a  moiety  of  the  local  expenditure  in  particular 
Epartmeots  to  the  local  authorities  out  of  the  county  ratfr. 
"The  real  power,"  he  said,  "is  in  the  parish,  or  in  the 
district  bcirds,  or  autliorities ;  and  the  parish,  or  the  district 
authority,  as  I  believe,  draws  upon  the  county  rate  very  nearly 
03  helpless  as  the  Consolidated  Fuad  is.  But  when  I  say 
that  I  complain  of  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  over  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  control  it  in  the  sense  of  undue  power  over 
the  public  purse  in  augmenting  the  public  expenditure.  But 
we  deserve  it  for  the  mam;er  in  which  we  have  proceeded,  for 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  brought  in  centralising  processes 
in  connection  with  this  system  of  local  grants,  and  for  the 
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mariner  in  which  we  have  giv<n  them  a  turn  and  a  tendency, 
which  is  most  injurious  to  that  system  of  local  government 
and  economy  which  we  all  profess  to  wverence,  and  which  we 
really  believed  ti>  be  one  of  our  greatest  treasarcs  when  it 
commenced  some  ten  years  ago." 

While  the  Prime  Minister  dealt  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  question,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
illustrated  the  wasteful  working  of  the  e\isting  system  by  a. 
telling  illustration.  "Sir  Robert  Peel,"  Mr.  Dadson  said,  "many 
years  ago.  gave  to  the  county  and  borough  police  in  England 
and  Wales  a  grant  in  aid  equal  to  one-fourth  of  their  pay  and 
clothing.  The  grant  was  increased  in  1873-74  10  one-half 
of  the  pay  and  clothing.  The  grant  in  1873-74,  ^he  last  year 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  grant,  was  ^294,000.  Wliat,  however, 
was  the  amount  which  the  Eschequer  had  to  pay  in  1S79-S0? 
It  was  ^^857, 000,  so  that  it  seemed  to  have  nearly  trebled. 
[An  hon.  member:  By  increase  of  pay.]  He  very  much 
questioned  whether  the  rate  of  pay  was  much  higher  than 
in  1873;  the  cost  of  clothing  was  prob;ibly  less.  He  had 
taken  the  pablished  returns  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  hon,  members  could  make  the  comparison  for  them- 
selves. In  the  year  1S73-74  the  charge  upon  county  rates 
and  borough  funds  for  county  and  borough  police  was,  after 
deducting  the  grant  received,  ^1,239,000,  whereas  in  1879-80 
the  net  charge  for  county  and  borough  police  was  ^1,018,000  ; 
showing  a  saving  to  the  local  rates,  through  the  increased 
grant,  of  ^!si,ooa  But  that  relief  of^zjr.ooo  was  purchased 
bya  loss  to  the  Exchequer  of  £$^1^,000,  so  that  for  every  is.  of 
relief  to  the  rates,  as.  6d  was  paid  by  the  Exclieqiier.  Further, 
in  1873-74,  for  the  county  police,  the  charge  per  man  was 
j£ga  i  in  1S79-80,  when  one-half  of  the  pay  and  clotliing  was 
found  by  the  Exchequer,  the  charge  had  ri^cn  tO;£^ioi,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  ^C'}-  Bat  when  tie  said  that  half  the  pay 
and  clothing  was  defrayed  by  the  Imperial  Exche([uer,  it  only 
represented  two-fifths  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  police." 
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It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  these 
observatioas.  But  the  question  arises,  granting  that  ir  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  1878,  larger  and 
more  statesnutilike  ideas  would  have  prevailed,  is  it  really  now 
too  late  to  hold,  out  iaducemeots  to  the  local  authorities 
sufficient  in  amount  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  reformers  and 
weaken  the  opponents  of  change  ?  In  the  plan  proposed  above 
it  is  suggested  that  all  payments  by  the  County  to  the  Union 
should  be  made  conditional  on  the  intermediate  areas  being 
brought,  after  a  certain  date,  within  the  county.  The  grants 
made  to  Unions  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  pauper  lunatics  have  proved 
so  wasteful,  that  their  discussion  may  perhaps  give  an  eariy 
opportunity  for  revising  the  whole  system  of  which  they  form  a 
part  It  must,  in  any  case,  be  iccollecled  that  nearly  al!  the 
existing  grants  are  annual,  and  that  having  been  altered  from 
time  to  time,  they  may  be  yet  again  adjusted,  and  that  it  does 
not  follow  that,  in  the  absence  at  least  of  reform,  the  change 
should  always  be  in  an  upu'ard  direction. 

Another  important  branch  of  rural  administration  which 
will  have  to  receive  attention  in  any  large  measure,  is  that 
of  the  relations  which  should  subsist  between  the  County  and  the 
Urban  authorities  within  iL  Certain  cities  and  towns  are  Coun- 
ties in  themselves,  and  as  such  possess  an  entirely  independent 
administration.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Quarter  Sessions 
boroughs  in  which  the  county  rate  does  not  run.  But  outside 
these  are  the  whole  mass  of  Municipal  Boroughs  which  do  not 
possess  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  Local 
Board  dislricts,  which  are  yearly  growing  more  numerous. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  theory  of  the  exemption  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  boroughs  from  the  county  rate,  reposed  upon 
the  idea,  at  one  time  not  incorrect,  that  these  places  were  the 
large  and  populous  towns  with  an  existence  de  facia  separate 
fiom  that  of  ibc  district  surrounding  them.  But  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country  have  made 
this  theory  altogether  incorrect  in  practice.     Enormous  towt& 
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have  grown  up  which  have  never  applied  for  a  separate  Quarter 
Sessions  jurisdiction  j  suid  there  is  now  haidiy  A  coiuity  in 
which  the  anomalj'  may  not  be  found  of  an  ancient  city  of 
no  very  large  dimcnsionE,  in  which  the  county  rate  does  not 
run,  existing  alongside  of  some  new  and  flourishing  community 
in  which  it  does,  the  latter  being  in  the  county  and  tlic 
former  not :  an  anomaly  made  dontiy  apparent  since  the 
Highway  Act  of  1878,  which  gives  every  urban  authority  in 
which  the  cotrniy  rale  runs,  a  claim  on  the  county  purse  for 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  maiiL  roads  traversing  il.  It  is  evident 
that  urban  communities,  in  regard  to  exemption  from  county 
jurisdiction,  should  be  classilied  according  to  their  size,  and 
not  according  to  the  frequently  accidental  circumstance  of  their 
possessing  or  not  possessing  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions. 

The  question  of  the  maintenance  of  Main  Roads  and  High- 
ways has  already  been  incidentally  touched  upon;  but  so  much 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  it,  and  it  must  always 
remain  so  important  a  factor  in  the  problem  of  rural  govern- 
menl,  that  although  it  is  not  the  object  of  these  remarks  to 
discuss  the  question  of  local  tajcation,  a  few  words  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Originally,  as  shown 
above,  the  maintenance  of  the  highways  was  a  parochial  duty, 
and  to  supplement  the  system  Uiereby  created,  and  in  practice 
found  insufficient,  the  turnpike  road  was  in  comparatively 
modern  days  invented.  But  the  turnpike  system,  as  Mr, 
Dodson  reminded  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  debate  already 
quoted,  proved  the  most  extravagant  mode  of  maintaining  roads 
"which  the  ingenuity  of  man  or  liend  could  devise;"  and  he 
evidenced  tliis  by  showing  that  while  highway  rates  had 
increased  by  ^400,000  since  the  turnpikes  had  begun  to  fall 
in,  the  actual  cost  of  the  roads  maintained  under  them  had 
diminished  by  £130,000,  because  tolls  had  been  reduced  by 
;^530jOOO.  The  roads  accordingly  once  maintained  by  tolls, 
became  roads  maintained  by  parochial  contributions  la  the 
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shape  of  rates.  Ihen  Uic  outcry  arose  of  th«  uafalrness  of 
llirowing  their  entire  cost  01  the  pirishes  they  happened  to 
traverse,  and  the  Highway  Acts,  under  which  parishes  were 
grouped  into  special  districts,  were  invented  to  meet  the  ditK- 
cultyj  while  under  the  Act  of  187S  ilic  same  idea  has  been 
carried  a  step  further,  and  the  county  13  compelled  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  expense  of  the  main  roads,  i.e„  of  the  old  turn- 
pikes, except  when  specially  dismained,  and  of  all  reads' 
declared  by  the  vote  of  tlie  county  authority  to  bn  main  toads 
by  leason  of  the  traffic  upon  them.  A  funbcr  deruaud  is  tiow 
made  that  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  these  roads  should 
1)6  thrown  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  that  some  imperial 
tax  should  \>e.  specially  allocated  to  maintain  them.  The 
general  objections  to  the  former  course  h:ive  iiUeady  been  indi- 
cated. That  the  latter  is  equally  impracticable  may  be  assumed 
from  the  failure  of  tiie  plans  at  various  times  put  forw;ird  by 
influential  members  to  transfer  particular  taxes,  e.g.,  the  house 
tax,  to  the  local  authorities ;  and  from  the  inability  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  I^rds  to  make  any  specific  recomtneit- 
dation,  or  to  get  beyond  expressing  pious  wishes,  though  almost 
under  a  special  mandate  to  make  a  suggestion,  il'such  a  sugges- 
tion was  possible.  "  It  would  be  difficult,"  as  Mr.  Dodson 
said,  "tg  find  a  suitable  tax  which  could  be  collected  by  the 
locality;  and,  if  it  were  imperially  collected,  it  was  diHicult  to 
ascertain  the  best  mode  of  distributioa  If  distributed  to 
localities  according  to  their  rateable  value,  it  would  give  most 
assistance  to  tlie  richest  places,  which  were  least  in  need  of  it. 
If  distributed  in  proportion  to  expenditure,  it  would  have  the 
eflcct  of  stimulating  expenditure  ;  and  if,  in  dealing  with  high- 
ways, the  tax  were  given  according  to  mileage,  they  would  still 
be  giving  it  unequally,  because  mileage  was  no  measure  of 
traffic  and  wear  and  tear,  or  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  the  materials  at  command  for  repairing  the  roads.  Lastly, 
mileage  was  only  a  measure  of  the  length  of  roads,  and  not  of 
their  breadth,  which  was  a  very  material  item  in  estima^tv^ 
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cosi."  A  tax  upon  horses  ot  wheels,  whkli  has  frequently 
been  suggesled,  would  be  itnixipiilar  wiih  the  smaller  rate- 
payers, and  would  give  rise  to  so  many  claims  to  exemption, 
that  it  would  probably  break  down  in  practice  The  a^jieved 
ratepayer  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  relief,  probably 
to  getting  rid  of  the  cost  of  public  elementary  edticarion. 
which  is  not  an  ancient  hereditary  burden  on  the  land, 
and  which  it  might  be  shown  by  arguments  difficult  to  answer 
is  a  national,  not  a  local  charge,  both  in  character  and  origin. 
His  only  remedy  in  regard  to  the  roads  lies  in  a  strict  adminis- 
tration, and  in  insisting  on  the  choice  of  competent  and  there- 
fore econoniic  surveyors.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  definitely  confirmed  the  view  that  anything  except  an 
acquaintance  with  road-making  is  frequently  considered  by  the 
Highway  Boards  the  best  qiialifiration  for  the  post.  Survcyoni, 
it  appears,  have  frctiuently  been  appointed  on  no  better  ^ouad 
than  because  tliey  h.ave  failed  in  farming,  or  because  they  have 
a  large  family,  or  because  they  sing  in  llie  church  choir,  or  are 
lodge-keepers  in  a  Noncoiiformisl  cemetery.  The  law  might, 
however,  be  probably  with  advantage  altered  in  the  direclion  of 
the  system  which  now  obtains  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  the 
powerof  the  county  authority  overthe  spendingauthoriliea  within 
its  area  be  materially  increased,  so  as  to  enable  tlte  county  con- 
tribution to  be  refused  on  the  ground  of  excessive  or  iinneces- 
sary  expenditure,  and  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  insuffi- 
cient repair  of  a  road.  The  county  authority  should  also  be 
allowed  10  define  what  is  the  extraordinary  traffic  against  which, 
when  injurious  to  the  roads,  the  Act  of  1878  intended  to  give 
the  local  authorities  a  special  remedy.  Legal  decisions  have 
now  so  narrowed  tht  meaning  of  the  term,  that  in  practice  the 
remedy  is  frequently  useless,  and  those  against  whom  it  was  pro- 
vided still  esca]x;scot  free. 

Whether  the  hope  so  often  expressed,  thai  the  establishme 
of  County  Boards,  and  an  enlargement  of  their  functioni,  may 
be  found  the  best  meani  of  relieving  the  congestion  of  tiie 
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FarUamcntary  machine,  is  problematical.  The  duties  of 
PntliameBt  are  deUberative,  financial,  and  legislative.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  which  of  these  duties,  or  what  part  of  them, 
the  House  of  Commons  could  alinegate,  consisicnti/  with  the 
maintenance  of  tlicmiity  of  the  State.  The  duties  of  locnl  autho- 
rities arc,  and  from  their  nature  should  be  and  should  remain, 
administrative  and  executive.  Whether  at  some  period,  which 
may  be  nearer  than  is  gencrallj'  supposed,  it  may  not  be  found 
advantageous,  by  the  machinery  of  large  Parliamentary  com- 
mittees, by  strengthening  the  power  of  the  executive  depart- 
nients  now  that  their  chiefs  are  responsible  to  Parliament, 
and  by  sending  all  private  legislation  to  Special  Commissioners, 
materially  to  decentralise  public  business,  is  possible,  1/  not 
probable ;  but  it  is  dilticult  to  see  wbat  part  a  Coimty  Board  is 
to  ploy  in  such  a  scheme.  Nobody,  at  least,  has  as  yet  indicated 
or  explained  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  of  liite  shown  a  tendency  to  go  beyond  its 
legitimate  functions,  and  in  some  respects  to  trespass  on  the 
province  of  the  exccii  live.  It  is  accordingly  possible  that  some  of 
these  quasi-executive  functions  now  performed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
might  be  left  to  the  County  Boards  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
public  departments,  and  (hat  the  pressure  of  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  its  commilteea  might  be  /ro  tanfi^ 
relieved.  The  relief,  however,  would  probably  not  be  very 
appreciably  felt,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  con- 
cerned. But  even  if  the  County  Boards  of  the  future  arc  not 
intimately  connected  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
decentralisation  of  rarliamentary  business,  they  will  none  the 
less,  without  soaring  so  high,  be  able  to  find  a  aufliciently  ttseful 
sphere  in  the  public  economy  of  tlie  realm. 
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LONDON    GOVERNMENT,    ANT)    HOW    TO 

REFORM    IT. 
Br  J.    F.    B.    FiBTH,    ESQ.,    LL.B.,    M.P. 


It  may  be  doubted  whether,  amongst  the  many  important 
measures  of  bcaeficent  legislation  enacted  during  Uie  present 
ceniury,  there  is  any  one  which  has  ])roved  more  completely 
advantageous  to  the  people  affected  by  it  than  ihe  Municipal 
Corporations  .•^ct,  iS^g.  Shortly  after  the  passing  of  this 
measure,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  for  the  Capital  Uie 
same  rights  of  local  self-government  which  had  been  by  this 
Act  conceded  to  the  rest  of  the  important  towns  in  the 
kinj^dom.  A  Bill  for  this  purpose,  and  which  would  probably 
have  been  framed  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  was  repeatedly  promised,  but  never  iolro- 
(iuced.  This  was  in  the  first  place  due  to  delay  on  the  part  of 
Ihe  Municipal  Commissioners  in  the  presentation  of  their 
report ;  in  the  second  place — after  the  presentation  of  such 
report — it  was  due  to  the  vigorously  hostile  action  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City,  who  were  able,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  party  in  power,  to  prevent  its  intro- 
duction. It  was  not  contended  that  the  City  in  its  govern- 
ment wa5  above  reproach,  or  that  London  beyond  its 
gates  was  undeserving  of  municipal  institutions.  Civic  hos- 
tility to  reform  was  dictated  only  by  the  motive  of  self- 
preservation.  Glorying  in  a  great  historic  position,  and  in  the 
possession  of  rights  and  privileges  more  extended  than  those 
of  any  corporate  town  in  tlie  kingdom,  they  were  anxious  and 
determined  to  preserve  these,  and  to  preserve  their  vast 
corporate  possessions  for  their  own  use  alone,  without  per- 
mitting any  share  to  be  granted  therein  to  the  misgoverned 
millions  outside.  The  opposition  of  vested  City  interests  was 
successful  in  r337j  and  has  been  successful,  in  the  years  th^t 
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have  since  passed,  in  preventing  the  extension  of  self-governing 
institutioiis  lo  the  inhabilants  of  the  metropolis. 
Unsue«cts-  It  [g  (j-ue  that  in  1855  an  Act  was  passed  known  as  the 
ai  kcfoiin.  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  whereliy  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  the  Vestries,  and  District  Boards  were  constituted^  but, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  these  bodies  can  lay  no  claim  to  be 
representative  niiinicipa.1  institutions.  It  is  also  tme  that,  after 
the  presentation  of  ihe  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
in  1853  to  enquire  into  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  Ad- 
ministration introduced,  in  successive  years,  no  less  than  four' 
measures  providing  for  internal  City  reforms.  But,  in  one  way" 
or  another,  the  City  defeated  them  all.  The  Bills  made  pro- 
wsion  for  only  a  few  of  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  Com- 
missioners, but  they  were  assailed  with  the  most  violent 
oppositioa  Sir  George  Grey's  Bill  of  1S56  had  to  be  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  a  pressure  for  delay  to  which  that  minister 
expressed  himself  compelled  to  yield  The  Bill  of  1858,  con 
tested  by  the  City  representatives  at  every  stage,  was  ultimately 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  After  the  committee  had  reported, 
the  City  petitioned  in  favour  of  re-opening  the  whole  question  on 
the  basis  ofaUegations  which  Six  Geoi^e  Grey  himself  asserted 
to  be  deliberately  false  ;  and,  by  a  system  of  prolonged  debate 
and  concerted  delay  on  the  part  of  the  City  represent! lives, 
this  Bill  was  also  lost. 

Bills  introduced  in  1859  and  i860  suffered  the  same 
late.  Each  successive  measure  was  weaker  than  tlic  one 
which  preceded  it;  and  Sir  George  Lewis's  Bill  of  r86o 
was  almost  valueless.  In  iStJj  Sir  George  Grey  attempted 
to  deal  with  one  only  of  the  many  rcfoniia  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  to  amalgamate  the  City  and 
Metropoiitaii  police;  but,  as  the  City  Police  Bill  had  been 
a  private  measure,  the  City  took  exception  to  tiie  non-publica- 
tion of  November  notices,  and  the  Government  bill  >vas 
thrown  out  as  not  having  complied  with  the  standing  orders 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons,     Spealcing  on  this  measure,  Sir 
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Georgfi  Grey  Mstified  that,  whenever  he  had  touched  "  any 
question  which  affected  the  alleged  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
City,  a  power  of  resistance  was  shown  which  it  was  dilficuU  to 
estimate  loo  highly." 

In    1861   and    1S67  two  committees    of  the  House   of  Ab«i(ta 

■  Commons,  appointed  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  inquired  ni^tion  by 
into  and  reported  upon  the  system  of  local  government  and  wvwn- 
taxation  in  the  nietropolis,  but  no  legislation  resuUed.    The 

I  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Ayrton  on  these  Committees  and  in 
other  ways  to  the  cause  of  London  Reform  were  of  great  value. 
Hut  since  1S63  no  responsible  government  has  ventured  10 
approach  the  question  of  City  refonn,  and  yd  no  question  has 
been  more  urgently  tlcinanding solution.  Introducing  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Bill,  Lord  John  Russell  truly  stated  "that 
I  existing  municipal  corporations  neither  possess,  nor  desert'c, 
the  confidence  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,"  and  said  th.at  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  stop  short  in  tliLs 
matter  at  Temple  Bar.  Lord  Brougham  recalled  these  pro- 
fessions when  addressing  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  years 

■  later,  and  observed,  "  If  the  smaller  corporations  throughout 
the  country  needed  reform,  I  will  maintain  that  the  Metro- 
politan Corporation  requires  it  a  great  deal  more,  and  is,  in  its 

■  Tarious  departments,  entirely  deserving  of  the  name  heretofore 
"^  given  it   of  the   giant   abuse  of  that   class."      A  few   of  the 

t prominent  evi!s  then  existing  in  the  City  Corporalion  have 
been  removed  ;  but  in  other  respects  its  condition  has  altered 
for  the  worse;  and  it  remains  to-day  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  how  a  powerful  and  united  vested  interest  c:in 
'  successfully  delay  the  most  needed  reform,  even  when  such 
delay  works  the  denial  of  common  municipal  riglits  lo  millions 
of  people. 

•        Several  attempts  have  been  nl.^de  in  recent  years  by  prii-ate  ReceniprO' 
members  of  Parliament  to  introduce   municipal   government  ^*^jJJJ 
into  London.     In  1S67  and  1868  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  introduced  RcTotm. 
lills  for  this  purpose.     The  first  was  withdrawn,  the  second, 
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defeated  through  City  agency  upon  the  standing  orders.  In 
1S69  and  1S70  Mr.  Buxton  re-introduced  similar  measures. 
The  Bills  of  1869  were  withdrawn  on  the  assurance  that  the 
question  would  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Government 
The  Bills  of  1870  were  leferred  to  a  select  committee,  and  so 
shelved.  Two  of  the  Bills  proposed  the  erection  of  London 
Into  a  single  county,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  metro- 
politan corporation,  to  consist  of  212  persons,  variously  elected. 
A  Ihiid  Bill  provided  for  the  constitution  of  nine  municipal 
boroughs,  to  whom  the  powers  of  the  vestries  were  to  be 
tnnsfened-  In  1S35  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Elcho 
and  Sir  Ughtred  Kay^hutllewonh  for  the  establishment  of  a 
single  municipal  govemnient  It  did  not,  however,  reach  the 
second  reading.  In  1S78  Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shiittlcworth  again 
brought  the  anomalies  of  existing  systems  very  forcibly  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  Towards  the  close  or  the  session  of 
18S0  another  Bill  was  prepared  and  introduced  for  the  same 
purpose.  Both  these  latter  measures  served  the  purpose  of 
presenting  complete  schemes  of  reform,  but  the  subject  is 
one  that,  from  its  magnitude  and  complexity,  must  necessarily 
be  undertaken  by  a  responsible  goveraiient. 

\Vs  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  present  conditions  of 
London  government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  discuss  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  branches  of  municipal  work  may 
be  most  usefully  performed.  We  shall  then  indicate  the 
method  in  which  a  uniform  and  representative  system  maybe] 
establ  ished. 

The  only  municipal  government  in  London  is  the  Corpo- ' 
ration  of  the  City.    This  Corporation  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
kingdom.     It  differs  in  many  important  respects  from  other 
coiporations,   and,  although   possessing  a  complete  power  of' 
internal  Tcfonii,  atiil  retains  customs  aud  jurisdictions  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1835,  and  unequivocally  condemned  by  more   than  one  Par-l 
liamentary  commission,     The  head  of  the  Corporation  and  the] 
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cliief  magistrate  of  the  City  is  tlic  Lord  Mayor.  He  is  the  The  l 
modern  represaxtativc  of  the  Port-geiefa,  or  Portreeve,  who, 
under  Norm.-in  kings,  presided  at  the  folk-mote,  and  over  the 
great  hustings  court  of  the  city.  In  pursuance  of  a  custom 
more  tlun  600  years  old,  each  Lord  Mayor  is  presented  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  order  lo  receive  ilie  Royal  assent  to  his 
appointment,  and  ukcs  the  oath  of  office  before  the  judges  at 
Westminster,  The  form  of  his  election  has  repeatedly  changed ; 
— ai  (he  present  time  he  is  selected  from  City  Aldermen  who 
liave  served  die  office  of  Sheriff  The  custom  is  for  the  Liveiy- 
laeti  of  the  various  City  guilds  to  meet  at  the  Guildhall  on  the 
39th  of  September  to  nominate  two  Aldermen,  one  of  whom 
is  afterwards  selected  as  Lord  Mayor  by  the  general  body  of 
Aldermen.  Practically  the  senior  Aldemian  who  has  not  passed 
the  chair  is  almost  invariably  chosen  as  Lord  Mayor. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  Lord  Lieutenant  within  llie  Funeiiotw, 
City,  and  chief  depositary  of  its  privileges.    He  is  a  judge  at  the  i^ 
Central  Criminal  Court,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  ex^J^ih  Mnj^r, 
chairman  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Hall.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  is  Chief  Butler  at  the  Coronation,  and  the  chief 
dispenser  of  ilie  hospitality  of  the  City.     He  is  provided  with  a 
chaplain  and  a  complete  staff  of  officers  suitable  for  his  position. 

»He  has  an  allowance  out  of  the  City  cash  of  ;^io,ooo  for  his 
ordinary  expenses  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  which  the 
City  paid,  during  the  year  iSSo,  more  than  ;^6,ooo  for  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  mayoralty  ;  he  has  a  regal  coach,  and 
the  user  of  some  ;£'4o,ooo  worth  of  plate.  He  is  not,  however, 
expected  to  defray  the  cost  of  all  ci\-ic  hospitality  out  of  SO 
.imall  a  sum  as  ^10,000  a  year.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the 
H  visits  of  foreign  nionarche,  or  of  members  of  the  Royal  l-'amily, 
the  City  defrays  the  cost  of  entertainment  out  of  its  own  public 
fimdf. 

The  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  City  officers  The 
by  th-  Liverymen  of  the  City  guilds  is  the  most  absurd  and  \^^ 
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anachronous  franchise  existing  in  any  coqiorate  cily  in  thel 
world.      Four  hundred  years    ago  all  the  Liverymen  were 
traders  carrying  on  business  within  the  City  ;  to-day  they  have 
in  many  cases  no  connection  with  the  City  whatever  j  and  the  ^ 
Commissioners  of  1S37  say,  "  We  cannot  discover,  in  the  con- 
stitution or  practice  of  the  governing  bodies,  any  single  circum- 
stance which  shows,  or  even  probably  suggests,  the  propriety 
of  their  being  fixed  upon  for  the  responsible  office  of  selecting 
the  electors  for  the  high  oflices  of  the   Corporation."    The 
Cominksioners  of  1854  strongly  endorsed  this  opinion,  and 
they  recommended  that  the  Lord  Mayor  should  be  elected  by  the 
Common  Council.  If  a  general  l^ondon  Municipality  be  estab- 
lished, he  raay  be  usefully  so  elected  from  amongst  the  whole 
body  of  citizens.     If  such  new  corporation  were  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  extending  the  City  over  the  Metropolis,  the 
new  Lord  Mayor  would  at  first  retain  the  present  functions  of' 
the  City  Mayor,  except  those  which  arc  connected  with  th« 
administration  of  justice. 
AWwmen         There  are  twcnly-six  aldermen  in  the  Cily  of  London,  rcpre  , 
of  i.o'ntio-nl'  senting  as  many  wards.    It  is  not  necessary  that  an  aldennaa 
should  reside  within  the  City,  and  the  number  of  people  whom 
he  lepresents  is  in  some  wards  exceedingly  small.     Thus,  an 
alderman  elected  for  Queenhithe  Ward  in  1S80  had  only  273  J 
conslitutnta,  and  two  other  present  aldermen  received,  in  con-' 
tested  elections,  only  iGj  and  ui  votes  respectively.    Jmine- 
diately  upon  his  election  an  alderman  of  1-ondon,  becomes  A-, 
magistrate  for  life ;  and,  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  Lor 
Mayor  claims  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  the  representative 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  whole  metropolis.    For  sevc 
hundred  years  the  aldermen  have  possessed  legislative  function*! 
through  "  the  Court  of  Mayor  and   Aldermen   in    llie  Inne 
Chamber."    This  Court  elects  the  Recorder,  the  Steward 
Southwarkj  and  other  officers  of  the  Corporation.     It  is  the 
bench  of  magistrates  and  the  licensing  avithority  of  the  City ; 
admius  brokers;  has  a  certain   control  over  City  cash,  ove 
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the  police  forc^  and  some  other  matters ;  it  also  possesses  a 
full  control  over  tlie  rulers  of  Livery  companies,  and  over  their 
interrut!  regiilalions. 

As  evcij-  City  aMerman  is  also  the  Livcrymati  of  a  Conirol  of 
City  guild,  and  as  most  of  the  City  guilds  have  long  since  by  Aldct- 
dejiarted  froni  their  original  puqiosc,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  """^' 
has  ceased  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction.  But  the  Cily 
lias  often  claimed,  by  virtue  of  Royal  charter,  that  its  cus- 
toms, rights,  and  pri\*ileges  survive,  whether  used,  not  used, 
or  even  abused.  Th  ese  inli  c  re  n  t  rights  woul  d  therefore 
remain,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  council  elected  from  the  whole 
metropolis,  may  prove  of  much  utility.  Bui  Uie  Court  oi 
Aldermen  slill  chim  and  still  exercise  the  right  to  grant  powers 
to  the  Livery  companies  to  increase  their  liverj' — that  is  to  say, 
to  increase  the  number  of  persons  who,  by  payment  of  a 
£um  of  money,  may  purchase  the  right  to  enjoy  the  endow- 
ments of  a  trade  association,  to  vote  in  the  election  of  City 
ofticers,  and  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
If  a  central  council  be  constituted  for  the  whole  of  London, 
or  the  City  Corporation  extended  so  as  to  include  the  metro- 
politan area,  it  will  be  necessary,  either  in  the  constituting  Act 
or  subsequently,  to  abolish  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  transfer 
some  of  il3  functions  to  the  central  council. 

The  Recorder  of  London  is  appointed  by  the  Court  of  tlw 
Aldermen.  The  office  is  worth  ^3,000  a  year.  The  Recorder 
is  a  juslice  of  the  peace,  a  judge  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  a  judge  in  civil  cases  in  the  Mayor's  Court-  He 
is  described  in  the  LiS^  Alius,  written  in  1419,  as  one  of  the 
most  expert  and  able  apprentices  of  the  law  in  the  whole  City, 
and  the  men  selected  hax-e  generally  reflected  honour  on  the 
Court  and  the  Corporation.  The  ofiice,  being  a  judicial  one, 
ought  no  longer  to  remain  the  subject  of  election,  but  should  be 
placed  in  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  va  Other 
towns. 

The  Deputy-Recorder,  or  Common  Serjeant,  who  is  sworn  in 
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before  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  Is  subject  to  election  at  the  hands 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council.     The  appoimraent  to  this 
office  ought  also  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  So  also 
%vith  the  post  of  judge  of  the  Cily  of  London  Court.    This 
appointment,  like  that  of  Common  Serjeant,  is  the  result  of  a 
successful  canvass  of  the  Common  Council.     Speaking  of  this 
matter  in  the  House  of  Lords  forty  years  ago,  Lord  Brougham 
said,    "  Where  is  the  decency  of  a  jud^e  who  is  to  take  his 
seat  on  the  bench  of  justice,  who  is  lo  be  clothed  with  the 
ermine  of  the  law,  and  who  is  to  administer  justice  in  the 
capitu.1  of  the  country  to  two  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, being  chosen  by  election  after  a  canvass?"  ^H 
Tlie  magistracy  of  aldermen  should  also  be  abollshe^^ 
and    stipendiary    magistrates    should     be    appointed    within 
the  City.      Speaking    of    the    administration  of  justice    by 
City  aldermen.  Lord  Brougham  said,  "I  complain  of  ihc  iid- 
ministration  of  justice  in  the  City  of  London,  and  I  bnog  QHl 
before  your  lordships  that  yoit  may  pronounce  sentence  against' 
it,  and  that  that  grievous  abuse,  which  by  a  perversion  is  often 
called  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  City,  may  ceosajH 
Since  Lord  Brougham  thus  spoke  of  it,  die  administration  0^^ 
justice  by  City  aldermen   has   certainly  not  improved,  and  is 
not  infrequentiy  productive  of  grave  scandal,  as  for  example 
when  a  year  or  two  ago  a  City  alderman  publicly  in  the  Man- 
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sion  House  "impeached"  the  Lord  Mayor,  "in  the  name 
the  citizens  of  Ixindon,  as  having  brought  discredit"  on  his 
office,  &c.  Moreover,  to  confide  important  judicial  functions  in. 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  world  to  a  body  of  men  devoid  of 
legal  training  or  knowledge,  could  only  be  expected  to  produce 
the  melancholy  and  helpless  results  with  which  the  public  ate 
but  too  painfully  familiar.  ^^M 

The  Commissioners  of  1854,  not  merely  recommended  ll^^ 
appointment  of  silpi:ndiary  magistrates  in  the  City,  but  also  tlie 
exclusion  of  City  aldermen  from  the  Central  Criminal  Couit 
Under  the  Uw  as  it  now  stands,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
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of  these  aldermen  coaditctlng  'a  triaJ  for  murder  at  the  Old 

Bailey,  and  It  is  customary  foi  one  aldentian  to  sit  widi  the 

■  actual  judge  in  order  to  form  a  quorum,  under  the  Central 

Criminal  Court  Acc.     The  Court  of  Aldermen  strongly  resented 

Ihe  suggestion  of  tlie  Conamissioiiets  of  1854,  and  resolved  that 

B  they  "willingly  acknawl edged  the  advantage  they  all  received 

'  from  being  present  at  the  trials  by  the  learned  judges."     They 

thus  regard  a  court  in  which  they  are  nominally  judges  is  a  kind 

I  of  university  for  the  completion  of  city  tradesmen's,  education. 
The  control  over  brokers  miglu  be  transferred  to  the  central  Brokers' ' 
council,  with  a  view  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  question.  "^ 
At  present  it   is  little  more   than  nomina.1.     Each    London 
broker  pays  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  City,  and  the  receipts 
from  this  source  in  the  year  1880  were  ^£8,490.    The  power 
claimed  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to  reject  any  elected  alder- 
man of  whom  they  disapprove — a  power  which  was  recently 
I  enforced  against  the  elect  of  the  ward  of  Chca.p — ^is  utterly 
indefensible. 
The  Common  Council  of  the  City  is  composed    of  306  Commoal 
councillors  and  j6  aldermen,  nuking  a  lotai  of  352.     The 
p  Court  of  Common  Council  is  the  chief  legislative  body  of  the 
FCty-    It  elects  most  of  the    Corporation  officials,  and  has 
'  unlimited  control  over  the  City  cash. 

Twenty-five  of  the  twenty-six  City  wards  are  represented  Repre- 

the  Corporation  by  one  alderman  and  a  number  of  coim- 

B,  varying  from  four  to  sixteen.     There  is  also  a  ward  of 

JC  Without,  represciited   by  an  alderman  only.     The  total 

fcensus  population  of  the  City  was,  in  1881,53,376,  or  just  about 

half  what  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.   With  a  few  exceptions, 

the  members  of  the  Common  Council  ate  also  members  ol 

the   livery  companies.     A  very  small  number  of   them  have 

naidcDtiid    addresses    within    the    City,    and     they    belong 

almost  exclusively  to  one  class  of  the  commercial  community. 

Whilst   the  aldermen  are  elected   for  life,  the  members  of  the 

Common  Council  are  chosen  yearly,  on  St.  Tiiomas's  Day,     A 
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seat  at  the  Comnion  Council  is  not,  however,  in  iny  large  pt 
portion  of  coses  severely  contested. 

The  work  of  the  Corporation  is  mainly  done  through  cor 
mittces  reporting  to  the  Common  Council.      As  a  rule  these 
committees  meet  roontWy,  but    the  Commission  of  Sewc 
meets  fortnightly,  ftnd  there  are  special  committees  and  sut 
committees.     As  the  numbers  of  the  Common  Council  are  sii 
times  larger   than  the  vrork   which   it  has   to  do  requires,  sol 
the   committees  are  sometimes  unnecessary,  and   always  toe 
numerous.      But    in   order   to   distribute    the   advantages    of^ 
membership  as  much  as  possible  it  is  provided,  by  Standing 
Order  0 1,  that  no  member  shal!  remain  more  than  four  yt 
on  the  chief  committees,  and,  by  Standing  Order  60,  that 
chairman  of  committee  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

In   Ills  ordinary  capacity  as  Common   Councilman  eveiy 
member  of    the   Corporation   takes   part    in   the   sumptuous 
festivities  of  the  City.      In  his  capacity  as  a  committee-man^ 
his  arduous  labours  are  soothed  by  a  succession  of  enter-' 
tatnments  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  presidency  of  the  j 
various  chairmen.     These  functionaries  invite  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  dbner,  and  send  in  the  hills  to  the  Corpo- 
ration.    For  the  ptirpose  of  the  entertainment  of  committec!^^ 
and  for  summer  excursions  for  the  Common  Council,  there  w; 
paid  out  of  City  cash  in  the  year  1880  a  sum  of  between] 
;;f  5,000  and  jCO,ooo,  being  from  ^20  to  j^aj  per  head  ! 

Some  of  the  committees  of  the  Common  Council  require 
special  mention.  The  Irish  Society  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
City  committee.  It  is  elected  by  the  Couit  of  Common  Council 
in  the  month  of  Felmiary.  The  circumstances  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  are  greatly  changed  since  King  James  the  First 
granted  to  this  Society  the  charter  under  which  tliey  now  hold^H 
lands  in  that  province.  Tlie  colonisation  of  confiscated  lands 
in  Ulster  was,  in  1613,  undertaken  hy  the  CorjJoration  of  the 
City,  acting  through  this  Society-  Most  of  t^lcse  lands  were  after- 
wards divided  amongst  the  Livery  companies,  who  supplied  much- 
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of  the  cost,  but  the  Society  retained  and  at  present  controls 
various  lands,  fisKcries,  and  other  lights,  including  Riunicipal 
rights  over  th«  towns  o*"  Londondeny  and  Coleraine,  which 
could  not  be  very  well  divided.  The  Society  enjoys  a  large  in- 
come, exceeding,  it  is  believed,  ^i  2,000  a  year,  part  of  wliich  is 
expended  in  management,  and  the  rest  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  district  The  costs  of  management  include  an  expensive 
yearly  progress,  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  through  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  Commissioners  of  1837  say  they  do  not 
"  know  of  any  pretext  of  argument  for  continuing  the  municipal 
supremacy  of  the  Zrish  Society."  The  Manicipaiity  of  London 
Bill,  iSSo,  adopting  tiie  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1854,  provided  for  the  dissoludon  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  for 
the  vesting  of  its  property  in  trustees  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

The  Commission  of  Sewers   consists  of  95  members,  in-  Conn 
eluding  the  Recorder  and  Common  Serjeant.  U  has  a  regulating  scwo 
Act  of  Parliament  of  its  own,  and  an  elaborate  staff  of  officers. 
It  controls  mbor  drainage,  paving,  cleansing,  lighting,   street 
improvement,  nuisances  and  sanitary  matters  within  the  City 
area,  and  levies  a  sewers'  and  consolidated  rate  in  the  City. 

It  is  llie  local  authority  for  buildings  in  the  City ;  has  the  Funciions 
functions  of  a  burial  board  and  the  control  of  bake-houses,  and  mrssionDt 
other  matters.  If  reform  took  the  shape  of  the  extension  of  the  S«wtis. 
City  Corporation,  this  committee  would  assume  the  central 
control  over  the  same  matters  throughout  the  metropolis,  and 
the  various  vestries  and  Board  of  "Works  officers  now  carrying 
them  out  would  become  officers  of  this  committee.  The  con- 
solidated rale  for  lighting,  cleansing,  paving,  &c.,  levied  in  the 
City  in  the  year  ending  September,  1880,  was  ;l£s  1 4,5 16,  and  tlie 
sewers'  rate  for  minor  City  drainage,  .;^i5,S65.  Gty  paving  cost 
;^30,6i7;  lighting,  j{;i+,353  3  ^l^i*"^''^^  £30,074-,  salaries, 
;^io,978.  There  is  a  con-mant  conflict  between  this  committee 
and  the  Corporation,  owing  to  the  claim  to  independent  powers 
advanced  by  the  commission.  The  effect  of  this  was  illustrated 
L  1 
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in.  iSSi  by  a  case  where  the  Corporation  granted  rights  over 
City  land  after  the  Commissioners  had  resolved  to  take  it  fi^j 
improvements,  and  thus  wasted  somt  ;£8,ooo  or  j^io,ooo.      fl| 
Cicr  Lands       The  TOOst  important  committee  of  the  Common  Council  is 
Houm"^  the  City  Lands'  Committee,  which  has  the  superintendence  of 

t»i*s  Com-  the  City  Estates.     Tlie  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  has 

[M.  ,  ,  ,  ,      .  

an  analogous  control  over  ilie  estates  the  income  of  wliich  15 
available  for  the  repair  of  the  bridges.  The  income  derived 
boat  the  Bridge  House  Estates  is  applicable  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  London,  Southwark,  and  BlacVfriars  Bridges.  This 
income  in  1S80  was  ^68,197,  of  which  £64,216  was  from 
rents.  The  expenditure  was  ;£C4,025,  of  which  jC$3,ooo  WflH 
on  capital  account.  The  expenditure  included  the  salaries  ^^ 
two  Bridge-masters,  elected  by  the  livery  of  the  City  guilds. 
The  duty  of  these  masters  is  to  watch  the  fabric  of  the  bridge 
One  of  ihem  is  a  City  tobacconist. 
SRI  The  Gresham  Estate  Committee  controls  th«  City's  moielj 

of  the  noble  bequest  lefl  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  educa- 
tional purposes.     The  trust  has   been  seriously  mismaoaged, 
and  of  the  income  of^^T.Sayin  1880,  only  the  sum  of  ^^504 
•was  devoted  to  any  educational  purpose.     This  sum  was 
pended   in   the    maintenance    of  evening    City    lectures 
astronomy,  music,  divinity,  and  geometry. 

The  Coal,  Com,  and  Finance  Committee  control  ane 
report  on  matters  of  City  finance,  and  undertake  the  collection 
of  the  coal  and  wine  dues.  In  1694  the  City  of  Londfl 
obtained  power  to  raise  a  duty  on  wine  and  coal  for  ch( 
purpose  of  repaying  a  fund  of  ^£^750,000,  of  which  they 
alleged  that  they  had  been  defrauded  during  the  late  reign. 
The  truth  of  the  allegation  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  established,  but  by  dint  of  bribing  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons — for  accepting  which  bribe  he  was 
afterwards  expelled  the  House — and  by  other  methods,  thcs 
succeeded  in  getting  a  taxing  power  over  coat  and  wine, 
ae  money  has  been  long  since  repaid,  but  the  tax  proved  t( 
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i\  to  be  lightly  relinqiiislied,  and  it  is  still  levied.  Thirteen- 

^paice  per  ton  is  levied  on  all  coal  coming  within  fifteen  miles  of 

St  Paul's.     Of  this  sum  the  produce  of  ninepencc,  part  of  the 

duty,  is  paid  over  towards  general  metropolitan  improvements, 

and  the  fourpence  is  jxiid  to  the  City  for  City  improvements. 

The  ninepenny  coal  duty  produced  in  i&So  ^330,345. 
The  wine  duty  produced  ;£io,8o3.  The  fourpenny  coal  duly 
produced  ;i^i46,830  ;  nuking  the  total  produce  of  the  coal  and 
wine  dues  £^&-j,^6S.  Of  this  sum  _^74,i64  was  allowed  as 
drawback  on  coal  re-exported.  The  amount  paid  into  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Thames  Embankment  and 
Mclropolis  Improvement  Fund  was  ;£279,t:6.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  City's  fourpcnce,  which  was  appropriated  to  payment 
of  interest  on  Holbom  Valley  Improvemenls,  was  jCT^^^S^i 
and  to  reduction  of  loans,  ^^47,233.  The  rents  of  the  coal 
market  (built  out  of  this  tax)  produced  ^1,998,  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  was  ^^2,048. 

The  coal  and  wine  dues  (unless  renewed  by  Paliament) 
come  to  an  end  in  1889,  and,  in  whatever  tnanner  the  money 
may  be  raised,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  dues  work  great 
injustice.  They  are  unjust  to  the  suburban  districts  outside 
London,  who  are  thus  compelled  to  contribute  to  metropolitan 
improvements,  and  the  coal  dues  are  especially  hard  on  the 
poor. 

There  is  also  a.  Mctage  or  Grain  Comtnittee.  This  com> 
mtttee  controls  the  collection  of  a  tax  levied  by  weight  on  all 
grain  coming  tuto  the  port  of  London.  The  amount  received 
in  1S80  was  ^^23,315,  and  there  is  a  loan  liability  charged  on 
the  fund  of  nearly  ^^200,000.  Prior  to  187 1  the  City  claimed 
a  right  of  compulsory  grain  metage,  but  in  that  year  a  private 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  enabling  them  to  charge  by 
weight.  The  right  of  compulsory  metage  had  been  contested 
a  few  years  previously,  and  the  City  failed  to  establish  it,  but 
by  nlle^ng  its  continued  existencCj  by  changing  the  charge 
to  one  by  weight  rather  than  measure,  and  by  offering  to  expend 
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the  produce  on  Open  Spaces,  they  obtained  an  Act  ena 
ihcin  to  coininue  to  raise  a  tax  on  the  food  of  all  Londoners. 
They  have  expended  it  in  the  purchase  of  West  Ham  Pari 
Buraham  Beeches,  .ind  Epping  FoKst     Th«  tax  is  in 
respects  a  most  vicious  one. 

There  arc  also  several  Market  Committees  of  the  Commoi 
The  title  of  the  City  to  its  market  jurisdiction  rests 
uponcharlcr.  The  subject  is  first  meiitioncdin  the  firstcharter 
of  Edward  the  Third,  which  grants  that  no  market  shall  bi 
granted  by  ihe  Crown  within  seven  miles  about  the  City. 
Confirmed  and  renewed  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  this 
right  was  specifically  regranted  m  tlie  great  Lnspesimus 
Charter  of  Charles  I.  in  1638,  whereby  it  is  provided  that 
no  market  shall  be  granted,  erected,  or  allowed  by  tb 
Crown  iri/ra  se/iein  Uuais  in  ctrcuilu  dvilalis.  The  Cit' 
has  constantly  acted  under  these  charters,  and  opposed  t 
establishment  of  markets  in  London  without  their  consent 
and  in  cases  where  the  City  have  not  opposed,  the  House  of 
Lords  has  sometimes  required  iheir  consent  in  writing  under 
their  common  seal  to  be  aBixed  to  a  Marliet  Bill  before  passing 
it.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the  City  in  the  qut-stion  of 
public  markets  has  been  to  largely  enhance  Ihe  cost^  and  limit 
the  supply  of  food  to  the  metropolis.  They  claini,  under  thcsi 
old  charters  granted,  for  a  money  consideration,  the  right  to  ta. 
the  food  of  four  millions  of  Londoners,  by  compelling  them  t 
go  to  Rillingsgate  and  to  Smith  field  every  day  for  their  sjpply. 
The  suburban  Londoner  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  extra 
carriage  of  food  in  the  first  instance  to  the  City  market,  and 
afterwards  by  the  carts  of  butcher  and  fishmonger  going  tuid^H 
returning  from  Che  City.  The  inhabitants  of  provincial  o^l 
continental  towns  have  retail  markets  near  at  hand,  but  no 
such  market  can  be  established  in  London  so  long  as  the  City 
monopoly  is  permitted  to  continue.  This  monopoly  has 
hitherto  been  defended  with  the  same  complete  disregard  of  the 
public  welfare  as  other  City  privileges. 
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An  illustration  of  tliis  may  be  found  in  the  evidence,  reluc- 
tantly given,  to  the  last  City  commission  by  the  present  City 
Chamberlain,  where  lie  acimitte<l  the  secret  expenditure  of 
^3,730  in  opposing  a  Government  bill  for  removing  Smiihlielid 
Market  TIic  money  was  partly  e3C|>entled  in  paying  liteiary  men 
to  write  do»-n  the  government  proposition,  but  chiefly  in  pro- 
curing petitions  against  Che  measure  Irom  all  parts  of  the  counity, 
which  were  supposed  by  Parliament  to  be  genuine  peUiions,  but 
which  were  really  paid  for  by  the  City.  As  the  Chamberlain  put 
it,  "  the  expressions  of  popular  opinion  are  more  powerful  if 
the  hand  is  not  seen  which  is  moving  Uie  agency  " — that  is  to 
say,  if  Parliament  believes  the  petitions  are  genuine  it  may  act 
upon  them. 

With  an  extension  of  municipal  government  to  the  whole 
of  London  the  question  of  its  food  supply  may  receive  full 
attention ;  .ind  within  a  few  ye.irsi  the  citizen!!  mny  not 
merely  have  the  benefit  of  wholesale  and  retail  markets  ade- 
quate to  their  requirements,  but  also  such  lower  prices  for 
food  as  will  necessarily  follow  increased  facilities  for  its  dis. 
tribuiion.  In  the  session  of  18S1  a  power  w.^s  inserted  in  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Money  Bill  for  the  year,  enabling 
that  body  to  enquire  into  the  desirability  of  establishing  markets 
in  I.ondoa,  and  to  introduce  a  measure  to  Parliament.  The 
Board  entered  on  their  new  duty  with  light  hearts,  but  soon  fell 
to  disagreement  amongst  themselves  as  to  sites  and  other 
matters.  Personal  interests  were  made  to  take  precedence  01 
public  interests  ;  some  of  the  ardent  supporters  of  a  measure 
became  unaccounubly  its  opponents,  and  eventually  the  Board 
resolved  to  do  nothing,  A  great  opportunity  was  thus  given 
for  it  to  prove  itself  fit  to  undertake  further  duties,  or  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  satisfactory  government  for  all  London,  bat 
the  opportunity  was  deliberately  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  reporting  on  Billingsgate  in  1881, 
showcdhowcompletelyit  failed  in  someof  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  a  market ;  and,  with  two-thirds  of  the  fish  auppljt' 
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London  coming  by  rail,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  necessity 
for  accessible  land  market  accommoda^tion  was  nianiresi.  But 
the  €3nly  solution  which  many  of  the  City  Council  regarded  as 
admissible  involved  the  enlargement  of  Billingsgate  at  enor- 
mous cost.  In  the  couise  of  thiC  discussion  of  the  matter  in 
the  Common  Council,  the  leaders  of  that  body  repeatedly 
alleged  that  this  proposal  derived  its  support  from  a  number  of 
men  within  the  Council  whose  property  would  be  removed  if 
the  matket  were  enlarged,  and  who  were  anxious  to  be  bought 
out  and  compensated  from  the  public  purse.  The  charges 
did  not  in  anywise  astonish  or  disturb  tlie  etiuanimity  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London.  That  body  is  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  placing  personal  above  public  considera- 
tions for  the  accusation  to  be  regarded  as  a  reproach,  and  no 
enquiry  into  its  truth  was  demanded. 
Cvmrnw  ^*  would  be  only  too  easy  to  show  how  accurately  this 

coundi  iB  incident  reflects  the  moving  impulse  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  how  necessary  it  is,  even  in  the 
interests  of  public  morality,  that  the  whole  institution  should 
be  reformed.  The  case  for  London  reform  is,  however,  bo  strong 
on  its  own  merits  that  perhaps  we  may  be  escxised  from  under- 
taking the  obnoxious  duty.  The  old  oath  of  a  Common. 
Councillor  used  to  run,  "  that  for  no  favour  will  you  maintain 
any  private  profit  against  the  common  profit  of  the  City."  That 
test  has  now  been  lernoved,  and  he  is  simply  required  to  declare 
thai  he  will  "faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of  a 
Common  Councilman ."  The  elasticity  of  the  modem  declaratioa 
better  fits  the  situation  than  the  rigidity  of  the  old  oath. 

The  City  of  London  School  is  under  tlic  direct  control  of 
a  committee  of  the  Corporation.  It  is  nearly  a  self- supporting 
institution,  the  City  contribution  in  1880  being  ^*, 659,  and 
the  scholars'  payments  ^7,847.  The  Freeman's  Orphan 
School,  for  the  education  of  children  of  freemen  of  the  City, 
involved  a  charge  on  the  City  cash  of  ^£^5,084.  It  is  also  under 
the  management  of  a  committee. 
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The  Law  and  Parliamentarj'  and  City  Courts'  committee  Citjr 
has  a  technical  control  over  the  various  Ciiy  Courts.  The 
CommisstoDCTS  of  1S37  enumerated  fourteen  of  these  Courts 
peculiar  10  the  City,  and  to  the  Borough  of  Southwiirk  under 
City  control.  Of  these,  the  Court  of  the  Borough  of  South- 
warlt,  the  Courts  of  Requests  in  London  and  Soulhwark,  the 
Court  of  St.  Marlin's-Ie  Grand,  the  Courts  of  Conservancy, 
Fiosbury  Court  Lccts  and  Court  Baron,  the  Court  of  the 
Manor  of  IDuke's-place,  the  Court  of  Pic  I'oudrc,  and  the 
Court  of  Hustings,  are  praclicatly  obsolete.  Of  the  rest,  the 
MayoT^s  Court  still  flourishes,  and  the  City  of  London  Court 

which  the  two  conns  of  ilie  Sheriff's  Compter  have  now 
feen  merged)  does  probably  more  work  than  any  other 
Court  of  the  kind  in  existence.  The  Central  Criminal 
Court  has  a  jurisdiction  wider  than  the  metropolis,  but 
whilst  the  I-ord  Mayor  and  aldermen  are  technically  judges 
of  it,  their  attendance  is  hut  nominal,  and  will  come  to  an 
end  with  any  scheme  of  reform.  The  Chamberlain  has  also 
a  Court,  where  he  is  supposed  to  coulroi  unruly  City  ap- 
prentices, and  where  his  jurisdiction  extends  even  to  im- 
prisomiient  in  Newgate,  but  these  functions  are  practically 
obsolete. 

There  isa  City  Police  Committee  to  control  the  City  police  QiyPoHce. 
force,  it  is  now  a  very  effective  body.  The  total  cost  of  the 
force  in  r88o  to  the  City  was  ahout  ^100,000.  The  subject 
is  further  considered  hereafter  when  dealing  u-iih  metropolitan 
police.  Thetearealso  aGencralPurposesCommiltecaSaiiitary 
Committee,  a  Library  Committee,  a  Gas  and  Water  Committee, 
an  Epping  Forest  Committee,  an  Officers  and  Clerks'  Conimiliee, 
and  several  others.  The  Officers  and  Clerks'  Committee  serves 
a  very  useful  purpose  in  considering  the  functions  and  emolu- 
ments of  any  office  which  becomes  vacant,  with  a  view  to  the 
Common  Council  modifying  the  conditions  of  its  future  tenure. 
The  power  of  internal  regulation  possessed  by  the  Common 
Council  has  proved  most  useful  in  these  matters.     The  old 
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system  under  which  Corporation  offices  were  put  up  to  auction 
is  now  removed. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council,  under  the  piovislons  of 
22  Geo.  III.,  c.  77,  appoint  is  governors  of  St,  Bartholomew'a 
Hospital ;  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals  1 2,  of  Christ's 
Hospital  13,  and  of  St.  Tliomas's  Hospital  la.  The  historic 
consection.  of  Ihe  C\iy  with  these  hospitals  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest.  Many  reforms  are  demanded,  especially  in  Christ's 
Hospital.  In  any  new  scheme  the  control  would  be  continued 
to  a  centtal  authority  able  to  examine  into  the  whole  question. 
The  appointments  to  the  oflice  of  governor,  and  the  exercise  of  \ 
other  patronage  over  London  almshouses,  are  carefully  diWded 
amongst  the  City  wards. 

The  City  Treasurer  is  knotvn  as  the  Chamberlain.  He  is  the 
keeper  of  the  elaborate  system  of  accounts  prepaieU  every 
year,  Tlie  total  profits  of  the  office,  mainly  derived  from  floJit- 
ing  balances  in  the  various  City  accoimts, was,  in  r88o,;^i3,Do8. 
The  expenditure  was  tnainly  on  account  of  the  staff.  The 
Chamberlain  has  a  salary  of  ^^ZiSoo,  and  also  received  in  i88o 
j£2,$i>ci  additional  by  way  of  gratuity  for  faithful  service.  It 
is  etistomary  for  City  ofhcials  to  petition  the  Common  Council 
for  such  recognition. 

Tlie  Parliamentary  Officer  of  the  City  Is  the  Remembnuicer. 
His  duty  is  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  City  in  Parliament,  and 
by  every  means  to  prevent  legislation  which  may  prejudicially; 
affect  City  rights  and  privileges.    This  ofiice  is  now  in  abeyance, 
pending  the  lirigation  between  its  nominal  holder  and  the  Cor- 
poration SIS  to  the  right  of  the  Common  Council  to  declare  the  i 
oiEce  vacant  without  assigning  causa  The  most  heinous  offence 
of  the  Remembraiicei,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Common  Council,  lay 
in  the  strenuous  endeavour  which  he  made  to  determine  the  i 
idjuses  and  corruptions  which  he  found  prc^iilent  in  his  office. 
There  is  also  a  Town  Clerk,  with  a  saUry  of  ^2,350,  an  Archi- 
tect, with  a  salnry  of  ;;^2,ooo,  a  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  witli  a  salai;  of  ^^2,000,  and  many  other 
cSlictts,     Tlicse  salaries  are  oUeii  largely  a.ugmented. 
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Tie  OOTOU  tnoone  of  the  CJI7  is  &e  yor  xUc^  faw  1 
is  termed  tbc  Ci^  Ettalc,  «w  j£3»3.i37-     This 
£tSt,7i5  frona  rents  *ad  nttres;  £'Ai>^  ^^ 
at  Istii^jtoQ,  SniibAekt,  T  rnWAill.  riiiwg.i1iBi,  ■ml 
gate,  and  vuioaa  moot  fios  ifae  i^iin  dMf,  kmt 
bro&cts'  rents,  coun  lee%  wmA  sHoler  natten.    TIk  concal 
expcaditure  oo  the  same  acoocstt  w»  ^£306.804.    This  ia- 
cludcd  an  expenditure  «a  mirfcefs  o''j£iJS.9i9.  on  tbe  cml 
gcn-cnuDcni  of  the  CJry  at £$6,soS,  pcnriooi  j£it,iS9r  ud 
fithci  matters,  aU  al  wfakb  are  act  oat  01  Ibe  jcwilfc 

The  capital  income  on  this  accooM  k  ^£^462,414,  dbdlf  Opui 
consisting  of  loans  raised,  but  rwdoding  ao  aaotmt  at  ^39,000  o^ 
from  reserve  fLmd  in  ordo'  to  meet  oterdiawn  aoooonCt  and  ^''*^_ 
demands  on  Gtj  cash.  The  capita]  expenditure  ^mjC*S5t*i4* 
of   wbkfa  j^339,6oo  was  fix   the  dixJurge   of    loans;  and 
jC03,at}$  for  market  erectioo.      Hie  toui  income   00  Ci^ 
Est:ite  account  was  thus  ^765,551,  and  tbe  total  expenditniCr 

;^362,038. 

In  aodition  to  the  "  City  Estate  accoant "  a  lat;ge  aamber  Ot>g-Citr, 
of  accounts  are  separately  kept,  some  of  whidi  are  termed ' 
Accounts  connected  with  ibe  City's  Estate,  and  others  Public 
Trust  Funds.  They  include  the  accounts  of  the  Bridge  Hooie 
Estates,  Grcsham  Estate,  vaiioos  imfntn-ement  accounts  ;  Dcpt- 
ford  Market  accounts;  the  Cool,  Wme  and  Grain  Duty  accoanu; 
the  various  School  accounts  ;  the  accounu  of  the  Sewers  Com- 
raianon ;  the  Police  Rate ;  Ward  Ralcs  ;  the  City  Courts,  and 
others;  altogether  nearly  fifty  separate  accounts.  Many  of  these 
hare  large  IxUances  in  hand,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  why  so 
diffuse  a  system  of  boot-keeping  is  adopted,  unless  it  be  to  make 
profit  out  of  these  balances.  Such  protii  in  1S80  amounted 
to  ;£io,9i2.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  City  accounts 
are  in&nitcly  better  pres^ted  than  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

The   total  income,   capital  and  current,  of  ibese  separate  Totati 
accounts  was  about  ^1,600,000,  and  the  expenditure  neatly  ^^[^'^fP 
the  same.    The  total  capital  and  current  income  of  the  Cit^  <i<  ^w-V'^'"* 
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London  in  iS8o  may  thus  be  stated  generally  at  ;£'»,3So,ooo, 
and  the  expenditure  about  the  ssme. 

The  City  has  a  total  loan  liability  of  j£'5,374,&oo ;  of  this 
sum  ^1,671,500  is  in  rcs])cc[  of  the  Holborn  Valley  Improve- 
ments. The  sale  of  surplus  land  may  reduce  this,  and  the 
City's  fourpenny  coal  duty  is  hypothecated  for  the  same  put- 
pose-  Bat  in  18S9,  when  the  duty  comes  to  an  end(and  Parlia- 
ment would  never  renew  it  to  the  present  Corporation,  if  indeed 
at  all),  there  would,  from  this  account,  bean  ndditiona.1  charge  of 
at  least  ^40,000  a  year  on  the  City  Estatej  but  as  that  Estate 
account  is  already  overdrawn  the  amount  would,  it  is  presumed, 
have  to  he  raised  by  rates.  There  is  still  due  on  the  Isling- 
ton Market  account  ^400,000,  on  tlie  Smithfield  Markets 
;£i, 584,000,  on  the  Deptford  Market  ^£'339,500,  on  Billings- 
gate eniargemcnt  ^373,000,  on  tlie  Southwsrfc  and  Blnckfriars 
Bridge  accounts  j^S55'0°°<  '^'^  t^i*  Grain  Duty  ^199,000, 
making  with  some  other  items  the  sum  previously  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  money  is  borrowed  at  4J  per  cent,  but  most  of  it  is 
now  at  4  or  j^  per  cent. 

There  is  no  independent  audit  of  City  accounts.  Every 
year  thfi  Common  Hal! — that  is,  the  body  of  Liverymen  of  the 
Guilds — appoints  four  persons  as  auditors,  but  their  duties 
are  merely  to  examine  vouchers.  They  never  surcharge. 
Hence  the  Cily  accounts  have  been  disfigured  by  many 
unjustifiable  items.  Its  extravagance  of  expenditure  generally 
reaches  a  climax  upon  the  occasions  when  some  Royal 
guest  is  received,  or  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple 
Bar  Memorial,  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  reigning  family  into 
personal  contact  with  a  Lord  Mayor,  so  that  a  due  recognition 
of  civic  merit  may  ensue.  One  example  may  suflice.  A  single 
day's  entertainment  to  a  Royal  Prince  recently  cost  j£3  7,576.  It.J 
included  such  items  as — Refreshments,;^5,o98;  Wine,^i,73ij 
Upholstery,  ;^4,S34;  Menu  cards  and  banquet  and  ball 
tickets,  ;£ 90J ;  Badges  for  the  Committee  in  the  fonn  of 
lockets,  £3W,  Gloves,  perfumery,  and  hairbrushes,  jfi45; 
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&c.,  &c     Such  an  unaudited  expenditure  of  public  money 
carries  Its  own  condemnation. 

Th«  Court  of  Common  Hell  is  a  body  without  a  paraJIcl  in  Conn  of 
existence-  It  is  the  assembly  of  the  members  of  City  Guilds  ^."^ 
who  h.ive  taken  out  their  Livery.  I  lis  not  now  called  together — 
as  fonneriy — for  die  transaction  of  tlie  business  of  the  City,  but 
only  for  electoral  purposes.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
the  modem  representative  of  the  imimnsa  mmmumtas  of  the 
City  under  King  Edward  III.  This  body  nominates  the  omdi- 
dates  for  the  Mayoralty,  and  elects  the  City  Chamberlain  or 
Treasurer,  the  Bridge-masters,  City  Auditors,  &c. 

No  reason  remains  for  the  preservation  of  municipal  rights  Munlclp«l 
to  the  Liverymen  of  the  City  Guilds.  These  companies  arc  Lfvemneo 
integral  part;!  of  the  Corporation,  and  whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
important  members  of  that  Corporation  owe  their  positions  to 
the  sufiiages  of  the  Livery,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  companies 
are  amenable  to  full  control  by  the  Corporation.  The  whole 
question  of  the  position,  work,  income,  and  espendilurc  of  the 
Livery  companies  is  now  j«i4  judia,  having  been  referred  to  an 
impoitant  commission  appointed  in  tSSo. 

In  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  Corporation,  in-erjmen 

,  .  ,  ■  .,      ,  ■  „        under  new 

or   the   reconslrucUon    and    extension    of    the    existmg   Cor-  Cotpoia- 

poratitjn  of  the  City,  the  pra.ctical  course  to  be  immediately  ''°"' 

adopted  would   seem   to   be  to   preserve    to   the    Livctymen 

upon  the  register,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 

right  of  voting  within  the  City  for  Common  Councillors  so 

long  as  they  reside  within  twenty-five  miles  thereof,  but  to 

discontinue  all  electoral    power   as  respects  officers  of  the 

Corporatioa     The  powers,  jurtBdiction,  and  control  heretofore 

exercised  or  exercisable  by  the  Corporation,  or  any  of  its  courts, 

over  the  Livery  companies,  would  remain  until  such  linic  as  the 

wholcqueation  of  their  constitution  andfunctionsshouldhavebeen 

reported  upon  by  the  commission,  and  should  be  finally  settled. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  London  citizens  OrigiBcf 

were  enrolled  in  the  great  hustings^ourt  according  to  their  gIJJw,, 

inhabitaccy  within  areas  analogous  to  the  Saxon  tect\\.om!i 
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guiliis,  and  tlie  uniled  members  of  such  areas  formed  tlie  /tfm- 
tfiuiiitas  or  governing  body  of  the  Cit)"-  During  the  later 
Norman  and  earlier  PlonUigenet  kings  London  traders  began 
to  unite  together  for  the  benefit  of  their  crafts,  and  formed 
mercantile  guilds  which  ultimately  controlled  them.  These 
later  guilds  governed  and  monopolised  the  separate  trades, 
regulated  prices,  and  assisted  decayed  mcmi>ers.  The  reign  of 
Edward  III.  maybe  regarded  as  the  period  when  the  aggre- 
gation of  gildatcd  trades  became  more  powerful  than  the 
ColEecUon  of  territorial  guilds,  Municipal  rights  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  trades,  and  some  of  such  rights  havii  remained 
there  ever  since.  Ixindon  being  a  community  of  traders,  every 
prominent  citizen  of  those  days  belonged  to  one  or  other  of 
the  Hading  companies ;  and,  although  in  the  course  of  centuries 
the  connection  of  the  Livery  companies  with  trades  has  very 
largely  ceased,  yet  some  of  the  municipal  rights  have  remained. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  examine  into  the  intensely  in- 
teresting history  of  the  formation,  the  growth,  and  the  decadence 
of  the  Livery  companies  of  London.  In  their  early  formation 
they  were  associations  in  which  members  of  a  given  trade 
regulated  its  conduct  throughout  the  capital  and  suburbs  i 
where  every  mm  subscribed  his  quarterage  to  a  common  fund, 
bad  his  voice  in  the  ruling  of  the  trade,  was  entitled  to  relief 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  died  in  poverty  was  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  sorrowing  brotherhood,  at  whose  expense 
also  the  Company's  cluplain  said  mass  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  In  the  present  day  the  companies  are  generally  divorced 
from  the  trade  whose  name  they  bear,  and,  whilst  maintaining 
all  the  old  forms  of  control,  in  practice  enforce  none. 

Nearly  all  the  J^ivery  companies  exercise  their  rights  under 
charters  purchased  from  English  sovereigns.  Tliese  charters 
enabled  the  guilds  on  certain  conditions  to  hold  lands  in  mort- 
main, contrary  to  the  statutes  against  it.  The  land  so  held  has 
enormously  increased  in  value,  but  the  conditions  precedent 
contained  within  the  charters  as  to  the  management  of  trades, 
the  admission  of  members,  and  other  matters,  are  now  rarely 
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observed.  Required  by  charter  to  teicli  ilie  trade  to  all  who 
chose  to  learn,  and  for  "  llie  greater  good  and  common  profit 
of  tlic  people,"  they  have  with  a  few  exceptions  long  since 
disreganJcd  these  provisions.  When  every  practiscr  of  a  trade 
was  compelled  to  join  a  responsible  guild,  and  every  appren- 
tice was  bound  to  take  up  his  freedom  on  pain  of  being  sent 
to  Newgate,  a  compact  tody  of  reputable  tradesmen  was 
found  responsible  for  the  credit  of  their  craft,  and,  as  the  Wajc 
Chandlers  say  in  one  of  their  petitions,  "bore  their  charges 
towards  the  grandeur  of  this  honourable  City." 

Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  both  tlie  City  Cor- 
poration and  the  Crown  possessed  and  exercised  rights  and 
control  over  the  Livery  companies.  This  control  was  actively 
asserted  by  every  monarch,  from  Richard  11.  to  William  III,, 
and  their  special  privileges  were  only  kept  on  foot  by  what  may  be 
termed  subsidies  to  the  Crovni.  Henry  VIH.  obtained  ;£i^30,090 
in  1545,  for  his  Scotch  war;  Edward  VI.  receivedasimilarsum; 
Queen  Mary  received  ^^65, 000  towards  the  cost  of  the  French 
war ;  Queen  Elizabeth  extracted  more  than  twice  this  sum 
from  them;  James  I.  incorporated  fifteen  new  companies  and 
granted  new  charters  to  old  ones,  all  of  which  brought  large 
sums  to  his  treasury.  At  one  assembly  of  the  Common  Hall, 
;£ioo,6oo  was  voted  to  King  Charles  1.  Similarly  large  sums 
were  paid  tmder  the  Commonwealth,  and  aftervrards  to  King 
Charles  II. 

After  the  forfeiture  of  the  City  charters  in  1684,  the 
Liver>'  companic:)  of  London  voluntarily  made  suhmis&ion  to 
the  king,  and  received  new  charters  coofirming  the  Royal 
control.  But  William  III.  was  persuaded  that  this  voluntary 
cession  of  the  old  charters  was  a  tyrannous  act  of  the  late  king, 
and  anxious  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  an  tnllueutial  body 
of  men,  he  willingly  re-granted  the  old  charters.  Wiien  the 
report  of  the  Guilds  Commission  is  published,  a  new  governing 
authority  will  be  able  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  concerned 
with  these  companies  in  the  future.  At  present  the  City  guilds 
have  mimicipal  functions,  and  are  part  of  a  municipal  body ; 
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and  possibly  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  an  income 
ihree-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  per  annum  may  be  rightly, 
avaiLible  for  municipal  or  trade  purposes. 
'Clianwiof  The  Corporation  &f  the  City  of  London  has  no  governing 
London,  charter,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  most  other  ancient 
English  Corporations.  There  are,  however,  somelhing  like 
120  separate  charters,  which  are  supposed  still  to  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  vital  force,  and  wliich  were  granted  to  the 
City  by  various  English  sovereigns,  commencing  with  ^Villiam 
the  Conqueror  and  ending  with  King  George  11.  These 
charters  may  be  regarded  as  the  title-deeds  of  the  Corporation, 
but  they  have  never  received  authorised  interpretation.  Their 
language  is  often  vague,  archaic,  and  conflicting,  lliey  werfl 
granted  in  respect  to  a  state  of  circumstances  which  has  no 
modem  parallel,  and  the  extent  of  the  privileges  they  were 
supposed  to  confer  was  generally  measured  by  the  extent  of  tiie 
consideration  with  which  a  powerful  Corporation  was  able  to 
tempt  a  needy  monarch.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  some 
of  these  charters,  and  the  still  greater  uncertainty  as  to  how  far 
subsequent  charters  repeal  or  affect  former  ciiarters  with  which 
they  conflict,  has  not,  however,  proved  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
the  nilers  of  the  Ciiy.  Under  the  shelter  of  ancient  preroga- 
tives of  undefinable  extent,  and  of  customs  ripened  by  long 
prescription,  or  certified  ore  ieniis  by  the  mouth  of  the  Recorder, 
the  City  have  advanced  claims  of  the  most  extensive  character, 
and  some  which  have  been  adverse  to  the  rights  of  the  sur- 
rounding populatioa  In  coming,  however,  to  deal  by  an  Act 
of  Pariiajnent  with  the  question  of  an  extended  London 
government,  we  need  not  fear  any  suggestion  on  behalf  of 
the  existing  Corporation  that  charters  or  customs  cannot  be 
superseded  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  The  doctrine  that  Royal 
charters  cannot  be  abrogated  except  by  other  Royal  charters 
was  long  held  in  the  City  of  London;  but  the  asKeriion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  183s,  that  the  Act  "suspended  all  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  jind  assumed  for  Parliament  a  right  to  supersede 
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charters,"  iindotibtcdly  expresses  the  trae  constiwtional  posi- 
tion of  the  matter. 

In  view  of  the  facts  as  to  the  charters  as  they  nov  exist, 
their  undcfinable  chajacler  and  extent,  and  their  question- 
able validity,  the  best  course  to  pursue  with  respect  to  them 
is  formally  to  repeal  them  all,  and,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
constituting  a  new  Corporation,  to  re-enact  in  clear  terms 
such  charters  as  are  applicable  to  existing  circumstances 
and  likely  to  be  of  advjtntagc  to  the  community.  There 
would  be  no  injustice  in  claiming  for  the  whole  metropolis  the 
benefit  of  these  ancient  charters  whose  advantages  arc  now 
obtained  for  the  City  alone.  Not  merely  would  it  be  in  exact 
accord  with  the  principle  and  precedent  of  1S35,  hut  an 
examination  of  the  terms  on  which  many  of  them  were 
granted  conclusiwly  stiows  that  tliey  were  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entile  nielropolis.  The  rights  of  holding  lands 
in  mortmain  were  rights  granted  to  the  entire  capital,  and 
much  of  the  property  held  now  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
first  came  into  their  hands  under  charters  given  lo  the  City 
when  all  the  inhabitants  were  within  the  walls. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  ascertain  the  csact  effect  and  legal 
bearing  of  existing  City  chailers,  ni.iny  questions  of  considerable 
nicety  might  arise.  Down  to  the  reign  of  King  William  HI.  it 
was  the  custom  of  City  authorities  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
any  newly-crowned  monarch,  and  in  the  humblest  language  to 
solicit  a  re-grant  of  theii  charters.  Since  that  time  an  entirely 
new  doctrine  has  been  advanced,  to  the  effect  that  a  re-grant  by 
each  successive  sovereign,  which  wjis  the  preceding  custom,  was 
no  longer  necessary.  Id  that  complete  settSemcnt  of  the  cus- 
tomary and  written  law  of  the  City  which  was  made  in  1319, 
vhen  King  Edward  11.,  after  certain  alterations  and  modiliea- 
tions,  confirmed  articles  for  perpetual  observation  in  the  City, 
the  king  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  power  limited  and 
defined  the  privileges  of  the  City,  and  confirmed  them  to  be 
perpetually  observed  in  the  City  and  in  the  suburbs.  These 
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suburbs  to-<3ay  may  rightly  claim  lo  enjoy  all  ihe  privileges 
which  have  arisen  under  that  charter,  if  its  validity  stiii  remains. 
But  as  to  the  genera!  question  of  the  va.lidity  of  the  diartera, 
we  not  only  find  that  it  was  the  custom  of  each  sovereign  to 
I'c-grant  ihe  diartcrs  cf  his  predecessors,  but  that  successive 
soveteigns  dairncd  the  right  to  modify  the  grants  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

The  first  charter  of  King  Edward  III.  appears  to  lay 
down  the  principle  upon  which  succeeding  sovereigns  acted. 
After  enumerating  and  re-granting  many  City  diarters,  the  king 
granted  tlial,  "for  the  allowance  of  their  charters,  one  vrit 
should  suffice  in  each  reign."  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  writ 
was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  very  charier  was  '■  in 
consideration  of  the  good  services  which  the  citizens  had 
rendered  to  the  king  and  his  progenitors  ;"  neither  does  it  in 
this  case  appear  to  have  been  granted  merely  ns  a  matter  of 
pure  prerogative,  for  we  learn  that  it  was  by  the  assent  of  the 
prelutea,  carls,  barons,  an.l  all  the  cammwiiUas  of  the  realm 
ihcn  assembled  in  Parliament  at  Westminster,  Many  of  the 
subsequent  charters  granted  by  succeeding  kings  were  simply 
inspeximus  charters,  reciting  and  confirming  preceding  grants, 
but  doing  it  with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  and  upon  the 
petition  of  the  citizens  of  London.  Somctinics,  as  notably  by 
King  Henry  VII.,  a  Urge  sum  was  demanded  from  the  City 
before  thctr  charters  were  confirmed  to  them, 

I/siJ'e.ximus  charters  were  granted  by  King  Charles  I.  and 
King  Charles  II.,  and  the  last  of  these,  granted  in  i<J63,  has 
been  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  civic  charters.  It 
evidently  contemplates  the  advantage  of  tlie  whole  capital  city 
and  suburbs.  But  according  to  a  judgment  of  forfeiture  in  the 
well-knoivn  Quo  warranto  case  in  35  Charles  II.,  the  charters 
of  the  City  were  forfeited.  The  alleged  grounds  of  forfeiture 
included  inter  alia-  the  establishment  of  tolls  on  marltets  re- 
built after  tlie  Fire,  "  whereby  they  scandalised  tlio  king's 
government  and   oppressed  their  fei low-subjects."     The  Ian- 
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guftge  of  ihe  old  chaxtcrs,  thai  the  City's  nglits  should  continue, 
whether  rightly  used,  or  abused,  or  not  used  at  all,  docs  not 
seem  to  have  stood  Ihetn  in  much  stead.  Not  long  after  th< 
forfeiture  of  their  charters,  the  City  inij'ht  be  found  on  their 
knees  at  Windsor,  confessing  iheir  fniiUs  and  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  their  sentence  ;  l>ul  there  was  no  te-grant  of  the 
City  charters  in  this  king's  reign,  nor  any  re-graiU  hy  King 
Jatncs  II.  Indeed,  the  latter  monarch  did  not  offer  any  until 
he  learnt  of  the  invJution  to  William  of  Orange. 

The  City  exacted  terms  from  William  of  Orange,  aaid  dieic  ciiy  Chnr 
terms  arc  emtodtcd  in  the  statute  z  William  and  Mar)-,  sess.  i,  rmi^^ 
c.  8.  The  effect  of  this  statute  is  to  place  the  City  in  the 
enjoyment  of  its  charters  and  rights  as  enjoyed  before  the 
Quif  warranfo.  It  amounts  to  n  legislative  repeal  of  the  for< 
fciture,  and  the  tstabUshmcnt  of  the  i/a/Ms  iiua  ante,  but  it 
neither  affects,  nor  attempts  to  aflect,  thu  validity  of  the 
charters,  or  the  necessity  for  their  being  re-granted  in  each 
succeeding  reign.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  re-gr.int  in  each 
reign  is  to-day  essential  to  their  validity,  and  that  they  have 
now  lapited,  but  the  establishment  of  such  a  position  would  be 
a  difficult  process,  and  the  necessity  for  it  is  prob-ibly  remov«4 
by  the  imminence  of  a  complete  reform.  When  the  rightB.1 
claimed  by  the  City  under  its  ancient  chatters  have  been  con- 
tested they  h.ive  always  refused  to  disclose  ihcm,  and  by  a 
standing  order  of  the  Common  Council  the  officers  of  that 
body  arc  precluded  from  showing  the  books  or  records  to  other 
than  members  of  the  Corporation  without  express  license.  Tlic 
Commissioners  of  1854  suggested  the  issue  by  the  Crown  of 
one  comprehensive  charter,  incorporating  all  that  was  useful  in 
existing  charters  and  repealing  the  old  ones.  The  customs  of 
the  City  should  also,  in  their  opinion,  be  included  in  the  new 
charter.  In  addition  to  Royal  charters,  the  City  constitution 
and  rights  are,  of  course,  affected  by  Act.^  of  (ht;  [^i^iulatuic,  but 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  the  Court  of  Common  Council  claim 
to  have  the  power  of  modifying  the  constitution  of  the  City  bj 
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ordinances  and  acts,  and  the  customs  and  bye-laws  of  ihe  Cor- 
poralion  are  also  alleged  to  have  in  certain  cases  the  foice  of 
legislative  enactments. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  constituted  by  llm 
Metropolis  Local  Majiagement  Act,  1S55.  Before  the  passing 
of  this  Act  the  inhabited  metropolitan  area,  oubide  the  City  of 
London,  was  in  a  slate  of  chaos  almost  indescribable.  The  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  had  long  since  withdrawn  from  any  effort 
to  govern  the  suburbs  around  ii,  and  the  attempts  of  the  later 
Tudor  and  earlier  Stuart  sovereigns  to  restrict  the  capital  within 
the  City  walls  were  not  repeated  by  any  sovereigns  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  prohibited  the  erection  of 
more  buildings,  on  the  ground  th.il  so  large  a  mulliiude  would 
become  ungovernable,  and  too  great  "to  serve  God  and  to 
obey  Her  Majesty,"  Uiit  the  metropolis  continued  to  grow, 
and  beyond  taking  in  some  imniedialely  outlying  districts  now 
known  as  Farringdoii  Without,  Kishopsgate  Without,  and  so  on, 
the  City  exercised  no  control  over  it,  and  the  outer  districts 
were  delivered  over  lo  such  control  as  the  parochial  organi- 
sations could  supply.  The  parishes  were  brought  into  inter- 
communicalion  in  the  tnaking  nf  mortality  returns,  and  sub- 
sequently for  sewerage  purposes,  but  otherwise  large  districts 
had  separate  local  government,  varying  infinitely  in  character ;  1 
nnd  undec  many  public,  and  mote  than  250  local.  Acts  of 
I'arliament,  at  least  300  different  bodies,  with  a  membership  of 
10,000  persons,  carried  out  what  there  was  of  local  government 
in  London.  Boards  of  commissioners  controlled  streets  and 
houses  under  Acts  of  Parliament  of  their  own  ;  surveyors  and 
ofiicers  under  building  acts  were  appointed  by  magistrates 
and  other  persons  over  whom  there  was  no  populir  control  j 
and  whilst  some  parts  of  the  town  lived  under  what  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hal!  termed  "the  most  extraordinary  state  of  local 
management  that  ever  existed  in  any  country,"  there  were 
other  parts  of  the  town  absolutely  without  any  local  govern- 
ment whate^'Sr 
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Into  this  chaos  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act 
brought  some  sort  of  order.  It  consiiimed  the  Metropolitan 
Board  as  the  central  nuthorit)r  for  drainage  and  some  other 
purposes,  and,  proceeding  upon  parochial  lines,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  what  are  now  known  as  vcslriea  and  district 
boards  over  the  rest  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  h  composed  of  45 
membeis  in  addition  to  a  paid  chairman.  The  members  are 
elected  for  three  years  ;  one-third  retiring  every  year.  There  is 
no  approach,  to  equality  in  the  area,  the  papulation,  or  the 
rateable  value  of  the  districts  by  which  the  members  arc 
elected-  If  they  were  eijiially  divided  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolitan  district,  each  member  of  the  Board  would 
have  a  constituency  of  some  So,ooq  [leoplcj  representing  a 
rateable  value  of  more  than  half  a  millioo  sterling. 

The  total  .irea  of  the  metropolis  is  75,41)0  acres.  TheHolbom 
District  Board  and  the  Strand  District  Board  each  toiUrols  16; 
aacs,  whilst  Wandsworth  Distiici  Board  has  11,488.  The  popii- 
latlon  of  Wandsworth  is  also  several  times  larger  than  cither  of 
the  smaller  districts,  but  each  of  them  sends  one  member  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  The  discrepandes  in  the  rateable  value 
are  still  more  remarkable.  Whilst  Woolwich,  with  a  ratCciblc 
value  of  ^116,980,  and  St.  George' s-in-the- East,  with  a  rateable 
value  of  ^^199,237,  send  one  member  each,  Kensington,  with 
a  rateable  value  of  ;^i,648,iS7.  and  Wandsworth,  with  a 
rateable  value  of  ^1,183,278,  also  send  only  one  meinber 
each.  There  is,  therefore,  no  sort  of  unity,  equality,  or  system 
in  the  representation  at  the  existing  Soard. 

The  Common  Council  of  the  City  sends  three  members; 
the  six  larger  vestries  send  two  each ;  seventeen  other 
vestries  send  one  each ;  and  the  remaining  thirteen  arc 
elected  by  district  boards,  a  district  board  being  an,  associa- 
tion of  two  or  more  vestries  for  administrative  purposes. 
In  the  case  of  PUimstead  and  Lewisham  (which  arc  joined 
for  electoral  purposes)  there  are,  for  example,  seven  vesirii 
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and  as  the  only  direct  popular  election  is  to  these  vestries, 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  years  might  elnps«    before  the 
seat  of  a  member  at  the  Board  could  "be  in  any  way  affected 
by  popular  feeling. 
,'"7!?^  The  chitTdaty  imposed  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  by  Ihc 

of  lioarti.  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855,  was  the  control  of 
the  system  of  main  sewers  throughout  London,  The  authority 
previously  exercised  by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  was  vested  in  them, 
and  within  three  years  from  their  consLitutioa  they  undertook 
an  extensive  system  of  drainage  which  now  carries  the  sewage 
from  both  sides  of  the  river  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
metropolitan  area  down  to  Barking  and  Crossness.  At  the 
time  when  the  Metropolitan  Board  undertook  the  work,  London 
drained  directly  into  the  river.  The  sewage  system  has  now 
been  so  far  completed  diat  the  metropolitan  area  is  supposed 
to  be  free  from  sewage  outlets.  Down  to  the  monih  of 
December,  iSBo,  the  Board  had  expended  on  main  drainage 
and  main  sewers,  j£5,6i$,^^^.  The  Thames  Conservancy 
Board  consider  that  the  river  near  the  present  sew.ige  outfalls 
is  being  injured  by  banks  of  Tnud  supposed  to  be  formetJ  by 
sewage  deposit.  The  Board  of  Works  have  contested  this 
proposition,  and  an  enormously  expensive  arbitration,  extend- 
ing  over  five  months,  was  the  result.  If  there  had  been  any 
unity  of  work  between  the  two  boards  diis  would  have  been 
saved. 

prftinage  Thc  arterial  drainage  system  of  Loudon,  extending  over 

nndM^IiBw  something  like  a  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles  of  area, 
Cttriwra-  ^^^i  accoimnodating  more  than  four  millions  of  people,  must  in 
any  event  remam  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority.  The  con- 
struction of  the  minor  connecting  drains  which  join  the  arterial 
drains  to  the  houses  is  now  uiadc  by  die  vestries  and  district 
boards.  It  is  cctlairly  desirable  that  the  same  authority  whicli 
controls  die  main  drainage  should  also  undertake  the  m.iking 
am]  inspection  of  thc  minor  drainage,  including  drainage  under 
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all  new  houses.  Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  t1i.it  many 
thousands  of  London  houses  simply  drain  inlo  the  sub-soiL 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  six  per  cent,  of  tlie  houses 
recently  inspected  by  a  sanitary  association,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  outbreaks  of  typhoid,  even  in  large  houses  at  llie 
wesi  end  of  I,oiidon-  Under  a  properly  organised  municipal 
system  no  house  should  be  used  as  a  dwelling  until  a  certificate, 
or  other  evidence,  had  been  obtained  of  its  sAnilary  condition  in 
this  nutter  of  drainage. 

The  Metrnpolitan  Board  of  Worlcs  exercises  a  control  over  Rjvw  Km 
the  entlrankmcnt  of  the  river,  over  the  prevention  of  Thames  ud  pImk 
floods,  and  over  many  of  the  bridges.    The  embankment  of  P™*'"''* 
the  river  has  been  done  under  various  acts  of  parliament  at  a 
lotfti  cost  of  ^£4,388,186.     It  is  a  work  which  ryilecls  nuich 
credit  upon  those  who  have  carried  it  out     The  Board  arc 
also  empowered,  under  the  Thames  River  Prevention  of  Floods 
Act,  1879,  to  lake  tncasiiies  fur  Iniving  the  walls  aiid  banks  of 
the  river  raised  so  as  to  prevent  overflow  in  tlood-tiine.     They 
have  prepared  plans  of  forty-one  nnles  of  river  frontage,  and        _ 
arc  proceeding  to  carry  out  tlic  work  in  sections.  ^ 

The  Legislature  have  recently  empowered  the  Board  of  Briden. 
Works  to  free  ihe  bridges  over  the  Thames.  Waterloo  Hridge 
was  purchased  for  ;^475,ooo,  and  Charing  Cross  foot-bridge  for 
^^98,540.  These  bridges  were  freed  in  1878.  IJimlKlh 
Bridge  was  purchased  for  £^6,04%  Vauxhall  Bridge  for 
^£■355,230,  Chelsea  Bridge  for  ^£'75,000.  Albert  Suspension 
Bridge  and  Battcrsca  Bridge  together  for  ^i7o,.io5.  Tliese 
bridges  were  freed  in  1879.  Wandsworth  Bridge  was  i«ir- 
chased  for  j^s*>7^'>  ^^""cy  Bridge  for  jts^-ooo,  Hamiiicr' 
smith  Bridge  for  ;^i  12,500,  and  the  bridge  over  Pcptford 
Creek  for  X44.8*0'  These  bridges  were  freed  in  1880. 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  Souihwark  Bridge,  and  London  Bridge  are 
the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  I.ondoii.  Since 
acquiring  the  bri<Iges  for  the  public,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
hu  expended  considerable  sums  in  putting  tliem  into  re^ii  \ 
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and  they  propose  at  great  cost  to  rebuild  Putney  and  Battcnea 
bridges.  Southwark  Dridge  was  receally  purchased  and  freed 
by  the  Corporation  of  London,  The  money  was  raised  on  the 
security  of  ihc  Bridge  House  Estates.  Elackfriars  Bridge  has 
been  Kccntly  rebuilt  with  money  borrowed  on  the  same 
security.  The  rebuilding  of  one  and  the  purchase  of  the  other 
■were  carried  out  under  ilie  provisions  of  two  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  1S63  and  1S6;. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  central  authority  can  well  under- 
takc  the  various  functions  in  connection  with  the  river  Thames 
now  discharged  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  tlie  City 
Corporation.  The  bridges  over  the  river  can  be  usefully 
placed  under  a  single  control,  and  the  income  arising  froin  Uie 
Bridge  House  Estates  (upon  which  the  building  of  London 
Bridge  was  originally  charged)  can  be  allocated  as  far  as  tliey 
win  go  to  the  maiiilenance  of  the  bridges  and  the  redemption 
of  the  debt  upon  them.  The  maintenance  of  the  river  embank- 
ments and  the  work  yet  to  be  done  under  the  Floods 
Prevention  Act  may  be  also  taken  over  without  exciting 
needless  friction.  The  central  authority  would  then,  through 
its  representatives  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  control 
the  traffic,  and  the  locVs,  weirs,  piers,  nnd  wharves  on  the  river, 
together  with  the  means  for  its  purification;  and  would  control 
directly  its  bridj^es,  embankments,  and  walls.  It  would  also 
control  the  supply  of  water  from  the  river  for  sucli  puqioses  of 
street- watering,  sewer-flushing,  or  domestic  use,  as  it  thought 
fit  The  conflict  of  jurisdictions  would  disappear,  and  the 
utmost  possible  purity  of  file  stream  be  guaranteed,  even 
though  we  coidd  perhaps  hardly  expect  to  find  a  modem 
diplomatist  following  ihe  precedent  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Elizabetli,  and  dilatinj;  on  Ihe  "  nobility  of  the 
river  and  the  beauty  of  its  hundreds  of  swans," 

The  Board  has  carried  out  large  metropolitan  street 
improvements  under  various  acts  of  parliament  passed  for  the 
puirposc.     The  total  expenditure  for  tliese  iniproveinciits  has 
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amoiinled  10  ^6,7  [6,487.     Under  these  nets  Ganitk  Street, 

Southwark  Street,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  Northumberland 

Avenue  may  be  cjuoced  as  illustrations  of  streets  made;  and 

the  removal  of  Middle  Row,  Holborn,  and  the  widening  of 

Kensington  High  Street   may    be    ([noted   as   illustratioiiB   of 

B  the  other  class  of  street  impruvcmeius.     Some  minor  street 

"^  improvements  are  also  carried  out  by  the  vcstiics  and  district 

boards.     It  will  scarcely  be  denied  thai  the  eK[>cnditurc  of 

H  such  enormous  sums  of  piibUc  money  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 

™  of  a  body  of  persons  direttiy  elected  by,  and  resjjonsible  to, 

the  ratepayers  who  provide  tlie  money. 

In  this  matter  of  street  imptovcmeiUs  tlic  princLi^lc  has  been  s<ren 
f  accepted  that  the  widening  of  an  old  thoroughfare,  or  (he  nl^nw^ 
construction  of  a  new  on«,  is  a  mfltter  sufficiently  affecting  ""<'" 
the  traffic   and  comfort  of   tlic  whole   town  to    be  rightly  powiu 
chargeable  on  rales  le^'ied  irpoii  ihe  whole  area.     This  prin- 
ciple will  not  now  be  departed  from.    Such  central  authority 
ought  also  to  have  the  tontrol  of  all  the   minor  street  im- 
provements now  undertaken   by  vestries   and  distrit.t  boards, 
and  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.     With  a 
few  exceptions  in  the  case  of  new  streets,  a  district  in  which 
street  improvements  now  take  place  pays  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  its  full  share  of  the  cost,  and  there  would  therefore 
be   no  injustice  in  adding  10  the  large  Metropolitan  Board 
,  street  jurisdiction  the  smaller  jurisdiction   now  exercised  by 
the  vestries.    Under  the  existing  system  there  is  much  danger 
of  improvements  being  executed  rather  for  local  and  personal 
[leasoas  than  for  reasons  of  imminent  public  necessity.     This 
ggei  has  frequently  proved  a  serious  reality,  but  it  would 
lo  be  a  danger  in  the  hands  of  a  central  representative 
authority. 

Under  various  acts  of  parliament,  the  last  of  which  was  Parts, 
introduced  by  Mr.  W.  H.  James,  M.P..  in  1 881,  the  Mctropoliun  unTa']*!    ' 
Board  has  been  authorised  lo  provide  porks  in  the  mtitropolis,  Spaw». 
vad  to  ac4^uire  and  control  commons,  gardens,  and  open  spaces, 
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The  cost  of  llicsc  has  been  defrayed  out  of  a  rate  levied  overj 
Ihe   whole   mctiopolis,   and   the    Boani  now  Controls  for  Lh( 
benefit  of  the  putlic,  Finsbury  Park,  Southwark  Park,  Victoria 
Park,  Hampsiead  Heatli,  Bbckliealh,  Leicester  Square,  Clapha 
Common,  Wormwood  Scrubs,  and  other  comnions  atwl  open! 
spaces,  covering  a  tolal  area  of  1,676  acres.     The  total  cost  ot 
the  accjuircmem  01  these  properties  has  been  under  half 
million  sterling. 

This  jurisdiction   muM   hi  any  event  be  exercised  by 
central  authority,  and  Londoners  may  look  forward  to  the] 
time  when   the  other  parks   within   the   metropolitan  area- 
Hyde    Park,     Regent's  Park,   St.   J.iincss   i'ark,    the   Gre 
Park,  and  Hattersea  Park,  maybe  placed  under  the  contrc 
of    a    r.ondon    authority.      .\t   present,    Londoners   have   no 
rights  of  ownership  in  these  open  spaces  in  their  midst;  am 
therefore  the  suggestion  whith  is  sometimes  made,  that  they 
otigbc  to  be  supported  out  of  metropoHun  rather  than  out  of 
imperial  funds,  is  absurd.     So  soon  as  terms  of  purchase  and 
transfer  are  arranged,  Londoners  will  no  doubt  be  willing  to 
undertake  their  char^-.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the  jiinadiction^ 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  over  parks  and  open  spaces,   at 
analogous  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Corjioratton  of  the 
City  of  London,  under  which  Epplng  Forest,  Burnham  Beeches 
and  West  Ham  Fark  have  been  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  control  of  these  open  space?  may  very  well^n 
pass  into  the  hands  of  any  new  central  authority.  ^| 

In  i36f)  the  MciropoHun  Bo-ird  took  over  the  fire-engine 
establishment  of  the  London  fire  insurance  companies,  and  in 
the  follol^■illg  year  it  took  over  the  m-ichinery  and  apparatus  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire.     Since  theg 
dates  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  lias,  under  the  dircctic 
of  the  Board,  discharged  the  duties  of  extinguishing  fire  an^ 
saving    life.      The    atalT   of   the    Loi^don    Fiic    Brigade 
exceedingly  small.     For  the  protection  of  3,800,000  pcopli 
from  fire,  and  for  fire  extinction,  there  are  only  employed  4E 
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imen  aU  told.     There  are  fifty-two  fire-enfiine  stations,  five 

'moveable  stations,  iij  fire-escape  stfitions,  four  floating 
stations,  170  miles  of  telegraph,  six  fire-aUrm  circuits,  thrcH* 
floating  steam-engines,  thiny-eight  land  steam-cnglues,  no 
manual  engines,  and  135  firc-cscapcs.  The  Cily  of  Pati<,  with 
half  the  popnUlion  of  London,  and  covering  far  leas  tlian  half 

I  its  area,  has  a  liTC-brigade  of  1,500  men,  with  fifty  more 
fire-engines  than  there  are  ift  London.  St  Petersburg,  with  a 
fifth  of  our  pupuUtion,  his  1,149  firemen,  Berlin  lias  1,000, 

I  Hamburg  lias  789,  and  Lyons,  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  our 
population,  has  a  larger  fire-brigade.  Tlie  systeni  which  obtains 
in  some  American  towns  is  still  more  elaborate.  When  the 
fire-brigade  is  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  municipal  body, 
llie  system  of  fire-extinciion  will  receive  developments  at 
present  scarcely  conceived  of.  As  every  one  Inows,  the  finit 
half-hour  of  a  fire  is  the  most  important,  and  therefore  the 
means  for  its  extinction  should  be  brought  to  the  spot  with  the 
ulaiost  rapidity.  But  in  London  few  means  of  communication 
with  the  nearest  fire-office  exist,  and  the  communication  is 
generally  a  matter  of  accident  The  water  has  to  be  supplied 
firom  mains  under  the  control  of  independent  private  water 
corojjanies;  no  arrangement  exists  for  obtaining  the  services 
of  the  liirncock,  and  not  one  inhabitant  in  fifty  has  the  least 
conception  where  he  may  be  found. 

ASelect  Ceiumiltee  ia  1877  reported  that  the  arrangements  iiwde- 
for  the  a"ctinction  of  fire  in  London,  "whereby  the  fire  brigade  pj^nt 
k  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  where  two  se|>arate  sy*""] 
police   forces   exist   side   by   side,    and   the   water  supply  is 
sectionally  furnished  by  eight  independent  companies,  were 
not  such  as  lo  furnish  adequate  protection  to  life  and  property; 
and  contrast  unfavourably  with  provincial  systems,  where  the 
fire  brigade,  wiUer  supply,   and    police  are  under  a  single 
authority."     The  police  generally  assist  at  the  extinguishing 
of  fire,  but  they  have  no  control  over  cither  lire  brigade  or 
water  company. 
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If  lliere  were  ia  London,  as  in  many  American  cittee,  mote 
niiincrous  fixed   points   connected   by  telegraph  with  all   the 
central  fire  and  police  stations,  the  waste  of  time  would  be 
reduced  to  a.  luinimuin;  and  when  a  central  authority  existabad 
controlling    fire    brigade    and   water    supply,  and    also    the  ■" 
civil   force   for   the   preservation    of   order,    the   setioiis   fires 
in    Ix^ndon  will   be  very  largely  diminished.     Neither  is 
too    much,   to   expect    that   water   may    be   laid   on   at    high 
pressure,  and    immediately  available    for  (he    extinction 
fire.      Mainly  composed  of  seafaring   men,   the  London  Fire" 
Brigade  is  an  admirably  efficient  body,  but   it  is  deficient 
in  numbers,  and,  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  indepen- 
dent authorities,  it  Is  deficient  also  in  the  power  of  making 
instantly  available  for  its   purposes  all   the  public  resource^ 
of  the  town. 

The   number    of  (ires  in    I^ondon    in    iSSo  was   ifiTi 
but    only   36j,   or   nine    per    cent,    of  these,  were    urioB 
fires.     The  number  of  lives  lost  was  33.     In  44  cases  scrioti 
damage  arose  from  the  absence  or    late    supply  of    water' 
through  the  fault  of  the  water  companies.     'I'Jic  amount  of 
water  thrown   by  the  Fire   Brigade   in    i88o  was   at, 073,73s 
gallons,  of  which  about  ono-half  was  taken  from  the  rive 
Towards  the  cost  of  the  Fire  Brigade  the  Treasury  eontribuw 
^10,000  a  year,  and  the  fire  Insurance  companies  contribute 
a  sutii  equivalent  to  jCiS  fof  each  ^^1,000,000  insured.     This^^ 
latter    contribution    amounted  in   iSSo   to  ^21,464.      ThH| 
remainder  of  the  cost  is  defrayed  by  rate  levied  over  the  whole 
mt'tropoHs.     The  cost  of  the  Brigade  in  1880  w.is  ^S&,c)Sc. 
The  totxl    expenditure    on    capital    account    since   1866 
^263.838. 

It  has  often  been  contended  by  the  opponents  of  a  unifie 
system  of  London  government  that  a  central  authority  would 
unable  to  den.!  effectively  with  the  deLiils  of  rnunicipa!  goverg 
mciit,  and  that  local  interests  would  thus  be  neglected.    Th^ 
jiiriddidion  now  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan    Board  over 
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baildiogs  in  the  metropotis  is  an  illustratioa  of  the  possibility  of 
the  closest  delaits  of  municipal  goverament  being  directed  from 
a  sbgic  centre.  Under  several  Acts  of  Parli^uncnl  the  Board 
now  controk  the  height,  cubical  contents,  front-igc  line,  and 
other  matter?  connected  with  buildings.  It  has  a  control  over 
the  foDtidations,  so  that  houses  can  no  longer  be  built  on 
unhealthy  rubbish  which  has  anifidillyrepLiced  vatiiabie  gmvel. 
It  lias  a  control  over  the  materials  used  and  over  the  thickness 

t  o(  the  v-alts.  \Vlv:n  the  houses  are  built,  the  Board  also  con- 
trols the  numbering  and  naming  of  the  streets.  It  docs  not 
always  do  all  this  work  intelligently,  as  the  rerent  re-numbering 
of  Oxford  Street  sufficiently  showrs,  but  the  f;ict  that,  from  a 
single  orntrc.  the  regulation  of  the  chnracter  of  every  building 
and  the  width  of  every  nc\r  street  and  footpath  in  Londoa  is 
effectively  controlled  is  a  pr3ctic.1l  nrgument  in  the  direction  of 
th«  possibility  of  such  an  authority  dealing  with  infinite  detail. 

I        The  Board  has,  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Amend'  Funlirr 
ment  Act,  iSfij,  a  veto  over  the  closing  of  any  street  for  rcpaira  j,",hd!I^ 
by  a  vestry  or  district  board j  and  the  control  of  a  central"""- 
authority  ought  to  extend,  2i  ve  shall  presently  siiow,  to  the 
mailing    and    maintenance    of    streets.     Overhanging    eavea, 
porticos,    balconies,    verandahs,    chimncy-.shafts,    wooden    or 
concrete  buildings  are  also  required  to  have  the  sanction  of  tlie 
Board;  and  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Amendment 
Act,  1878,  no  new  theatre  or  music -hall  can  be  opened  in  the 
metropolis  without  a  cerlificate  of  fitness  from  the  Hoard.     The 

I  supervision  of  dangerous  stmcturcs  was  in   186^  lunsferred 

Ito  the  Board  (except  within  the  area  of  the  City),  Since  that 
time  the  Board  has  dealt  with  more  than  20,000  cases,  and  the 
buildings  affected  have  been  either  repaired  or  removed.     No 

'  less  than  j.935  structures  were  so  dealt  with  in  the  year  18S0. 

The  control  over  all  these  matters  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sytiem 

^surveyors  acting  under  the  architect  of  the  Board,  and  for  the  Control. 
;>urpose  of  carrying  out  the  supervision  Txndon  is  divided  into 
districts.     In  1S79  more  than    30,000  new  buildings  or 
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alterations  to  buildings  were  carried  out  with  ihc  sanction  o^H 
these  surveyors.  A  new  central  authority  would  assume  th^l 
juiisdiction.  and  with  the  assistance  of  ihe  present  surveyors  of 
the  Board,  and  the  surveyors  of  the  City,  would  carry  it  on 
efficiently  as  at  present. 

Alteration  in  the  names  and  ntmibcrs  of  streets  is  carrie 
out  by  the  vestries  under  the  authority  of  the  Board.     Under 
a  central  authorit)-   the  representatives  of  any  district  woidd 
have  a  full  opportunity  of  being  heard,  Ijut  the  final  decisioi 
would  remain  with  the  municipality.     In  1880,  197  names 
new   streets  were   approved    by  the    Board,  97   stixeta   w( 
re  nanicd,  42 1  street  names  were  abolished,  and  10,173  houses 
were   rc-n umbered.      The  whole  of   the  building  and  stree^^ 
jurisdiction   of   the  Board  would  be  assumed  by  the  n^^f 
authority.    If  tlie  Legislature  originally  thought  fit  to  confer 
it  on  3  single  body  when  there  were  local  bodies  in  exislenoe 
able  to  undertake  it,  ttnd  if  such  central  authority  has  done  th^H 
work  reasonably  well,  notmthslaiiding  its  inherent  imperfection^ 
of  constitution,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  now  be  suggestcd_ 
that  the  jurisdiction  should  Le  divided  amongst  a  series 
authorities. 

In  addition  to  the  mattere  ab'eady  considered,  the  Metro- 
"oniij  politan  Board  of  Works  possesses  jurisdiction  and  control  o\ 
P"'!'  a  number  of  subjects  of  less  impcrtance.    Under  an  Act  of  187^ 
tlie  Board  h  empowered  to  regulate  the  carrying  on  within 
metropolitan  area  of  offensive  trades.     Most  of  the  businesses 
included  in  this  term  have  now  been  removed   under  th^^ 
provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of  1S44,  and  witi^| 
respect  to  those  which  remain,  including  soap-boilers,  knackers, 
manure  manufacturers,  blood,  tripe,  and  bone  boilers,  elue- 
tnakers  and  others,  proceedings  have  been  taken  to  rendt^f 
them  as  innocuous  as  possible.     Licenses  for  slaughterhouse^^ 
in  London  arc  obtained  from  justices  at  sessions,  but  the 
Board  has  a  /ea^i  t/a/idi  to  oppose  them,  and  tiie  number  has 
been  reduced  in  the  last  seven  years  from  1,421}  to  (^03. 
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Under  the  Explosives'  Act  of  1875  ihc  Board  regulates  the 
I  manufacture,  conveyance,  storage,  and  sale  of  explosive  sub 
stances  in  the  metropolis,  A  gocwl  deal  of  effective  work  is 
done  under  the  provisions  of  this  AcL  The  Board  also  gianUi 
licenses  in  the  metropolitan  area  outside:  the  City  for  the 
keeping  and  sale  of  petroleum.  More  than  tivo  thousand  Poirolmm. 
such  Iicens«s  are  now  airrent.  Uiidcr  the  provisions  of  an 
order  of  the  Privy  Council,  published  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  section  34  of  the  Contagious  Discuses  (Animals) 

I  Act,  J878,  the  Board  has  for  two  years  past  exercised  Dairy 
control  over  the  trades  of  cowkeepers  and  milksellerj,  4*!** 
inspecting  and  regulating  the  lighting,  ventilation,  cleansing, 
drainage,  and  waler-stipply  of  dairies  and  coiv-sheds.  More 
than  ten  thousand  inspections  and  reports  upon  cowsheds,  and 
more  tlun  t\yelve  thousand  iii^tpeclions  and  lepoita  upon 
dairies,  were  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  in  iSSo. 

■  There    are    at    present    in    London   about    t,ooo    licensed 
"  cow-sheds,  and  7,000  dairies.     Under  the  Contagious  Diseases 

(Animab)  Act,  1878,  the  Board  is  also  the  metropolitan  local 

I  authority  outside  the  City  of  JjOndon.  Under  this  jurisdiction  Diseases  of 
378  animals  affected  with  pleuropneumonia  were  slaughtered 
in  the  year  iS5o.  The  Board  also  dealt  with  626  animals 
affected  with  foot  and  mouth  disease,  most  of  which  hawcvcr 
recovered.  Ten  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  of  swine  neces- 
sitated the  slaughter  of  more  than  leo  of  these  animals. 
The  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  Board  in  i88o  reported  ],So6 
cases  of  glanders  and  farcy  in  horses.     In  1,758  of  these  cases 

■  the  animals  were  slaughtered  by  the  owners  under  notices 
served  by  the  Board,  and  the  majority  of  tlie  remainder 
were  either  slaughtered  by  the  Board's  officers  or  died.  The 
Board  also  insisted  upon  precautions  in  the  case  of  the  dairy 
and  cattle  shows  held  during  the  year.  The  aum  of  £1,403 
was  expended  in  carrying  out  these  regulations  as  to  diseased 
animals,  most  of  the  expenditure  being  in  the  payment  of  the 
compcnsalion-s  provided  by  the  Act     in  1871  the  Boaid  was 
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»f«ii        constituted  the  local  authoritj'  for  the  iQspection  of  limises" 
oicction.  trherc  infants  are  received  to  be  nursed  for  hire.     During  the 
year  1880  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  resulted  in  341 
inspections,  and    the   num'ber    of  registered    houses    is   COW 
twen  ty-three. 
[Minor  Ju-        With  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  various  minor  juri^H 
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dictions  just  considered,   the   Board  is  the  local  aulhorit 
for   the  whole  meliopollta.n  area,  with  the   exception  of   the 
square  mile  governed  by  the  City  of  London.     It  has  bee 
tlie  custom  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  through  its  Renter 
brancer,    to    oppose    the    \rclropolitan    Board    having    anj 
authority  within  the  limiu  of  tli^e  City.     So  far  as  independent 
exterior  jtidgnient  can  be  formed,  the  Bourd  has  discharged  its 
duties  in  the  matter  of  these  mmor  jurisdictions  with  credit  to 
itself  and  with  advantage  to  the  community.      They  arc  all 
them   inEittCTs   wliich    may    most   usefully   remain   under   tl: 
control  of  a  central  authority.     Such  central  authority  vrould| 
lake  over   the  existing   staff  of  inspectors   and  continue  the 
work  of  the  Board,     There  is  no  argument,  except  the  fact  of 
its  existence,  by  which  the  continued   separation  for  ihcs^H 
purposes  of  a  smali  area  in   the  centre  of  London   can  bfi^ 
defended,  and  it  is  from  every  point  of  view  desirable  that  Uic 
action  of  a  central  authority  should  be  complete  and  unifo 
throughout  the  Metropolis. 

Under  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act  of  1S7; 
the  Board  was  appointed  the  local  authority  for  the  Metropolis 
outside  the  city  of  London.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
official  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Board  by  thi 
medical  ofiicurs  of  health  of  different  districts  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  various  areas  unfit  for  human  habitation.     Upon  these 
representations  the  Board  has  taken  action  in  fourteen  cjise^H 
and  prepared  schemes  which  Jiave  received  the  approval  o^^ 
Farlinment.     There  is  a  considcntble  number  of  furtiier  repre- 
sentations, as  to  which  no  action  has  yet  been  taken.     Great 
difGcullies  have  aiigen  in  Ilie  working  of  the  Act,  the  procedure 
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of  which  is  (oand  lo  be  both  diktoiy  and  cosily.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  scale  upon  which  compensation  has  been  awarded 
in  the  case  of  houses  that  are  removed,  has  been  such  as  to 
icndcrthc  working  of  the  Act  attended  vriih  great  loss.  Already 
the  difference  between  the  cost  incurred  and  the  monies  rc- 
ceiTcd  for  cleared  sites  amounts  to  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling.  The  Board  has,  therefore,  ceased  to  proceed 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act,  and  the  whole  m^ilter  was 
lefened  in  1880  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Hie  Acts  contain  no  provision  for  the  re-housing  of 
the  dispossessed  poor,  and  their  working  has  in  this  respect 
also  been  attended  by  much  hardship. 

The  question  of  providing  accommodation  for  the  poor  dis-  Awom-" 
jMMsessed  in  the  camming  out  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  ^dl*-**" 
Parliament,  is  considered  in  the  Streets  Iniprovement  Act  of  po"«»«l 
1S77,  and  under  the  33rd  section  of  that  Act  the  Board  is 
required  to  ascertain  that  sufhcient  accommodation  exists  for 
dispossessed  ariizans  when  the  number  exceeds  13.  The 
Board  endeavoured,  but  unsucceasfuUy,  to  repeal  this  clause  in 
j88i,  alleging  that  it  rendered  the  Ad  unworkable.  The 
Board  has  in  consequence  abandoned  some  of  its  schemes 
for  street  improvements.  This  may  be  a  loss  for  the  time, 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  new  Corporation,  where  the  interests 
of  the  artizan  poor  would  be  adetjuately  represented,  the 
whole  question  will  be  likely  to  receive  the  fullcat  possible 
dtscusEion. 

The  subject  of  the  dwellings  of  the  London  poor  is  one  of  the  Gtv  Funda 
utmost  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  partly  because  London 
of  the  Increased  value  of  sites  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  **»*'■ 
and  partly  because  of  the  deliberate  action  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  in  cleoring  vast  areas  covered  by  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  whereby  the  City  is  almost  denuded  of  arti/an  popula- 
tion.   Many  of  the  Cit>'  parishes  contain  no  poor,  ajirf  enormous 
funds  left  for  the  benefit  of  poor  people  residing  within  them  are 
now  otherwise  appropriated.    The  funds  left  for  local  distribu- 
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tion  were  bequeathed  at  a  pttiod  when  the  capital  wa5  conlainet 
nithin  the  walls,  and  every  City  parisTi  had  its  adequate  comple- 
ment of  nch  and  poor.  lathe  hands  of  Cityguilds,  City  parishes, 
and  other  public  bodies,  these  funds  have  increased  in  value 
with  the  increase  of  the  value  of  City  lands,  until  they  now  amount 
to  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  steriing  per  annum.  But 
the  inhabitant  poor  of  City  parisheSj  who  would  be  entitled  to 
share  in  them,  have  been  driven  out  to  the  east  and  to  the  wc$t, 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  no  longer  receive  any  of  the 
benefits  intended  for  ihem.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  new 
Corporation  will  be  to  examine  into  this  question,  and  to  decide 
in  what  manner  funds  available  for  the  education  or  asaistaii^H 
of  the  poor  can  be  best  utilised,  ^H 

Discharging  under  98  Acts  of  Parliament  functions  so 
enormous  in  their  extent  and  so  varied  in  their  character,  it 
w^ldf^  *''  may  well  be  supposed  that  ilie  45  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  must  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the 
public  service,  if  they  are  to  exercise  any  sort  of  intelligent 
icoatrol.  During  the  year  iSSo  there  were  ^6^  meetings  of 
the  Board  and  of  its  committees.  The  work  of  tlie  Board  is 
carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  nine  standing  committees,  of 
which  one,   the  Bridf^es'  Commillee,  was  first  constituted    in 
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■  Mmiiri]i,i!  The  average  attendance  at  the  4^  Friday  meetings  of  tl 

iSfiiwrtl'   Board  has  been  36,     And  if  anything  lite  the  same  proportion 
obtains  with  respect  to  the  committees,  each  member  must,  on 
an  average,  have  been  present  at  the  Board  at  least  three  days— 
a  week.     The  members  come  from  every  point  of  the  mcQ^H 
politan  compass  to  discharge  municipal  functions  which  receive 
verj'  Htile  public  recognition,  which  nre  entirely  unremunerat^ 
and  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  vast  tnnjorit 
Londoner:?,    The  dt-biites  at  the  Metropolitan  Bo.^rd  arc  seidd 
ftUj'  reported  ;  their  action,  uiid  llie  leasonti  for  il,  in  mallets 
afieciing  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  monc)-,  are  rarely 
object  of  public  discussion,  and  never  of  efieciive  criticism. 
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seat  at  the  lio-ird  is  regnrded  as  an  estate  for  life,  and  only  in 
rare  instances  does  a  member  fail  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
vestry  that  originally  elected  him,  H.iving  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  life,  it  may  be  rlouTurd  whether  a  similar  instJincc 
of  municipal  patriotism  can  be  found  ia  Ihe  world. 

After  the  Metropolitan  BoarJ  was  constituted  in  1856,  the  RaiaabS" 
rateable  value  of  the  Metropolis  wxs  ;^i  1,183,663.     In  the  Mettopolii. 
twenty-five  years  which  have  since  elapsed  it  has  risen  to  a 
sum   of  ^27.847,875.      The  chief  sources  of  tlic    Hoard's 
income  consist   of  loans,   rates,  and  receipts  from  the  coal 
and  wine  dues.     There  are  also  receipt  from  various  sales  of 
old  materials,  from  Interest  on  monies  lent  to  other  local 
bodies  in  London,  and  from  rents  and  fees.     The  total  liabili- 
ties of  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year  iSSo  amounted  to 
^^18,253,536.       Of  this  sum  ^J..345,2'>3    represented  loans  Loon 
advanced  to  other  local  authorities  in  London,  and  jC^i^l^jA^^  o'r'BoJd 
represented  the  estimated  value  of  surplus  land  and  property 
ia  the  hands  of  the  Board,  leaving  a  net  liability  of  rather  more 
than  twelve  millions  sterling.      The  amount  of  Metropolitan 
Consolidated  Stock  issued  at  the  same  date  was  ^i6,407,&fi9. 
The  loans  to  local  authorities  include  the  various   Vestries, 
District  Boards,  Guardian:;,  Burial  Boards,  Commissioners  for 
Baths,  .ind  Managers  for  School  and  Sick  Asyhim   Districts. 
It  includes  also  £^2(>,ocf]  lent  to   the  Metropolitan  Asylums' 
Board,  and  ^^571,600  lent  lo  the  School  Board  for  London. 

The  loans  to  various  local  authorities  are  made  under  the  LccmI  Au- 
provisions  of  a  inimher  of  Acts  of  P.xrliament  passed  during  thoniia. 
the  last  twelve  years.  The  consent  of  the  Treasury  is  given 
to  each  such  loan,  and  also  to  nil  loans  raised  by  the  Board 
for  in  own  pur|}oses.  An  estiinalc  is  j>r<:p^red  each  year  by 
the  Board,  and  incorporated  in  a  money  bill,  which  ia  after 
wards  introduced  and  carried  by  the  Ciovcmment  of  the  day. 
Thus  Parliamcnthas  the  control  ovcrallliMns  raised  in  London. 
Except,  however,  so  far  as  the  preliminary  examination  by  thi^ 
Treasury  may  extend,  this  control  is  exercised  in  a  very  perfunc- 
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lory  manner.and  the  Board  of  Woiks' Money  Bill  generally  passes 
wittioui  niiich  criticism  or  notice.  The  borrowing  of  millions 
of  money  on  the  security  of  London  rates  is  a  matter  therefore 
tetwecn  llie  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Worlcs.  but  a  matter 
over  which  the  ratepayers  have  no  ronlrol,  and  of  which  ihey 
have  no  knowledge.  Public  criticism  in  London  is  unknown 
a«d  impossible,  l-oans  are  granted  to  local  authorities  for 
pijri)osc»  of  capital  expenditure  upon  street  improvenienls,  new 
buildings,  puichase  of  land,  and  sewerage  works.  I-atgc  sums 
are  also  now  borrowed  for  wood  and  granite  paving.  It  is  true 
that  where  money  i.'i  borrowed  for  such  temporary  purpfi.':ei>  as 
paving  it  is  only  lent  for  a  short  time — ^generally  five  or  seven 
years — but  the  cost  of  this  atid  otlier  matters  omght  probably 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  current  expenditure. 

The  capital  e^tpcnditiire  of  the  Board,  on  its  own  works,  in 
'  iSSo  was  jC^iS^^i^I'i  °f  which  sum  the  larger  portion  was 
Expendi-  expended  on  street  improveutents  and  bridges.  The  Board 
has  a  power  of  contribution  to  minor  street  improvements 
carried  out  by  Vestries,  and  by  the  Corporatitfo  of  the  City. 
In  iS8o,  the  amount  so  contributed  was  ;^S!,998,  being  about 
one-half  of  the  sum  expended.  Of  other  capital  expenditure 
the  Fire  Brigade  stations  and  plant  absorbed  ;^26,644.  The 
loans  advanced  to  local  bodies  amounted  to  £878,2^0,  and 
the  Board  repaid  of  loans  ^A3^t5Z3-  Inf^'uding  these  items, 
the  total  capital  expenditure  in  iSSo  wjis  ^^,955,630. 

The  current  expenditure  of  the  Bo.xrd  amounted  in  1880  to 
^885,641.  Of  this  sum  ^£^633,319  w,is  absorbed  in  the  )3ay- 
mentofintcrest  ondebt.  This  interest  is  payable  on  j^i6, 407, 669 
Consolidated  Stock  al  3J  per  cent.,  and  ^^1,845,866  Main 
Drainage  and  other  securities,  including  miscellaneous  loans 
raised  prior  to  the  Loans  Act  of  1869,  making  together  the 
gross  liability  of  the  Eoord  ^i8,«53,53G.  The  borrowing  of 
the  Board  is  immensely  in  excess  of  its  repayment,  so  that  tha 
debt  of  London  is  increasing  rapidly. 

From  the  formation  of  the  Board  to  the  end  of  the  year 
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tSSo  (he  Board  has  applied  in  repayment  of  debt  Uie  sum  of  ^^^^VP* 

^8,023,539,  of  which  sum  ibouc  two-thirds  was  direct  pay- 
ment and  the  remainder  accrued  from  coiireniou  01  ihc  fuimcr 
debt  into  Metropolitan  Stock.  'I'hc  credit  of  tlic  Board  in  the 
Money  Market  has  steadily  increased.  The  price  per  j^ioo  MiTSiSck 
of  Metro|>aIiinn  SltK\  in  N'ovetnber,  1S69,  was  ^94  t^s.  lod. 
In  tSSo,  it  was  ^to2  3S.  jd.  So  also  the  increase  of  rateable 
value  lias  allowed  of  large  increase  of  cxiKndilurc  without 
much  incrca^ic  of  rate;  thua  the  rate  levied  111  iSdS  was 
j^4i  1,^46,  which  involved  a  cliarge  of  6-o9d.  in  ihe  j^,  whilst 
in  1S81  a  rate  of  ^671,839  only  involved  a  charge  of  j'SSd.  in 
the  £.  Every  penny  of  rate  produces  ^116,000,  and  every 
additional  ;^ioo,ooo  borrowed  involves  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  sinking  funda  charge  on  the  rates  of '04 5d.  in  the  ^, 

The  reiTuining  current  expendtiure  of  the  Baird,  after  nay-  ^'^  Cyp. 
ment  of  mterest  on  loan-s amounted  m  tSSo  10^361,312.  Of  pendjtura 
tlii»  sum  the  Fire  Brigade  absorbed  ;^SS,()8o.  Sewerage  and 
drainage  expenses,  jC^9tiA7 ;  Hmbankniciiis  maintenance, 
jt*3i»T7!  Bridges  ^£5.724.  The  esiablishraeal  cxpen«« 
amounted  to  ^^76,530,  but  only  ^£43,468  of  this  is  charged  lo 
current  account. 

The  tola]  income  of  the  Board,  capital  and  current,  in  iSSo  '^*"'  '"• 
was  j£3,i57,9S8,  and  the  total  expenditure  ;^3,84i,z63.  The  i:»i>c»di- 
great  discrepancy  «'as  supplied  by  a  balance  of  more  (han  ""^' 
^700,000  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If  we  deduct 
from  the  expendiiurc  the  sum  of  £436,$^  repayment  of 
loans,  wc  have  an  abctolule  CNpcnditure  in  a  single  year  by  the 
Board  of  ^Vorks,  or  local  authorities  to  whom  it  lend«  money 
(this  latter  being  capital  expenditure  only)  of  ^3,404,719. 
This  is  the  revenue  of  a  principality.  It  is  raised  from  or  on 
the  security  of  the  people  of  the  Capital  by  only  one  of  tlie 
Beards  that  claim  lo  rule  it,  and  that  people  have  no  direct 
repreaenlaiion  on  the  Board,  no  voice  in  the  expenditure,  and 
no  means  of  testing  the  right  or  v'vm  appropriation  of  so  enor* 
mous  a  fund. 
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The  dividing  limits  of  a  parish  are  amongst  the  most 
ciiUuring  things  known  to  our  local  life,  and  if  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  means  can  be  fowni  of  establishing  a  representative 
corporation  without,  in  the  first  instance,  interfering  with  th«m, 
it  would  lend  to  conciliate  a  most  powerful  oppositiort  These 
observations  do  not  apply  to  the  City  of  London,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  arc  altogether  exceptional,  and  where  many  of 
ihe  ro6  parishes  have  been  altogether  otliterated  by  the  erection 
of  large  buildings,  or  swept  away  by  modem  improvements, 
until  there  often  reiuains  no  pirochlal  centra  nor  even  a 
cliiirch  or  veslry-ioom. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  metropolis  outside  the 
City  is  seventy-fight.  Of  these  the  twenty-three  larger  ones 
were  adopted  as  self-governing  centres  under  the  Metropolis 
Locnl  Management  Act  of  1855,  for  what  may  be  termed  minor 
municipal  jiiirposcs,  The  remaining  fifty-five  vtrrc  grouped 
loijetlier,  in  numbers  varying  from  two  to  eight,  as  iii'icen  District 
Boards.  I'hcrcare  thus  ihirty-cight  authorities  for  minor  muni- 
cipal purposes.  Where  the  government  h  hy  a  District  Board, 
the  election  is  In  the  first  iuslanee  to  the  vestry,  and  then  the 
members  of  the  District  Board  are  elected  by  the  vestries. 
Cases  have  recently  occurred  in  which  people  defeated  on  the 
popular  election  for  a  vestry  have  been  aftciwards  selected  by 
the  vestries  as  members  of  the  District  Boards.  Vestrymen  are 
elected  for  three  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year.  Of  the 
ihiiiy-eight  bodies  thus  ruling  the  outer  metropolis,  the  number 
of  members  has  been  fixed  according  to  the  number  of  house- 
holders up  to  tlic  limit  of  I  so.  This  limit  has  been  reached  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  parishes,  and  the  present  membership  id 
the  tliirty-eiglit  bodtfs  aggregates  nt-ariy  3,000.  The  areas 
governed  vary  from  162  acres  in  St.  James's,  Westminsiler,  to 
n,4&S  in  Wandsworth.  The  street  mileage  varies  from  eight 
miles  in  St.  M^rtin's-inthe-Fields  to  more  than  100  in  Wands- 
wortli. 

TIic  chief  jurisdictions  of  the  vestries  and  Diiirict  Boards 
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are  in  a  single  group,  and  include  paying,  watering,  cleansing,  v«uy 
dusting,  lighting,  and  minor  drainage.     Wiih  the  exception  of  ^joni.  '^' 
duiting,  till  theseare  conctrncd  v'nh  the  proper  mainleiiancc  of 
the  public  highway.    The  removal  of  dust  in  London  is  .1  dum 
difficulty  which  has  taxed  these  local  bodies  to  the  utmost     In  '**"'*^ 
some  cases  the  ve&triea  do  the  tvoik  themselves,  and  in  ollicrs 
it  it  still  delegated  to  contractors,  who  reap  out  of  it  a  rich 
harvest  of  profit.     Nearly  everywhere  there  is  an  absence  of 
regular!^  in  the  times  of  condueting  the  operation,  although  its 
total  cost  cannot  be  set  down  throLi^huul  London  as  mucli  lesa 
than  ^150,000  a  year.     The  greatest  difficuhy  to  be  encoun- 
tered is  the  method  of  disposal,  as  the  hard  core  now  possesses 
a  far  less  commercial  value  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  City 
authorities  seem  likely  to  adopt  a  method  which  Iips  been  proved 
successful  in  Leeds  and  elsewhere,  of  puri&calion  by  fire,  the 
whole  m.ilerial  being  destroyed  in   furnaces,     'I'his  method  of 
procedure  set^ms  to  leave  a  profit  on  the  operation, 

No  muniLlpal  function  is  more  purely  mechanical  tlian  the  Du« 
removal  of  duet.    It  tloes  not  even  require  lo  be  conducted  under  uJiJJ  n^^ 
the  eye  of  an  inspector  or  surveyor.    The  cost  of  the  operation  Con»ri. 
at  present  varies  enornnjusly  in  the  hands  of  different  vestries. 
On  the  vfholc  it  is  probably  as  well  done  in  the  City  of  London 
as  in  any  metropolitan  area.     A  Corporation  governing  the 
whole  metropolis  might,  a.*:  matter  of  the  purest  mechanical  ar- 
rangement, providcYor  the  fortnightly  emptying  of  every  dustbin 
at  hours  convenient  to  the  inhabiiftnls.     Whether  our  system 
of  dust-bin.?  is  better  than  American  and  foreign  systems  of 
household  tubs  placed  on  the  causeway  and  emptied  at  nighti 
is  one  of  those  queiitions  which  might  well  oiteupy  the  attention 
of  a  Public  Works'  t'ominiitee  of  a  new  CorponUion,   or— if 
the  City  system  were  extended  as  it  now  exists — of  the  new 
Commission  of  Sewers, 

The  control  which  has  been  exercised  by  the  vestries  Pav 

Waft 
and  District  Boards  over  the  ])aving,  watering,  cleansing,  and 

lighting  of  I-ondon  iticels,  has  within  twenty-five  years  com- 
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plclcly  clianged  llie  whole  face  of  the  metropolis,  and  there  is 
at  tlic  present  time  no  large  American  city  whidi  in  the  excel- 
lence of  its  roads  can  be  for  one  moment  compared  with 
London.  But  the  results  liave  been  acquired  at  very  unequal 
cost,  and  are  by  no  means  of  unvarying  excellence.  In  answer 
to  inquiries  made  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  oa  ])aviii£, 
watering,  and  cleansing  different  parishes  varied  in  their  ex- 
penditure from  jdO^  per  mile  to  ;£i,2oc;  per  mile,  without 
suificient  difference  of  circumstance  to  justify  it.  The  cost 
per  mile  of  watering  ranged  from  ^i  i  per  mile  in  Wliite- 
chapel,  to  _£ss  per  mile  in  Lcwisham;  and  the  cartage  of 
the  water  from  ^£19  per  mile  in  Mile  Eud,  to  ^£70  per  mile 
in  St.  Marti nVin-the-Fields.  The  cost  of  street  lighting  varied 
from  jC94  per  mile  in  Bethnal  Green,  to  jC^iS  per  mile  in 
Marylebonc.  Amongst  tlie  thirtyeighl  vestries  no  less  tlioji 
eighteen  different  prices,  var>'ing  from  ^3  los,  to  ^5  per 
lamp,  were  p.iid  for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  gas.  In 
any  unified  s>*stem  there  would  Ijc  a  great  saving  in  this  ex- 
penditure. At  present,  in  all  these  matters  each  vestry  and 
District  Board  enters  into  its  own  contracts. 

Thi;  method  of  doing  the  work,  the  jilaces  in  which 
particular  kinds  of  pavement  shall  be  laid,  and  the  amount  of 
light  to  be  given  in  each  street,  are  all  of  them  matters  of  locft! 
discussion,  and  of  necessity  turn  not  infrequently  upon  local 
considerations.  With  such  enormous  variations  in  cost,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  waste  in  some  vestries,  whilst  there  is  parsi- 
mony in  others  ;  and  it  also  may  well  happen  that  the  parsimony 
is  developed  to  the  districts  likely  to  suffer  niosl.  from  it  The 
proper  expenditure  upon  mimicipal  work  will  probably  befound 
somewhere  between  the  two  limits. 

With  respect  to  the  paving,  maintenance,  watering,  and 
cle.insing  of  a  street,  it  must  he  conceded  that  these  ought 
in  any  case  to  be  under  uniform  control.  So  far  as  watering  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  purely  meclianicat  operation,  which  might  be 
directed  by  road  inspectors  or  surveyors  responsible  to  cetitial 
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sutbocidcs.  An  mSbrm  aitd  mdH^Ue  system  maM 
hifgc  amouiit  of  pnUic  nooqr,  cvai  if  t^  mtta  were  jwid 
for  u  at  present.  But  ai  a  acw  «ncer  ij«em  weald  hire 
as  one  of  its  essential  points  an  "»*"■■**■<  sappljr  of  water 
fcH-  pablk  poiposcs,  the  item  of  ooA  iro^  be  txasiicnvd 
to  the  water  account,  and  its  saMont  voold  depend  ta 
ihe  cost  at  which  the  Cotpoiat»o  aequred  a  npply*  Ia  avf 
event  tbere  would  be  a  great  sa\-ing.  Stieet  dtanstif  is  also 
a  mecbankal  matter,  which  ooghl  to  be  tyttematically  carried 
out  Some  Ye»tnes  do  this  work  cxtrendr  wdl,  and  some 
scarcely  do  it  at  all.  Lake  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg,  in 
Pennsj-Kinia,  they  regard  a  heai-y  shower  as  the  only  fmper 
agcDC}-  for  street  cleansing.  Sometimes  very  ren^Aiable 
differences  may  be  noticed  in  the  sane  street  when  it  passes 
throu^  two  or  tbrcc  local  jurisdiclioas. 

Street  paving  Li  a  matter  iriiich  io  London  tequires  much  f^^ 
engineering  and  administrative  skill.     Some  of  the  smaller  pnunw  timi 
vesiries  discuss  it  without  thi<  ad\-aalage     The  consequeoces  ^^^J^ 
arc    patent    to    every    citi/.ea     The   genera]    rciull  is   fairly  t»o. 
good,  especially  in    the   City  of   London   and   one  or  two 
of  the  West-end  vestries,  but  the  ^'ariations  of  price  and  of 
principle  aie  almost  inAoitc.     W'ood,  asphaltc,  granite,   and 
Macadam  have  each  ihcir  proper  place,  but  they  must  be  used 
with  a  fiill  understanding  of  the  traffic  and  drciiimtanccs  of 
each  street.     The  large  Mims  now  bdng  expended  upon  wood 
pavements  in  London  require   nnuch  more  careful  watching 
than  they  have  yet  nxeivcd  :  and  this  pavement  has  been  laid 
in   some  streets  emmcntly  unfit  for  it    Asphalte  makes  an 
excellent  iiavcmcnt  where  its  conditions  arc  undeniooJ.     Tlic 
City  Cotnmisiion  of  Sewers  seem  yet  unable  to  understand 
that  it  ought  to  be  washed  perfectly  clean  e%'ery  morning,  so 
that  it  may  give  secure  foothold.    Granite  is  silll   the  best 
street   material   for   heavy  and  continuous   traRic.   especially 
where  streets  arc  not  on  a  level,  whilst  for  the  ocdiaary  broad 
suburban  streets   Macadam    stands    unapproached.      liut   it 
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icquires  scientific  lajiiig,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  welded 
together  and  a  crown  given  to  the  road.  The  lelaying  of 
a  street  is  a  great  disadvanlagc,  and  often  a  great  loss  to 
the  inhabitants:  it  ought  therefore  to  be  done  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  on  what  miners  know  as  the  tlirec-shift  sj-stcm. 
AVhcre  there  b  a  laige  number  of  streets  to  deal  with,  the  ■ 
municipal  authority  would  liave  a  lai^e  number  of  tlie  mort 
competent  men  in  constant  employ.  The  best  engineering 
skill  of  the  day  would  also  be  available  for  the  initiation  aiid 
superintendence  of  the  work. 

The   duration    of    the   life   of   a  well-made   street  varicSiJ 
according  to  the  traffic  upon  it    But  at  present  it  rarelj 
happens  that  the  full  value  of  a  suburban  street  pavement  is 
taken.    Long  before  it  is  worn  out  the  surface  is  broken  up  for 
the  purpose  of  relaying  or  altering  either  pipes  or  drains^  and  I 
constantly  may  be  seen  roaJs  which  have  been  paved  withi 
granite  cubing  on  concrete,  or  Macadam  compacted  with  great) 
care   by   Eteaiu-rollers,   torn    up   again   with   great    toil    and  i 
difficulty  for  some  subterranean  purpose.     The  waste  of  labour  ■ 
and  money  whicii  has  accrued  from  this  source  is  enormous. 
It  is  tnie  the  disturbing  authority  is  supposed  to  repLice  tin, 
street,  but,  as  every  engineer  knows,  it  is  practically  iinpossiblal 
to  do  so.     The  crown  of  tlie  road  is  broken,  and  the  wholes 
goes  to  pieces  with  great  rapidity.     Witliout  mentioning  the 
telegraph  lines  under  the  footpath,  there  are  now  four  aulhoriticS 
with  a  right  to  tear  up  London  streets,  viz. :— The  Metropolitan 
Board,  for  arterial  drainage  ;  the  vestries,  for  minor  drainage; 
the  gas  companies ;  and  the  water  companies.     Eacli  of  these       . 
authorities  is  practically  irresponsible.  "^^H 

Etforts  hive  been  made  to  introduce  a  system  of  aub-^^ 
ways  for  pipes  under  streets,  but  such    efforts   have   been 
unsuccessful,    mainly  through    the    non-conciurence    of   gas 
companies,  the  insecure    joining  of  whose  pipes  might  dOi 
less  damage  in  earth    than    in  a    narrow  passage.      Sure!! 
it  is  not  revolutionary  to  surest  that  the  whole  municij 
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acdoQ  with  rercrence  to  a  street  should  be  int«Uig«ot 
and  tinilbrm.  Above  and  below  tlwre  should  be  bill  one 
authority.  N'o  street  should  be  reLiid  until  it  is  asceruincd 
that  DO  cause  exists  underneath  wluch  will  neccsutate  its 
disturbance  until  the  surface  is  worn  out.  This  unity  of 
ndminisixation  can  best  be  ftttained  by  placing  atl  ihe 
authorities  in  one  hand.  The  making  of  a  street  is  an 
engineering  operation  to  be  coiidacicd  on  scientific  principles, 
and  with  proper  control  could  be  well  managed  through 
London  at  an  enormous  saving  of  cost,  and  with  a  great 
increase  of  average  efficiency.  But  such  slcill  may  be  con- 
Manlly  wasted  unless  there  is  concurtcnt  action  between  the 
surface  authority  and  (he  subleir-incan  aui!iorilics.  From 
every  i»tnt  of  view  there  would  be  an  ad\-anla{;c  in  having 
then]  the  same.  In  any  event  they  must  be  the  same  as 
regards  final  control.  The  Coinniissioiicn  of  1S37  recom- 
mended that  paving,  sewage,  and  lighting  should  be  under  one 
authority  in  London. 

Tlie  vejlcies  liave  control  over  vaults,  arches,  And  cellars 
under  streets,  and  this  may  well  be  given  to  clit:  same  controlas 
the  authority  controlling  the  Buildings'  Acts  and  the  streets. 
The  same  obscrvauons  apply  to  the  control  given  to  vestries 
over  the  erection  of  hoardings,  the  sinkinB  of  wells,  the  fixing 
of  putnpe  and  drinking-foutitaiiis,  and  the  cleansing  of  footp.ith3 
and  crossings.  Few  vestries  discharge  their  sCatuiory  duiiesin 
these  matters.  One  or  two  liavc  sujik  wells  and  fixed  pumps ; 
a  few  assist  in  Uic  supply  of  drink ing-fouiit:iins,  but  this  is 
usually  left  in  the  hands  of  a  benevolent  society  whose  chief 
expense  is  for  water;  whilst  as  to  the  cleansing  of  footpaths, 
vestries  are  careful  in  winter  to  evade  iheir  duty,  and  hany 
the  householders  under  an  old  stiitutc  of  King  George  III. 

Medical  officers  are  appointed  by  the  vestries  to  report  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  parishes-  It  is  Tipon  the  report 
of  these  officers  that  the  Board  of  Works  proceeds  under  the 
Artbans  UwcIIiiigs  Act.     They  present  reports  to  the  vestries 
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on  all  matters    wilfiin  their    province.      Some    leporls  are 
exhaustive  and  %'aluablc ;  oihers  are  poor  and  valueless.     Some , 
vestries  pay  their  officers  highly,  others  merely  give  them 
retaining  fee.     In  this  matter  unity  of  administration  and  pro- 
tcdurc  would   be  of  untold  benefit.     Where  the  sanitation 
the  town  is  worst,  the  medical  inspection  is  also  the  feeblest 
committee   controlling  matters   of  public  health  would  soon 
reduce  all  to  one  system  and  to  complete  order     Tlie  same 
observations  apply  in  a   still    more  forcible  degree    to   t' 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances  appointed  by   vestries.     The  theo 
of  a  witness  before  Mp.  Aryton's  Local  Taxation  Committer, 
that  "each  vestryman  is  an  unpaid   s.-initary  inspector,"  i: 
imfortunatdy,  an  unpractical  dre.itin. 

The  Vestries  and  IJisirict  Boards  are  the  agencies  foi 
the  collection  of  public  laics.  They  collect  the  Metropolitan 
Consolidated  rate,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Works; 
a  General  rate,  for  the  purposeii  of  the  School  Bo;ird  and  ft 
their  own  general  purposes;  a  Vestry  Sewers'  rate;  and 
Lighting  rate.  The  Fours'  rate  is  sometimes  also  coUcctcd  hf 
the  Vestry  ;  but  tlie  practice  varies,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  many  local  acts.  The  Poors' rate  includes  the  expenses 
the  Guardians ;  County  and  Lunatic  charges ;  Police  rate,  and 
costs  of  preparing  registi^rs,  jury  lists,  &c.  An  extended  Cor- 
poration raa.y  well  consider  the  whole  question  of  London 
rating,  but  at  the  outset  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  thcCor- 
ponition  settling  the  proportion  of  rate  to  be  paid  by  each'] 
London  parish,  and  then,  by  order  under  its  common  scalj 
requiring  overseers  to  levy  it,  as  many  of  the  Vestrifi  ai 
district  Boards  now  require  the  overseers  of  the  parishes  within 
them  to  levy  their  rate.  The  whole  rate-collecting  machine: 
would  thus  be  adapted  to  the  new  system  without  much' 
change. 

A  new  council  would  also,  no  doubt,  examine  into  the 
difficult  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation.     On 
hands  the  present  system  is  admitted  to  be  unfair,  but  it 
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by  no  means  easy  to  devise  a  satisfactory  subclirate.  In  many 
AiDcrican  towns  the  Gordian  knot  has  been  cut  by  requiring 
ereiy  citizen  to  make  a  declaration  of  (he  total  amount  of  his 
posseasiom,  after  paying  his  just  debts.  These  amounts  arc 
then  aggr^ated,  and  the  rate  levied  upon  ihc  whole.  As  the 
amounts  are  publisKcd,  ii  is  supposed  that  the  number  of 
people  who  represent  their  possesstons  as  less  than  they  are, 
is  equalled  by  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  rate  on  a  higher 
representation  than  the  fact.  In  London,  a  man  with  jC>o,ooi> 
in  Consols  may  live  at  ease  in  a  hoiue  at  a  rental  of  ^f^ioo 
a  year,  wliilst  a  tradesman  who,  after  paying  his  just  debts,  has 
only  ;^?,ooo  cajHtal,  must,  for  the  purpose  of  his  business,  rem 
a  shop  at  ;£too  a  year.  These  Ivo  men  pay  the  same  muni- 
cipal rates.  In  Boston  the  capitalist  would  pay  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  tradesman.  Probably  no  such  iiuiuisiloriai  system 
would  be  accepted  here,  but  the  whole  subject  is  one  deserving 
the  closest  attention  of  an  intelligent  public  body,  l^ndon 
rates  press  vciy  hardly  upon  tradesmen,  and  a  School  Hoard 
rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  head  of  our  popntation  works  more  h-irdshijifi 
here  than  a  School  rate  averaging  j£i  per  head  in  Boston. 

The  Vestries  have  powen  under  the  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  Act ;  but  they  have  only  been  put  in  force  in  a  few 
places  and  by  a  few  Vestries.  These  in.';tituiion-s  ought  to  be 
provided  all  over  the  Metropolis,  as  St.  Manin's-in-thc-Fields 
and  St.  James't  Westminster,  have  shown  us  ihcy  can  be  made 
self-supporting.  The  boon  conferred  by  such  institutions  on 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  is  incalculable. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Vestries  have  established  mortuaries.  A 
recent  grave  scandal  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  condition  in  this  respect  of  that  great  parish. 
Ambulances  and  disinfecting-charahers  are  also  wanting  to 
many  Vestries.  The  enforcement  of  the  Adulteration  Act  is 
very  uneven.  There  are  other  powers,  as  to  bakehouses 
inspection;  powers  under  the  Sanitary  Acts;  powers  as  to 
lot^ng-houses  and  other  matters,  all  of  which  would  readily 
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of  I.ondon.    Tlic  Sccrctarj-  of  Slate  possesses  a.  power  as  to 
making  regulations  as  to  interments.     These  reguUtions  arc  of' 
the  most  complete  ch.inieter)  but  when  the  cemetery  system  of 
London  comes  to  be  considered  by  an  inlelligem  representative 
body,  a  question  may  well  be  raised  whether  the  duty  of  a 
Municipal  government  to  its  citizens  is  confined  to  providtn, 
well-drained  and  accessible  cemeteries,  and  whether  it  does  not 
also  extend  to  the  provision  of  facilities  for  rapid  and  economi- 
cal burial.     This  duty  has  been  undertaken  in  Paris  and  some 
other  citii;s,  whereby  the  cost  of  performing  this  last  service  i' 
humanity  has  been  very  largely  lessened. 

The  Metropolitin  Local  Management  receipts  in  the  year 
1879-80  amounted  to  ;£'2,S4g,837.  Of  this  sum  there  was 
raised  by  rates  j£'i,75'6,66i,  and  by  loan  pC755.i76-  Th 
expenditure  was  divided  as  follows  :^Street  control,  includinff 
paving,  cleansing,  and  watering,  j^i, 929,808  ;  lighting,  &c. 
^247,830;  sewerage,  ;^i 36,335  ;  repayment  of  loans,  &c., 
^£■329,836;  salaries  and  collectors'  poundage,  jf  126,601; 
miscellaneous,  £i40,i)iq.    The  outstanding  loans  amountett. 

to  £3,4l6,S4r9- 

The  Vestry  accounts  are  supposed  to  be  audited,  but 
the  auditors  are  elected  by  Vestries,  and  are  not  necessarily 
quablied  persons.  Their  functions  are  supposed  to  be  dis- 
charged by  a  verification  of  vouchers  for  expenditure.  Tech- 
nically, ihey  have  under  the  Act  of  1855  a  power  of  surcharge, 
but,  curiously  enough,  there  is  no  power  of  enforcing  it.  No 
surcharge  has  ever  therefore  been  siistained,  and  the  expenditure 
of  funds  levied  by  rates  is  not  always  limited  to  public  purposes. 
One  important  London  district  in  1880  appointed  no  atiditor 
at  all. 

The  Vestries  are  required  to  prepare  yearly  reports  of  their 
proceedings.  Some  prepare  books  as  voluminous  and  Com- 
plete as  a  Boston  School  report,  others  are  content  with  a  few 
pages.  There  is  no  single  matter  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
and  many  are  not  mentioned  at  all.     Comparison  of  wort  ii 
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therefore  impossible.  Some  Vestries  also  publwb,  eilticr  at 
the  back  of  the  rate-warrants  or  elsewhere,  a.  statement  of  the 
addresses  of  parish  ofHccrs,  and  the  situation  of  [nortu:Lric9, 
washhouscs,  firc-esKipe  stations,  and  so  on.  Other  Vestries  <Io 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  average  I^ndoner  Iwis  no  con- 
ception of  what  Municipal  conveniences  exist,  or  where  they 
may  be  found 

A  provision  is  contained  in  the  Mcliopolis  Local  Manage-  Meiro- 
ment  Act  of  1855  whereby  the  benefit*  of  that  Act  may  be  ^,'i^Jj^. 
extended  to  parishes  adjoining  the  Metropolis  with  not  less  than 
750  inhabitants  rated  to  the  poor.  This  may  be  <!onc  by 
Onler  in  Council.  A  sintilar  power  might  be  granlcd  in  a  new 
incorporating  act,  so  that  when  the  Ccrporatiyii  ha.d  settled 
the  most  useful  boiind.iry  it  wonid  not  l>e  needful  to  come  to 
rarliament  with  a  special  bill.  But  tlic  nuestiou  is  one  of 
much  importance.  Not  merely  are  there  large  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, like  West  Ham,  with  an  immense  urban  population, 
but  there  arc  also  within  the  present  Board  of  Works  i-vreo, 
districts  in  l.ewish.im,  Phimstead,  and  elsewhere,  which  are 
essentially  rural,  and  the  lelention  of  which  within  the 
Metropolitan  limit  is  at  least  deserving  of  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  Corporation  and  City  of  London  the  "CnR- 
Metropolis  contains  what  art  inaccurately  termed  "'  the  Cor-  ^''wVst- 
poration  and  City  of  Westminster."     The  area  of  this  City  is  "'wtm. 
supposed  to  he  co-tenninoiis  with  that  of  the  Borough  of  West- 
minster, but  the  term  "City"  is  ns  inapplicable  to  it  as  the 
terra  Cor^ioralion  is  inapplicable  to  the  body  of  gentlemen  who 
exercise  authority  within  it.     There  is  no  Town   Corporate 
with  a  Bishop,  but  there  is  a  Cathedral  Church.     This  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  traces  back  its  history  to  the  day* 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  having,  when  a  refugee  in 
Normandy,  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  if  Cod  would  free 
him  from  his  distress,  was  afterwards,  on  ascending  the  Knglish 
throne,  relieved  from  this  vow  by  the  Pope  on  cotidition  of  his 
o 
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cxpeading  a  sum  e«iuivatent  to  the  cost  of  his  pilgrimage  in 
raising  a  &tirine  to  St.  Peter.     A  monastery  oa  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  which  had  suiTered  miich  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  was  rebuilt,  and  endowed  by  charter  with  absolute 
jurisdiction  over  surrounding  land.     For  more  than  500  years 
the  area  around  the  Church  of  St  i'eter's  at  ^V'estininsier  wi 
under  the  direct  control  of  ihe  Abbots  and  Monks  of  St.  PetcrJ 
and,  at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  this  was  found  to 
by  Cir  the  richest  found.ttion  in  the  kingdom, 

Henry  "\^III.  changed  the  monastery  into  a  College 
Secular  Canons  under  the  government  of  a  Dean,  but  in  1541 
he  again  changed  it  into  a  Bishopric  with  a  Bishop,  Dean,  and 
twelve  Prebendaries,  and  for  a  diocese  the  whole  County 
Middlesex  exceiii  Fulham.  Since  that  time  the  term  "City' 
lias  been  applied  to  Westminster,  and  the  name  was  not  lost" 
when  die  Bishopric  was  dissolved  by  King  Edward  VI.  After. 
having  been  placed  once  again  under  <i  Dean  by  King  Edward 
and  restored  to  the  monks  by  Queen  Maty,  Westminster  wa 
by  letters  jmtent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  erected  iato  a  CoUego' 
under  the  government  of  a  Dean,  Canons,  and  Prebendaries, 
and  all  the  privileges  and  customs  of  the  old  monastery  ex- 
tended to  it.  Confirmatory  letters  patent  were  granted  by 
King  James  I.,  with  full  manorial  and  other  rights  over  the 
whole  City  of  Weslminster  except  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy,     ^h 

These  powers,  which  ate  of  various  kinds,  are  now  nevei^| 
exercised;  and  a  division  of  the  city  made  in  1585  into  Iweli-e 
wards,  each  of  them  10  be  under  the  Eoveromeat  of  a  Uurgess 
appointed   by   the  ecclesiastical  nilera,   practically  do   longer 
exists.     These  Burgesses  were  entitled  to  exercise  the  same 
authority  as  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  and  power  was] 
given  to  the  Dean  and  Burgesses  together  to  mafcc  orders  focj 
the  good  government  of  the  inhabitants.     An  Act  of    Kinj 
George  II.,  passed  in    1756,   makes   further   provision  wit! 
respect  to  the  government  of  the  city.     Many  other  Act 
of  Pftrliimcat  were  subsequently  passed,  affecting  clcanin^j 
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p:t7iQg,  lightuig,  and  ttie  prcveuiing  of  nuUances  in  th^  city^ 
but  the  only  municipal  work  now  undertaken  by  the  Dean 
and  Bui^esses  of  Westminster  appears  to  be  the  appwnt- 
ment  of  an  Inspector  of  \^''cights  and  Measures. 

There  are  sixteen  Burgesses  and  sixteen  Assisunt  Burgesses, 
appointed  annually  in  Eastcc  week,  according  to  old  custom, 
ITie  officers  of  the  "  Corporatioii"  consist  of  the  Itein  of  West- 
miuster,  a  High  Stcwan],  a  Deputy  High  Steivaid,  a  Toura 
Clerk,  a  Hi^h  Constable,  a  Crier  and  Mace-beaicr,  a  Sum«>on- 
ing  Officer,  a  High  BailitT,  and  a  Deputy  Bailiff.  W'c  have  not 
space  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  functions  discharged 
by  these  officers.  There  is,  moreover,  a  "  Clerk  of  the 
Markets,"  but  there  are  no  markets ;  and  there  is  a  "  Searcher 
of  the  Sancliur)-,"  but  Wcstmiaalcr  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
refuge  for  the  "  abandoned  miwrcants  "  who,  as  Maitland  tells 
us,  formerly  lived  (here  in  impunity  and  open  defiance  of  justice 
tmdcr  the  chirter  of  sanctuary  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  income  of  the  "Corporation"  consists  of  the  sum  of 
j^Soo  a  year,  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the  fines  levied  by 
ihc  Court  of  Burgesses.  Thus  there  are  not  many  festivities  ; 
and  the  silver  siiuff-bax,  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  js  in 
more  frequent  jequisiiion  than  the  loving  cup  presented  by 
Maujice  Pickering,  cunturiei  ago.  The  whole  institution  is 
moribund;  and  when  uniform  regulations  are  made  for  the 
execution  throughout  I-ondon  of  the  law  as  to  weights  and 
measures,  and  also  for  the  performance  of  the  fonnal  duties 
now  discharged  by  the  Bailiff  of  Westminster,  the  "Coipora- 
lion"  nay  be  extinguisbed,  and  its  functions  absorbed,  to  the 
advantage  of  everybody  concerned.  The  ^£500,  paid  yearly 
out  of  the  Civil  List,  is  not  under  Parliamentary  control,  the 
amount  of  such  list  having  been  settled  for  the  present  relgii 
at  the  lime  of  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty.  The  income  may 
be  utilised  for  the  present  in  compensating  such  of  the  officers 
of  the  Corporation  as  cannot  be  usefiiUy  enlisted  in  the  ser\'icc 
of  a  new  municipal  authority. 
0  2 
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OP  In  addition  to  llie  City  of  London  ihere  is  another 
imperium  within  the  metropolitan  area,  and  that  is,  the 
government  of  the  Tower.  As  a  Roj*al  palnce  and  fortress, 
this  is  under  the  control  of  a  Field  Marshal  as  "  Constable  of ' 
the  Tower,"  assisted  bj.-  a  Deputy  Lieutenant,  a  full  official 
sLilT,  and  a  large  body  of  magistrates.  The  Courts  of  Kings 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  were  formerly  held  here,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  City.  The  Sovereign  frequently  lived 
here,  dovrn  to  a  period  within  200  years,  and  the  liberties  and 
franchises  of  the  To\yer  have  heen  repeatedly  the  subject  of ' 
examination  in  con$equence  of  the  conflicting  claims  and  privi- 
leges of  the  City.  They  appear  to  have  been  finally  set  out 
and  confirmed  in  letters  patent  granted  by  King  James  IL 

The  area  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Tower  has  been  curtailed  l;y 
the  Pohcc  Act,  and  under  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Act  and 
County  Court  Acts  its  criminal  and  ci%il  jurisdiction  would 
appear  to  have  been  to  a  large  extent  taken  away.  If  it  be\ 
stiU  regarded  as  a  Royal  fortress,  its  shadowy  jurisdiction  may 
be  permitted  to  remain  if  confin:d  within  the  hniita  of  the 
moat.  But  perhaps  the  time  mny  come  when,  ceasing  to  be , 
either  a  fomess  or  "  a  place  of  arms,"  it  night  safely  be  |]laced 
tinder  the  control  of  the  same  Council  which  directed  the 
management  of  other  places  of  public  resort  in  London. 

A!!  the  schemes  of  London  government  reform  introduced 
in  recent  years  have  provided  for  the  confititution  of  the 
metropolis  as  a  county  to  itself.  At  present  it  is  situated  in  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  SiiiTcy,  and  contains  within 
it  the  county  of  the  City  of  London.  In  many  respeets  the 
government  of  these  counties  remains  similar  to  the  govern- 
ment of  other  English  counties,  and  with  Lords  Lieutenant, 
High  Sherifls,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Clerks  of  the  Peace, 
they  take  no  cognizance  of  the  enormous  metropolitan  popula- 
tion within  them.  The  High  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  who  may 
be  regarded  Ks  the  principal  civil  representative  of  the  Crowm 
in  the  county,  is  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sheriff  of  the  I 
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privilege  exercised  by  the 


Cicy  by  the  Liverymen  of  the  City  Guilds,  meeting  in  Common 
Hail. 

If  London    is  constituted  a 
necessary  lo  decide  whether  the 

Crown  in  other  counties  sHaII  be  extended  to  London,  or 
whether  the  right  of  appointing  its  own  sheriff  shall  be  pie- 
served.  The  Sheri6w!clc  of  Middlesex  wan  first  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  London  by  a.  ch&ner  of  King  Henry  the  First. 
Ferlupi  a  sadsttctory  solution  of  the  question  might  be  found 
if  the  Crown  were  to  resiime  the  Sheriffwick  of  such  part  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex  as  lie«  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
to  grant  to  the  Corporition  the  SherifTwicV  of  such  jiaru  o(  the 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent  as  lie  within  such  area.  The  new 
Corporation  might  then  appoint  two  sheriffs,  one  with  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  one  with  jurisdiction 
on  the  south  side. 

The  special  Acts  which  have  been  passed  providing  for  Cnumy 
the  holding    of  two    sessions   of   the    Peace  in    Middlesex  ^j'™  ^  ic 
every   month   may  be  adapied    for    the    metroixititan  area,"-"':''*' 
and  the    Surrey  Sessionij   be  confmed  to  the  county  out- 
side the  metropolis.     The  various   matters   of  county  con- 
trol would  be  assumed  by  a  ncvr  Municipal  auihority,  and  an 
adjustment  made  of  the  proportionate  rights  of  the  district  in 
existing  lunatic  asylums  and  other  property.     The  necessity 
for  separate    rating   in   respect    to   county   matters  would  be 
removed-     U'llh    the    magistracy    of    aldermen     gone,    wilh 
stipendiary  magistiates  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
area,  and  with  the  licensing  authority  changed,  then  would 
scarcely  remain  any  useful  purpose  to  be  ser^'ed  in  London  by 
the  perpetiwiion  of  an  un|>ald  body  of  Justices  of  the  I'cacc. 

Under  the  Klemenlar>-  ii^ducation  Act,  t8;o^  London  was  Schuol 
made  the  subject  of  special  treatment.     The  whole  metropolis  i^^Sw 
was  unitcdintooneschool  district,  with  Icn  diviaons  for  electoral 
purposes.     The  desirability  of  csuWishing  ten  separate  School 
Boards  in  London  was  the  subject  of  much  an:uous  thought 
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on  the  part  of  the  pronioters  of  ihe  Education  Act,  but  the 
balance  of  advantage  pointed  to  one  Board  for  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis.  The  decisiou  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
possible  results.  It  was  found  lha.t  a  public  body  to  which  the 
Legislature  had  assigned  almost  plenary  power  in  educational 
matters  was  an  object  of  ambition  to  a  class  of  men  who  had 
never  before  volunteered  for  municipil  work.  Men  occupying 
prominent  positions  in  the  educational  world,  or  who  had 
formed  througli  experience  or  study  pronounced  opinions  upon 
ediieaiional  questions,  were  found  willing  to  devote  several 
hoars  a  week  from  their  busy  lives  to  the  work  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  educational  system  for  the  metropolis.  And 
nobly  has  that  work  been  performed.  During  the  first  nine 
years  of  its  life  the  Board  settled  (Inally  the  character  of  ihe 
public  education  which  should  be  given,  the  limits  to  which  it 
should  extend,  and  the  principles  which  ou^ht  rightly  to  control 
the  government  of  a  vast  educational  system  in  London.  That 
work  is  now  doue,  and  large  numbers  of  children  are  receiving 
in  London  Board  Schools  a  substantial  and  practical  educa- 
tionn!  training. 

With  their  work  accomplished,  the  founders  of  die  system 
have  in  some  cases  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  Board, 
and  their  plaros  have  been  taken  by  otiiers,  who  are  not 
perhaps  all  of  the  same  type.  IJut  the  machinery  is  now  per- 
fected and  at  work,  and  Uitle  remains  but  to  adapt  it  to  the  ex- 
tended conditions  of  the  town,  and  watch  over  its  smooth  run- 
ning. Even  if  it  were  true  that  there  were  depreciation  in  the 
type  of  members  of  the  School  Board,  as  is  sometimc-i  alleged, 
this  would  not  therefore  furnish  any  ground  for  the  assertion 
sometimes  made  that  the  necessary  tendency  of  elected  muni- 
cipal bodies;  is  to  depreciate  in  character. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  proportion  of 
children  between  3  and  13  years  of  age  in  England  and 
Wales  was  aj'sS  per  100  persons,  but  that  in  London  the 
proportion  was  only  20-86.      If  this  proportion  be  applied 
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to  ihc  recent  census  of  Ui«  district  orer  which  the  London 
School  Boird  exercises  its  sway,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
nnmber  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  metropolis  is 
799,437.  It  has  been  found  tliat  aliout  onesevcnlh  of 
the  cbildKQ  in  London  beloog  to  the  clasftes  which  are  able 
to  pay  9d.  a  week  or  upwards.  Deducting  this  one-seventh, 
tbeie  FCnuin  in  London  685,340  children  with  Fcs|)ea  to  whom 
tiie  Board  have  the  responslbiliir  of  seeing  that  their  receive 
efficient  clemenUry  education.  In  certain  cases  al»  the  BoAid 
is  now  entitled  to  retiuire  attendance  .it  school  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  70,000  children  between  13  and  14  years 
of  age.  It  is  needful,  however,  to  nutlce  many  deductions  on 
sccotint  of  the  necessary  absence  of  children  from  various 
causes,  so  that  the  total  number  of  school  places  which 
ought  to  be  absolutely  provided  is  soinowhnt  more  than 
tioo,ooo.  The  present  provision  in  etbcient  voluntary  sdiools 
in  London  is  366,071,  and  in  Board  schools  336,034,  making  a 
total  of  5o:,09S.  There  is,  ihercforc,  slili  a  great  deficiency  yf 
school  accommodation  ;  l>«t  as  schools  for  nearly  100,000  chil- 
dren are  already  in  v.irious  stages  of  progress,  it  is  probable  that 
before  very  long  this  great  educational  agency  will  he  abreast 
of  the  necessities  of  the  time.  The  effect  of  the  system  in  I  Pinion 
has  been  to  weed  out  the  inefficient  class  of  voluntary  schools, 
so  tlmt  those  now  remaining  are  well  able  to  hold  their  own  .and 
STipply  a  distinct  public  %-ant,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  only  two  were  Iransfcnred  to  the,  London  SrJiool  Hoard  in 
1880-81. 

The  bnildings  of  the  Board  are  erected  with  great  nulMriis*, 
care  and  solidity,  and  the  convenience  and  corapk-tcness  of  ^f -'Jv!,"]^'^ 
their  arrangements  arc  the  result  of  the  fullest  consideration '"ft  *=-j 
and  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  The  genenil  regulations 
OS  to  Eubjeots  taught  are  of  course  controlled  by  the  new 
Code  issued  by  the  Education  Department  ai  Whitehall, 
but  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  die  percentage  of  pasnics  in  reading,  writing  and 
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ariihnelir  is  nearly  6  p«r  cent,   higher  in    London  than   in 
the    provinces.      'I'he  acrtiii   average   of    education    is    also  ■ 
rising    fast;    in    iSyS  i    in    5    of  the  children   reached  the 
Fourth  Standard,  in  iSSi  the  number  had  risen  to  1  in  3. 

The  net  expenditure  on  school  maintenance  per  child 
was^i  I2S.  Sd.  in  1874,  and  j^i  12s.  gd.  in  1S81 ;  but  the 
gro&s  cost  has  been  recenlly  some  25s.  per  head  higher  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  number  of  new  schools  ;  this 
cost  will,  however,  rapidly  lessen  as  the  school  accommodation 
approaches  completion.  The  distribution  of  the  teaching  staff 
is  arranged  on  the  principle  of  allowing  to  a  head  teacher  or  a 
pupil  teacher  30  children,  and  to  an  u^sisiant  adull  teacher  60 
children.  The  average  salary  of  an  adult  male  teacher  is 
£ti4,  being  ^33  more  than  the  average  of  provincial  schools; 
the  average  of  an  adult  female  teacher,  ^i  o5,  being  an  average 
of  jCi^  more  than  in  the  provinces, 
t-  At  present  the  educational  system  of  London  sufTers  in 
comparison  with  many  others,  especially  in  America,  from  the 
absence  of  efficient  normal  schools  and  training  colleges.  The 
School  Board  controls,  through  a  Bye-laws  Committee,  Che 
attendance  at  botli  Board  and  voluntary  schools  throughout 
the  metropolis,  but  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  has 
never  been  higher  than  So'4 — the  attendance  in  188a  This 
compares  well  with  olher  towns,  such  as  Birmingham  with  73, 
or  Bristol  ivith  65,  but  is  not  a  satisfactory  (inid  proportion. 
The  working  of  the  compulsory  law  is  found  to  he  attended 
with  greater  harshness  since  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1879  changed  the  penalty  from  fine  and  imprisonment  lo  fine 
and  distress.  The  Scliool  Board  has  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  large  numhers  of  children  from  vagabond  life.  It  has 
three  Industrial  Schools  under  its  ovm  management,  and — - 
reckoning  phces  clsewhcre^has  3,150  children  in  schools 
of  this  class.  Of  these  children  more  than  90  per  cenL  turn 
out  well.  The  conjoint  working  of  the  I^ndon  educational 
system  and  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  is  rapidly  reducing 
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juvenile  crime  in  llic  metropolis.  In  1870  the  number  of 
juvenile  comniitments  ivas  10,000,  i;tnd  in  iSSo  very  Uttlc  more 
than  lulf  that  number.  Truant  boys,  and  boys  over  whom 
parents  have  no  contTot,  are  sent  for  short  periods  to  a  truant 
scliool  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  The  discipline  ai  the 
school  is  severe,  but  judging  from  the  fact  ihai  the  average 
attendance  at  school  of  children  after  Ifiaviog  it  is  92  per  cent, 
it  would  seem  to  be  effectual. 

The  Scliool  Board  for  Tendon  is  a  remarkable  illustration  pptniliof 
of  the  pussibility  of  a  central  authority  conlroUing  the  details  noarri 
of  a  great  metropolitan  work.  Whilst  the  School  Board  Liys  w^  ""•' 
down  the  general  principles  upon  which  particular  questions  are  meoL 
to  he  decided,  the  actual  delail  work  is  carried  out  by  officers 
working  under  the  direction  of  committees.  The  mcmbera 
of  each  of  Uie  ten  divisions  meet  aho  as  a  separate  committee 
to  consider  the  requirements  of  tlie  division.  They  control 
lor  the  divi&ion  the  action  of  the  Superintendent  and  Visitors 
— ofEceis  whose  function  is  that  of  enforcing  attendance 
of  cliildrcn  at  school.  They  also  exercise  a  general  con- 
trol over  the  appointment  of  Managers,  and  part  of  the 
action  of  the  divisional  commitlees.  It  is  usual  to  place 
three  or  four  schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood  under  the 
control  of  a  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  known  as 
Scliool  Managers,  who  visit  the  schools,  watch  the  conduct  of 
the  teachers,  examine  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  advise 
upon  the  fee  to  be  charged  in  new  schools,  decide  iijwn 
applications  for  remission  of  fees,  examine  and  select  candidates 
for  the  post  of  teadier,  and  otlierwise  act  in  the  management 
of  the  schools.  As  a  rule  their  action  is  confirmed  when 
necessary,  and  teachers  or  assistants  selected  by  them  are 
generally  appointed  by  the  Board.  School  Managers  are 
appointed  by  the  School  Board  on  the  nomination  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  for  the  particular 
division  in  which  the  group  of  schools  to  which  they  are 
appointed  is  situated.      The  service  which  these  ladies  and 
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gentlemen  h-ive  rendered  throughout  T/)ndon  has  materially 
assisted  tlie  School  Goord  system,  and  they  would  probably 
remain  in  any  future  system.  They  very  usefully  supple- 
ment the  local  Itnowledgc  and  control  of  the  diviMonol 
nieiiibera 

Tlic  capital  expenditure  of  the  Board  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1881,  was  /^.Sf>(|<^75•  01  this  sum  ^^395,430  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  buildings,  nnd 
j£'70i9SS  in  payment  of  interest  and  the  repayment  of  principal 
on  loans.  The  current  expenditure  of  the  Hoard  for  the  same 
period  -was  ^668,98 1 .  'i  his  sum  included  ^Si,  1 1 6  for  adminis- 
tration, ;fj9,oai  contributions  to  industrial  schools,  ^^10,49}' 
for  sundry  fittings  and  furniture,  and  ^^566,346  for  school  main- 
tenance. This  latter  sum  was  on  an  average  attendance  for  the 
year  of  198,395  children,  Amongst  the  expenses  of  school 
maintenance  were  : — Salaries  of  teachers,  j£^435,o53  ;  furniture 
and  cleaning,  ^31,633  ;  rent  nnd  rates,  ^31,696;  books, 
apparatus,  and  stationery,  ;^38,905  ;  repairs,  ;^I4,I34;  fuel 
and  light,  ^12,150  I  sundries,  ^11,843,  making  a  gni&s  cost  per 
child  of  j^2  178,  id.  Towards  this  cost  in  the  same  period  the 
Board  received  from  sources  other  than  loans  or  rates  the  sura 
ol^  ;£'4'(394i  being  at  the  rate  of  ^1  4s.  4d.  per  child,  nnd 
making  the  net  cost  jCi  las.  gd.  The  receipts  included 
;^i5i,288  for  Government  grant,  ^Sr/139  for  school  fees,  and 
£7,465  from  simdry  sources.  The  Oovcmmcnt  grant  averaged 
15s.  4d.  per  child,  and  the  school  fees  8s.  3d.  per  child.  The 
Ifttal  capital  and  current  expenditure  of  the  ye.Tr  was,  therefore, 
^1,335,356,  Towards  this  sum  there  were  actually  received  of 
Parliamentary  grants  ^i&3,469,  and  from  loans  towards  the 
capital  expenditure  ^39S,4ao,  mnking  togctlicr  Xss8,8S9, 
and  le.nving  a  net  expenditure  of  £(i'j(>,^6(}.  Towards  this 
there  was  received  from  rifles  during  the  year  ^^619,623,  being 
at  the  rale  of  somewhat  over  6d.  in  the  pound. 

The  liabilities  of  the  Board  at  the  end  of  tlte  year  were 
;f4j349>«'3-     Of  this  sum  ^^3,446,767  was  borrowed  from 
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the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis^ioneis,  and  ^571,600  from 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  \\'orks.  The  balance  represents 
otlicr  liabililics  of  the  Board,  The  toul  expcndilure  for  pur- 
chase of  laud  uji  to  the  end  of  March,  r88o,  was  ;£i,57*)i447i 
for  building  of  schools  ^^3,287,139,  and  for  school  furniture 
^113,649.     The  lolal  amount  of  loans  repaid  is  ^i^j,i$i. 

There  are  few  institutions  in  London  that  could  l>c  so 
readily  absorbed  into  a  centm!  iminifJpa]  system  as  the  School 
Board.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  and  for  the  purpose  of 
avtuding  needless  friaion,  it  might  be  wise  lo  omii  any 
provUians  for  this  initpose  from  a  new  incorporating  Act,  and 
the  matter  might  be  relegated  to  the  consideration  of  the  new 
Corporation,  who  might,  if  they  thought  fit,  aflcnvards  elaborate 
a  scheme  upon  the  matter;  but  with  the  London  educational 
system  settled  and  solidified,  its  working  might  be  very  safely 
cntnisted  to  an  Mucation  Committee  of  the  new  Council. 
There  would  in  such  c\ent  be  upon  the  Council  many 
members  of  former  School  Boards,  and  thus  the  continuity 
of  its  life  would  be  maintained.  A  committee  of  40 
members  might  contain  representatives  from  cvcr>'  part 
of  London,  and  might  xtry  well  have  referred  to  it  tlic 
whole  question  of  ihc  provision  of  public  libraries.  The 
XJnion  and  District  Schools,  and  also  the  Industrial  Schools, 
■would  he  under  its  control.  The  control  of  ihc  City  of 
London  School  and  the  Freeman's  Orphan  School  would 
b«  transferred  to  it,  and  probably  effective  action  ^•ouSd 
be  taken  with  regard  to  the  Chaneihouse  School,  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  other  educational  institutions. 

A  representative  Central  Council  in  London  controlling  the 
education  of  out  people,  the  maintenance  of  our  poor,  and  the 
provision  of  bbrarics  and  recreation  grounds  for  the  public, 
onld  be  likely  to  take  useful  action  in  the  direction  of  the 
utilisation  of  the  vast  endowments  left  for  the  education  and 
assistance  of  the  poor.  Some  years  ago  the  London  School 
Board,  after  investigating  into  the  fects  as  to  some  of  these 
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endow'meTit&,  thu  admi munition  of  whicli  is  now  iu  tlic  hands 
of  City  paruchial  auchoticies  and  of  City  Livery  Cora[xinios, 
made  a  claim   in  the  interests  of  ]-ondon  elementary  and 
suggested  indusuial  education    upon    sucli    funds   of   about 
;£i<o,ooo  a  year.     'I'his  claim  only  rcprt-sentcti  a  small  portion^^ 
of  the  funds  which  may  1>e  uUinulely  found  available  fo^H 
public  puqioses  in  London.     But  llie  London  Sdiool  Board, 
alihoiigh  representing  by  direct  election  neaily  four  millions  of 
people,  has  not  been  able  to  enforce  its  claim,  and  those  who 
arc  now  in  possession  of  these  funds  pay  no  regard  to  th^H 
suggestions  and  rci[iicsls  of  the  Board.  ^| 

Endow-  \Vhen  a  Central  London  Council  comes  to  take  this  ques* 

umirt  new  tton  In  hand,  a  practical  result  nay  be  confidently  anticipated. 
tio'tir"*  "^^"^  '"'S'''  '*•  re-appropriate  these  endowments  for  cducatioDal 
purposes  was  claimed  by  the  School  Board  on  many  grooods, 
and  cs|)Ctially  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  30th  sec- 
tion of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act.  1 869.  which  provides  for  the 
appropriation  to  educational  purposes  of  endowments  for  the 
giving  of  doles  in  money  or  kind,  marriage  portions,  redemp- 
tion of  prisoners  and  captives,  relief  of  prisoners  for  deht, 
loans,  apprenticeship  fees,  and  other  purposes  which  have 
failed  or  become  insignilicant  in  character  while  the  income 
lias  increased  abnormally.  The  circumstances  of  parochial  and 
other  endowments  in  the  City  of  London  hring  them  direct^ 
within  the  provisions  of  this  statute.  Where  the  property 
the  endowment  is  in  Cily  land  or  houses  it  has  enormous! 
increased  in  value,  but  the  objects  of  it  have  in  some  cose 
disappeared  altogether.  AVhere  the  gifts  to  the  poor  arc 
limited  10  City  areas,  there  are  now  no  poor  within  such  areas; 
where  money  is  left  to  apprentice  boys,  there  are  now  no  boys 
to  apprentice  ;  and  it  is  a  common  principle  of  equity  that  ihc 
charitable  objects  originally  intended  should  be  effected  by  as 
near  a  re-appropriation  as  may  be.  At  present  the  trustees  1 
these  endowments  cannot  find  outlets  for  them;  and  the  Cit 
parish  authorities  alone,  pay  more  than  ;£io,ooo  a.  ycav  out 
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charit)-  funds  tovards  lessening  tlie  poor  rate  paid  by  house- 
holders in  wealthy  City  parishes. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  much  intricacy,  but  the  facts 
arir  becoming  more  fully  known,  and  whrn  a  representative 
body  has  completely  nscerlaint;d  tliem  it  will  be  able  to  surest 
Buch  a  reapproprialion  as  shall  be  in  acconlancc  with  prece- 
dent, and,  whilst  duly  teg^arding  the  intention  of  founders,  may 
also  be  just  to  the  poorer  citizens  of  the  capital  for  whose 
benefit  the  funds  were  mainly  intended. 

In  dealiiig  with  the  existing  forms  of  go^-emmcnl  in  London  Piw"  '- 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  very  much  with  respect  to  llie  ndnii--^],,^,,!,,^ 
nislT.ition  of  the  Poor  Law,  except  so  far  as  such  aduninist ration  ''* 
presents  features  pccidiar  to  the  metropolis.  For  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses London  has  been  dealt  with  specially  since  the  passing  of 
the  Houseless  Poor  Acts  of  1S64-65,  and  the  completer  mea- 
sure known  as  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  18O7,  For  Poor  E^w 
purposes  I^ondon  is  divided  into  five  districts,  and  ttlrty 
unions  or  parishes.  The  variations  in  population  and  rateable 
value  between  these  thirty  areas,  each  under  its  separate  Board 
or  Guardians,  is  very  considerable.  About  twoihirds  of  the 
Guardians  are  elected  by  voting  papers,  each  householder 
having  one  vote  for  each  ^"50  rateable  value  of  his  house  up 
to  £t$o.  He  may  thus  have  six  votes  if  his  rent  is  over 
£7$o,  and  if  he  is  also  owner  of  such  a  house  he  would  have 
six  more  votes.  These  votes  cannot,  however,  be  cumulated. 
The  number  of  elected  Guardians  is  supplemented  by  nomi- 
nated Guardians,  a  body  which  includes  all  tlie  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 


Since  iSrtj  a  Nfetropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  has  been  Meiroi 
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available  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatic  and  insane  poor ;  of 
persons  suffering  {rum  contagious  and  infectious  diseases ;  for  the  ^"°''- 
payment  of  salaries,  of  compensations,  of  registration  fees,  of 
vaccination  fees,  and  other  matters;  the  relief  of  cisual  paupers; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
indoor  poor.    This  fund  is  levied  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 
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whole  metropolis^  and  covers  43*3  per  cent  of  the 
poor  relief  in  Loiidoo.     The  amount  paid  lo  this  fund  in  18S0 
was  ^^769,648.      Under  tliis  sysl<n]i  tli<;  richer  districts 
London  contributed  lo  the  poorer  the  sum  of  ^^i  7 1,591. 
ird"^lmioor        ^^"^  '°^'  amount  paid  for  Metropolitan  Poor  Relief 
,  undOiii-     I  SSo  was  jC'i8'7t973j  being  about  los,  per  head  of  the  po 
'  *'  iation,  and  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  is.  sjd.  in  Xht  £  (the  low 

rale  for  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  1S77,  which  was  the 
same).  There  was  exijended  in  :S8o  on  indoor  relief  (which  in- 
cluded inmates  of  workhouses,  infirrnarics,  sepajatc  and  district 
schools,  asylums  for  imbeciles,  fever  and  small  pox  hospitals, 
certified  schools,  institutions  for  deaf,  dunib,  and  blind,  con- 
valescent homes  and  training  ships)  ^513,775,  and  for  out- 
door iclicf;£i96,43Z,  total  ^712,197.  The  outdoor  relief  Is 
now  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Stftiisiieaof  The  number  of  paupers  in  London  in  iSSowas,  indooc 
iCS*"!.  4Si2S"»  outtioor  50,665,  total  98,916,  or  27  per  1,000  on 

mated  populauon.     In  1871  the  proportion  was  47  per  1,0 
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In  December,  18S0,  there  were  in  twenty  infirmaries  and 
asylums,  7,544  persons ;  in  four  Metropolitan  District  asylums, 
4,736  ;  in  seven  asylum  hospitals,  836 ;   in   forty  workhouses, 
35,362 ;  and  in  eighteen  pauper  schools  and  one  training  ship, 
11,026.    Forty-seven  dispensaries  have  been  estiiblishcd  for 
benefit  of  the  outdoor  poor,  at  which,  more  than  one  miUi< 
prescriptions  were  made  up  In  18S0. 

The  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  186;,  provided  for  the  roaibr 
nation  of  unions  and  parishes  into  asylum  districts,  and  th^^ 
erection,  support,  and  maintenance  of  asylums  for  the  relief  i^H 
the  sick,  insane,  or  infirm  metropolitan  poor.  A  body,  since 
known  as  "The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,"  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  Board  to  manage  asylums  provided  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  and  the  whole  metropolis  was  combined  into  a  dis- 
trict, termed  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  The  cost  oC 
managing  the  asylums  is  defrayed  rateably  over  th( 
metropolis,  but  the  expenses  of  inmates  are  chargeabli 
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unions  or  parishes  whence  they  come.  Of  ihe  sixty  menibcis  of 
the  Board  fifteen  arc  nominated  by  tlic  Local  Government 
Board,  and  forty-five  elected  by  the  unioiis  and  parishes.  The 
Board  hjtvc  purchased  sites  and  built  hospitals  in  >rarious  parU 
of  I^ndon  ;  but  that  part  of  their  jurisdiction  which  extends  to 
the  poor  su^cring  from  infectious  diHcasc  has  been  the  subject 
of  tnudi  adverse  action  on  the  part  of  inhabitants  of  llic  dis- 
tricts where  Iheir  hospiUils  were  placed.  After  much  Ittigotton, 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  Act  of  1S67  does  not  confer  ujion 
the  Board  any  right  to  nuiniain  a  hospital  if  it  should  prove  to 
be  a  nuisance  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  There  is 
rMB^'evidence  to  »hutv  tiut  siiuU-pox  hoapitah  become  nestj 
S'wiltagion  to  surrounding  districts,  and  this  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Board  has  been  attended  with  extreme  difKculty.  Some 
of  its  hospitals  have  been  closed,  and  it  is  not  iinprobaUc 
that  the  system  of  iiggiegatiiig  lar^e  numbt;r3  of  patients  under 
the  roof  of  one  single  hospital  vrill  receive  reconsideration. 

The  Board  expended  in  i88o;^373,377.  Of  this  jC9^i79° 
was  exjx:ndcd  in  the  tnaintcnaiKic  and  funeral  of  piitients. 
The  other  items  of  ejtpcnditurc  arc  concerned  with  the  main- 
teoflnce  of  the  hoEpitils  under  the  charge  of  the  Board, 
nnd  range  from  a  sum  of  ^'32,243  for  the  salaries  of  oRiceis, 
down  to  the  interesting  item  of  ^861  for  tobacco  and  snufE 
The  local  expenditure  waa  divided  amongst  the  hospiwls 
undfit  charge  of  tlic  Board  a.s  follows ; — Catcrham  Asylum, 
^52,525  ;  I^eavesden  Asylum,  £^6,^41  ;  Daienth  Schools 
and  Asylum,  ^30,606 ;  The  Kxmouih  Training  Sliip  and  In- 
firmary. Xsi.i;?;  Deptfonl  Hospiul,  ;^ai,87S  i  Homerton 
Fever  Hospital,  ^15,644;  Honitrton  Sniall-Pcx  Hospital, 
^10,384;  Stockweil  I-^cver  Hospital,  £^,^o^ ;  Fulham  Hos- 
pital, jC7,72Z;  Stockweil  Small-Pox  Hospital,  ^£6,566.  The 
central  office  expenses  were  ;^5,594.  The  amount  of  loans 
repaid,  ^18,493.  'I'hc  total  outstanding  liabilities  of  the 
Metropolitan  /Vsyluau  Board  on  the  a6th  day  of  March,  i^Sr, 
was  jC&Jifi49- 
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The  whole  working  of  the  Poor  Law  system  in  London  is 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Local  Cjovernraent  Board,  but 
ihe  great  necessity  of  the  situation  is  the  establishment  of  a 
central  municipiil  authority,  Such  authority  would  -  be  able 
to  reduce  to  a  system  the  varying  practices  of  different  Boards 
as  to  the  methotl  of  dealing  with  appHcationa  for  medical  aidj 
for  poor  law  relief,  and  other  matters.  Such  an  authority 
would  also  control  the  workhouse  system  of  the  metropolis, 
classify  completely  the  inmates,  and  distribute  the  cost  of; 
infirmaries  and  sick  asylums  over  the  whole  metropolis.  II 
would  also  probably  extend  the  Common  Poor  Fund  system  to 
the  whole  poor  law  expenditure. 

Owing  to  the  controlling  hand  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  action  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  London  is  not 
so  widfly  varying  as  that  of  the  Vi-stries  and  Histrict  Boards. 
But  if  the  whole  work  of  poor  relief  could  be  directed  from  an 
administrative  centre,  there  would  be  a  great  saving  of  cost  and 
a  great  gain  in  efficiency.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  the  first 
instance  any  proposal  would  be  made  to  transfer  the  poor 
law  system  to  any  central  municipal  Council,  but  before  sucll 
council  had  been  long  constituted  the  .idvant.^gcsand  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  transfer  would  become  apparent,  and  means  taken 
to  effect  it,  The  performance  of  the  various  duties  now  dis- 
charged by  boaids  of  guardians  could  be  discharged  by  local 
committees,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  transfer 
of  such  functions  to  such  committees  would  endow  the  l.-itter 
with  sufficient  importance  to  make  them  objects  of  legitimate 
ambition  to  good  men  in  each  district,  and  especially  to  lh« 
better  class  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  discharging  the 
work  of  Poor  Law  Guardians.  The  advantage  of  having 
a  directly  elected  central  council,  controlling  expenditure  upon 
workliouses,  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  union  and  district 
schools,  and  other  matters,  would  be  sho'wn  in  an  enormouSi 
saving  of  the  cost  of  supply,  and  in  a  unification  and  systetna- 
tisaiion  of  procedure  which  would  be  of  great  advantage. 
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It  is  possible  that  in  some  (brm  the  control  of  the  Local  Final  Con* 
Government  Board  might  bfi  usefully  continued  for  a  time,  but  cjwporv 
that  might  well  remain  for  decision  after  a  fuU  examination  of '■*"'• 
iion,  and  an  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  new 
The   position   of  tlie    ifetropolitan   Asylums   Hoard 
and  its  v£ry  peculiar  jurisdiction  would  necessitate  the  con- 
sideration hy  the  now  Cor]>oTation  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
whole  question  of  poor  relief,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
consolidation  of  system  and  the  direct  control  of  all  expendi- 
ture which  would  prove  advantageous  in  all  other  matters  of 
municipal  government,  would  also   be    found  beneficial  here. 
The  Royal  and  other  Hospitals  of  the  Metropolis  would  come 
tuodcr  an  even  more  direct  control  than  that  which  would  exist 
Bllgh  members  of  the  Council  being  apiroiiited  governors. 
With  the  clasiiirication  of  the  poor  in  separate  workhouses ;  Result  oi 
the  establishment  of  casual  vrnrds ;  a  settlement  of  the  character  t^ni^ 
of  the  labour  test ;  the  extent  and  nature  of  gratuitous  medical 
the  settlement  of  the  principles  of  out-door  and  in-door 
iW ;  of  the  uiclhod  of  dealing  with  tlie  houseless  poor,  of  the 
sick  and  infirm  poor,  and  the  poor  suffering  from  contagious 
disease  ;  with  the  care  and  chissificatittn  of  the  lunatic  and  in- 
sane poor;  the  control  of  public  vaccination  ;   and  the  control 
I  and  adaptation  of  existing  charities  and  charitable  foundation^ 
a  Committee  of  the  new  Corporation,  coi«ix)scd  of  representa- 
tives from  various  metropolitan  districts,  might  occupy  itself 
and  the  Corporation  for  a  lengthened  period.     But  the  result 
would  be  in  all  respects  for  the  public  advantage. 
I        The  union  of  parish  clerlts,  for  tiie  preparation  of  tables  of  RlT*"^ 
mortality,  hrst  made  in  1561  m  the  various  panshes  of  the  lunu. 
iDetropolis,  and  continued  down  to  the  present  century,  was  a 
purely  voluntary  union.     For  a  long  umc  the  parishes  acted 
together  fw  tlii$  purpose,  and  London  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  area  of  the  148  parishes  included  in  the  bills  of  mortality, 
The  union  of  parishes  for  this  purpose,  commencing  with  the 
defection  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1823,  was  gra- 
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dually  broken  up.  The  mortality  returns  previously  supplied  bjT 
the  pariah  cleric  h-ivc  now  been  collected  under  the  proviaioas 
of  the  various  Registration  Acts,  The  metropolis  of  ihei 
Registrar-General  is  nearly,  but  not  exacilj-,  coterminous  with- 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  lioiird  of  Works.  For  the 
purposes  of  Registration  London  is  divided  into  five  main 
divisions  and  Iwenty-cight  registration  districts.  The  minibef 
of  r^stnirs  and  nssistaut  icgistiars  in  each  di»tiict  varies 
according  to  the  population.  'ITie  number  of  officials,  exclu- 
sive of  those  at  the  central  otKcc,  is  between  two  and  three 
hundred.  The  cost  of  the  centr-nl  office  is  dL-fraycd  by  the 
imperial  Treasury.  The  cost  of  the  local  regisirarj  is  de- 
frayed out  of  the  London  Poor-rate,  and  their  appointment 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  v.-ir!ou.i  Boards  of  Guardians. 

The  poiico  force  of  London  is  under  two  separate  and  in- 
dependent jurisdictions.  The  management  of  the  police  force 
CODtroUtng  the  area  of  the  City  is  in  the  hant^s  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City.  The  management  of  the  metropolian 
police,  controlling  a  large  area  known  as  the  Metropolitan, 
Police  District,  is  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  outside  the  City  of  Ijandon  are 
therefore  deprived  of  (hat  control  over  the  forces  of  public 
order  which  provincial  corporations  to  a  large  extent  possess. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  required  to  defray  by  rate  the  same 
proportion  of  its  cost, 
Necvssiiy  Whatever    may    be    the    proper    hands    into  which   the 

p^lij^""™  control  of  the  l^ndon  police  shouM  be  "given,  there  can 
sjnieni.  |jg  [JO  question  that  the  present  duplicate  system  mu»t  be 
abolished.  Some  years  ago  Sir  Richard  Ma)-ne  pointed  out 
that  "  the  existence  of  a  detached  police  force  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  upon  which 
police  are  established  in  every  other  town  in  the  kingdom." 
The  Commissioners  of  1837,  condemning  the  duplicate  system 
of  police  as  it  then  existed,  say,  "  IVe  can  sec  no  middla 
course  for  the  eslahlishnieiit  of  an  efficient  police  through  the 
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metropolis  between  placing  the  whole  under  a  metropolitan 
municipality  and  entrusting  t!ie  whole  to  coitnniissioncrs  or 
other  sinitUr  oiliceTs  imder  the  immediate  control  o(  your 
Majesty's  Government."  A  vigorotis  attempt  was  made  in 
1839.  by  Lord  Melbourne's  administration,  to  include  the  City 
police  in  the  metropolitan  system.  With  respect  to  the  City 
police  at  that  time,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
liad  reported  tiiat  "  if  a  scheme  should  be  contrived  for  incre-is- 
ing  vice  anJ  crime,  nothing  could  be  belter  calculated  than  the 
system  of  police  in  ilic  City  of  London."  '•  In  my  whole  ex- 
perience," said  Lord  Brougham,  "  I  have  never  seen  so  strong 
a  cettture,  so  unspaiing  a  condemnatioti,  passed  upoa  any 
Bystcra  whatever;  above  all,  upon  any  system  venerable  from  its 
antiquity,  most  of  all,  upon  any  system  touching  nearly  upon 
the  attributes  of  justice  1 "  With  their  own  system  condemned 
hy  every  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  pre- 
ceding forty-five  years  ;  condemned  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir 
Kobcrt  Peel,  and  every  leading  man  in  and  outof  P3riianient,the 
City  nevertheless  succeeded — by  means  which  Lord  Ilroughani 
dciioiiuced  in  scathing  language,  a  few  years  liter — ^in  defeating 
the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  unify  the  mettojtolit&a 
police  force. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ignominious  failure  of  Sir  Present 
iGeorge  Grey,  in  iStJj,  in  his  aitcnipt  to  nmnlgamate  the  two 
soUcc  forces.  It  was  the  Lsst  of  the  many  recommendations 
of  the  CommUsioners  of  185^  which  he  endeavoured  to  cany 
into  law.  So  it  remains  that  at  present  the  governing  st-ilutes 
of  the  mccropoliian  and  City  police  forces  are  the  a  &  3 
Vic,  c  47,  and  a  &  3  Vic,  c.  94.  The  Treasury  do  not 
contribute  to  the  City  Police  Force  as  they  do  to  the  Metro- 
politan Force,  so  that  the  Cit)'  now  pays  a  Lirge  sum  which 
would  be  recouped  by  the  Treasury  if  the  system  were 
unified.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine  the  special  func- 
tions of  this  civil  force,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  dbcharged.  Some  of  those  functions  are  undoubtedly 
p  z 
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such  as  should  Ic  in  the  hands  of  a  municipal  authority.  The 
inspection  of  cabs,  omnibuses,  public  c&rriages  and  hones,  the 
regulation  of  street  traffic,  the  abatement  of  the  stnokc  nuisance, 
the  int^pectton  of  lodging  lioiiset,  and  matters  of  (liat  kind, 
clearly  come  within  this  category. 

Lord  John  Russell  laid  dawn  the  (rue  principle  of  police 
control  when  he  said  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  liands  of  thoi^e 
who  are  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  town.  ]o  a  certain 
sense,  therefore,  the  object  contended  for  by  the  City,  notwith- 
standing the  unprincipled  manner  in  which  it  was  pursued,  was 
a  constitutionally  Just  one.  With  the  control  of  our  police  in 
the  hands  of  Government,  the  responsibility  which  citiieas 
should  bear  in  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  their  town — a 
responsibility  which  was  (itlly  accepted  in  all  our  ancient 
systems  of  local  governirient  in  England — is  seriously  lessened, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  securities  for  public  liberty  re- 
moved. In  London,  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  disciplined 
army  of  10,000  men,  trained  to  tniliiary  movements,  unaccount- 
able to  either  Parliament  or  the  people,  but  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Home  Sccrcury  of  the  day.  Such  a  state  of 
things  may  be  not  untruly  described  as  a  usurpation  of  popular 
rights. 

A  new  central  authority,  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order,  ought  to  have  the  direction  of  the  civil  force 
tiuough  which  such  order  is  to  be  maintained.  A  provision 
for  the  transfer  of  the  metropolitan  police  force  from  the 
Home  Office  to  the  new  Corporation  might  be  included  in  its 
constituting  Act.  But  (here  arc  many  dillicuUies  and  jealousies 
in  the  way  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  an  influential  class  of  persona 
who  are  anxious  to  place  the  whole  police  force  of  the  country 
under  the  direct  control  ot  the  Govcroment.  The  introduction 
of  such  a  proviso!)  in  a  constituting  Act  would  therefore 
excite  much  opposition  from  people  who  might  otherwise  be 
willing  to  accept  the  principle  as  a  measure  of  London  reform. 
It  would,  perhaps,  therefore,  be  wiser  to  let  the  matter  stand 
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ovsT.  The  City  police  would  hccomc  an  appanage  of  any 
municipality  which  absorbed  or  cxtcndud  Uifi  City,  and  ihe 
proposiiion  in  the  Municipality  Bill  of  1880,  that  the  outside 
foccc  should  be  transferred,  after  a  scheme  to  lie  settled  by  the 
Home  SecieUry,  might  indicate  a  safe  solution  as  to  the  rest. 

The  present  metropolitan  police  district  extends  15  miles 
from  Charing  Cross.  Tlie  new  police  district  might  be  cotermi- 
nous with  the  new  municipalily,  whenever  its  boundaries  arc 
settled,  and  the  rest  of  the  present  police  district  be  absorbed 
in  the  various  counties  to  which  it  may  belong. 

The  City  police  in  1S80  cost  ^100,601,  of  which  the 
amount  expended  in  wages  was  ^70,698.  It  is  now  a  vciy 
efficient  body. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  iSSr.was  ;£i,r 76,074.  The  income 
from  rate  warrants  issued  to  the  various  places  within  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  was  ^555,843;  (kwn  Imperial  fundi, 
;^45[,iSi  ;  from  amounts  received  from  various  persons  and 
authorities  for  the  special  aervice  of  the  police,  ^t  27, 1 79  ;  on 
account  of  carriage  licensing,  ^27,655;  and  some  minur 
receipts.  The  expenditure  included  a  sum  of  j^i  18,005  ^o"' 
tributed  towards  the  Police  Superannuation  Fund.  This  sum 
forms  the  main  income  of  a  fund  which  now  ajnounts  to  more 
than  ;^  150,000. 

The  metropolitan  police  force  consisted  at  the  end  of  the 
1880  of  aj  superintendents,  (J03  in8]>eclors,  922  sergeants, 

l9i393  constables,  making  u  lota!  of  10,943.  Tiicre  wasan 
mcMise  of  145  during  the  year,  i  number  ^vhich  could  scarcely 
be  considered  excessive,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  1S80 
70  miles  of  fresh  streets  and  34,945  houses  were  added  within 
the  district.  The  duties  of  the  force  are,  upon  the  whole,  effi- 
ciently performed.  The  metropolitan  police  discharge  many 
'  duties  in  addition  to  the  primary  one  of  the  protection  of  the 
town.  No  less  than  10,860  children  and  3,338  adults  were 
reported  as  lost  or  mbsing;  2^,297  stray  dogs  were  seined  by 
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ciidowincQts,  the  adminiBtracion  of  wliicli  is  now  ia  tbe  hands 
of  Cily  parucliial  authorities  and  of  City  Li\-ery  Companies) 
nude  a  claim   in  the  intcrc&ts  of  London  cIcDiCDtary  and 
suggested  industrial   ediicntton    upon    such    funds  of   about 
j£'i6o,ooo  a  year.     This  claim  only  represented  a  small  ponioa^— 
of  the   funds  v-hlch  may  be  ultiiimtety  found  available  for^| 
public  purposes  in  London.     Etut  the  London  School  Itoard, 
although  representing  by  direct  election  nearly  four  millions  of^ 
people,  has  not  been  able  to  enforce  its  claim,  and  those  who^f 
are  now  in  possession  of  these  funds  pay  no  regard  to  the 
suggestions  and  requests  of  the  Boanl. 
Kn-io*-  When  a  Central  London  Council  comes  to  take  this  qu««- 

nndcrncw  tion  in  han<I,  a  practical  result  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 
rioiT""''  ^^^  "o''^  ^^  rc-appropriale  these  endowments  for  educational 
purposes  was  claimed  by  the  School  Board  on  many  grounds, 
and  cs]icciaUy  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  30th  sec- 
tion of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  which  provides  for  the 
appropriation  to  educational  purposes  of  endowments  for  the 
giving  of  doles  in  money  or  kind,  iiiairiage  portions,  rederap>^_ 
tion  of  prisoners  and  captives,  relief  of  prisoners  for  dcb^^H 
loans,  apprenticeship  fees,  and  other  purposes  which  have 
failed  or  become   insignificant  in  character  while  the  income 


has  increased  abnormally.  The  circumstances  of  parochial  and 
other  endowments  in  the  Cily  of  T,Gndon  bring  iheni  directly 
within  the  provisions  of  this  statute.  Where  the  jiroperty  of 
the  endowment  is  in  City  land  or  houses  it  has  enormous!; 
increased  in  value,  but  the  objects  of  it  have  in  &ome  cas 
disap])eared  altogether.  HTiere  the  gifts  to  the  poor  a: 
limited  to  City  areas,  there  arc  now  no  poor  within  such  areas ; 
where  money  is  left  to  apprentice  boys,  there  are  now  no  bo; 
to  apjircntice  ;  and  it  is  a  common  principle  of  equity  that  th 
cliaritable  objects  criminally  intended  should  be  effected  by 
near  a  re-appropriation  as  may  be-  At  present  the  inislccs  ol 
these  endowments  cannot  find  outlets  for  them  ;  and  the  Ci 
parish  authorities  alone,  pay  more  ih-in  ^to,ooo  a  year  out 
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charity  funds  towards  lessening  the  poor  rate  paiJ  bjr  house- 
holders in  wealthy  City  parishes. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  much  intricacy,  but  the  facts 
are  becoming  more  ftiUy  known,  and  when  a  reprcseniaiive 
body  las  completely  ascertniiied  ihein  it  will  be  able  to  suggest 
such  a  irappropciation  .is  aliall  be  in  accordance  with  prece- 
dent, and,  whilst  duly  regarding  the  intention  of  founders,  may 
also  be  just  to  the  poorer  citiiens  of  the  capital  for  whose 
bene6t  the  funds  were  mainly  intended. 

In  dealing  with  the  existing  forms  of  government  in  London 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  very  much  with  resiwct  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  i'ooT  Law,  except  so  far  as  liuch  adntin  intra  lion 
presents  features  peculiar  to  the  metropolis.  I'Or  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses London  has  been  dealt  with  specially  since  the  passing  of 
the  Houseless  Poor  .\cts  of  1864-65,  and  the  completer  mea- 
sure known  as  the  Metropolitaji  I'oorAct,  1867.  For  I'oor  Law 
purposes  Ixndon  is  divided  into  5ve  districts,  and  thirty 
unions  or  parishes.  The  variations  in  population  and  rateable 
value  between  these  thirty  areas,  each  under  its  separate  Board 
or  Guardians,  is  very  considerable.  About  Iwotliirds  of  the 
GoardiaDs  arc  elected  by  voting  papers,  each  householder 
having  one  vote  for  each  ^^50  rateable  value  of  his  house  up 
to  fC-S°-  ^^  ^^y  '''"*  '^''■^^  "■^^  votes  if  his  rent  is  over 
jC'S^i  3^^  ''"  he  is  also  owner  of  such  a  house  he  would  have 
six  more  votes.  These  voles  cannot,  however,  be  cumulated. 
The  number  of  elected  Guardians  is  supplemented  by  nomi- 
nated Guardians,  a  body  which  includes  all  the  Justices  of  tlie 
Peace. 

Since  1867  a  MeLropoiitan  Common  I'oor  Fund  lias  been 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatic  and  insane  poor  ;  of 
persons  suft'ering  from  contagiousand  infectious  diseases ;  forthe 
payment  of  salaries,  of  compensations,  of  registration  fees,  of 
vaccination  fees,  and  other  matters;  the  relief  of  casual  paupers; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  inaiiilcnancc  of 
indoor  poor.     This  fund  is  levied  o.i  the  rateable  value  of  the 
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whole  inetrojiolU,  and  covers  43'3  ])«  ctnt.  of  the  cost  of* 
poor  relief  in  London.     The  amiount  p;iid  to  this  fund  in  i86<S 
was  j^769,648.      Under  this  system  the  richer  dbtricls 
Londonconiributed  to  the  poorer  the  sum  of  ^^17 1,591. 

•(^'iw^or        '■*'*  ''*'^'  amount  [laid  for  Metropoiitao  Poor  Relief 
ioui-     iSSowas  ^1,817,972,  being  about  los,  p«r  head  of  the  |io| 
■  lation,  and  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  is.  sjd.  in  the  £,  (the  lowe. 
rate  for  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  iS;;,  which  was  the 
same).    There  was  ex|>end€d  in  1 8S0  on  indoor  rehef  (which  in- 
cluded inmates  of  workliouses,  infirinaties,  se|«irate  and  district 
schools,   asylums  for  imbeciles,  fever  and  small  pox  hospitals^ 
certified  schools,  institutions  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  con- 
valescent homes  and  training  ships)  ;£si3,y75,  and  for  ol 
door  relief  ;£rg8,42a,  total  ^712,197.     The  outdoor  relief 
now  less  than  one-hall'  of  what  it  was  len  years  ago, 
.Riaiuiiciaf       The  number  of  paupers,  in  London  in  18S0  was,  indc 

*upMism.  48,351,  outdoor  50,665,  total  98,916,  or  z?  per  1,000  on 

mated  population.     In  1S71  the  proportion  was  47  per  r.ooa* 
In  December,   1880,  there  were  in  twenty  infiruinries  and  sJck 
asyhitns,  7,944  persons;  in.  four  Metro|}olitan  District  as^lum^H 
4,736  i  in  seven  asylum  hospitals,  836 ;   in  forty  workhousc^^ 
25,362  i  and  in  eighteen  pauper  schools  and  one  liaining  ship, 
11,026.    Forty-seven  dispensaries  have  been  establiEhcd  for  ill 
benefit  of  the  outdoor  poor,  at  which  more  than  one  millic 
prescriptions  were  made  up  in  1S80. 

The  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1S67,  provided  for  the  coml 
nation  of  unions  and  parishes  into  asylum  diiitrias,  and  the^ 
erection,  support,  and  maintenance  of  asylums  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  insane,  or  inOim  metropolitan  poor.     A  body,  sine 
known  as  "  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,"  was  incorf 
rated  as  a  Board  to  manage  asylums  provided  in  pursuance 
this  Act,  and  the  whole  metropolis  was  combined  into  a  dia-" 
trict,  termed  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District.     The  cost  o(_ 
managing  the  asylums  is   defrayed  rateably  over   the  who! 
inetropoUs,  but  tlte  expenses  of  inmates  arc  chargeable  to 
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tuuonsorfonsIiesiwfaeDoetberoooK.  Of  the  sutjr  members  of 
tb«  Boon!  fifteen  ait  noouaittd  by  Ihc  Local  Government 
Board,  and  fony-five  elected  by  the  unions  and  parishes.  The 
Board  have  piirchased  sites  and  built  hospitds  in  t-arious  pom 
of  London  ;  but  thai  part  of  tbeir  junsdictioa  which  extends  to 
th«  poor  suficnog  ftom  infectious  disease  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  adverse  actioa  on  the  part  of  inhabiunts  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  their  hospiuU  were  placed.  After  much  litigation, 
it  lus  been  decided  that  the  .•\ct  of  iS6;  dixrs  not  coiircr  upon 
the  Board  any  right  to  luainUtn  a  bos^Mlal  if  it  should  prove  to 
be  a  nuisance  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  l~here  is 
much  evidence  to  show  that  small-pox  ho-%picals  become  nests 
of  contagion  to  sturouitding  districts,  and  this  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Board  has  been  attended  with  eaueme  difltculty.  Some 
of  its  bo^Htals  have  been  closed,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
thai  the  sj-stem  of  aggregating  Urge  numbers  of  patients  under 
the  roof  of  one  single  hospital  will  receive  Tcconsideratioti 

TIic  Board  expended  in  1880  j^373,37;.    Of  this  ^91,790  Incwaeuif 
W13  expended  in  the  maintenance  and  funoal  of  patients.  ^Iiuk^ 
ITie  other  items  of  expenditure  arc  concerned  with  the  tnain-  ■JJ?'*' 
tenance    of  the   hospitals   under   the  charge  of  tlie  Uoaidj  AE;hn»i 
and  range  from  a  sum  of  jCi^i^H  Tor  the  salaries  of  officers, 
down  to  the  interesting  item  of  £S6 1  for  tobacco  and  snu£ 
Thii   local   expenditure  was    divided  amongst  the  bos[»tak 
under  charge  of  the  Board  as  follows : — Caierham  .^sylani, 
j£s'>525',    Leavesden  .-Vsjlum,    ^^6,^41;    Darcnth   Schools 
and  Asylum,  ^^'30,696  ;  The  Exmouih  Training  Ship  and  In- 
Bjxn&ry,  jC32,f}j  ;  Deptfotd  Hospital,  £n,iTS  >  Homerton 
Fever  Hosjrilal,    ^15,644 ;   Homerton  Small-Pox    Hospital, 
jC^OfS&A;   StockwcU  Fever  Hospital,  •C9,702  ;  Fulhara  H08- 
pualt  ^£^7.7^3  i  Slockwell  Small-Pox  Hospital,  £6^66.    The 
central  office  expenses  were  ^£5,594.    The  amount  of  loons 
repaid,  ^18^93.      The   total  outstanding  liabilities  of    the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  on  the  >6th  day  of  March,  1S81, 
WW  j£^873,&49. 
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The  whole  working  of  the  Poor  Law  system  in  London  is 
under  the  direct  controli  of  the  Local  Government  Hoard,  but 
the  great  necessity  of  the  situation  is  the  establishment  o(  a ' 
centra!  municipal  aiithorily.      Such  authority  would- be  able 
to  reduce  to  a  8)*9tcm  the  varying  practices  of  different  Boards 
as  lo  tiie  method  of  dealing  with  applications  for  medical  aid,  ■ 
for  poor  law  relief,  and  other  matters.     Such  an  authority 
would  also  control  the   workhouse  system  of  the  melropolis, 
claasify  completely  the  inmates,  and  distribute  the  cost  of; 
infimnarics  and  sick  asylums  over  the  wholi>  metropolis.     It  i 
would  also  probably  extend  the  Common  Poor  Fund  system  to 
the  «holc  poor  law  expenditure. 

Owing  lo  the  controlling  hand  of  the  Ixjcal  Govemmcnt 
Board,  the  action  of  the  Boards  of  Guatdians  in  London  is  not 
so  iviildy  varying  as  that  of  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards. 
But  if  the  whole  work  of  poor  relief  could  be  directed  from  an 
administrative  centre,  there  would  be  a  great  saving  of  cost  and  \ 
a  great  gain  in  eflficicncy.  It  is  not  lilcdy  that  in  the  first 
instance  any  proposal  would  be  made  to  iransfer  the  poor 
law  system  to  any  central  municipal  Council,  but  before  such 
council  had  been  long  constituted  the  advantages  fl nd  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  transfer  would  become  apparent,  and  means  lakcn 
to  effect  it.  The  performance  of  the  various  duties  now  dis- 
charged by  boards  of  guardian?  could  be  discharged  by  local 
comniitlees,  and  there  C4in  be  but  little  doubt  lliat  the  transfer 
of  such  functions  to  such  committees  would  endow  the  latter 
with  sufficient  importance  to  make  them  objects  of  k'gitin:ute 
ambition  to  good  men  in  each  district,  and  especially  to  the 
better  class  of  those  who  have  bitheno  been  discharging  the 
work  of  Poor  taw  Guardians.  The  advantage  of  having 
B  directly  elected  central  council,  controlling  expenditure  upon 
workhouses,  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  union  and  di.strict 
schools,  and  other  matters,  would  be  shown  in  an  enormous 
saving  of  the  cost  of  supply,  and  in  a  unification  and  systema-j 
tisation  of  procedure  which  would  be  of  great  advontage. 
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It  Ls  possible  that  in  some  form  ihe  cnnirol  of  llie  I/wal  Final  Cm- 
Govcmmcnt  Hoard  might  be  usefully  continued  for  a  Ume.  but  Corpon"*^ 
thai  might  well  remain  for  dccisiur  after  a.  full  examiaaiion  of  "*"■ 
situation,  and  an  esliniati::   of  ihc  capacity  of  llie  new 

ijcil.  The  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
and  its  v«fy  peculiar  jurisdiction  would  necessitate  the  con* 
sideration  by  the  new  Corporation  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
whole  question  of  poor  relief,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  lliat  the 
consoUdatiou  of  system  and  the  direct  control  of  all  expendi- 
ture which  would  prove  advantageous  in  ail  other  matters  of 
municipal  government,  would  also  be  found  beaeficial  here. 
The  Royal  and  other  Ilospiuls  of  the  Mctropolb  would  come 
under  an  even  more  direct  control  than  that  which  would  exist 
through  members  of  tlie  Council  being  appointed  governors. 

With  the  chssiiication  of  the  poor  in  se|>arate  worlthouses;  RmuIu 
the  establishment  of  casual  wards ;  a  settlement  of  the  character  cwiwdij 
of  the  labour  test ;  the  extent  and  nature  of  gratuituus  medical 
relief;  the  seltlcnient  of  the  principles  of  out-door  and  indoor 
relief;  of  the  method  cf  dealing  with  the  houseless  poor,  of  the 
sick  and  inlirm  poor,  and  the  poor  suffering  from  contagious 
disease ;  with  the  care  and  cUsslficalion  of  the  lunatic  and  in- 
sane pour;  the  control  of  public  vaccination  ;  and  the  control 
an<l  adaptation  of  existing  charities  and  chaiitable  foundations, 
a  Committee  of  the  new  Corporation,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  various  metropolitan  districts,  might  occupy  itself 
and  the  Corporation  for  a  lengthened  period.  But  the  result 
would  be  in  all  respects  for  the  public  advantage. 

The  union  of  parish  clerks^  for  the  preparation  of  lablcB  of  Rqii*"*- 
mottaliiy,  first  nudo  in  1562  in  the  various  parishes  of  Ihe  tiuiu.  ' 
metropolis,  and  continued  down  to  the  present  century,  was  a 
purely  voluntary  union.  For  a  long  time  the  parishes  acted 
■  for  this  purpose,  and  London  came  to  be  regarded  »» 
i!'jQeHaf  the  148  parishes  included  in  Ihe  bills  of  mortality. 
The  union  of  parishes  for  this  purjiose,  commencing  with  the 
defection  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1823,  was  gra- 
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dually  broken  up.  The  mortality  returns  previously  supplied  by 
the  pirish  clerks  have  now  been  collected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  various  Registration  Acts.  The  metropolis  of  the 
Rcgisii-ar-Gcncral  is  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  coterminous  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mctro|)olitaa  Board  of  Works.  For  the 
purposes  of  Rcgistratioa  l^ondon  is  divided  into  five  main 
divisions  .ind  twenty-eight  registration  districts.  The  number 
uf  registrars  and  asiistant  registrars  in  each  dlTtrict  varies 
according  to  the  population.  The  number  of  offidAls,  exclu- 
sive of  (hose  at  iJic  central  office,  is  between  two  and  three 
hundred.  The  cost  of  the  cet;tral  ofticc  is  defrayed  by  the 
imperi.il  1'rea.siiry.  The  cost  of  llie  local  registrars  is  de- 
frayed out  of  the  London  Poor-rate,  and  their  appointment 
is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians. 

I'he  police  force  of  London  is  under  two  separate  and  in- 
dependent jurisdictions.  The  management  of  the  police  force 
controlling  the  area  of  the  City  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City.  The  management  of  the  metropolitan 
police,  controlling  a  large  area  known  as  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  is  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  outside  Lhe  City  of  l^cndon  are 
tliercfore  deprived  of  tiiat  control  over  the  fortes  of  public 
order  which  provincial  corporations  to  a  large  extent  possess. 
They  arc  at  the  same  lime  required  to  defray  by  rate  the  S3m$ 
proportion  of  it*  cost. 

Whatever  may  be  the  proper  hands  into  which  the 
control  of  the  Ijoridou  police  should  lie  "given,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  present  duplicate  system  must  be 
abolished.  Some  years  ago  Sir  Richard  Mayne  pointetl  out 
that  "the  existence  of  a  detached  police  force  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis  ts  at  variance  with  the  principles  upon  which 
police  ai'c  established  in  every  other  town  in  the  kingdom." 
The  Commissioners  of  1837,  condemning  the  duplicate  system 
of  police  as  it  then  existed,  say,  *'  We  can  sec  no  middle 
course  for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  police  tltrough  the 
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ni«tro[>oUs  between  pladog  the  trbole  under  a  metropolitui 
muoidpalit/  ami  cutiusting  the  whole  to  commissioaers  or 
other  stmil»r  o4Ticen  under  the  immediate  control  of  your 
Majesty's  Government''  A  vigorous  attempt  was  nude  in 
]8^9,  by  Lord  M^bourae's  admintstnttioo,  to  tnclude  the  City 
police  in  the  metropolitan  system.  With  respect  to  the  Citjr 
police  at  that  time,  a  committee  of  the  l-fouse  of  Commons 
bad  reported  that  "  if  asclicme  should  be  contrived  for  incrcas. 
ing  vice  and  crime,  nothing  ooiiUl  be  better  calculated  than  the 
system  of  police  ia  the  City  of  London."  "  In  my  whole  ex- 
perience," said  Lord  Brougham,  "  I  have  never  seen  so  strung 
a  censure,  so  unsparing  a  condemnation,  passed  upon  any 
system  whatever;  above  all,  upon  any  system  venerable  from  its 
antiquity,  most  of  all,  open  any  s>'stem  touching  nearly  upon 
the  attributes  of  justice  ! "  With  their  own  system  condemned 
by  every  committee  of  the  House;  of  Commons  during  the  pre- 
ceding foity-five  yeare  ;  condemned  by  Lord  Joliii  Russell,  Sir 
Roben  Pec!,  and  every  leading  man  in  and  out  of  Parlianicni,  the 
Ci^  nevertheless  succeeded — by  means  which  Lord  Brougham 
denounced  in  scathing  language,  a  few  years  later — in  defeating 
the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  unify  the  metropolitan 
police  force. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ignominious  failure  of  Sir  IVtaoni 
George  Grey,  in  J865,  in  his  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  two  C**"** 
police  forces.  It  was  tlie  last  of  the  many  recommeiidaiioiw 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1854  which  he  endeavoured  lo  carry 
into  law.  So  it  remains  that  at  present  the  governing  statutes 
of  the  metiopolitaa  and  City  police  forces  arc  the  2  S:  3 
Via,  e,  47,  and  1  &  3  Via,  c.  94.  The  Treasury  do  not 
contribute  to  the  City  Police  Force  as  ihey  do  to  the  Mutio- 
polilan  Force,  so  that  the  City  now  pays  a  large  sum  which 
would  be  recouped  by  the  Treasuiy  if  the  s>-stcni  were 
unified.  It  is  not  nccesairy  here  to  examine  the  special  func- 
tions of  thifi  civil  force,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  liave 
been  discharged.  Some  of  those  functions  are  undoubtedly 
p  3 
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such  as  shoiiM  Lc  id  the  hands  of  a  municipal  authority.  The 
inspection  of  cabs,  omnibuses,  public  carriages  and  horses,  the 
regulntion  of  street  traftic,  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance, 
the  inspection  of  lodging  houses,  and  matters  of  that  kind, 
clearly  come  within  this  category. 

Lord  John  Russell  laid  down  the  true  prindple  of  police 
control  when  he  said  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  responsible  lor  the  peace  of  the  town.  In  a  certain 
sense,  therefore,  the  object  contended  for  by  the  City,  notwith- 
standing the  unprincipled  manner  in  which  it  was  pursued,  was 
a  constitutionally  jii.^t  one.  With  the  control  of  our  police  in 
the  hands  of  Government,  the  responsibility  which  citizens 
should  bear  in  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  their  town— a 
responsibility  which  was  fully  accepted  in  all  our  ancient 
systems  of  local  government  in  England — is  seriously  lessened, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  securities  for  public  liberty  re- 
moved. In  London,  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  disciplined 
army  of  10.000  men,  trained  to  military  movements,  unaccount* 
able  to  either  Parliament  or  the  people,  but  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  day.  Such  a  state  of 
things  niny  be  not  untruly  diescribed  as  a  usurpation  of  popular 
rights, 

A  new  central  authority,  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order,  oiii;ht  to  have  the  dlTccllon  of  the  civil  force 
through  which  such  order  is  to  be  maintained.  A  provision 
for  the  transfer  of  the  metropolitan  police  force  from  the 
Home  Oftjce  to  the  new  Corporation  might  be  included  in  its 
constituting  Act.  But  there  are  many  difficulticsand  jealousies 
in  the  way  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  an  influential  class  of  persons 
who  are  anxious  to  place  the  whole  police  force  of  the  country 
under  the  direct  control  ol  the  Government.  The  introduction 
of  such  a  provision  in  a  constituting  Act  would  therefore 
excite  much  opposition  from  people  who  might  otherwise  he 
willing  to  accept  the  principle  as  a  measure  of  London  reform. 
It  would,  perhaps,  therefore,  be  wiser  to  let  the  matter  stand 


over.  The  City  police  would  become  an  appanage  of  any 
municipaliiy  which  nbsorbcd  or  extended  the  City,  and  ihe 
proposition  in  the  Municipality  Bill  of  1880,  that  the  outside 
force  should  be  tranafcrrcd,  after  a  schoinc  to  be  scidcd  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  niiglit  indicate  a.  safe  solution  as  to  the  rest. 

The  present  reieltopolitan  police  distrirt  extends  15  miles 
from  Charing  Cross.  The  new  police  district  might  be  uotenni- 
nous  with  the  new  municipality,  whenever  its  boundaries  are 
settled,  and  the  rest  of  the  present  police  district  be  absorbed 
In  the  various  counties  to  which  it  may  belong. 

The  City  police  in  1880  cost  ^100,601,  of  which  the 
amount  expended  in  wages  was  ^7o,&98,  It  is  now  a  very 
efficient  body. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  for 
the  year  ending  March,  31,  i8Si,was  ^1,176,074.  The  income 
from  rate  warrants  is:;ued  to  the  various  places  within  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  was  ^555,843  ;  from  Imperial  funds, 
^£^451, 181  ;  from  amounts  received  from  various  persons  and 
authorities  for  the  special  service  of  the  police,  jjjia7,i79  ;  on 
account  of  carriage  licensing,  ;^27i655 ;  and  some  minor 
receipts.  The  eKpcndituro  includtid  a  .>ium  of  ;^i  13,005  con- 
tributed towards  llie  Police  Superannuation  Fund.  This  sunj 
forms  the  main  income  of  a  fund  which  now  amounts  to  more 
than  jCi^q,oqo. 

The  metropolitan  police  force  consisted  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1S80  of  35  superintendents,  6oj  inspectors,  932  sergeants, 
and  9.393  constables,  making  a  total  of  10,943.  There  wasan 
increase  of  245  during  the  year,  a  number  winch  could  scarcely 

considered  excessive,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  18S0 

miles  of  fresh  streets  and  24,945  houses  were  added  within 
the  district.  The  duties  of  the  force  are.  upon  the  wliole.  cfli- 
cienily  performed.  The  metropolitan  police  discharge  many 
duties  in  addition  to  the  primary  one  of  the  protection  of  the 
town.  No  les.i  than  10.S60  children  and  3,338  adults  were 
reported  as  lost  or  mlssmg;  19,397  stray  dogs  were  ieiaed  by 
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the  police ;  and  proceedings  were  taken  against  899  persons 
foi  furious  riding  or  drivii^;.  The  loat  properly  department  of 
the  polioe  received  16,849  articles,  of  an  estimated  viint  of  fl 
^^^23,000;  these  arl ides  were  returned  to  tbeir  owners  when  ™ 
found.  The  police,  under  the  Common  Lodging  House  Acts, 
exercised  inspection  over  1,459  noii-registiired  lodging-houses 
and  over  1,935  "S'stcrcd  houses,  accommodating  36,071 
lodgers.  The  control  exercised  by  the  police  over  public  loco- 
motion involved  the  Usue  of  12,261  licences  to  liaclcney  and 
st^igc  carriages,  and  10,446  to  hackney  and  stage  drivers. 

I'bc  liist  Act  allecting  hackney  carriages  in  London  u-as 
passed  in  1663,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  year  1S69,  the 
Imperial  Parliaitient  lus  regulated  by  swtute  this  branch  of 
pubhc  locomotion  in  Londau.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  the^| 
Second    the    hackney  carriage    license  of  jCs   *'33  applied 
towards  the  cost  of  pavjng  and  sewerage.     Under  William  and 
M.iry  an  increaeed  <3uty  was  applied  towards  litjuidating  the  ^| 
cost  of  the  French  war,  and  a  long  series  of  subsequent  Acts,  ^^ 
now  repealed,  made  various  provisions  for  the  regulation  of 
hackney  carriages,  and  for  Uie  sppointmcDt  of  coninmsioners 
to  deal  with  offences.     It  is,  however,  to  be  noted,  that  down  ^_ 
to  (831   all  Eiich  offences  were  dealt  with  by  civil  process.  ^M 
Between    1831    and    1S69  eight  Acts  of  Parliament  on   ihc 
subject  have  been  passed,  and  they  now  embody  the  Uwa  by 
which  London  hackney  carriages  ore  controlled.     There  decs 
not  exist  on  the  Statute  Book  sny  more  unpiaaical  and 
arbitrary  body  of  laws. 

The  pUcing  of  London  hackney  carriage  control  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  police,  and  the  refcicnce  to  a  police  tribunal  of 
even  the  moBt  trivial  oftences,  is  a  matter  as  to  which  a  useful 
hody  of  public  servants  have  just  cause  of  coniplaiot.  The 
wearing  of  a  deface<l  badge,  die  carrying  of  too  many  p«$- 
seugers,  (be  plying  for  hire  elsewhere  than  on  a  standing, 
die  taking — even  under  special  agreement— of  an  excess  fare, 
or  even   the  absence  of  a  check-string,  arc  made    matters 
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punUh^te  by  (ine  and  imprisonment.  Bui  whiUl  in  these 
cases  a  cabiuim  can  be  at  once  comijcllcd  to  go  to  the 
neai^st  police  station,  a  biier  may  defraud  tbe  driver  of  his 
fare,  or  even  damage  his  cib,  without  the  driver  having  any 
reined)',  except  by  summons  against  some  person  uLVno«'ii. 
The  fares  are  arbitrarily  fixed  for  Higligate  Hill  as  for  the 
Strand ;  for  day  and  for  night ;  for  fine  weather  and  for  dcq> 
snow.  Any  agreement  to  pay  more  than  the  Care  is  invalid, 
but  any  agreement  to  pay  less  than  the  fare  is  good.  Such 
laws  could  only  be  made  by  an  overtaxed  Legislature  un- 
femiliar  wiclt  the  circumslanccs  of  the  trade. 

It  is  neccssar;-,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  relieve 
the  Legislature  of  all  cgntrol  over  I-ondon  locomotion,  and  to 
give  it  to  a  represemative  body,  before  which  aH'mtcrcKts  afTertcd 
may  be  properly  heard,  A  civii  tribunal  may  well  deal  wiili  all 
civil  offences,  and  the  functions  of  the  police  in  the  matter  be 
confined  to  cases  of  intoxication,  furious  driving,  injury  to 
person  or  property,  assault,  and  such  other  matters  as  come 
lightly  within  their  province.  In  other  towns  llie  control  of  all 
public  locomotion  is,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  hands  of  a 
representative  authority.  It  is  right  and  just  that  it  should  be 
so  in  London.  Such  body  would  make  regulations  for  nil 
public  locomotion,  and  would  also  be  the  licensing  authority, 
and  thus,  through  themselves  or  through  coiuuiissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  would  possess  as  much  control  over 
civil  otfences,  and  over  the  whole  trade,  as  thu  public  interest 
could  demand. 

Thi>  control  of  the  two  rivers  of  the  metropolis,  the  Thames 
and  the  l*a,  is  it»  the  hands  of  two  bodies,  known  respectively 
as  the  'I'ltanKs  Conseiv;incy  Boitrd  and  the  Lea  Cunsenaiicy 
Board.  The  Corporation  of  London  exercised  the  right  ot 
conservancy  of  tbe  Thames  from  Staines  Bridge  to  Yantlel 
Creek  in  Kent  from  a  very  e;iily  period  down  to  the  year 
1S57.  The  claim  of  the  City  rcKled  upon  ancient  grants  of  tlic 
Ctovm  and  on  loug-continucd  usage,  and  the  po^^'cr  was  cxer- 
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cised  by  wliat  was  Icnown  as  the  Thames  Navigation  Committee 
of  the  Common  CounciL  In  1857  (by  the  2o&  at  Vic.  c.  147} 
the  Thames  Conecrvancy  Boani  was  constituted,  and  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdictiori  of  the  City  abolished.  The  constituting  Act 
provided  for  the  appointmetit  of  twelve  conservators,  some  of 
whom  were  by  virtue  of  th^ir  olTicial  positions  better  acquainted 
with  the  work  likely  to  devolve  upon  surh  3  Board  than  were 
an  accidental  commiltee  of  the  City  Coq>oral[on.  The  bed, 
soil,  and  shores  of  the  river  arc  vested  in  the  Conservators,  and 
they  have  extensive  powers  of  control  over  the  river  traffic  In 
1864  the  number  of  Conservators  was  increased  to  iS,  and 
finally  in  i865,  by  the  Thames  Navigation  Act,  the  number 
was  ini'reased  to  23.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  latter  Act 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservancy  Board  had  been  co- 
terminous with  the  former  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation- — 
that  is  to  say,  from  Staines  Bridge  to  Yantlct  Creek  in 
Kent;  and  the  control  of  the  Thames  and  Isis  from  Staines 
to  Cricklade  in  \Viltshire  was  vested  in  a  separate  l)ody  of 
Conservators  possessing  varied  and  incongruous  qualifications. 

The  Thames  Navigation  Act,  1866,  for  the  first  time  placed 
the  control  of  the  whole  river,  from  Cricklade  to  the  Medway, 
under  one  Board.  This  Board  now  consists  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Lt>ndon  tx-offido,  two  Aldermen  of  London,  four 
members  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City,  the  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Trinity  House,  two  members  nominated  by  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  one  by  the  Privy  Council,  one  by  the 
Trinity  House,  two  by  registered  ship-owni;rs,  two  by  owners 
of  lighters  and  steam  tugs  on  the  river,  one  Ly  owners  of  river 
steamers,  one  by  dock  owners  and  wharfingers,  one  by  ihc 
Board  of  Trade^  and  four  by  the  persons  who  were  qualified  to 
be  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1795,  which  was  the 
governing  Act  of  the  Conservators  of  the  Higher  Navigation 
before  Ihcir  absorption  in  1S66. 

The  control  exercised  by  the  Consen-alors  over  the  river 
bas  been  of  great  benefit      I-oclts  have   been   re-tuiltj  old 
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mooring  stations  have  been  repaired,  and  new  ones  can- 
strucled ;  weirs  have  been  repaireJ  ;  the  navigalion  ha* 
been  improved,  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
clude fram  the  river  the  refuse  of  paper  mills  and  the  sewage 
product  of  the  tovras  upon  its  banks.  Great  as  has  been 
the  success  attending  many  of  these  measures,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  anticipate  any  coiiipktc  results,  so  far  as  purification, 
is  concerned.  The  enormous  increase  of  ihe  riparian  popula- 
tion, now  several  hundred  thousand  in  number,  and  the  in- 
creasing use  of  chemical  manures,  render  absolute  purity  in 
our  great  metropolitan  river  unattainable.  When  the  sewage 
of  all  riparian  towns  is  exchided,  wc  may  expect  to  have  a 
stream  which  will  be  inoffensive  even  in  the  greatest  droughts 
of  summer,  and  which  may  well  supply  the  metropolis  with 
water  for  public  purposes  and  for  baser  domestic  uses,  but  tio 
process  of  puridicaiion  can  make  it  fit  for  the  permanent 
potable  water  supply  of  the  capital. 

The  accounts  of  the  Hoards  auialjjiimated  iu  i3&6  are  kepi 
separate,  and  the  funds  of  each  made  available  for  the  portion 
of  the  river  to  which  they  apply.  The  total  net  receipts  of  the 
Lower  Navigation  Fund  for  the  year  i88q  were  ^^80,550. 
This  sum  included  s£s6,327  for  tormage  dues,  ;£8,gzi  for 
tolls,  ^8,019  for  pier  dues,  ;^2|8oo  from  water  and  canal 
companies,  and  ^6,055  for  rents  for  accommodation.  The 
expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  ^^88,636,  and  was 
mainly  incurred  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
navigation,  dredging,  repairing  locks,  weirs,  and  piers,  inspec- 
tion of  explosives,  removal  of  wrecks  and  ob&trucdons,  and  so 
forth.  The  capital  account  of  the  funds  shows  a  sum  of 
;^io3,40o,  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  lolls. 

The  accounts  of  the  Upper  Navigation  show  receipts 
^37,691  i6s.  id,  and  espendilure  ;^2 1,198  las.  lid.  The 
chief  items  of  receipts  are  contributions  from  the  water  com- 
panies, j£i  2,050.  Considerable  expenditure  on  capital  account 
ts  still  going  on  in  this  part  of  the  river. 
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The  Le-a,  Conservancy  Board  was  constituted  by  a  private 
Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  i&6&.  Prior  to  that  date  the 
control  of  tiie  river  had  been  in  tht  hands  of  trustees  appointed 
in  accordance  with  various  L<a  Navigation  Acts.  The  number 
of  couservators  under  tltc  Act  of  iS6S  is  thirteen.  Five  of 
these  are  appoinlcd  by  persons  interested  in  the  district  through 
which  the  river  runs  ;  two  by  the  New  River  Water  Company ; 
two  by  the  East  London  Water  Company ;  one  by  the  CoipO- 
ralion  of  the  City  of  J-ondon  ;  one  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Wurks;  one  by  bargf  owners,  and  one  by  riparian  towns. 
This  Board  controls  the  river  Lca  and  its  tribmaries  from  its 
source  in  county  Bedford  down  to  the  limit  of  the  Thani* 
Conservancy  jurisdiction,  300  feet  below  Barking  Bridge.  It 
powers  arc  analogous  to  those  possessed  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board,  and  include -the  control  of  the  navigation,  the 
traffic  and  all  matters  aflecling  the  purity  of  the  river.  As  to  this 
latter  poititihawevejgthe  same  observations  apply  as  havcabvody 
been  made  as  to  the  larger  river  NolA-ith  standing  the  efforts 
of  both  bodies  of  conservators,  the  water  of  both  rivers  is,  as 
is  liercafter  ishown,  slowly  but  surely  deteriorating,  and,  howtvcr 
useful  for  other  purposes,  they  cannot  any  longer  be  mad^ 
properly  available  foe  tlic  supply  of  drinking  water. 

The  receipts  of  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  18S1,  were  _^i^04o,  of  which  ^15,468 
were  from  water  rentals,  and  ^^3.557  from  tolls.  The  pay- 
ments were  j^ij,6fia  Of  this  sura  there  was  interest  on  loans 
^^7,76.1,  and  sinking  fund,  ^1,500.  The  cost  of  works  anU^ 
repairs  was  ;^S,945,  and  ^i^ooo  was  paid  as  reiuuncraciuti  td^l 
the  Conservators.  The  remaining  cliarjj/;*  were  chiefly  for 
cstablishracnl  purposes.  The  debt  of  the  Hoard  on  April 
tSSi,  amounted  to  £i84,36t,  secured  by  dcbeutures. 

The  Commissioners  of  1854  expressed  the  opinion  that ! 
management  of  the  Thames  navigation  was  not  in  harmc 
with  the  ordinary  mimicipal  duties  of  the  Common  Counc 
and  in  coming  to  consider  how  far  the  control  of  ourmetn^ 
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politan  rivers  ought  to  be  in  sq  elected  muoicipal  body,  ilie 
cpgcncy  of  this  opiniou  must  be  admitted  to  be  as  strong  in 
relation  to  such  a  body  as  it  was  thirty  yean  ago  in  rclntion  to 
the  Common  CouaciL  It  would  be  a  hflinrdoiis  experiment 
I  (o  absoib  these  two  Conscnancy  Boards  into  a  new  munici- 
pality, trusting  to  the  chance  of  members  being  elected  to  ihc 
municipaiity  possessed  of  Adequate  technical  knowledge  to 
control  tiie  work  of  the  present  Boards  through  a  Conservancy 
Committee.  A  safer  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  leave  Ilie 
Boards  in  the  first  instance  untouched,  save  that  tlie  seven 
members  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Itoard  now  sent  from 
the  City  Corporation  should  be  nominated  by  the  new  muni- 
cipal authority,  and  that  die  six  members  of  the  Lea  Con- 
servancy Board,  now  nominated  by  the  water  companies, 
CorpoFJiion  of  London,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
chould  be  replaced  by  a  similar  number  to  be  nominated  by 
the  new  municipal  authority,  The  future  relations  of  tite  two 
Consen'ancy  Boards  to  the  Municipal  Council  might  llien  very 
well  be  left  for  future  discussion  and  arrangement  The 
Council  would,  through  its  representatives,  obtain  a  substantial 
initial  influence  at  the  councils  of  the  Conservancy  Board*,  and 
if,  upon  mature  consideration  guided  by  experience,  it  were 
found  desirable  to  strengthen  such  influence,  ilierc  is  no  doubl 
that  Parliament  would  readily  hearken  to  any  application  by 
the  Council  in  tliat  direction. 

The  water  supply  of  London    is   now  prtjrided  by  eight  Lo^txwi 
private  companies.      The  "  New  Kivcr ''  Company  takes  its  jj^;^^? 
supplies  bom  springs  in  Hertfordshire  and  from  the  River  I-ca;  soorcc* 
the  "East  London"  Company   is    chiefly  supplied  from   the  ^W^'- 
River  Lea;  the  "Kent"  Company  w  supplied  firoro  wells 
ntnk  in  the  chalk ;  the  other  five  companies,  the  "Chelsea," 
"West    MiddlcEct,"    "Grand    Junction,"    ••Lambeth,"    and 
"Southwark  and  Vauxhall"  are  all  supplied  from  the  River 
Thames.    According  lo  the  sixth  report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Nature 
Commisstoners,  published  in  1874,  the  water  of   both  the  '*'*''''■, 
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Tljames  .-ind  the  Lea  was  in  a  very  much  polluted  conditioa 
above  the  intake  of  the  water  companies.     These  rominift- 
sioners  therefore  recommend  that  both  river*  should,  as  early 
as  possible,  be  ahandontd  as  sources  of  potable  water.     Dr. 
Frauklaud.  the  analyst  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  has^^ 
also  constantly  in  recent  years  reported  the  presence  ic  th^H 
London  water  supply  of  much  sewage  contaTnination,  and  in 
the  Local  Government  Board  Report  for  iS8o  he  slates  that  it 
was  only  during  three  months  of  that  year  that  the  water  sei 
out  by  the  compaiiiL's  drawing  fiom  river  sources  was  even 
some  measure  fit  lo  drink. 
Ameunt  al        Tile  average  amount  of  water  delivered  by  the  companies 
"^^^'       in  1880  was  142,000,000  gallons  per  day,  being  an  increase  of 
nearly  8,000,000  gallons  on  1879.     Of  this  amount  more  than 
71,000,000  galloaa  were,  we  arc  infonued,  somelimes  "grossly 
polluted  by  sewage  matters."     More  than  61,000.000  gsllotH 
were  "  occasionally  .so  polluted,"  and  less  than  q,ooo,oco  gallons 
were  uniformly  of  excellent  quality  for  drinking.     These  tigiin 
arc  an  elo(.;uciit  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  piu-chasing 
an  exorbitant  rate  so  imperfect  a  supply.    //  is  noUd  that  t 
impurity    is    incrMsi'\^,  and  iv,n  ^rwffr,  botfi  proportionately 
and  aduaiiy,  in  iSSo  than  during  any  year  since  the  analyses 
began    it  1S6S.      Dr.   Fiankland  also  states  that  the  water 
of  both  the  rivers  b  becoming  year  by  year  less  suitabUl^H 
for  domestic  use.  ^1 

This  condition  of  things  is  most  serious,  as  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  supply  of  water  is  csstrntially  a 
municipal  function.  It  is  an  itrLicle  of  primary  necessity, 
and  upon  its  pure  and  sufficient  supply  depends  in  a  large 
degree  the  health  of  the  town.  Under  various  Acts  of 
Pailiameni,  ending  with  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  187  r,  the 
water  companies  arc  subject  to  public  control,  and  tliey  have 
expended  laigc  sums  of  money  in  completing  systems  of 
filtration,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  river  water  with  which 
they  had  to  deal  the  result  has  been  always  unsatisfacloiy, 
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and — as  the  Rivers  I'ollution  Commissioners  sly — no  process 

has  yet  teen  devised  of  cleansing  water  once  contaminated 

with  sewage  so  as  to  unake  it  lit  for  drinking.     If  therefore  [tie 

citizens  of  Greater  London  purchased  the  existing  water  supply, 

one  of  the  first  duties  of  tlie  purchasing  authorit)'  would  be  f> 

initiate  a  fresh  supply  for  potable  purposes, 

In  1878  the   Metropolitan  Board  of  Works   proposed  ACosiofNcw 

scheme  for  a  supply   of  16,000,000  gallons  a  day  of  pure    ''■^^^' 

water  from  the  chalk   strata  under  London,  to  be  laid  on 

at  high  pressure  in  new  pipes  under  the    footpaths,  so  as 

to  be  available  for  drinking  and   lire  brigade  purposes.     En- 

gineer?   gave    their   sanction   to    the   scheme,   and  estimated 

the   cost  of  cair>*iag  it  out  at  less  than  six  iniUioiu  sterling. 

During  the  session  of  the  Select  Committee  on  \Vaier  Supply,  in 

1S80,  two  eminent  engineers  estitnatcd  the  cost  of  a  supply 

of    river  water   from   the   Thames   above   Teddington   Lock, 

Ifiid  on    in  unlimited  quantity  for  public  puq)oses  and  the 

lower  domestic   uses,  at  ^6,000,000  Bterling,  so  that  if  the 

ground  were  unoccupied  London  inigiit  have  a  duplicate  and 

final  supply  for  ;^i  1,000,000  sterling.     The  present  supply 

antounta  to  about  thirty -five  gallons  a  head  per  diem.      In 

a  non-manufacturing   toivn  this  points  to  great  waste,  and 

experience  has  shown  that  with  a  system  of  constant  supply 

fifteen  gallons  per  head  is  sufficient.     If  this  be  so,  we  arc 

informed   on  high  authority,   that  more  than  sixty  million 

gallons  a  day  of  the  purest  water  could  he  readily  obtained 

from  the  strata  round  London. 

In   March,    iSSo.  the   then  Home  Secretary  introduced  a  Waifr 
'  •  IVuiil  t, 

measure   for  the   purchase   oi  the   existing  companies,      TheorisSa 

London  consumers  were  not  consulted  in  any  way  in  the  matter, 
nor  was  there  any  public  body  in  eascence  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  taken  into  the  Government  counsels  upon  it,  as 
the  pretensions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  put  forward  two 
years  before  had  been  definitively  rejected  by  tlie  Legislaturft 
'ITie  basis  of  purcliase  enjbodicd  in  the  Water  Trust  Bill  of 
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i83o  vas    tliat   each  water  sHnrchoMcr    should  receive  an 
amount  o(  3^  per  cent,  stock,  sufficient  to  produce  him  the 
same  income  which  he  derived  from  his  w-aler  shares,  with 
prospective  Increase  in  respect  of  expected  increase  of  value 
in    the  succeeding  twelve  years.      Thus  an  al>solutc  sccuritjr 
was  to  be  given    for  one  of  speculative  commercial  value. 
Tlie  value  of  the  immediate  annuities  in  3^  per  cent,  stock 
pai  was  j^zJ,oi)S,7oo,  and  the   present  value  of  the  deferre 
annuities  was  £0,&si,ii3o,  mailing  the  value  of  tlie  stock  und 
the  ngrccmcnU  ;^a8,95o,ooo.     If  the  deferred  annuities  ha' 
been  capitalised  at  3^  per  cent.,  the  total  amount  would  be 
^29,734,281.      To    this    must    be  added    preferential    and 
debenture  capital  ;£^3,o6i,50o,  and  mortgage  and  bond  dc 
^223.055,  making  a  total  for  the  purchase  of  the  compani 
of  j£^33,oi  8,330.     The  ultimate  annual  payment  would  ha' 
been  ^1,340,673. 
fn-ifct  In  June,  1880,  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  toinuai 

an  Waici    mto  ond  to  report  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  London 
i^^'       ^'st^''  supply,  and  upon  the  Agreements  which  had  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Bill  of  i£8o.     The  Committee  reported  that  it  was 
expedient  thiit  [he  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  some  public  body  icptcscnting  tlie 
interests  and  comtriandin|T  the  confidence  of  the  water  coQ^f 
sumers.     They  recommended  that  "in  theabsenceof  any  singl^^ 
municipal   body  "  to  which  the  control  of   the  water  supply 
could  be  commiucd,  a  new  body  should  be  constituted  as  a 
Water  .\utliority  for  the  Metropolis.    The  suggested  composition 
of  thiis  body  included  representatives  from  ihe  City  Coqiomtion, 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  districts  of  the  Water  Companies 
outside  ihc  metropolitan  area.     The  Committee  considered^ 
that  the  agreements  of  i&3o  did  not  furnish  "an  admissitd^l 
b-isis  of  purcha.'ie."     The  price  agreed  to  be  paid  under  these 
agreements  was  nine  millions  in  excess  of  the  market  value  of 
the  properly  at  a  period  shortly  anterior,  and  several  millions 
above  their  price  at  the  time  of  the  Committee's  report. 
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[indicating  the  provisions  for  regulation,  which  had  been  made 
in  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  the  gas  companies,  they 
,  pointed  out  that  the  total  cost  of  the  existing  water  supply  had 
not  much  exceeded  ^12,000,000,  and  that  much  of  this  was 
due  to  useleas  or  re-duplicated  works.     They  recommended 
■  that  a  future  water  Authority  should  be  entrusted  with  the  fullest 
discretion  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  ihe  water 
supply  of  London,  and  they  pointed  out  that  such  authority 
might  proceed  cither  by  the  regulation  of  the  powers  of  existing 
companies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas  supply  :  or  by  the  purchase 
of  the  ciisting  undert^ikings  :  or  by   the  initiation  of  an  tnde> 
pendent  supply,  there  being  no  prctcucc  for  llie  contention 
_  that  the  companies  had  any  sort  of  monopoly  of  supply. 
H        The  session  of  1S81  passed  over  without  an  opportunity 
being  available  to  bring  the  London  water  supply  question 
before  the  House  of  Commons.     'J"Ue  crucial  difficulty  to  be 
^■encountered  in  case  of  the  introduction  of  such  a.  Bill  as  was 
^■nggesttd.  by  the  Committee  was  the  constitution  of  the  Watci 
^^H^Aontf.     It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  con- 
sdtate  a  Trust  which  would  have  the  confidence  of  iJie  con- 
somcTS.     Willi  the  very  wide  discretion  suggested  by  ihe  Com- 
mittee, it  would  evidently  be  enormously  to  the  interest  of  the 
Water  Companies  that  the  solution  of  the  question  should  take 
the  fonn  of  purchase  and  not  the  form  either  of  rcguUtioa  or  of 
the  inMitution  of  sn  independent  supply.     In  a  matter  wtierc 
many  millions  are  at  stake,  the  tendency  to  influence  elections 
or  nominations  would  be  perhaps  irresistible,  atui  (he  people 
of  London  tniglit  thus  be  saddled  witli  an  enomiuus  liability 
by  some  body  of  persons  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  repre* 
seating  their  interests.     The  risk  of  this  is  too  great  to  be 
encouDtered. 

And  yet  the  matter  demajids  early  solution.  Some  of 
the  water  compaoies  have  taken  adrantage  of  the  delay  to 
largely  increase  theii  rates  on  the  consumer  where  only  the  same 
amount  of  water  is  supplied.     This  is  technically  within  tbcir 
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powers,  owing  to  increased  valuation  and  to  such  valualioi 
being  the  accepted  evidence  of  value  upon  which  water  rntes^ 
are  levied.     'Ihc  only  security  for  a  proper  settlement  of  this 
vital  question  lies  in  referring  ii  to  a  direct ly-clcc ted    body,| 
representing    the   whole    mcttopolis;    and    there   would    pr 
baUy  be  no  more  difficiiUy  in  constituting  such  a  body  tha 
there    would  be  in    constituting   a  Water    Trust.      All    th< 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  question  would  then  be  fully  con- 
sidered, and  a  settlement  arrived  at,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
truly  representative  body,  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  theil 
const  iluentii. 

The  total  capital  of  the  eight  water  companies  in  August,  J 
1881,  was  ^^12.536,988,  the  total  money  expended  on  work:^ 
;^ia, 612,589,  but  many  of  these  works  have  been  unproduc- 
tive, and  in  the  time  of  the  water  wars  some  years  ago,  thrcl 
competing  sets  of  pipes  were  soraeliraes  laid  in  the  same  street 
The  total  receipts  of  the  water  companies  in  the  previous 
amounted  to   ;£^t, 534,939   of  which  the   receipts   from  ivater 
rates  were  p£^i, 515,194.     Tbe  expenditure  for  the  same  period^^ 
""^^  .^^•553<439-     Of  this  there  was  paid  in  dividends  on^H 
share  capital,  ;^77i, 575,  and  in   dividends  on  loan  and  pre- 
ference capital,  jiTi  50,310.     The  maintenance  and  pumping^ 
charges  were  ;^S48,747,  salaries,  j^1S,o<ij,  and  allowance  l< 
directors,  ^^12,794. 

The  lighting  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  whether  by  gas  or 
electricity,  is  essentially  a.  municipal  function.      It  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  inhabitants  acting  in  concert.     Tlirce  hun- 
dred years  ago,  on  the   threat  of  a  Spanish  invasion,  ever 
London  householder  was  bound  to  have  a  light  before  his  door 
at  night  under  penalty  of  death  by  the  common  hangman.  Oiie^_ 
hundred  and   thirty  years  later  the  omission  to  supply  such  ><^| 
light  was  punished  by  fine.     From  1736  to  the  introduction  of 
gas  in  1810,  the  work  in  London  was  undertaken  by  the  Cor- 
poration, who  levied  a  special  tax  for  the  purpose.     Dur 
the  iirst  half  of  tbe  present  century  the  competition  be 
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London  gas  companies  was  very  severe,  and  in  some  cases 
four  companies  had  mains  in  the  same  street.  Bat,  as  Viscount 
Ebrington  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  1854, 
*'  rival  companies  will  always  be  found  to  coalesce  for  the 
plunder  rather  than  compete  for  the  cheap  supply,"  and  after 
exhausting  themselves  in  conflict  the  companies  o^ed  to 
divide  the  town  amongst  them.  The  raising  of  prices  followed, 
until  in  1S5;  the  vestries  met  to  uke  action  ag.iinst  the  common 
enemy,  but  found  the  compdtoies  too  strong  and  too  exacting 
for  them,  and  the  charges  for  public  lamps  (varj-ing  from 
j£j  IS.  6d.  to  j£6  16s.)  still  continued. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  any  sort  of  control  was  g«»  Act  of 
made  after  two  committees  had  sat  upon  the  question,  by  the 
passing  of  the  Gas  Act  of  i860.  This  Act  recognised  a  system 
of  districting,  and  dealt  with  questions  of  dividend,  quality, 
price,  fonas  of  yearly  accounts,  and  other  matters.  With  some 
advantages  to  the  consumer,  it  enonnously  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  companies'  propeny.  3f  any  Authority  h.id  existed  able 
to  speak  in  the  consumers'  name  a  belter  result  must  have  been 
secured.  In  1S55  no  company  was  able  to  declare  a  dividend 
of  10  pet  cent.  In  1S66,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  ^^^5,863, 136, 
the  thincen  companies  paid  ^530,357  in  dividends.  The  com- 
panies paid  up  back  dividends,  and  one  of  them  divided  40 
per  cent  in  a  single  year.  Tlie  |>arishes  were  still  charged 
varying  prices  for  the  same  quality  and  amount  of  gas.  In  the 
ten  years  ending  1866  the  companies  expeniled  ;^8o,ooo  in 
the  defence  of  their  monopolies  before  Parliamentary  com- 
mittees. The  London  consumer,  without  any  public  body  to 
represent  him,  was  defeated  at  nearly  every  point,  and  an  im- 
mense monopoly  strengthened  .igainst  his  will. 

The  first  effective  attempt  at  a  defence  of  the  consumer ; 
was   by  the  introduction    of  a  Bill   by  the  Corporation  of] 
London,  in  1866,  to  enable  the  City  to  provide  works  for 
itselfl      The   Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to 
a    Select    Committee,  which    reported  strongly  in^favour  of 
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alteration,  in  favour  or  the  consumer,  and  in  favour  of  facili- 
ties being  afforded  for  the  disposal  of  the  companies'  pro- 
perty to  some  body  representing  the  consumer.  The  actioa 
of  the  City  in  introducing  this  measure  was  public-spirited 
and  patriotic.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  \Vorks  actually 
petitioned  against  ii,  and  they  also  petitioned  against  a  Bill 
which  had  been  introduced  empowering  tliem  to  purchase 
gas-works  and  plant.  In  other  words,  this  so-called  represen- 
tative bodyused  all  its  influence  to  prevent  legislation  in  favour 
of  the  London  gas  consumer.  In  1867  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
introduced  a  Bill  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  of  1S66.  This  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  CardwcU  was  chairman,  and  this  committee  reported, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  "legitimate  weapon  to  be  re- 
sorted to  "  for  the  reduction  of  price  to  the  consumer  "  is  the 
enactment  of  an  independent  supply." 
Unjiuiiii.  The  committee  "  recommended  "  and   invited    the  Qtf 

ftf^Meu^"  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  present  compet- 
ing schemes  to  Parliament  in  i36S.  The  City  Corporation 
accepted  the  invitation  with  patriotic  alacrity.  The  Metro- 
politan Board,  although  pressed  by  the  Government  and  by 
many  deputations  from  the  London  puhlic,  declined  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill ;  declined  to  seize  a  proffered  opportunity  to 
settle  in  the  interests  of  London  this  vexed  question  foe 
ever.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  this  monstrous  course  of 
procedure,  except  that  'ft'hich  has  been  gi\en  in  other  equally 
inexplicable  cases,  thnt  the  members  of  the  Board  have  bccti 
influenced  by  considerations  which  have  not  been  known  to 
the  public.  In  the  face  of  such  a  betrayal  of  public  intere'is, 
the  contemporary  language  of  a  paper  representing  parish 
interests  may  be  forgiven  when  it  says :  *'  A  more  wanton 
neglect  of  their  interests  was  never  charged  or  proved  against 
any  body  presuming  to  protect  them.  The  Board  has  dcllbe- 
ratflly,  apparently  by  preconcerted  design,  helped  the  gas  com- 
'^Aliics  to  maintain  their  monopoly  against  the  express  wish  of 
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PatliameuL  It  is  lime  we  stirred  ourselves  to  overturn  this 
dumb  idol,  and  establish  an  eficctive  real  municipaliiy  in  its 
place,  elected  diiect  from  the  ratepayers,  instead  of  being 
filtered  through  the  vestries,  the  prey  or  dupe  apparently  by 
turn  of  every  class  of  jobbers  who  thrive  on  their  ignorance, 
their  neglect,  or  their  ludicrous  vanity." 

In  i86S  the  City  came  forward  with  a  Bill,  and  a  Bill  was  |-''''.'*' 
also  introduced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  BeaJ,  a  gentleman  CaaA^ 
who  by  untiring  energy  and  zeal  hae  on  this  and  many 
other  London  questions  rendered  the  most  essential 
services  to  the  cause  of  municipal  reform.  The  Board 
of  Works  reported  against  it.  The  Bills  wer«  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  in  the  result  the  City  of  I.on(!on  Gas  Act, 
1 868,  was  passed.  Owing  to  the  Jdcfiej  and  misconduct  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  the  great  privileges  it  conferred  were  at  first 
confined  to  the  City  area  and  to  the  area  of  one  of  the 
companies  supplying  it.  Its  adrancages  were  manifest  when  we 
say  that  it  saved  in  the  first  yeir  to  the  City,  ^^82,500.  In 
1870  the  Govcinment  promised  their  support  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  if  they  ivould  introduce  a,  measure  for  the  rest  of 
London,  but  they  again  declined  to  do  so. 

In  1875  ^  Bill  was  introduced  to  regulate  the  price  of  London  Presenl' 
gas  and  the  dividends  of  the  Companies,  and  its   provisions  of"Lo*ndom 
were  afterwards  sanctioned  by  a  committee  presided  over  by  5"  ^" 
Mr.  Forstcr.     In  the  following  year  the  Companies  accepted  its 
main  provisions.     The  interests  of  the  public  and  the  rights  of 
the  ConijwLnies  have  now  been  adjusted  by  an  arrangemerit 
under  which  the  profits  of  the  gas  companies  vary  inversely 
with  the  price  at  which  the  gas  is  supplied.     Various  amalgama- 
tions have  taken  place,  and  three  out  of  the  four  Companies, 
MTilh  nine-tenths  of  the  supply,  are  now  under  this  arrangement. 
The  dividend  being  taken  at  10  per  cent.,  and  the  initial  price 
at  35.  6d.  in  one  company  and  js.  ^d.  in  the  two  others,  it  is 
arr-inged  that  every  increase  of  a  penny  in  price   over  the 
initial  price  must  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  i  per  cent. 
Q  2 
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in  dividend,  and  every  reduction  of  a  penny  in  price  by  an 
increase  of  a  J  per  cent  in  dividend.  The  result  has  been 
extremely  advintagcous  to  the  consumer. 
Grk Sujipiy  Bui  with  the  establishment  of  a  niiinicifial  authority  it  will 
new^Cor-  ^^  needful  to  consider  the  position  of  the  Companies.  A 
pioviaion  fOr  the  purchase  of  the  gas  plant  under  London 
streets  was  contained  in  50  Geo.  III.  c  165,  s.  32,  the  first 
London  Gas  Act,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  gas  supply  point 
strongly  to  the  necessity  of  a  central  authority  having  absolute 
street  control.  An  attempt  was  made  in  JS64  to  enforce 
compulsory  use  of  subways,  but  tlic  London  Gas  Companies 
successfully  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  leakage  from 
their  pipes  would  be  most  dangerous.  But  this  leakage 
admittedly  only  arose  from  their  defective  system  of  pipe- 
joining.  Shortly  afterwards  Southwark  Street  was  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  Its  pavement  was  a  work  of  Roman 
beauty,  and  a  commodious  subway  ran  down  the  centre.  As 
soon  as  it  was  compieTed  a  gas  company  came,  and,  disregard- 
ing the  subway,  tore  up  the  granite  and  coacretc  from  end  to 
end,  to  lay  its  own  pipes.  Jjandoners  as  ratepayt-rs  paid  for  the 
making  of  the  street,  and  as  gas  consumers  they  paid  for  its 
destruction. 

Gsi  Com.  If  the  new  Corporation  purchased  the  plant  within  tlie  metro- 
M™e*a[v?'  pohtan  area,  the  Companies  might  continue  to  manufacture  the 
^i>«n:i.  g;is,  the  supply  of  which  the  Corporation  might  put  uji  to 
tender.  Or  the  Corporation  might  purchase  the  existing  com- 
panies. Or  it  might  initiate  an  independent  supply.  Corn- 
niitleea  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  reported  that  "no 
monopoly  has  been  granted  to  llie  compa«ics  which  the  House 
of  Commons  is  bound  to  respect,"  that  a  "legitimate  weapon 
for  the  Kduction  is  tlic  enactment  of  an  independent  supply," 
and  the  right  is  now  unquestionable.  Therefore  a  central 
council  would  have  a  right,  after  giving  full  consideration  to 
the  question,  to  take  what  counc  it  might  think  fit.  The  pre- 
sent system  is,  however,  so  pronounced  an  improvement  upon  all 
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that  have  gone  bc-rorc  it,  and  affords  so  comparatively  strong 
guarantee  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  public  advantage,  tlut  the^ 
subject  is  less  absolutely  immiDenl   than  at  previous  times. 
If  gas  is  an  article  of  necessity  to  the  people  of  London,  then 
beyond  doubt  the  true  principle  is  lliat  its  supply  should  be  in 
public  hands.     But  scieiilific  research  is  fast  challenging  the 
proposition  that  it  is  an  article  of  necessity.     If  tbc  progress  of 
electric  invention  should  proceed  as  rapiilly  in  the  next  tliicc 
years  as  in  the  last,  the  conditions  of  public  and  private  lighting 
will  be  completely  changed,  and  any  central  council  would  doj 
well  to  wait  until  such  unie  as  such  new  conditions  were  full] 
developed. 

During  the  year  t88o  the  London  Gas  Companies  paid  for 
coal  ^1,389,461.  They  carbonised  1,898,474  tons  of  coal, 
and  produced  17,73*  million  feet  of  gas.  Of  this  there  waa 
supplied  for  public  lighting  and  under  contracts  about  r,ioo 
million  cubic  feet,  and  more  than  1,000  million  fci-t  were  un- 
accounted for.  The  cost  of  distribution  wasj£'223,875,  and 
the  cost  of  management  ^^118,380.  The  receipts  were,  from 
sales  of  gas  ^^j.oio.gjS,  frono  mctcr-rcnts  ^571991,  and 
from  the  sale  of  residual  products  (coke,  breeie,  tar,  and 
ammotiiacal  liquor)  ^^908,5 26.  The  total  receipts  were 
j^3>')88,S4i.        - 

Amalgamation  has  now  reduced  the  miiuber  of  London  GmCsb; 
gas  companies  to  four — the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  clptoJ 
the    South   Metropolitan,  the  Commercial,  and   the   London  Aewwit. 
Gas  Light  Company.     The  total  paid-ui)  capital  of  these  four 
companies  was,  on  Dec.  31,  iSSo,  ;£io,;84,<i6i.    Of  this  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  had  ^7i5iSi00Oi  the  South 
Meuopolitan   ;^r, 831,990,    the    Commercial  ^675,84,5,   the 
London  ^£'762,126.      There  was    a    further  authorised  but 
unissued  capital  of  _;^i, 169,757,    making  a  total    authorised 
capital  of  j£i3,o54,7i8.    The  loan  account   of  the  Com- 
panies    shows    ^£2, 047, 549     borrowed,     and      ^1,302,805 
authorised  but  not  borrowed.     The  whole  amount,  thererore. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  we  liave  set  out  the  nature  and  ■' 
extent  of  existing  municipal  and  qtutsi-municipal  jurisdictions 
in  London.  Tlieir  iraperCec:  and  non  representative  character 
\m%  been  made  manifest,  and  an  endeavour  lias  been  made  to 
show  the  urgent  need  of  alteration,  and  llie  direction  in  each 
cajc  which  reform  may  most  usefully  take.  It  remains  to 
consider  hoiv  the  grant  of  reprcsenutive  municipal  institutions 
to  T.ondon  may  be  best  carried  into  actual  practice. 

']'he  existing  conditions  of  London  government  naturally 
grovip  themselves  under  several  hea.da.  First,  there  are  tiie 
nmnicipsl  functions  now  discharged  by  private  bodies,  but 
which  all  people  admit  should  be  under  a  single  metropolitan 
control.  To  this  class  belong  the  water  and  gas  supply.  Next 
come  the  municipal  functions,  which  are  now  undertaken  by 
some  public  authority,  working  from  a  single  administrative 
centre.  To  this  class  belong  the  control  of  education  by  the 
I^ndon  School  Board;  of  the  poor  law  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ;  of  sick  poor  by  the  Metropolitan  .\sylums  Board ; 
of  the  police  force  by  the  Home  Office  ;  of  the  Metropolitan 
rivers  by  the  Conservancy  Boards ;  the  market  jurisdiction  of 
the  City;  and  the  special  jurisdictions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  including,  main  drainage  ;  Thames  Embank- 
ment; Thames  Hoods  ;  bridges;  Metropolitan  improvements; 
parks,  commons,  and  open  spaces ;  fire  brigade ;  superri^on 
of  streets  and  buildings;  arlizans'  dwellings;  inspection  of 
dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milk  stores ;  inspection  under  the 
Explosives,  Petroleum,  Inlant  Life  Protection,  and  Cattle 
Discajes  Acts ;  certain  powers  under  the  Gas  and  Water 
Acts,  and  the  control  of  slaughter-houses  and  offensive  busi- 
nesses. 

It  is  to  be  noted  ttial  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  tlic  Metropolitan  Board  were  conlided  to  it  by  acta  of 
the  l-cgislature  at  a  time  when  the  vestries  and  district  boards 
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might  have  undertaken  them  if  Farliament  liad  considered 
tbese  jurisdictions  more  a.dapted  for  local  tlun  central  adminis- 
tration in  London  :  and,  having  regard  both  to  this  original 
legislative  selection,  and  to  the  fairly  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  central  nuthoriiics  have  discharged  the  various  duties 
now  imposed  upon  them,  it  is  not  likely  tliat  any  successful 
proposition  could  be  made  to  again  divide  the  control  of  these 
mattcr-i  amongst  central  municipalities  or  independent  local 
councils.  It  will  moreover  be  noted  Ihat  the  two  groups  of 
jurisdictions  above  mennoued  comprise  by  far  the  larger  share 
of  Ihe  municipal  work  of  London. 

The  third  group  of  existing  municipal  jurisdictions  com*  Vesiry 
prise  those  which  are  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies  as  fin^  (["^s  u^jti 
authorities.  The  economical  and  practical  advantages  o{'^^^°'- 
having  the  ultimate  control  of  these  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
mithority  have  been  pointed  out  when  the  jurisdictions  them- 
selves were  under  examination,  hut  it  is  perhaps  true  that 
the  efficient  management  of  most  of  them  would  be  advanced 
by  having  in  some  foriti  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  localities.  These  jurisdictions  include  the 
control  of  streets  (including  paving,  lighting,  watering,  cleansing, 
SEreet  cellars,  footpaths,  and  crossings) ;  the  appointment  of 
sanitary,  nuisance,  and  food  inspectors  and  medical  officers; 
aod  the  provision  of  baths  and  wash-liouscs,  drinking  fountains, 
puhlic  pumps,  disinfecting  chambers,  mortuaries,  cemeteries,  and 
other  matters.  Nearly  all  these  fwnclions  could  he  discharged 
equally  well,  as  we  have  alrcidy  shown,  by  a  central  auilioriiyj 
and  most  of  them  much  better. 

There  remains  another  class  of  London  jurisdiction  which  Jurisdl" 
requires  modification  or  abolition.   This  includes  the  jurisdiction  [^Jinog 
of  the  Corporation  of  Westminster;  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  »*"»gc- 
of  the  county  authorities  ;  the  judicial  functions  of  aldermen  ; 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  j  the  control 
of   brokers'   rents;    the  municipal  functions  of   the  Livery 
Companies;   the  coal  and  wine  dues;   and   the   grain   duty. 
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■\Vc  have  already  distussed  the  maimer  in  whicU  these  may 
he  most  sacisiactoril}'  dealt  with. 

As  to  all  municipal  funclions  which  might  be  best  dis- 
chained  in  London  by  a  central  authority,  il  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary lo  point  out  that,  for  every  jjutjjosc,  it  would  be  better  that 
they  should  be  under  one  central  authority  tlian  as  at  present 
under  many  separate  central  authorilies;  and  the  whole  scope 
of  the  argument,  therefore,  points  to  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  central  representative  numicipal  authority,  controlling  all 
administration  and  all  expenditure.  Long  before  the  practlca* 
bilit)'  of  such  a  solution  had  been  illustrated  by  the  action  oF 
Ihc  Central  bodies  we  have  named,  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sioners of  1837  had  stated  in  their  report  that  they  failed  "to 
find  any  argument  on  which  the  course  pursued  with  regard  to 
other  towns  could  be  justified,  which  would  not  apply  with  the 
same  force  to  London,  unless  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in 
this  case  should  be  considered  as  converting  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  only  a  practical  difficulty  into  an  objection  of 
principle."  The  logic  of  events  has  solved  ilic  "  practical  diffi. 
culty,"  so  far  as  some  of  the  most  intricate  matters  of  municipal 
control  are  concerned.  As  to  the  alternative  suggestion  which 
has  sometimes  been  made,  for  the  establishment  of  separate 
municipalities,  they  say,  *'  We  hardly  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  appearance  of  sin- 
gularity, that  the  other  quarters  of  the  town  should  be  formed 
into  independent  and  isolated  communities,  it^  indeed,  the 
multifarious  relations  to  which  their  proximity  compels  them 
would  permit  them  to  be  isolated  and  independent.  This  plan 
would,  as  it  seems  to  its,  in  getting  rid  of  an  anomaly  tend  to 
multiply  ard  perpetuate  an  evil." 

Their  exhaustive  examination  into  the  conditions  of 
London  Government  and  the  singular  success  which  has 
attended  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  give  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Commissioners  peculiar  value.  The  opinion  was  never- 
theless subsequently  contested.      The  three  Commi-wioners 
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appointed  to  collect  infonnation  with  rtispfict  w,  and  make 
rcxommendalions  as  to,  the  Govcrmnenl  of  the  City  of  London, 
who  reponed  in  1854,  went  outside  ihc  scope  of  tlieir  com- 
mission, and,  ado[Jling  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  City  wit- 
nesses called  before  them,  suggested  the  constitution  for  London 
of  a  series  of  miiiiicipaUties,  with  a  centra!  authority,  to  be  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  each.  The  suggested  functions  of  this 
central  authority  were  confined  to  the  managenient  of  public 
works  of  metropolitan  importance,  the  jiUns  for  which  should 
be  previously  suhmiUcd  for  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Countil. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works -vras  constituted  in  the 
following  year,  with  functions  somewhat  wider  than  those  which 
the  Commissioners  had  suggested,  and  since  that  lime  this  body 
has  undertaken  departments  of  municipal  work  which  the  Com- 
missioners considered  could  rot  be  safely  confided  to  a  central 
authority.  Events  have,  therefore,  removed  much  of  the  value 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners  might  have  at  on« 
time  possessed,  and  indeed,  as  the  matter  was  outside  their 
reference,  these  opinions  were  never  more  than  ni'tter  diita, 
and  as  the  Commissioners  candidly  enough  say,  the  form  of 
such  outside  municipalities  was  not  one  upon  which  they  were 
"competent  to  express  any  opinion"!  Moreover,  the  suggested 
municipalities  were  never  constituted. 

As  the  present  City  authorities  and  rcpreseiualives  arc 
endeavouring  to  represent  tiiis  Commission  as  reporting 
favourably  to  the  continuance  of  the  City  as  at  present,  it  may 
be  useful  to  quote  the  language  used  by  the  City  in  a  manifesto 
put  forth  under  its  authority,  when  Sir  Geo.  Grey  introduced 
his  Bill  in  1856,  founded  on  this  report.  They  say,  "The 
Government  Bill,  a  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  is  doubly  un- 
constitutional. In  principle  it  is  at  variance  with  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  realm,  as  defined  by  Lord  Coke,  and  it  has 
for  its  basis  the  Rffort  of  a  body  wlio  not  only  came  to  the 
enquiry  uiUh  prtjudia,  and  uparied  agaimt  ividtna,  hut  who 
tven   tktmsihes    unc^nstituticnally    afpeintid  for   purfoset  t^ 
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The  Local  Govctomcnt  and  Taxation  Committee  of  1867] 
recommended  that  ihe  Metropolian  Board  be  erected  into  a] 
Municip.U  Council,  to  he  corajxisccl  of  members  elected,  pattlyi 
by  Local  Councils  in  various  districts  of  tlie  metropolis,  partly] 
by  direct  election  from  the  ratepayers,  with  a  third  portion  toj 
be  selected  from  the  justices  of  tlie  metropolis,  as  representinj 
proiJcriy  owners — and  with  two  members  nominated  by  the] 
Crown  on  account  of   the   rating  of  Crown  property.      Tlie 
Local  Countils  suggested  by  this  committee  were  to  be  directly 
elected  governors  of  newly  adjusted  areas,  and  to  take  over  Ui«j 
functions  of  the  vestries  and  District  Boards.     The  powers  ofl 
the  Mitnicipal  Council  were  to  be  more  extensive  than  those  of' 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  included  the  control  of  the  gas 
and  vpfticr  supply,  and  the  custody  of  public  interests  alTccting 
railways  and  other  undertakings  within  the  metropolis. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were  never  etfec- 
.  tuated  by  legislation,  but  the  establishment  of  the  London  School 
IJoard  in  1S70, and  the  coast^int  grant  of  fresh  powers  to  the- 
Metropolitan  Board,  have  strongly  advanced  the  principle  of ' 
undivided  municipal  control,  until,  in  recent  yean,  municipal 
reformers  have  completely  endorsed  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the    Times  in   October,   1874,   that    "whatever   may   be    the  1 
plan  adopted  it  is  certain   that  by  some  means  or  other  thSj 
wliole  of  London  must  be  brought  under  the  same  government.  1 
We  have  already  loo  long  sufiered  from  the  necessary  want  of! 
unity  and  co-opeiation  betwtcn  the  two  bodies  which  administer  ■ 
our  alTair^.     It  is  time  novf  that  this  was  at  an  end,  and  it  caa 
be  ended  only  by  the  creation  of  one  Municipal  Government' 
for  alt  London,  under  which  London  may  take  worthil^j-  the  r.anlc  ■ 
to  which  she  is  entitled." 

Tito  separate  municipality  idea,  with  its  ten  mayors  and 
hundreds  of  aldennen  and  thousands  of  councillors,  may  there- 
fore be  dismissed.     ^Vhenever  it  has  been  advanced  in  thttil 
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form  of  a  Bill  in  Parliament  il  has  met  with  Cily  opposition, 
Allhough  in  later  years  the  auihorUies  of  the  Corporation  hnvc 
viewed  it  with  a  more  friendly  eye,  as  furrxiiliing  Uie  onlymcaus 
of  prMcmng  intact  their  estates  and  priviloges  in  the  presence 
of  any  itresisiible  demand  for  reform.  If  such  a  scheme  were 
ever  carried  out,  the  conflict  of  juriadidions,  of  interests,  and 
of  ninhorily  would  produce  a  metropolitan  chaos  even  beyond 
that  which  wc  have  delineated.  HJcvcn  different  rating  autho- 
ririe*  would  divide  London  amongst  iheni,  and  the  most  CKpert 
statesman  would  be  puz/led  to  %xy  what  jurisdiction  should  be 
given  to  the  central  body  and  what  to  ihe  local  bodies.  These 
latter,  moreover,  would  require  even  more  constituting  than  ft 
central  authority,  and  would  interffre  more  with  existing  autho- 
rities at  the  time  of  transition.  The  number  of  men  to  whom 
the  Mayoralty  of  Islington  or  the  Aldermanry  of  Bethnal  Green 
would  be  an  object  of  ambition,  would  be  smalL  Neither 
would  such  a  system  result  in  the  preservation  to  the  City  area 
of  their  cherished  prii-ilcgcs  and  property. 

The  two  arguments  most  persLslently  advanced  against  the  Objcciio 
establishment  of  a  unified  system  of  municipal  government  in  Mu^nllt 
London  are,  first :  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  ceiitial  municipality  pasiy. 
to  properly  supervise  an  infinity  of  detail  over  so  vast  an  area ; 
and,  second,  that  the  legislature  would  not  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  so  powerful  a  body — an  trnperium  in  imferio — 
at  its  own  doors.  As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  has 
been  answered,  as  we  have  shown,  by  the  logic  of  events. 
'I"he  Metropolitan  Board  in  the  execution  of  the  Building  Acts, 
and  the  School  Board,  in  the  execution  of  the  Education  Act, 
do,  from  single  centres,  control  matters  of  llie  closest  detail 
alFccting  the  habitations  and  the  lives  of  the  people.  No 
other  branches  of  municip.i!  work,  except  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law,  approach  these  in  the  personal  and  local  detail 
involved.  Nor  would  the  detail  work  of  such  a  municipality 
be  so  extensive  as  that  of  a  great  railway  company,  like  the 
London  and  Nonh-Westem ;  or  a  private  association,  like  the 
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Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  America  ;  or  of  various 
departments  of  tlic  Slate,  as,   for  example,  ihc  Post  Office^ 
under  the  control  of  mucli  smaller  bodies  of  men. 

Ab  to  the  second  objection,  it  is  one  rat  her  of  prejudice  the 
of  practice.     Vihtn  Sir  Benjamin  ilall's  Bill  was  under  discua 
sion  in  1855,  it  was  suggested  tliat  the  Board  of  Works  migh 
discuss  politics  rather  than  sewage,  and,  perhaps,  overshadow  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.    No  such  result  ha-t  ensued. 
With  a  series  of  municipalities  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  borough 
political  or;ganisation9  might  control  elections  within  ihcir  ovm 
area,  but  that  is  not  so  feasible  or  likely  with  smaller  electoral^! 
and  administrative  Areas,  and  a.  central  municipality.     Witli^H 
co-leiminous  areas,  provincial  Corporations  are  often  swayed 
by  the  pohlics  of  the  borough  over  which  they  rule,  but  the 
circumstances  of  London  under  a  single  municipality  would  b«^| 
widely  different.     If,  however,  these   arguments  are  found  tO^* 
be  of  common  acceptance,  and  if  the  Legislature  hesitate  10 
endow  a  London  municipality  with  the  vast  control  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  a  lia  ma/ia  might  be  found  in  the  creation  of  a 
responsible  Minister  for  London,  who  should  have  the  coildiicl 
of  the  Municipality  Bills  in  Parliament,  and  through  whom  th 
Legislature  might  continue  to  exercise  such  control   as  was. 
deemed  necessary.    The  concession  of  the  powers  sought 
imperative,  and,  in,  our  judgment,  they  might  be  safely  and 
wisely  given  without  such  reciprocal  parliamentary  control;  but 
it  is  better  to  have  the  latter  than  10  be  denied  the  former.        J 

In  the  creation  of  a  mmiicipatity  for  London,  there  arc  two 
courses  open  for  adoption.     The  first  is  that  which  was  illus- 
trated Ly  tlie  Municipality  of  London  Bill,  i83o.     The  objccc 
of  that  measure  was  the  creation  of  a  new  municipality,  to  consist 
of  a  lord  mayor,  forty  aldermen,  and  two  hundred  municipal' 
councillors.     The  metropolis  was  divided  into  forty  distrias, 
each  of  which  sent  five  councillors  and  one  alderman  to  th' 
council     The  elections  were  triennial,  and  there  were  pro' 
sions  whereby  some  of  tlie  City  aldermen  and  (he  members 
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the  Metropotkao  Bond  and  of  tfac  votiie  dKSoid  betipon  the 
fifst  ommdL  There  mas  abo  a  power  in  lie  oonndl  of 
nominattng  local  HMJMintti  if  ueaMl»iy. 

To  tfac  ctrandl  ao  c^utiEDted  mas  umM6JTed  the  foodiaos, 
powers,  autlUHilic*,  and  fWDpcR}'  of  Bbe««poranon  of  tfac  Qtjr. 
the  Metrapainaii  Boanl,  tbe  veffiries.  diatnci  bosrds,  and  i 
bodieK.     ThcBin  czuumiied  ntaof  cjebante  pnmfiiaBs&irl 
RftnmoD  of  old  Bcrvaais,  the  a|tpodionmeiit  of  eotoitf 
pertr.  and  i>Uier  neoasaty  matters.    The  node  of  [nuueduie 
adopted  was  borli  iogtal  sad  pnrtical,  and  the  Sill  migbt  be 
regarded  as  a  icfaenie  to  eaabttiba  perfect  nanicipal  ideal  ai  a 
single  effort. 

Tlie  centia]  council  woiild.  as  in  oAer  corpocatJons,  have  pmeeOan 
exercised  its  control  throaph  coanninccs,  and  probably  one?[j]!?^]^ 
repreaentaDve  of  each  district  wonid  have  been  found  on  the  "^^^'S*' 
icost  important  oi  such  conunitteeE  vbsre  local  nutters  had  to 
be  dealt  m-ith.     There  would  be  such  s  dn^ion  of  work  k 
would  enable  business  men  to  attend.    The  Fysiem  of  direct 
perwrnal  retponstbilttr  would  be  applied  to  the  ineAamcal  part 
ofmiuucipa!  wofks,  so  that,  under  ihe  best  available  nien.  eadi 
department  of  work  would  be  pcrfamed  m  the  most  efficient 
numocr.     Sepante  oominittces  for  drainage,  water  wpply,  gas 
supply,  police,   education,   poor  relid;    puHic  works,  pliblic 
propeny,  public  health,  extinction  of  fire,  taauion  issessment 
and  finance,  law  and   pailiameniary  work,  audit,  and  special 
purposes,  would   liave  had    entrusted    (o    tliem    tlie    whole 
municipal  work  of  the  (own,  and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
but   that,   under  such   an   arnuiRcmciit,   it    miglit    lie    iiioit 
effectively  done. 

But  the  establishment  of  so  miidi  thai  wax   new  would  nfiio 
nctesuarily  involve  the  extinction  or  mcrgor  of  tnnch  that  was  '>^""#j 
old;  and  if  a   respttnsiblc  Administration  sliould  undereake  ^^^^"^^ 
the  work  of  London  reform,  it  would  prohaljly  prefer  .  |e„ ' 
:  rapid  rate  of  progress.     M,  ihercroTC,  tome  means  «niW  he  ^ 
devised  for  bridging  over  the  great  change,  and  some  xheme 
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scaled  wliicli,  whilst  utilising  to  the  utmost,  existing  forccii, 
should  yet  leave  the  new  organisation  full  scope  to  perfect 
itself,  it  would  no  doubt  be  more  acceptable  to  what  is  Itnow^H 
as  pnuiiical  statesmanship.  ^™ 

Adopting  this  position,  and  building  the  new  edifice  on  the 
old  foiind;itions.  it  may  be  at  once  admitted  that,  if  it  were 
possible  to  use  and  extend  the  framework  of  the  existing 
Corporation  of  London  over  the  whole  metropolis,  raach 
would  be  done  towards  facilitating  the  settlenient  of  the  quea^f 
tion,  and  also  towards  lessening  the  opposition  of  persons  wbo^ 
would  regret  anything  which  amounted  to  a  destruction  of  the 
historic  continuity  of  London  corporate  life.  If  the  extension 
of  the  existing  Corporation  involved  an  adoption  or  a  probably 
reproduction  of  its  procedure  or  its  internal  character,  it  woul 
be  better  to  wait  fifty  years  for  reform  than  carry  out  such 
proposition. 

But,  putting  out  of  sight  its  present  working,  the  machine 
itself  is  a  noble  one.      Linked  through  long  centuries  i^H 
the  past  wilb  every  cause  of  public  freedom  and  of  publit^l 
liberty,  the  City  has  been  careful  to  preserve  for  itself  the 
benefits  of  free  corporate  instimtions ;  and,  if  it  were  possible^H 
to  infuse  a  new  and  vigorous  municipal  life  into  those  institt^^ 
lions,  by  extending  them  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  it  is 
probable  that  statesmen  would  prefer  such  a  course  of  pro^ 
ccdurc  to  a  proposition  which,  however  excellent  and  practic 
in  iiself,  constructs  everything  anew.    As  it  is  a  Corporatic 
that  is  to  be  established,  it  is  manifestly  belter,  if  we  are 
utilise  one  or  other  of  existing  institutions,  that  we  shoal 
utilise  the  Corporation  of  London  ratlicr  than  the  Metropolitan' 
Board  of  Works.      In  the  latter  case,  we  should  have  to  con-_ 
stilute  anew  the  various  forms  of  corporate  government;  whili 
in  the  former  we  have  the  machinery  ready  to  our  hand. 

Nor  would  there  be  very  serious  di^cultics  to  encounter  ii 
carrying  such  a  proposition  out.  It  would  be  aecessar}*  to  cITcct 
a  union,  under  controlling  authority,  of  the  various  duties  whict 
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the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Ciiy  now  dischiiTge  concur- 
rently. The  practice  pursued  by  the  City  of  requiring  ihc 
exclusion  of  the  City  area  whenever  authorities  were  given  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  has  had  Che  resuU  of  necessitating  thi 
constitution  of  separate  comraillees  in  the  City,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  such  subjects.  Thus  the  sLjIT  worting  under 
the  present  Commissionent  of  Sewcia  and  under  the  VVorks  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  (he  Board  of  AVorks,  miglit 
each  be  put  under  the  control  of  Ilie  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
until  such  time  as  the  new  council  might  examine  into  the 
position  of  that  Commission,  and  decide  upon  whiat  ought  to 
be  its  future  relation  to  the  Corporation. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Commie 
Bridge  House  Esutes'  Committee  of  the  City,  and  the  Bridges"  rfX'^""*" 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  The  well-known  Co.iI, 
Com,  and  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Corporation  would 
also  undertake  in  the  new  council  the  work  hitherto  done  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  Epping  Forest 
Committee  of  the  City  would  be  reconstituted,  and  take  the 
work  of  the  Parks,  Commons,  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  of 
the  Metropohtan  Board.  As  to  the  work  now  done  by  tiie  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  and  the  Building  Acts  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  these  conimiciees  would  have  to  be  re- 
constituted as  committees  of  the  Central  Council. 

These  illustrations  sufficiently  indicate  the  comparative  ease  Retcntk 
with  which  the  staff  and   functions  of  the  one  bi>dy  mi^ht   be  Comrniv 
miited  to  the  other.     At  first,    all  the  city  committees  would,'""* 
probably  be  retained.     The  City   Lands;  Markets;  Police; 
City  of  London  .Sdiool;  Officers  and  Clerks;    Improvement; 
Orphan    School ;  Liiw  and  City  Courts ;  Local  Government 
and  Taxation;  and  Grain  Committee,  might  all  continue  tlie 
matters  now  controlled  by  the  conmiitiees  of  the  existing  Corpo- 
ration, and  such  other  matters  of  the  same  kind  throughout  (lie 
metropolitan  area  as  should  be  entrusted  to  the  new  Corpora- 
tion.     The  Library  Committee  might  continue  the  control  over 
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the  City  Library,  and  also  consider  the  whole  question  of 
Free  Libraries  and  Museums  throughout  the  metropolis. 
Under  the  Public  Libraries  Actii  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  ratepayers  In  a  dislnct  is  now  requisite.  This  consent  is 
rarely  given  by  reason  of  the  cost,  but  probably  there  would, 
under  a.  new  Corporation,  be  endowments  available  for  the 
purpose.  As  tlic  City  now  undertakes  within  lis  own  borders  all 
the  work  which  is  done  in  outer  Tendon  by  the  vestries,  the 
coraniiElces  under  whose  direction  such  work  is  now  perfonned 
would  supply  the  initial  organisation  for  carr)-ing  it  out  through- 
out I^nduD.  It  was  proposed  in  Mr.  Buxton's  Bills  to  have 
a  permanent  Cliainnan  of  Committees.  The  existing  staff  of 
officers  attached  to  vestries  and  district  boards  would  probably 
be  retained  in  the  first  instance  with  their  present  duties,  but 
acting  subject  to  the  centraJ  committee  and  probably  under 
skilled  control. 

A  system  so  established  would  disturb  to  Ihc  least  possible 
extent  existing  institutions.  The  framework  of  the  City  Cor- 
poration providing  for  the  control  of  nearly  every  claxs  of 
municipal  work  would  leave  very  little  requiring  absolutely 
new  creation.  The  only  material  change  would  be  in  tlie 
nature  of  the  controlling  authorities.  It  might  even  be  con- 
fidently expected  that,  from  .ill  parts  of  London,  would  come 
up,  elected  by  the  people,  the  best  representative  men  now 
working  in  the  vestries  and  in  oilier  organisations— men  who 
arc  familiar  with  the  work  dune  by  those  bodies  in  the 
and  who  would  thus  preserve  to  the  greatest  possible  cxteni 
tlic  continuity  of  public  work. 

Constituted  thus  in  the  £r.<>t  in:itancc  on  city  lines,  the  new 
Corporation  would  no  doubt  apply  itself,  at  an  early  period,  to 
the  question  of  internal  reform  ;  and  its  work  in  this  dircctio; 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  possession  of  a  power  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Common  Council,  and  which  would  of  course  survive 
to  the  new  body.  By  a  cJiartcr  of  15  King  Edward  the  TTiird 
(included  for  Parliajncntaiy  confirnaation  in  the  a  WitUam  and 
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'  Mary,  sess.  i,  c  3,)  it  is  provided  "  thii  if  .my  cojioms  hitherto 
used  auU  ol>lainc-<l  in  the  city  sliall  be  bad  or  defcciive,  or  i( 
any  mailers  newly  ariitiitg  wilhin  the  city  shall  need  amend- 
ment, where  no  remedy  shall  have  been  previously  provided." 
such  remedy  may  be  applied  by  the  guvcmmcDt  of  the  City, 
■  provided  it  be  agreeable  to  good  faith  and  reason  {eongmttm 
Itome  fidd  tl  rationi  eonsonitm)  and  it&eful  to  king  and 
people.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Aci,  1835,  only  cmpowera 
the  enactcnent  of  lije-lawsj  and  no  sudi  power  of  internal 
l^pslation  is  possessed  by  any  other  corporation.  WhiUt  its 
existence  «;itipliasises  the  reproach  which  attaches  to  exist- 
ing City  abuses,  it  at  the  same  time  will  furnish  to  a  new 
Corporation  immense  and  necessary  advatitngca  in  placing  its 
constitution  upon  satisfaclory  lines. 

•         The  area  overwhich  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  would  'irra  ot 
at  first  be  extended  would  be  Uiat  included  in  the  Metropoliii  p«rBtlga.f 
Management  Act,  1855.     This  area  covers  75,490  acres,  with 
488,995  houses;  a  population  of  3,832,441,  and  a  net  rateable 

•  value  in  April,  1881,  of  j£^i7, 847,875.  This  area  is  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  the  united  Parliamentary  £aroii|;;h8,and  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  London  police  district.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  best  metropolitan  boundary  would  be  a  matter  which 
would  receive  the  early  attcnlion  of  a  new  Corporation.  'I"he 
present  boundary  inclinJes  large  areas  of  country  districts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich  ,ind   Lewisham,  and  excludes 

K  densely  populated  contiguous  districts  like  VVest  Ham. 

^        Coming  next  to  internal  division,  it  may  be  admitted  that  Division! 
electoral  and  adminisirative  areas  ought  to  be  coterminous.     It  ^^^^  ^ '" 
is  not  difficult  to  construct  an  ideal   division  of  London  into 

»  forty  wards,  with  an  approximate  population  of  100,000  each. 
A  map  showing  such  divisions  was  annexed  to  the  Munici|Kility 
of  London  Bill,  iSSo. 
■■  If,  however,  the  settlement  of  areas  should  be  left  to  the  Temporwy 

Bsubsequent  action  of  the  Corporadon,  there  would  be  no  great  of'cXtint' 
difficulty  in  proceeding  in  the  first  instance  on  existing  lines.  ^"^ 
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Th«  feasibilit)'  of  doing  this  was  illustrated  by  a  bill  intfoduced 
by  Eart  Caoipordown  into  the  House  of  Lords  in  1877.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Mctropoliun  Board  of  Worlcs  to  too,  and  to  alter  the  mode 
of  their  flection.  These  1 00  members  were  divided  amongst 
the  present  local  areas  in  proportion  to  their  population.  The 
larger  parishes  had  six,  five,  or  four  members  respectively,  and 
the  smaller  vestries  and  district  boards  three,  two,  or  one,  as 
the  CEise  might  be.  The  retention  of  the  present  vestry  divi- 
sions in  a  new  sj^tcm  -would  in  any  case  be  only  a  tentative 
arrangement.  They  differ  infinitely  in  every  respect ;  they 
cross  and  interlace  eadi  other  in  bewildering  confusion.  Some 
times  one  vestry  bisects  another,  as  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  bisects  Westminster  Board  of  Works.  At  other  limes 
the  parts  of  a  parish  are  widely  separated,  as  Kensnl  tou'i) 
is  two  miles  distant  from  the  rest  of  the  parish  of  Chelsea.  In 
some  places  the  roadway  belongs  to  one  vestry,  and  the  foot- 
path to  another.  In  other  cases  (he  dividing  line  passes  down 
the  centre  of  a  street,  and  each  vestry  paves  to  the  middle. 

The  settlement  of  boundaries  and  areas  for  all  purposes 
would  probably  be  the  subject  of  an  enquiry  at  an  carty 
period  after  the  constitution  of  the  council.  If,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  the  existing  boundaries  were  preserved,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  di^'ide  the  members  of  the  new 
Corporation  amongst  existing  areas  according  to  the  population, 
or,  as  was  suggested  by  the  Taxation  Committee  of  1867,  accord- 
ing to  population  and  rateable  value.  Whether  the  latter 
should  be  ultimately  reinined  ss  an  element  of  representation, 
the  Corporation  itself  might  decide.  Under  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  1855.  ihe  ninnbcr  of  vesiiymen  is 
apportioned  accordir^  to  the  jivimbcr  of  raled  householders, 
and  in  sctlling  the  number  of  vestrymen  for  wards  both 
population  and  rateable  value  are  to  be  considered. 
(i&  &  ig  VicL  c.  tzo,  65.  3,  3,)  Under  sach  a  temporary 
arrangement,  there  woulj    be    no    injustice    in    giving    the 
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City  area  in  the  first  instance  twenty-five  metnljcrs— Ihat  is 
to  say,  one  for  each  ward  now  electing  Common  Counciilors, 
Judging  from  a  recent  enquiry,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether,  of  the  whole  232  members  of  the  present  Common 
Council  there  are  as  many  as  twenty-five  having  a  residential 
address  within  the  City.  The  rest  might  very  fair!/,  there- 
fore,  presejil  themselves  as  randidates  in  the  parts  of  London 
where  they  live,  if  ihcir  municipal  ambition  survived  the 
extension  of  the  present  Corporation.  VVilh  respect  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it  would,  beyond  doubt, 
be  useful  to  have  men  expe-rienced  in  the  municipal  work  of 
Spring  Gardens  on  the  new  Council ;  and  if  (excluding  0)0 
City)  the  thirty-six  areas  now  electing  the  Board  were  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  first  election,  there  would  be  no  insuperable 
objection  to  admitting  thirty-six  of  the  present  members 
of  the  Board  as  a:  ojjido  councillors  from  these  disiricts,  and 
lessening  the  proportion  to  be  elected  by  this  number.  It 
might  also  be  practicable,  if  desired,  to  have  ihirty-cigbt  vestry- 
men nominated  by  the  thirty-eight  existing  jurisdictions  as 
ex  (^eio  members  of  the  first  Council.  The  second  muni- 
cipal election  would  be  on  the  new  lines,  settled  afttr 
a  public  eniuiry,  but  under  some  such  system  as  thi.'i  the 
first  Council  would  have,  for  three  years,  the  bemrfit  of  muni- 
cipal experience  of  much  value,  and  probably  such  a  scheme 
would  lie  better  than  one  which  proposed  simply  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  first  Council  by  llie  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  or  other  bodies  as  ex  effici^  councillors. 

Tlie  population  and  rateable  value  of  the  various  divisions  S(i(-fW 
of  London  are  set  out  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  japer.  ofCiiy,^ 
In  the  final  apportionment  of  representation  the  City  will  be 
ma.de  the  subject  of  speciaE  treatcncnt.  If  240  members  were 
divided  through  London  according  to  population,  the  unit  woukl 
be  16,000  to  each,  and  the  City  would  have  tliree  membeis;  if 
according  to  rateable  value,  th«  unit  would  be  ;£ it5,ooo,  and 
the  City  would  have  30  weonbers ;  if  both  were  considered,  it 
n  > 
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miglil  have  13.     It  is  aJmost  devoid  of  the  ordinary  miiiiicipal 
population.     Of  50,27  6  persons  who  may  be  found  at  night  ia 
fi,4i8  lioiises,  the  great  majority  are  caretakers,  and  four-fifthi 
arc  women  and  children.     It  is,  therefore,  a  huge  a^jgregalio 
of  ofTices  and  warehouses  to  nliich  people  come  in  the  mo: 
ing,  and  which  they  kav«  at  night.     Only  a  very  small  pi 
portion  of  these  persons  ever  interfere  with  municipal  mar 
in  the  City.     These  are  controlled  by  a.  small  body  of  men^. 
most  of  whom  come  from  outer  London,  and  some  of  who; 
have  only  a  "  brass-plate  (jualiQcation  "  in  the  City.     'Hie  Cor-i 
poration  is,  therefore,  a  non-resident  body,  but  in  order  to! 
"  retain  its  individual  existence  as  a  separate  municipality" 
has  recently  expended  over  j^i.ooo  in  taking  what  is  termed 
a  "Day  Census,"     On  April  25.    1881,   in    24  hours,  nearly 
800,000  persons  entered  the  City,  or  crossed  some  portion  of 
it.     Mary  thousands  of  these  were  counted  several  times  over, 
and  if  the  Strand  district  or  Southwark  were  so  counted,  their 
popuUitiu-n  would  be  increased  many  times  ;  and  to  the  popa 
lation   of  Hitchin  would  have  to  be  added  all  the  passenge 
by  Great  Northern  trains  passing  through  it      Perhaps  orvi 
sixth  of  the  calis  and  omnibuses  in  London  enter  the  City  i 
a  day,  but  according  to  this  census  the  number  was  consider>' 
ably  larger  than   the  whole  number  existing.     As  it  is  the 
custom  of  Londoners  to  make  their  income-ux  returns  in  the 
City,  these  are  carefully  added  up  and  found  to  be  nearly  equal 
lo  tlie   rest  of  London,  and  apparently  serious    argnmcn 
advanced  thereon. 

But  the  most  elaborate  arguments  and  com|KLrative  tables 
are  based  upon  what  is  stated  to  be  the  true  populition  of  the 
City^36i,o6i.  This  is  composed  of  57,503,  "all  of  whom' 
arc  employers  of  labour/'  162,253  "residing  daily  within  i 
walls  and  paying  their  share  of  its  tbues,"  jo,ooo  women  care 
takers  and  domestic  servants,  and  21,303  children,  The  last 
two  classes  belong  mainly  to  the  night  population.  Th< 
*63j253  tat  "clerks,"  "warehousemen,"  "assistants,"  "porters;,"- 
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"  shoeblacks,"  Sec  These  persons  have  'neulier  vole  not  in- 
terest in  the  City.  They  are  less  concerned  in  it  than  the  mill- 
hands  who  till  the  Lancashire  mills  by  day  and  go  elsewhere  at 
night  are  concerned  with  the  districts  where  the  mills  are.  la 
the  years  1871-81  Manchester  has  decreased  in  population 
3"8,  whilst  Salford  has  increased  4i"a,  but  on  the  City  basis 
of  calculition  much  of  the  Salford  population  ought  also  to  be 
counted  in  Manchester !  In  the  City  census  tables  these 
163,353  are  counted  twice  over,  once  in  the  City  and  a 
second  time  in  the  London  boroughs,  with  which  the  City 
is  compared ! 

Nor  is  the  estimate  of  57,503  "employers of  labour"  more 
reliable.  For  example,  there  are  entered  a,6i6  barristers  in 
the  Temple.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one-third  of  the  number 
ever  were  in  the  Temple  on  any  given  day,  and  many  hundreds 
of  lliem  live  in  the  provinces  and  elsewhere.  Testing  the 
matter  from  a  municipal  point  of  view,  it  is  probably  true  that 
not  one-tenth  of  the  whole  3,616  Icnow  in  what  City  ward  they 
live,  or  who  "  represents  "  them  on  the  Common  Council,  and 
not  one-twentieth  ever  voted  in  a  City  municipal  election. 
The  City  census  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  unr<;Ii.it>l*  *nd  mis- 
leading, but  it  is  useful  as  showing  the  absence  of  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  municipal  life  in  the  City  area.  As  the  popula- 
tion claimed  for  the  City  mainly  both  live  .ind  vote  outside,  it 
is  quite  open  to  argument  whether  ihls  area,  ought  ngt  to  be 
administered  by  the  new  Corporation  as  the  heritage  of  the 
whole  municiiJalily. 

The  total  number  of  the  new  Council  might  be  usefully  settled 
at  340,  including  Aldermen,  but  exclusive  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
The  Common  Council  of  the  City  at  present  numbers  232.  Its 
number  was  condemned  as  far  too  Urge  both  by  the  Commis- 
sionersof  i837and  1854.  It  is  nowslill  nioredisproixirlionate. 
The  Board  of  Works  does  half  the  municipal  work  of  London 
with  forly-fivc  members,  but  they  are  very  much  overworked. 
The  London  School  Board  hai  fifty  members,  and  the  Metro- 
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politan  Asylums  Board  sixty  members.    If  Lord  Camperdownl 
siipgfstcd  increase  of  ihe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  loo" 
had  tieen  carritd  out,  there  would  have  been  an  ajjproxiinalely 
true  relation  between  the  work.  lo  be  done  a.nd  the  men  to  J^H 
it.      If  the  number  of  the  present  Common  Council   wcrS^^ 
extended  from  233  to  340,  there  is  no  rcsison  to  suppose  that 
the  work  imposed  upon  them  would  prove  unduly  burdensome, 
or  would  prevent  Ihe  municipality  from  securing  the  service 
of  the  best  class  of  men.     This  number  might  ultimately 
divided  amongst  forty  areas,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
Council  should  think  fit. 

In  whatever  fonn  the  two  hundred  coundllors  were  afte 
wards  distributed,  it  is  probable  that  the  forty  aldermen  wouH 
be  the  recognised  municipal  he^s  of  as  many  dl^itricts  in 
London.      But,  for  the  purpose  of  an   initial  and  letitathv 
measure,  it  might  not  be  unju&t  to  m.ike  the  eight  City  alder- 
men  who  have    not    [Msscd  the  rhair  e.\-  o^tia  aldermen  of 
the  new  Coi))oraiion.     This  might  either  be  done  by  having 
fortj-four  aldermen    in   the  first  instance  (one  for  each  of 
the  thirt}-six  Board  electoral  arens,  and  eiglit  for  the  City), 
or  by  having  only  forty,   but  dividing  the   thirty-two  then 
remaining   amongst   the  tbirty-six  existing  electoral  areas, 
combining  eight  of  the  smaller  areas  into  four,  for  the  purpoa 
of  elet'ting  aldermen,  as  I^w^isham  is  now  joined  with  I'lur 
stead,   and   Rotherhithe  with  St.    Olive  for   the   purpose 
electing  two  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

A  niucli  more  difficult  problem  to  solve,  is  how  to  deal  with 
the  vestries  and  district  boards  now  existing.     With  all  their 
evils  and  disadvantages,  and  the  waste  consequent  upon  their 
want  of  concerted  sciion,  the  London  vestries  have  done  and 
itre  doing  a  vast  amount  of  municipal  work,  and  much  of  it^ 
they  are  doing  well.     If  a  central  council  of  •is,'3  members  wc 
eonstituied,  and  the  municipal  work  of  the  town  confided 
them  without  local  assistance,  they  could  probably  manage  tt 
jual  as  well  as  a  board  of  directors  of  a  great  railway  TOnipaoy 
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can  conlrol    cfTectually  thousands  of    men  and 
nionc)-. 

But  it  may  be  forcibly  urged,  thai  in  such  an  event  the  "i««i«Ti. 
hdp  of  many  hundreds  of  men  mtw  dtjvoiing  their  ECrvice&cxinipiHp 
usefully    to   the    public   would    be    lost,   and   ulliiimtcly   'he  ^,*y"jj|^^ 
cicntral  Coundl  itself  might    suffer  from    the  want  of  any 
previous  municipal  experience  in  the  men  elected  to  it.     In 
addition  lo  this,  there  would  lie  a  great  advantage  to  the 
coumujiicy  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  assistance  of  a  consider 
able  number  of  citizens  in  ihc  govemmenl  of  the  lown,  if  such 
assistance  could  be  available  without  delrimcnl  to  the  working 
of  a  new  municipsl  system.     As  Mr.  Mill  has  said,  "  Whate\'er 
tnight  be  the  ease  in  some  other  constilutionH  of  society,  the 
spirit  of  a  commercial  people  will  be,  we  are  persuaded,  essen- 
tially mean  and  slavish  whenever  jiublic  spirit  is  not  cultivated 
by  an  extensive  i^articipiUion  of  the  people  in  the  Lusinefls  01 
government  in  detail;  nor  will   the  desideratum  of  a  general 
dill'usion  of  intelligence    among  either  the    middle   or   lower 
classes  be  renlised  but  "by  a  corresponding  dissemination  of 
public  functions  and  a  voice  in  public  afi^iirs." 

If  it  were  ])racticable  to  conslitute  a  number  of  local  liS 
bodies  analogous  to  the  present  vestrie.';,   with  independent  intiepen. 
functions,    or  even  to  establish   ten   London   municipalities,  cou'nciuT 
they   would  infallibly  sufTer  from  all   the  disadvantages  at- 
taching to  some  of  the  vestries,  and  they  would  not  offer  a 
legitimate  ambition  to  men  anxious  to  assist  in  public  work. 
As  Mr.  Mill  has  well  said,  "  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  induce 
persons  of  a  high  class,  etlher  socially  or  intellectually,  to  take 
a  share  of  local  administration  in  a  comer  by  piecemeal  as 
members  of  a  paving  board  or  a  drainage  commission.     The 
entire  local  business  of  their  town  is  not  more  than  a  sufficient 
object  to  induce  men  whose  tastes  incline  them  and  whose 
knowledge  qualifies  them  for  national  affaiis,  to  become  mem- 
bers of  a  mere  local  body,  and  devote  to  it  the  time  and  study 
vihich  are  necessary  to  render  their  presence  more  tlian  a 


screen  for  the  jobbing  or  inferior  persons  under  the  shelter  ol 
their  responsibility." 
T,oal  Dut  if  such  bodies  wcic  nart  of  a  trrcal  iuunicir>al  system, 

M»r(  t.f  irew  and  were  endowed  with  functions  tor  active  work  to  be  dis- 
itoo**'*'     *-^3rgecl  in  common  wilh  the  aldermen  and  councillors  of  the)! 
districts,  the  result  would  be  dilTerent,  and  the  tnernberahip  of-j 
such  bodies  would  be  jegarded  as  a.  vnluahtc  training  for,  3.ndj 
stepping-slone  to,  a  higher  municipal  position  in  the  council  I 
itself.     In  this  view  of  the  case  it  might  be  advisable,  if  possible, , 
to  constitute  in  each  metropolitan  area  a  local  body  to  advise' 
and  assist  the  Council  in  its  general  municipal  work,  and  uUi- 
maiely  lo  exercise  admin istifttivc  functions  in  matters  of  educa- 
cation   and   poor   law  ;  and    Mr.   M.    H.   Levirlon,  who   has 
given  much  study  to  this  subject,  has  suggested  tlut  such 
body  might  be  able  to  render  much  local  .issisiance,  and  meet-] 
ing  monthly  with  the  central  councillors  of  the  district,  and 
under  the  presidency  of  the  alderman    of  the    ward,  might 
deliberate  on  the  affairs  and  requirements  of  the  district,  and  ^ 
thus  ensure  their  full  recognition  by  the  central  authority. 

The  number  of  such  a  body  might  depend  in  the  hist  in- 1 
stance  upon  the  size  of  the  local  area,  and  might  afterwards  be 
settled  by  the  council.  It  might  render  service  in  Tcceiving, 
considerin(;,  nnd  making  reports  affecting  the  water  and  gas 
supply  of  the  district,  and  might  mate,  through  the  councillors, 
Kpresentations  either  as  to  the  furtiierrequiremenis  of  the  locality 
or  as  Co  the  whole  sj'stem.  Where  its  jurisdiction  abutted  on 
the  river,  it  might  consider  matters  affecting  floods^ embankment, 
and  bridges,  so  that  the  central  council  wotild  know  through 
the  councillors  for  the  district  what  the  views  of  the  locality 
were.  The  whole  system  of  inspection — medical,  sanitary, 
food,  nuisance,  and  other,  might  be  usefully  checked  and  con- 
trolled. As  to  street  control,  such  bodies  might  recommend 
alterations  in  paving  or  lighting,  and  probably,  subject  to  engi- 
neering and  other  practical  con.iiderations,  the  opinion  of  the 
local  body  would  carry  much  weight,  The  desirability  of 
eatiLlialiing  libraries,   mortuaries,    disinfecting  chambers,  and 
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baths  and  washhcmses,  would  carefully  be  first  considered  in 
such  2  council,  and  its  opinion  would  also  be  of  value  on  the 
greater  quesuons  of  street  improvements,  public  paries,  artiians' 
dwelhngs,  lire  brigade  stations,  and  so  forth.  They  might  also 
supply  the  members  of  assessment  committees,  if  the  council 
should,  so  decide.  In  the  first  instance  the  present  vestiy 
halls  might  be  utilised  for  the  meetings  of  the  local  body. 

The  higliest  type  of  Municipal  Government  in  l^ndon  will  Ulilmmc 
be  that  which  unites  effective  general  and  extended  local  con-  ofLoL-*!* 
troL     It  is,  perhaps,  h.irdly  to  be  expected  th:»t  a  Government  CuunciL 

Bsure  would,  in  llie  first  insunce,  give  either  the  edUT-ational 
or  poor  law  administration  of  the  town  to  a  nc»v  inunicipality. 
But  both  would  probably  come  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  fount! 
that  a  reliable  and  responsible  body  of  citizens  had  undertaken 
the  coniroi  of  munici|)al  affairs.     The  control  of  educational 

»  expenditure  ought  to  be  given  at  once  to  tlie  new  Coriroia- 
lUon,  and  when  the  municipality  had  also  the  control  of 
educational  work,  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  these 
local  bodies  would  be  largely  increased,  and  they  would  supply 
the  School  Managers  and  Divisional  Committees.  As  to 
the  administration  of  the  poor  iaw,  the  Local  Government 
ajid  Taxation  Coiiimittee  of  1867  expressed  the  opinion  that 
H  in  order  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  authorities,  and  in  order  to 
promote  efficiency  of  admin istntion  combined  with  economy, 
the  Board  of  Guardians  sbould  be  merged  in  the  municipal 
authority.  The  conclusion  was  both  just  and  practical,,  and 
by  simply  increasing  their  number  tlie  Local  Councils  could 
well  undertake  the  duties  now  discharged  by  Hoards  of  Guar- 
dians, whilst  tile  Central  Council  would  fraine  the  regiiLilions 
iand  undertake  the  general  control  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  our  observations  on  the  poor  Uw<  With  these  added 
Jurisdictions,  the  Local  Councils  might  become  a  most  im- 
portant clement  in  the  Municipal  Government  of  London. 
The  Municipality  of  London  Bill,  1880,  recognised  tJic  Ei*eibn  of 
position  to  llic  extent  of  providing  for  the  noraiaaiion  of  local  q^^J^' 
assistants  in  the  same  way  that  School  Bos.i*i  ■nia.'^a^Mi.  mc  "«»«..  »ui. 
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nominated,   but  it  lel^  such  nomination   optioiml  with  tht 
council,  and  also  relegated  to  ttie  council  the  dednition 
the  functions  of  such  local  assistants.     It  has,  however,  been 
considered  that  the  usefulness  of  school  managers  would  have 
been   enhanced  if   they  had  been   the  subject  of   popii'ar_ 
election,  and  wndoubtedly  the  tendency  of  modem  opinion 
in  the  direction  of  elected  rather  than  nominated  bodies  foe 
admiDislralion  of  all  departments  of  municipal  work. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  all  tlic    nieitibcra  of  the  Cot 
poration  might   be  three  years.      No  useful  object  would 
served  by  disturbing  ilie  metropolis  by  such  a  yearly  electio 
of  councillors  as  nowr  takes  place  in   the  City,  or  by 
system  under  which  one-third  go  out  each  year.      The 
periencc  of  the  School  Board  has  shown  that  a   tricnnii 
election  of  all  the  members  of  a  public  body  always  results  in 
the  return  of  a  suiiliciently  large  number  of  old  meraben^^ 
to  leave  the  continuity  of  public  work  undisturbed,  whilst  th^H 
example  of  the  Imperial  Government  goes  still  further  in  the 
some  direction.     There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  rule  should 
not  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  municipal  rulers  in  Lone! 
except,  of  course,   the  I^ord   ^^ayor.     He   would  be  elect 
yearly  by  the  council,  but   be  eligible  for  reelection,  and  tb 
field  of  choice  would  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
citizen  of  the  metropolis. 

If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  the  triennial  election  would 
not  be  difficult  to  arrange,  and,  as  suggested  by  the  Taxation 
Committee  of  1867,  the  election  to  all  municipal  offices  should 
take  place  on  the  same  day.  If,  for  example,  we  had  a 
district  where  there  were  to  be  elected  one  alderman,  five 
councillors,  and  a  li\ed  number  of  local  councillors,  the  voting 
paper  might  contain  three  divisions.  In  the  first  would  be  the 
candidates  nominated  for  the  post  of  alderman  j  in  the  second 
the  candidates  nominated  as  councillors;  and  in  the  third  the 
candidates  nominated  as  local  councillors;  and  any  candidate 
might  be  Hominaled  in  two  or  all  of  the  ilircc  divisions.  Every 
elector  would  be  enlrtlcd  to  vote  for  one  person  in  the  first 
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division,  for  five  in  the  second,  and  for  the  number  to  be  elected 
in  the  third.  Thealdemian  voteswould  first  be  couated.  The 
citndidate  receiving  the  highest  number  wo;ild  be  alderman  of 
the  district  for  tJie  next  three  years.  Next  the  councillor  votes 
would  be  counted,  after  striking  out  all  the  votes  given  to  the 
elected  alderman — if  lie  should  have  also  been  nominated  a 
countillor — and  the  five  highest  be  eletted,  and  eo  on  with 
the  third  division.  It  would  probnhly  not  be  ncedlul  in  these 
elections  to  give  minorities  the  cumulative  vote,  but  in  suffrage, 
tneihotl,  and  charge  of  election,  the  present  School  Board  system 
might  be  adopted. 

The  course  of  action  just  considered  is  rather  the  <levelop-  Coserorl 
ment  of  institutions  which  exist  than  the  creation  of  an  edifice  '^^'''•■J 
new  from  foundation  to  coping.  It  will  probably  commend 
itself  much  more  readily  to  those  who  deprecate  revolutionary 
change.  But  the  necessity  for  some  change,  and  the  direction 
which  it  ought  to  take,  have  now  been  fully  considered. 
Whilst  the  defects  and  ini perfections  of  London  government 
may  be  found  in  every  department  of  it,  they  are  most  manifest 
in  the  districts  of  the  town  where  good  sanitary  and  municipal 
administration  is  most  required.  Wc  have  preferred,  however, 
to  rest  the  ease  for  refoim  less  upon  deficiencies  arising  out  of 
existing  systems  than  on  the  deficiencies  of  the  systems  them- 
selves. With  the  material  available  for  the  purpose,  it  would 
have  bi:en  an  easy  but  withal  an  invidious  task  to  enforce  a 
demand  for  reform  by  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which, 
under  existing  systems,  person.il  considerations  often  talce 
precedence  of  ihe  public  good.  But  we  have  preferred  to 
rest  our  case  upon  the  defects  of  the  system  itself,  and  upon 
the  inherent  rights  of  the  London  people.  The  capita!  has 
bcL'u  held  back  m  the  grip  of  vested  interests,  and  ulthougb, 
in  the  conduct  of  her  rulers,  she  has  never  appro.iched  the 
hideous  experience  of  New  York  twenty  years  ago,  slic  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  given  any  illustration  of  that  genius 
for  local  self  government  which  the  Municipal  Coqjorations  Act 
of  )8j5  has  done  so  much  to  evoke. 


FuHireot  But  uiidtr  a  unified  municipal  system  like  lliat   here  indi- 

undei         catcd,  wc  migiil  hope  tliat  tlic  aijjital  would  rapidly  advance  to^n 
Munid-      ^^^"^  '*^  ^"'^  position  amongst  English  muuicipaJJtics.     It  wn^^ 
pal  >yi-      the  complaint  of  the  Commissioners  of  1S37  that  "  the  highest 
classes  of  commercial  men  do  not  ordinarily  take  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  Corporation,  and  a  large  proportion  who 
might,  if  ihcy  pleased,  take  an  important  part  in  the  Corporation, 
felt  s,  repugnance  to  doing  so.'     This  complaint  was  echoed  bj--, 
the  Commissiouere  of  1854,  and  it  would  not  be  too  much  t« 
say  that  rhc  pro^'t  iuiminet  sent  up  by  the  wards  to  atlvise  tie'' 
City  aldermen  in  the  time  of  Kinj  Edward  the  First  ocxupied^^ 
a  more  representative  position  in  the  City  than  the  aldenno^H 
themselves  do  to-day.     Under  a  new  Corjioration  we  miyht  ex- 
pect to  see  this  state  of  things  changed.     There  are  in  London 
many  thousands  of  men  with  leisure,  ability,  and  wide  cxpcri* 
cnce  who  would  readily  place  themselves  at  the  senr'icc  of  th< 
community,  and  who  would  bring  to  it  a  judgment,  a  distine 
lion,  and  a  knowledge  of  affairs  which  would  be  of  great  valua^ 
The  commercial  and  trading  classes  would  send  represemativ< 
of  the  kind  whose  absence  the  Commissioners  deplored;   the 
beKt  of  our  present  nilers  would  be  found  taking  their  seats  in 
the  council;  and,  lastly,  we  might  hope  for  the  presence 
men  understanding  the  interests  and  possessing  the  confidenc 
of  London  artisans. 
JBiwlusioii.        A  Corporation  so  constituted  would  rapidly  enlist  the 
fidence  both  of  Londoners  and  of  Parliament.     The 
would    find   llieir   interests    safe-guarded,   and    their  city   in- ' 
telligently  niled,  whilst   the  latter  would  be  relieved  from  an 
enormous  incubus  of  l^ndon  work  which  now  occupies  it 
time,  and  which  it  is  but  imperfectly  qualified  to  discharge,' 
With  unified,  systematic,  and  representative  municipal  govem- 
nienl  the  citizens  of  London  would  soon  learn  to  take  a  pride 
in  their  city,  and,  acting  together  on  common  lines  for  the  "com- 
mon profit  of  the  people" — as  the  old  charters  run — would  soon 
eJcrale  her  to  the  position  which  she  is  justly  fitted  to  occupy, 
«s  the  Head  of  ihe  Municipalities  of  the  World. 
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[Thk    Population,  Inhabited    Houses,  and   Rateable:   Valitf,  of 
La^dok  wrruiN  me.  Metropolis  Local  Manadeuem  Act,  iSjj. 


I 

I 


CityofLondon 

P'eiiria,  under  tht  MilrapoiU  Local 
Afana^fmeHC  Ad,  iBgj : — 

Murylclranc       .,  ,.. 

I'ancnL-; ,., 

l^mh«th  

SI.  Gcrargc's,  Hanover  Sq^u are 

Ulingtaii 

Sborcdiieli       

Paddington       

BetbiulGrecn 

NewiiiElon  (Kurrey) 

Cnrobfrweli 

St.  Jimes',  Westminster        

ClerkenwcH      

Chelsea 

Kensington        

St.  Luke's,  Midillcsn 

St.  George  tlie  Mnrlyr,  South.wark  ... 

nermoiicisev      

Si.  Ccfirgs  i-in-ihf.Kast        

Si.  Ma rtinVin-Ihe- Fields       

Wile  End  Old  Town 

Woolwich         

Kbtherhitlie      

Ilampslcail         ..  „.  ,., 

District  Beards,  undtr  taint  Alt: — 

Wliilechniiel 

Wcstmmiler     ..  

Cicenvvich        .,,        ,.,        ...        ,,, 

Wandiwodli     

Haektiey  

Si.  Giles  

Holboni  

Strand 

Fulham 

I4n)ehc>i.i«c        >. 

PopUr 

St.  .Snvionr      

PlumMcnd  ...         ,'„         ...         .„ 

Leuriiihsi'ii 

St  Olavc  

The  Charter  Houi^c;  Gray's  Inn;  Hie 
Clew  i:>f  the  Cullegiate  Cliutch 
of  St.  Pctci  1  Inner  Temple  j 
Middle  Teinple  ;  Lincoln's  Jnn ; 
Single  Inn  ;  and  Furtiival's  Inn 

TotaI         


Populallon. 
50,276 


I5S.OO4 

336,209 

253,569 
3&I,628 

I07,og8 
127,006 

107.831 

'86.555 
2^,865 
69,019 
&»,iai 

161,924 
46.347 
58,65a 
S6,&oj 
47,011 
17.447 

ios.5?.l 
3i6,tioo 
36.010 
45.43^ 

71.301 

soMt 

I3'>364 
*i«.307 
lS6,40O 

45.357 
36,122 

3^.563 
114,311 
58.500 
'56.535 
38,638 
63.664 
yi.joz 
11.974 


Inhabited 
Homes. 


6,41  & 


l6,02t 

34.655 

",S93 
34.04S 

13.187 
16.663 
14,009 

3,0 1  s 

7.139 
11.380 
20,103 

4,Si3 

6,766 
I  i,o!4 

5.S1S 
1.745 

14,047 
4.851 
4.845 
S.S69 

7.SW 
6,196 

J9.785 

3.968 

3.251 
1,827 

'6.3SS 
$,otz 

30,487 
3.43s 

10,026 

1I.5J4 

I.4SS 


R>H*hli!  An- 
nual Value 


<r3.SOO.96S 


1.383.987 
1,491,461 

i,2S4,S63 
1,679,299 
i,fl4S,226 

576.783 
1,189,864 

357.*  54 
398,035 

so3.-*'3 
660,813 

32^.709 

4fiS.353 

1,648,187 

378.313 

237.043 

377,318 
199.337 
382. 7it 
335-344 
116,'ySo 

"93.317 
4 1 7.283 

369,824 

617,25a 

1,183,27s 

943,240 

358.418 
286. 7  »> 

436.373 
545.S54 
3'*'.-l<'9 
670,476 
304.786 
32S.440 
52S.,}07 
304.795 
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MUNICIPAL  BOROUGHS  AND  URBAN 
DISTRICTS. 

BV    J.    THACKERAY    BUNCE,    Esq. 

I. — INTRODUCTORt. 

The  plan  of  the  volume  restricts  this  paper  to  an  explanation 
of  the  system  of  local  government  in  municipal  boroughs  and 
in  towns  which,  though  not  boroughs,  are  formed  into  self- 
governing  communities  under  the  control  of  boards  elected  by 
the  ratepayers.  The  history  of  local  government,  showmg  its 
origin  and  development,  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  essa/ ; 
and  the  subject  of  local  (aviation,  and  finance  generally,  is  also 
scpiuately  treated.  The  present  writer,  therefore,  is  concerned 
only  with  the  methods  of  urban  government 

There  are  four  classes  of  town  governments  in  England  and 
Wales  :- 

I,  Municipal  boroughs,  created  by  royal  cliartcr,  and 
exercising  pow«re  conferred  by  (a)  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  of  1835  ;  {/>)  general  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  sanitary  allairs>  (c)  local  acts,  obtained  for 
special  purposes  ;  (J)  schemes  of  town  improvement, 
sanctioned  by  provisional  orders  passed  under  Uic 
authority  of  the  l^ocal  Government  Bo.ird. 

a.  Local  governments  in  towns  and  districts  other  than 
boroughs,  created  under  the  Public  Health  and  Local 
Covcmmcnt  Acts  of  tSj:  and  '875,  and  admini&tcred 
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under  the   authority  confened    upon    representative 
local  boards. 

3.  Local  govemracnls  administered  by  improvement  com-i 
missioners  elected  by  the  mepayers,  under  the  aulhc 
rity  of  .special  local  acts. 

4.  Drainage  boards,  created  under  ihc  provisions  of  it 
Local  Government  Act  of  1875,  and  constituted 
representatives  elected  by  thi  town  councils  andl 
local  boards  of  the  districts  for  which  they  aic  coit</ 
stituted. 

For  the  purposes  of  genera.!  description,  the  third  doss  of 
these  local  governments  may  be  omitted,  the  powers  of  com- 
missicners  under  special  acts  being  practically  merged  in  Uie 
larger  powers  conferred  upon  local  boards.  ^Ve  have,  con- 
sequently, only  to  deal  with  municipal  corporations,  and  with, 
governments  formed  under  the  Local  Government  Act 

Excluding  the  metropolis,  the  government  of  which  is  de-' 
scribed   in   a  separate  paper,    there   are   neiuly    i.ooo    urban. 
sanitary  districts  in  Kngland  and  Wales.     These  include  aliouti 
33Q    municipal  boroughs,  upon  which   the  sanitary  powers 
of  the  Local    Government    Act    have    been   conferred;    their 
representative  governing  authorities  sitting  for  general  puiiioses 
as  town  councils,  and  for  sanitary  purjmses  (under  the  Act 
above  n;mn:d}  silting  as  local  boards. 

If,  disregarding  this  dual  function,  wc  adopt  the  ordinary 
classification  of  municipal  boroughs  and  Ioca.1    board   (toivn) 
districts,  there  arc  240  of  the  former,  and  about  800  of  the 
latter.     The  subjoined  tabic  shows  at  one  view  the  number  of  ^ 
boroughs,  and  of  urban  sanitary  districts,  arranged  in  counties, ' 
together  with  the  areas  and  population  of  the  counties,  accord-) 
ing  lo   the  returns  of  the  census   of  1S81.     The  population 
figures  are,  of  course,  subject  to  correction  by  the  finally  revised 
census  returns ;  but,  together  with  the  other  figures  in  the^ 
table,  they  may  be  taken  as  being  substantialiy  accurate: — 
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*n  ^B 

ComrriM. 

HuHicirAL 

EoHalrctu. 

Urhax 

UlITMCTJ 

Arba  ih 

AclKR. 

istt.        ^^^H 

ENGLAND ! 

liKlford 

Berks        

Bucks       

3 

6 

a 

0 

3 

5 

295.509 

4S».  13a 

407,009 

149^1            B 
i76>'77             ■ 

Cambridge 

Cbetter 

Comwa.ll 

Cumberland        

i 
6 

9 
1 

6 

II 
11 

705.493 
869,878 
97o,ifil 

iS5-4;5           ■ 
643-137     ^^M 

150,630     ^^H 

Derby       

Dev»n      

DoncC      

Durham 

3 

« 
S 

37 

32 

6 

31 

6s&,a43 

617.365 
647.591 

461,141           ^M 

^04.397            ■ 
■90,979            ■ 
867.5«&             ■ 

Emm        

4 

H 

1.0SS.133 

srs>93o         H 

GlouGe»tc(           

4 

•5 

8a|,977 

571.480       1 

HanU       

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huminndon        

9 

2 
2 

3 

14 

3 

ID 

3 

1,033,105 

531.  M 

39I.T4I 
ai9.S'5 

593.487     H 

131.043             ^H 

202,990          ^1 

S9.()i4    m 

Kent         

11 

21 

1,004,984 

977. 5S5 

lancutcr 

Leicester 

Lincoln     

23 

6 

10 

5"."i9 

1,767.962 

3.454.") 
311,018 

41^994 

Mniunouth            

I 

2 

'S 

'81.317 
358.399 

a,9iS,8i4 
30.374 

Norfolk 

Northsinpion      

NoithumDcrlanJ 

Noiucish&ia        

4 
.1 
4 
3 

6 
4 

10 

ii3S«.i73 
629,011 

1,290.312 
S3S,I76 

4M.SIS 
372,514 
434,014 

391.984 

Oifard     

3 

6 

470,095 

179,650 

Rutland 

— 

— 

94.889 

21,43* 

Sftlop       

Soncnct  ... 

■  StalTonl 

■  Suffolk       

H       Santf      

■  Siiwcx      

1 

5 

7 

11 

6 

4 
5 

25 

5 

II 
l6 

S4i>i^7 

1,049.81s 

73'.4J4 

4«3."7S 
934.006 

247.993 
469,019 
981,385 

356.1«3 
|,43S.84» 

[ 
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BuKOUUIIt. 

UmtAM 

AlilA   IN 

Amu. 

ENGLAND  i 

Warwick 

>V>i.iinoi«1a]id     

Wiiti         

Worealcr           

5 

I 

5 
S 

9 

4 

10 

10 

566,458 
500.906    , 
859,303 
'l7a.4H 

7.17, 1S8  ■ 
3|8,<)67      ■ 

390,391     H 

L 

VoikBhtre 

k            WALES : 

30 

163 

3,88a,8si 

3,886,309  H 

^F 

An£l»ea 

— 

t 

193.5" 

50.9^     ^M 

1 

Brecon     

t 

4 

46oyt$.& 

57.735      H 

■ 

_      Canlifiin 

■    Comanhcn         

f    Carnarvdi           

i 
4 

2 
3 

7 

4J3.3S7 

606,172 

3^9, +Si 

70,*»$  H 
raS,S6l       ^M 

■ 

Denbigh 

3 

2 

393.005 

to^93>      ^M 

1 

Flint        

1 

3 

1C9.  I<(3 

So,i13     H 

1 

Glamorgan          

4 

It 

547.076 

H 

1 

Meiiiinrlh           

MoittgotiHriy       

2 

S 

2 

38s,:t9i 
485.551 

S4.793  " 
OS.  798 

1 

P«nbiok« 

i 

I 

393.684 

91, 80S       H 

1 

Rndocr 

— 

I 

=76,552 

a3.5»      H 

The  main  differences  between   the  two  great  classes  of    ^M 

H 

local  governments — I'.f.,  nittnictpal  boroughs  ami  tool  bocitd     ^H 

H 

distrids^are  that  the  governing  bodies  of  the  latter  have  no     ^| 

H 

titular  disdnctions,  and  that  their  functions  are  confined  to  what    ^H 

H 

tnay  be  broadly  described  as  sanitaiy  adniinistiation,  includ-     ^| 

H 

ing  the  maintenance  of  ronds  and  street?,  the  prevention  of    ^| 

H 

nuisances,  the  care  of  the  public  healthy  and  in  special  instances     ^M 

H 

the  provision  of  gas  and  water  supply.     With  the  exercise  of    ^M 

H 

judicial  authority,  and  with  the  control  of  police  forces,  they     ^H 

1 

^have  no  concern — being,  in  these  respects,  merged  in  the    ^M 
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county  admiDistration,  llie  municipal  boronglis,  at  least  the 
more  importaiii  of  tliem,  have  complete  powers  of  local 
government,  including  llic  adinintstrntion  of  justice  by  their] 
own  separate  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  the  trial 
prisoners  by  their  own  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  There  are, 
however,  tumierous  imiriclpa!  boroughs  which  have  no  separate 
Court  of  QuarlcF  Sessions,  an>)  no  police  force,  being  for 
judiciivi  purposes  included  in  their  respective  counties;  and  there 
are  others — those  which  have  a  commission  of  the  peaee,  but 
no  separate  Qu:irter  Sessions— in  which  borouyh  justices  ha\ 
a  restricted  jurisdiction,  the  more  important  ofTciices  Ixingtricd 
by  county  justices  in  local  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions.  Sub- 
stantially, however,  the  theory  of  municipal  government  £9 
that,  under  incorporation  gianled  by  royal  charter,  adminis- 
trative, police,  and  judicial  functions  are  excrciicd  in  and  for 
the  municipal  area  by  authorities  as  to  the  former  elected  by 
the  ratepayer?,  and  as  to  the  latter  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
No  mnnicipal  government  can  be  regarded  as  complete  unless  it 
has  the  police  force  under  the  control  of  its  town  council,  and 
is  provided  with  its  own  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  its 
separate  commission  of  the  peace. 

After  these  general  observations,  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  two  systems  of  local  government — municipal  corpora- 
tions and  urban  sanitary  districts,  and  the  legislative  Acts  by 
which  they  arc  respectively  authorised  and  regulated. 


11.— MimiCrPAt  BOROUGHS- 
The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  (5  &  6  Wll  IV.  c.  76) 
may  justly  be  described  as  the  origin  of  local  government 
in  municipal  boroughs:,  as  it  is  now  exercised.  The  passing  ol 
the  Act  was  preceded  by  a  Government  cn<]^uiry  into  the  then 
existing  corporations.  This  enquiry  dealt  with  385  places 
which  possessed  some  kind  of  municipal  character.  Of  these 
it  was  found  that  39  corporations  had  no  real  municipal 
character.     Of  the  remaining  246  places,  17S  were  named  in 
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the  schedules  of  the  Act  us  being  desirable  to  be  conliniicd  as 
boroughs ;  the  remaining  sixty-eight  (Including  London)  were 
omitted — London  being  reserved  for  separ:ite  treatment,  never 
yet  applied  to  it,  and  the  rest  being  disregarded  on  the  ground 
of  their  insignificaDcc.  As  regards  the  boroughs  named  in  its 
schedules,  the  Munici])al  Corporations  Act  swept  away  at  one 
stroke  all  previous  charters,  usages,  and  rights  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions,  and  established  uniformit)'  of  rcpresenuiive 
government,  and  also  uniformity  of  powers,  and  of  designation 
It  provided,  in  this  particular,  that  the  body  corpornte  "  shall 
take  and  bear  tlic  name  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses"  of  the  borough,  and  that  the  elected  repre^eniaiive 
governing  body  should  be  called  the  town  coimciL  The  Act 
further  gave  power  to  the  Crown,  by  charter,  lo  constitute  new 
boroughs  under  its  provisions  ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  power  the 
number  of  municipal  corporations  has  been  raised  from  the 
1 78  named  in  the  schedules  to  the  Act,  to  the  present  number 
of  240,  Since  the  passing  of  the  principal  Act,  not  fewer  than 
thirty-one  amending  Acts  have  been  passed,  directly  applicable 
to  municipal  corporations;  and  twertyfive  other  Acts  have 
been  passed,  conferring  additional  powers  or  imposing  new 
duties  upon  such  corpctations.  A  VBSt  body  of  statute  law 
has  thus  come  into  existence,  which,  together  with  the 
innumerable  judicial  decisions  intcrjireting  it,  greatly  needs 
consolidation  in  one  measure,  so  that  corporations  may  have  the 
advantage  now  enjoyed  by  other  town  governments,  through 
the  consolidation  of  the  laws  affecting  them  in  the  Public 
Health  and  LocmI  Government  Act  of  1875. 

A  municipal  borough  is  constituted  by  charter,  granted  by 
the  Crown  on  petition  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  district.  The 
petitton  is  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  directs  an 
enquiry  to  be  held  in  the  district.  The  petitioners  state  their 
case  before  the  enquiring  commissioner,  and  support  it  by 
evidence  as  to  population,  rateable  value,  local  circumstances, 
i  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants.     Opponents  of  the  petition 
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arc  heard  in  like  manner ;  a  report  is  then  presented  to  the  i 
Privj-  Council,  and  by  that  body  the  Crown  is  advised  to  grant 
ex  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
the  prayer  be  conceded,  a  chancr  is  granted,  and  the  newly- 
formed  borough  proceeds  to  constitute  its  local  govemracnL 
Ai!  ratepayers  who  have  occupied  premises  within  the  borough 
for  twelve  months,  and  who  live  in  it,  or  u-iihin  a  distnne« 
of  seven  miles  (mcasuicd  in  a  direct  line  from  the  boundarj-), 
and  who  have,  by  themselves  or  their  landlords,  [latd  rates  due 
up  to  the  lime  of  making  out  the  list,  arc  entitled  to  lie  put 
upon  Ihc  burgess  roll,  and  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
councillors.  Women  householders,  by  a  recent  Act,  are 
entitled  to  be  upon  the  burgess  roll,  though  they  are  still 
excluded  from  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  The  borough  ti 
divided  into  wards  by  the  charter,  and  a  specified  number  of , 
councillors  are  assigned  to  each  ward;  the  burgesses  in  tli« 
prescribed  ward  alone  voting  for  them.  The  number  of 
councillors  varies  accordin^j  to  tlie  ]x>puIation  of  the  borough. 
There  is  no  defined  limit  as  to  the  number  which  may  be 
specified  in  the  charter  of  incorporation,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
custom,  no  borough  has  fewer  tlian  twelve  councillors,  nor  has 
any  borough  a  larger  number  than  forty-eight.  Any  butgesSt 
qualified  by  residence  or  ratepaying,  may  be  elected  coimcillor, 
the  property  qualifications  imposed  by  the  original  Act  being 
now  abolished.  The  councillors  arc  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  ihc  periods  being  so  arranged  thai  onc-lhird  ol 
them  go  out  of  office  every  year,  but  are  eligible  for  re-clcctioit. 
When  the  councillors  are  chosen,  they  meet  and  elect 
aldermen,  in  the  propoitmn  of  one-third  of  the  number  of 
councillors.  Tlic  aldermen  are  elected  for  six  years ;  one-half 
of  their  number  retire  every  third  year,  but  the  retiring  members 
may  be  re-elected.  Burgesses  who  are  not  members  of  the 
council  may  be  chosen  as  aldermen.  The  aldermen  and 
councillors  jointly  elect  the  tnayor,  who  must  be  cl)09en  from 
amongst  the  members  of  the  council,  and  who  holds  office  for 
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one  year.  The  mayor  has  precedence  of  all  ])etsons  wllhin  Ms 
borough  J  he  presides  by  right  over  the  meetings  of  Ihc  council, 
and  in  boroughs  n-hich  have  a  separate  commission  of  the 
peace  be  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  during  his  year  of  office,  and 
for  one  year  afterwards,  and  while  mayor  he  presides,  by 
statutory  right,  over  all  the  meetiiigs  of  the  justices.  For 
purely  municipal  purposes  he  may  appoint  a  deputy  to  act  in 
his  abtkcnce  from  the  borough,  but  the  deputy  (unless  himself  a 
justice)  has  no  judicial  power,  nor  can  he  preside  at  meetings 
of  the  town  council  without  being  elected  chairman  by  the 
council.  Elections  of  coundllors  take  pkcc  on  the  ist  of 
November  in  each  year;  the  aldermen  and  the  mayor  are 
electeii  on  the  ijth  of  November.  The  governing  body,  il  will 
ihiia  be  seen,  is  chosen  in  three  ways — ilic  councillors,  elected 
by  popubr  vote  ;  the  aldermen,  chosen  by  the  councillors ; 
and  the  mayor,  the  chief  executive  officer,  chosen  from  awoDgst 
the  members  of  the  Council  by  the  councillors  and  aldermen 
voting  together. 

The  proccedir\pf  of  the  Council  me  carefully  regulated  by 
statute.  It  may  meet  as  often  03  may  be  necessary,  but  at 
least  four  meetings  must  be  held  yearly,  one  in  each  quarter, 
For  all  meetings,  except  in  the  case  of  adjournment,  tliree  clear 
days'  notice  must  be  given  to  eadi  iiieiiiber,  and  the  notice 
aaust  specify  the  business  to  be  traniiactcd  ;  but  no  businc^  can 
be  transacted  unless  a  quoium,  consisting  of  one-third  of  the 
members,  is  present.  The  minutes  of  the  Council  arc  required 
to  be  conrirmed,  and  signed  by  the  Mayor,  and  to  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  any  burgess.  The  Council  may  appoint  com- 
mittees for  spccined  purposes,  and  for  the  conduct  of  any 
business  which  can  in  its  judgini:nl  be  more  efficiently  managed 
by  such  committees  than  by  the  whole  body ;  but  the  acts  of 
such  committees  must  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  ap|>ro?al, 
and  the  committees  must  be  appoinicd  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Council.  To  these  general  rules  there  are, 
however,  two    exceptions.     Under  the  Free    Libraries  and 
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Museums  Acts  persons  not  members  of  the  Council  may  be 
appointed  to  serve  upon  the  Free  Libraries  and  Museums  Com* 
mittec  i  and  as  regards  the  police  force,  tlie  appointment  and 
control  of  the  police  (so  far  as  this  is  vested  in  the  Corporation) 
is  by  statute  en:irely  in  the  hands  of  the  Watch  Committee, 
though  it  is  invariab!)-  the  custom  that  the  proceedings  of 
Watch  Comniitiees  are  reported  lo  the  Council  for  approval. 

The  Council  executes  its  powers  of  local  government  by 
means  of  certain  principal  officers  whom  it  appoints.  These  are 
a  town  clerk,  who  takes  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  ihe  Council 
and  its  committees,  and  tranaacls  the  legal  and  ParlJanienta.ry 
business  of  the  borough ;  a  treasurer,  who  receives  anti  makes 
all  payments  under  resolutions  of  the  Council  or  its  committees  ; 
a  borough  surveyor,  who  has  charge  of  the  roads,  slreeB, 
lighting,  and  public  works ;  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
to  whom  all  questions  of  a  sanitary  nature  arc  referred;  an 
inspector  of  nuisances,  who  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
medical  officer ;  and  a  superintendent  of  pohce.  In  the  larger 
boroughs  there  are  other  officers  exercising  important  func- 
tionsj  such  as  the  superintendents  of  baths,  of  parks,  of  the 
cemetery,  the  engineers  of  the  gas  and  water  departments,  and 
the  chief  librarian.  In  each  of  these  departments,  and  in 
any  other  which  may  be  found  requisite,  the  Council  has  power 
to  appoint  and  to  remove  all  principal  and  subordinate  officers 
and  workmen. 

from  the  machinery  of  administration  in  a  fuliy-constituted 
borough,  we  proceed  to  the  powers  which  the  municipality  is 
authorised  to  execute.  These,  broadly  stated,  include  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  sj'steni  of  local 
government.  Special  sanitary  powers  were  not  conferred  by 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  but  these  have  been  sui>plied  by 
numerous  Acis  passed  since  iSj5.  A  charter  of  incorporaiion 
docs  not  constitute  a  commission  of  the  peace  for  a  borough, 
nor  does  it  create  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  in 
the  case  of  all  boroughs  of  importance  these  omissions  have  been 
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supplied  by  special  royal  grams,  so  that  in  what  has  already 
been  sixikcnof  asafiilly-constitutcd  borough,  the  judicial  au(ho- 
lityis  established  side  by  side  with  the  administrative  authority, 
and  the  system  of  local  government  U  thus  rendered  complete. 
A  commission  of  the  ]  lente  and  the  creation  of  a  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  must  l>c  applied  for  by  the  Corporation,  and  may  at 
pleasure  be  granted  or  irfuscd  by  the  Crown.  Where  the  grant 
of  cither  is  made,  the  Crown  nominates  the  justices  and  appoints 
the  Recorder;  and  it  may  also,  on  the  application  of  the  Council, 
appoint  a  stipendiary  magistrate — a  pnnisian  of  which  about 
seventeen  places  have  taken  advantage.  With  the  judicial 
ftuthoritics,  however,  the  Town  Councils  have  nothing  to  doj 
the  authorily  and  the  functions  of  the  two  bodies  are  entirely 
separate,  excepting  that  the  justices  have  large  powers  of  con- 
trol over  the  police  in  all  matters  other  than  their  appointment 
and  pay.  Until  the  ]>assing  of  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877,  the 
Town  Council  of  a  borough  having  a  commission  of  the  peace 
and  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  was  required  to  provide  and 
niainiain  a.  borough  prison,  the  control  of  which  was  vested  in 
the  justices  of  the  borough.  The  prisons  having  now  been 
transferred  to  the  central  Government,  this  liability  has  ceased, 
but  the  justices  are  stilt  empowered  to  appoint  a  commiliee  of 
prison  visitors  from  their  own  body,  though  with  extremely 
limited  powers  as  compared  with  those  previously  existing. 

Reverting  to  the  special  functions  of  Town  Councils  in 
munici]ial  boroughs,  they  may  be  broadly  summed  up  as  follows: 
appointment  of  all  necessary  public  officers  and  servants; 
making,  maintenajice,  cleansinji;,  lij^hting,  and  general  regula- 
tion of  roads  and  streets  ;  provision  of  an  efficient  system  of 
drainage,  and  removal  and  disposal  of  sewage;  the  care  of  the 
public  health,  including  the  establishment  of  lunatic  asylums, 
inspection  and  regulation  of  lodging-houses,  the  removal  01 
nuisances,  the  enforcement  of  the  Adulteration  Acts,  and  the 
provision  of  special  hospitals  for  infectious  cases,  of  moTtuorieSf 
«nd  of  means  of  disinfecting  unclean  houses;   the  provision 
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of  means  of  cleanliness  and  recreation,  such  as  batTis,  paiTi 
pleasure-grounds;  the  eatablishmenl  of  cemeteiies;  the  supply 
of  gas  and  vrater,  by  the  acquisition  of  existing  works  oi  the 
establishment  of  new  ones  (special  Acts  of  Parliameni  being 
required  for  this  purpose);  maintenance  and  control  of  maikets 
and  fairs  and  repilation  of  weights  and  measures ;  estaL)lish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  free  libraries  and  museums,  and  of 
all  public  buildings  necessary  to  local  administration ;  the 
execution  of  sanitary  and  other  powers  under  the  Public 
Health  and  I-oca!  Government  Acts ;  the  administration  of 
justice  (by  means  of  courts  of  Petty  and  Quarter  Sessions,  under 
special  grants) ;  the  provision  of  lire  brigades ;  and  the  main- 
tenance and  control  of  an  adequate  police  force  for  the  pro. 
tection  of  order  and  the  detection  of  crime. 

This  general  statement,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
powers  which  in  some  instances  are  executed  by  the  councils 
of  municipal  boroughs.  Most  of  the  larger  boroughs,  in 
addition  lo  the  powers  of  general  ActH  of  Parliament,  have 
special  local  Acts — commonly  known  as  Improvement  Acis— 
which  confer  Ujron  them  authority  to  make  specified  improve 
ments  in  the  streets,  to  erect  special  buildings,  and  to  acquire 
property.  Some,  again,  have  special  Acts  authorising  the 
purchase  of  gas  and  water  works,  or  {in  case  of  sea-ports)  the 
construction  of  docks,  hatboura,  &c  And  others  have  taken 
power  (under  the  Artisans  Pwellings  Act)  to  canry  into 
execution  large  schemes  of  sanitary  improvement,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  public  healtli,  and  benefiting  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  class  of  residents.  Finally,  for  the 
better  execution  of  their  powers,  Town  Councils  may  nuke 
bye-laws  for  a  great  number  of  purposes,  and  when  sanctioned 
in  some  instances  by  the  Home  Secreiary,  and  in  others  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  these  hye-iaws  have  the  force  of  law 
in  the  places  for  which  they  are  made. 

As  local  taxation  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  paper,  a  brief 
reference  to  the  rating  and  borrowing  powers  of  municipal 
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corporations  will  heie  be  sufGcient.  The  main  provision  as  to 
rating  is  contained  in  the  Municipal  CoTpoialions  Act.  All 
receipts  other  than  those  derived  from  sources  authorised  by 
special  local  acts,  ore  paid  into  one  fund,  which  is  colled  the 
Borough  Fund,  and  tliis  fund  is  chargeable  with  the  costs  of 
ordinary  municipal  administration.  IT  the  fund  is  more  than 
sufiicient,  then  the  siit]>lu5  is  applicable  to  purposes  of  general 
town  improvement.  If  the  fund  is  insufficient,  the  Council  is 
directed  to  estimate  the  amount  needed  for  the  year's  ex- 
penses, and  to  make  a  rate  of  such  an  amount  In  the  pound  on 
the  rateable  value  of  properly  wfithin  t!ie  borough  as  may  be 
required  lo  cover  the  defidency.  This  rite  is  called  the  muni- 
cipal or  borough  rale.  When  the  amount  required  is  ascer- 
tained, the  Mayor  issues  a  precept  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  parishes  contained  within  the  borough,  stating  thoir  pro- 
pOTtioQ  of  die  rate,  and  directing  tliem  to  collect  and  pay  over 
to  the  borough  treasurer  the  amount  specified  in  the  precept 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  the  school  rate  has 
also  been  included  in  the  borough  rate,  the  Act  requiring  the 
Town  Council  to  provide  the  sum  demanded  by  precepts 
served  upon  it  by  the  School  Board.  In  borouglis  which  have 
no  local  Acts  tlie  borough  rate  is  the  only  one  required  ;  but 
where  local  Acts  have  been  obtained,  special  rates  are  levied 
under  the  authority  given  by  Ibem.  Loans  borrowed  by  muni- 
cipalities are  repayable  sometimes  out  of  the  funds  raised  by 
special  rates,  and  sometimes  out  of  the  borough  rate.  Under 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  it  was  contemplated  that  loans 
would  be  raised  for  ordinary  municipal  purpoies  only.  Cut 
subsequent  legislation  has  enlarged  the  extent  and  variety  of 
borrowing  powers  exercised  by  munici[)al  corporations,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  new  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  muni* 
cipalitics.  Thus,  separate  loans  may  now  be  bonowed  under 
general  Acts  of  Parliament  for  municipal  purposes  generally, 
for  cemeleries,  lunatic  asylums,  parks,  baths,  hospitals,  sewer- 
age and  other  sanitary  works,  industrial  schools,  libraries,  public 
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buildings,  and  dwcUing -house  improvement  schemes ;  while 
under  local  Acts  money  may  be  borrowed  for  any  purpose 
that  Parliament  can  be  induced  to  sanction.  The  geiier:il 
loans  above  mentioned  are  repayable  eiiher  by  equal  nnnunl 
instabnents  of  principal  and  interest,  or  by  a.  sinking  fund,  within 
terms  of  years  specified  either  la  the  respective  enabling  Atla, 
or  by  the  central  autiioriiies  whose  consent  must  be  obtained 
preuimisly  to  borrowing.  These  authorities  are  in  some  in- 
stances the  Treasury,  in  others  the  Home  Office  in  a  (ew  in- 
starfcea  (such  as  harbours  and  piers)  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
usually— and  especially  wirh  reference  to  sanitary  works  and 
improvement  schemes — the  Local  Government  Board.  In  each 
instance,  when  a  loan  is  required  by  a  municipal  corporation, 
the  controlling  authority  has  to  be  applied  to  for  its  consent 
A  local  inquiry,  after  due  notice,  is  then  held,  and  if  the  loan 
is  approved,  a  term  of  years  over  which  the  repayment  is  to 
extend  is  fixed  by  the  central  authority,  An  inipoilant  dieck 
is  thus  imposed  upon  the  tendency  of  local  authorities  to  in- 
crease their  indebtedness.  Another  check  to  reckless  expendi- 
ture is  provided  by  the  requirement  that  a  corporation  shall 
not  promote  any  Bill  in  Parliament  unless  it  be  approved  by 
aa  absolute  majority  of  the  Town  Council,  and  also  by  a  public 
meeting  of  ratepayers,  and  has  further  received  the  concurrence 
of  the  central  authority.  To  complete  this  brief  sketch  of 
municipal  finance,  it  requires  to  be  added  that  Government 
contributions  are  made  to  borough  funds  in  three  divisions — ■ 
(i)  by  grants  amounting  to  half  the  pay  of  the  polite  force,  on  a 
certificate  of  efficiency  being  given  by  a  Government  inspec- 
tor; {2)  of  half  the  salary  of  medical  olficers  of  healtli,  on  con- 
didon  of  certain  returns  being  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  of  the  Board  having  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
and  removal  of  such  officers  ;  and  (3)  in  the  payment  of  part 
of  tlie  costs  of  ciiminal  pro&ecutlons  in  boroughs  Iiaving  a  sepa- 
rate grant  of  Quarter  Sessions — the  costs,  in  such  cases,  being 
dependent  upon  taxation  by  the  Treasury. 
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III. — TOWNS    NOT    MX.-NICIl'AU 

The  government  of  lovais  other  than  those  which  are 
municipal  corporations  was  partially  regulated  in  a  general 
manner  by  the  PuMic  Health  Act  of  1848,  which  conferred 
upon  local  Boards  of  Health  certain  powers  of  sanitary 
administration,  but  upon  a  very  limited  scale.  Tliis  Act  was 
amended  by  several  subsequent  Acts,  some  of  a  general  cha- 
racter, and  others  passed  for  special  purposes,  and  from  time 
to  time  autliority  over  sach  local  aulhonties  was  vested  in  the 
Home  Sccrctar)*,  and  afterwards  in  the  Ixcal  Government 
Board,  which  was  constilated  in  1S72.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  describe  tlie  Acts  referred  to,  as  the  whole  of  them 
were  finally  consolidated  in  the  Public  Health  and  Local 
Government  Act  of  1875  (j8  &  39  Vic  cap.  55)  which  now 
constitutes  the  authority  under  which  non-municipal  local  bodies 
escrcisc  their  jurisiliclion,  which  confers  upon  ihem  powers 
almost  as  extensive  as  those  enjoyed  ]>y  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  which  places  them  exclusively  under  the  control  of 
llie  Local  Government  Board,  and  thus  makes  them  respon- 
sible on  the  one  hand  to  their  elective  constituents,  and  on 
the  other  10  the  central  executive  of  the  nation.  As  this  Act 
for  the  first  time  reduces  to  a  system  the  local  governing 
arrangements,  which  were  previously  accidental  rather  than 
orderly,  it  will  be  convenient  to  confine  the  preseot  survey  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  to  the  local  work  eifccted  under 
its  authority. 

The  Local  Government  Act  sets  out  with  a  declaration 
that  England  (excepting  the  metropolis)  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  "  consist  of  districts  to  be  called  respectively^!, 
Urban  sanitary  districts ;  and  a,  Rural  saniiary  diBtricts.*' 
Urban  districts,  with  wivich  we  are  alone  concerned,  are  defined 
as  follows : — 

"  I.  Boroughs,  constituted  such  either  before  or  after  the 
pnEsing  of  this  Act  :  urban  authority,  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  acting  by  the  Council. 
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'2.  Iiuprovcmenl  Act  district,  constituted  such  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  having  no  part  of  its  area 
situated  within  a  borough  or  local  government  district : 
urban  authority,  the  ImpToveioenl  ConimiBsioners. 

'3.  Local  Government  district,  constituted  such  either 
before  ot  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  having  no  part 
of  its  area  situated  within  a  borough,  and  not  coin- 
cident in  area  with  a  borough  or  Improvement  Act 
district :  urban  authority,  the  Local  Koaid." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  there  have  been  consti- 
tuted in  England  and  Wales  (excluditig  the  metropolis)  967 
local  government  districts,  of  which  227  are  also  municipal 
corporations,  the  remaining  740  being  administcitd  by  local 
boards,  elected  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  To 
this  number  of  local  authorities  additions  are  being  sieadily 
made,  so  that  by  decrees  the  whole  country  is  being  brought 
under  the  control  of  representative  governing  bodies,  invested 
with  large  powers  of  administration  and  of  rating,  in  all  that 
relates  to  local  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  local 
magistracy  and  police. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  these  local  authorities,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
by  what  means  they  are  originated,  how  and  by  whom  they 
are  elected,  ajid  what  powers  are  entruMed  to  them.  Tlie 
rapidity  with  which  these  bodies  have  been  created,  and  the 
wide  area  and  great  amount  of  population  placed  under  their 
control,  are  illustrated  by  the  census  returns  for  1S81,  wLiicIi 
show  that  out  of  a  population  of  35,586,286  in  England  and 
Wales,  17,285,026  persons  are  under  the  government  of  urban 
authorities,  and  that  8,&33,z6o  are  under  the  administration  of 
rural  authorities. 

The  constitution  of  urban  districts,  with  powers  of  self- 
government,  rests  with  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
first  steps  towards  the  creation  of  stich  districts  must  be  taken 
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l)y  the  owners  and  lalepAycra.  On  the  requisition  of  any 
twenty  owners  or  ratepayers  a.  meeting  of  owners  and  rate- 
payers may  be  summoned,  in  any  place  having  a  defined 
boundary,  «nd  a.  resolution  may  be  passed,  declaring  that  it  is 
expedient  that  such  place  should  he  constilutcd  a  local  boird 
district.  Such  resoluiion  must  be  s*nt  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  the  Board  raay,  if  it  thinks  fit,  "  declare  such 
place  to  be  »  local  government  district,  and  from  and  after  the 
commencement  of  such  order,  suck  place  shall  become  a  local 
government  district,  and  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
local  board"  (Public  Health  and  Local  Government  Act, 
1875,  clause  372).  It  has  been  decided  that  a  colled  ion  of 
houses  which  has  acquired  a  distinct  name,  though  situated 
within  a.  parish,  may  be  a  place  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section  ;  and  it  has  also  been  decided  that  if  a  place  have  a 
knonTi  and  defined  boundary  for  any  purpose,  that  is  enough 
to  permit  of  its  being;  constituted  a  local  board  district 
If  there  be  no  known  and  defined  boundary,  then  one-temh  of 
the  residents  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  may  apply  to  the 
I>ocaI  Government  Bo.^^d  to  fix  the  boundary  of  the  proposed 
district ;  and  ihe  Board  may,  after  local  inquiry,  fix  the  boun- 
daries of  the  district,  or  dismiss  the  petition.  Having  decided 
upon  making  an  order  conytituting  a  local  government  district, 
the  Local  Government  Board  has  power  to  prescribe  in  the 
order  the  number  of  persons  who  shall  constitute  the  govern- 
ing body,  and  it  may  from  time  to  time  Increase  or  diminish 
Ihe  number  of  such  pcraons.  The  I-ocai  Government  Board  is 
further  invested  with  power  to  divide  a  local  district  into  wards, 
and  to  assign  a  due  proportion  of  members  of  the  local  govern- 
ing body  to  each  ward  ;  it  may  dissolve  local  districts,  or  may 
unite  the  whole  or  part  of  one  district  with  another;  it  may 
confer  upon  the  sanitary  authorities  of  rural  districts  any  of  the 
powers  of  urban  districts  (without  constituting  a.  local  board), 
or  it  may  for  special  purjioses — e.g.,  procuring  a  common 
supply  of  water,  or  making  se^ircrs— form  utban  lociil  boftrd 
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districts  and  niral  districts  into  united  districts  for  such  pur- 
poses, to  be  administered  by  a  Joint  board.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Local  Gov^rmiient  Board  has  most  extensive 
powers  with  regard  to  local  administration  of  town  conitnunities 
not  included  within  the  area  of  municipal  boroughs.  It  car 
create  them,  fix  and  vary  their  boundaries,  extinguish  thcnit  or 
unite  thtni  with  other  districts,  as  the  necessities  of  locnl 
government  may  seem  to  require.  The  Board  has  another 
power  of  an  exceptional  character.  If  a  local  board  makes 
default  by  not  fulfilling  any  duly  which  it  is  required  to  dis- 
charge under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  after  mnking  due  inquiry,  may 
appoint  some  person  to  execute  such  duty,  and  may  invest 
him,  for  that  purpose,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  local  board 
(excepting  the  power  of  making  rates)  and  may  charge  upon 
the  district  all  the  expenses  so  incurred  j  and  if  the  local  board 
refuses  to  pay  such  expenses,  then  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  appoint  persons  to  levy  rates  for  that  purpose.  All 
provisional  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  constituting 
districts,  or  varying,  or  dissolving  them,  require  confirmation 
by  Parliament  before  they  can  be  enforced. 

When  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  a  local 
bi>a.rd  is  constituted,  a  register  of  owners  and  occupiers 
qualified  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  is  made;  and 
Upon  this  the  names  of  o^vners  and  ratepayers  qualified  to 
vote  are  entered.  An  owner  is  defined  (schedule  2,  cl.  to) 
to  be  "any  person  for  the  time  being  in  the  actual  occnpa- 
titm  of  any  kind  of  property  in  the  district  for  which  he 
claims  a.  vote,  rateable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  not  let 
to  him  at  a  rack-rent;  or  any  person  receiving  on  his  own 
account,  or  as  mortgagee  or  other  incumbrancer  la  possession, 
the  rack-rent  of  any  such  property."  A  ratepayer  is  defined 
(cl.  1 1)  as  one  who  has  been  rated  to  the  poor  for  "  one  whole 
year  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  tendering  his  vote,"  and 
has  before  thai  day  paid  poor-rate  for  a  year.     At  an  election 
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of  a.  local  board  votes  arc  given  by  voting  papers ;  electors 
being  entitled  to  one  vote  on  a  rata!  of  loss  llian  £50 ;  between 
jC$o  and  ^100,  two  votes;  between  ;£ioo  and  jC^So,  three 
votes;  between  ;£i5o  and  jCaoo,  four  voles;  between  ^aoo 
and  >£a50,  five  voles;  at  jC^$o  and  upwards,  six  vote*.  A 
person  who  is  owner  and  also  iotid  fiitt  occupier  is  enuilcd  to 
vote  both  in  respect  of  ownership  and  of  occupation.  To  be 
qualified  for  election  ad  a  member  of  a  local  board,  a  persott 
must  be  an  oivncr  or  a  ratepayer,  and  must  be  resident  in  the 
district,  or  wiihin  seven  miles  of  it,  ajid  must  be  possessed  of 
real  or  personal  estate  to  tlie  value  of  not  less  than  ;£5oo,  in 
diftliicts  containing  less  than  30,000  inhabitants,  or  to  the  value 
of  not  less  than  ^i,ooo  in  districts  containing  30,000  or  more 
inhabitLints ;  or  must  be  raited  to  the  poor,  in  the  former  case 
at  an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  ^ij.  and  in  the  latter 
case  at  an  annual  ^-aluc  of  not  less  than  ^30.  Bankruptcy, 
liquidation,  or  composition  with  creditors,  vacates  the  seat  of 
a  member.  Casual  vacancies  in  a  local  board  may  be  filled 
by  election  by  the  board  itself,  ^tcmbc^s  are  prohibited,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  seat,  from  taking  any  place  of  profit  under 
the  local  board,  or  trading  with  it  (excepting  as  shareholders  in 
joint  stock  companies)  or  in  any  way  deriving  profit  from  work 
done  for  the  btsord.  Members  of  local  boa-rds  are  elected  for 
three  year^ ;  but  one-third  of  the  whole  must  retire  annually. 

The  poM-ers  conferred  upon  local  boards  by  the  several 
statutes  consolidated  in  the  Public  Health  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  are  varied  and  extensive.  In  describing  them  it 
will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  Act  itaelt 
The  first  division  of  the  measure  relates  to  sanitary  provisions. 
The  local  authority  has  power  to  provide  sewerage  for  the  dis- 
trict, by  making  new  sewers,  and  by  acquiring,  by  purchase, 
sewers  already  constructed.  It  can  require  Iiouse  owners  to 
drain  into  the  sewers,  and  can  refuse  to  allow  houses  to  be 
built  unless  such  provision  is  made  It  has  power  to  dispose  of 
sewage,  b/  applying  it  to  laad,  and  dischai;ging  the  purified 
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effluent  Into  slieanis ;  and  for  tlic  more  cfficicnl  fullilmcnt  of 
this  duty,  arrangements  may  be  made  with  neighbouring 
districts  for  a  joint  system  of  sewage  disport.  Ther«  are  also 
pro«sions  for  enforcing  the  necessary  closet  accommodation 
in  private  houses  and  factories ;  for  ihe  scavenging  and  cleans- 
ing of  streets,  the  removal  of  manure  and  rubbish,  and  for 
dealing  with  offensive  ditches  and  other  repositories  of  filth; 
and  for  the  compulsory  cleansing  of  dwellings  which  are  so 
unwholesome  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.  Ample  power  is 
given  to  obtain  an  efficient  water  supply.  The  lotal  auihoriiy 
may  on  its  own  account  consiruct  and  maintain  waterworks, 
or  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
pirchase  existing  works,  or  may  contract  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  water.  It  may  also,  after  hearing  before  justices, 
close  polluted  nclh,  iuid  may  require  house-owners  to  lay  on  a 
sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  from  public  or  other  waierworki. 
As  regards  nuisancer,  the  local  authority  ia  armed  with 
ample  powers.  It  may  prohibit  cellar  dwellings,  inspect  and 
regulate  common  lodging-houses,  remove  nui.saflces  prejudicial 
to  health  from  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses,  restrict 
the  conduct  of  offensive  trades,  and  inspect  gjid  regulate 
'  .tighter-houses,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  meat  unfit  for 
numan  food.  With  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  power  is  given  to  cleanse  houses  in  which  cases  of 
infectious  disease  may  have  occurred,  and  to  disinfect  or 
destroy  bedding  used  in  such  ca^es.  Hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  infectious  disense-S  may  be  provided  by  the  authority 
at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  and  infected  persons  without  proper 
lodging  may  be  removed  to  such  hospitaJs  on  the  order  of 
justices.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  prevention,  of  epidemic 
disease  by  regular  inspection,  and  for  the  execution  of  works 
calciiliitt;d  to  remove  the  sources  of  disease.  Mortuaries  may 
be  pro^-ided  for  the  reception  of  bodies  which  cannot  be  &afel/ 
kept  in  private  houses ;  and  the  authority  may  also  establish 
public  cemeteries. 
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The  coattal  of  hin&wayv  and  streets  b  proTulcii  Sot  by  an 
cbbowte  system  of  powen,  aschocising  local  boards  to  make, 

r Asni)  "wT  p>vc^  sS  irrffis  2nd  nods  within  its  jtaisdiciiaQ ;  to 
:  dte  Irailtfing  Gdc  ;  tomake  bjre-kwsgovcmuiglbeercc- 
llUDof  nfiwbuildiiig9;Uipuxd)a9epcopertie9  far  street  improve- 
ipusposoi  to  remove Ttjmooft or  dtasaottsbmlilmssi  and 

'gentEBlly  to-doall  that  maybe  rei^uistie  to  en&ure  public  safety 
and  coaveaeoce.    The  antbonty  ouy  also  ligbt  the  streets, 

rCitba  by  anangiement  with  a  local  gas  omipany,  or  t^  acquiring 
'by  ptuchaae  tbe  works  of  sath  compaoy.  It  may  provide 
markets  and  sbo^iter-hoiises ;  may  icqntre  land  for  recrcfttion 

^gromub ;  and  may,  by  bye-taws,  t^olase  die  conduct  of  traffic 
m  dte  xreets.  For  this  puipose,  and  genoally  for  that  of 
pteieuliiig  naisaaces  in  streets,  the  Towns  Polxe  Clauses  Act 
iacorpocated  with  the  Local  Goveminent  Act     Thb  ^ves  the 

f'local  board  authority  to  regolatc  hackney  carriages,  to  provide 
fiie«n^nes,  and  to  control  persons  offending  in  any  way  agdnst 
pabltc  order. 

For  the  purpose  of  can>ing  out  the  pro-bioos  of  the  Local 
GoTcmmem  Act,  local  boards  are  required  to  appoint  certain 
officers~namely,  2  medical  ot^cer  of  health,  a  surveyor,  an 

'  inspectoT  of  nuisances,  a  deik,  and  a  treasurer ;  together  with 
"  EUch  assistants,  collectors,  and  olhci  ofiicers  and  sen'ants  as 
may  be  necessaTy  and  proper  for  the  efficient  execution  of  the 
Act." 

An  important  series  of  provisions  relates  to  the  financial 
aflairs  of  urban  authorities.  Here  the  principle  c^  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act  b  followed  by  the  creation  of  a  district 
fund  for  the  general  purposes  of  local  government  Into  this 
fund  all  moneys  due  10  the  local  authorit>'  are  paid,  nnd  if  the 
fund  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  chafes  upon  it,  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  the  making  of  a  general  district  rate,  calculated 
to  cover  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  witiiin  six  months 
of  the  making  of  such  rate  The  general  district  rate  is  ap- 
plicablc  to  all  purposes  of  local  administration  j  hut  provision 
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is  made  that  in  cases  where  the  whole  district  is  not  rated  for 
paiiag,  water  supply,  and  sewerage,  a  special  highway  rate,  for 
the  maintenance  of  roads,  may  be  levied  upon  such  excepted 
portions.  The  general  district  rate  is  leviable  upon  the  oc- 
cupiers of  all  kinds  of  property  assessable  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  but  where  the  rateable  value  does  not  exceed  ;^io  a 
year,  or  where  premises  are  let  to  weekly  or  monthly  tenants, 
Or  arc  "liable  to  be  let  in  separate  apartments/'  the  owner  may 
be  rated  in  place  of  the  occupier,  an  allowance  being  made  lo 
him  for  such  compounding  payment 

Local  authorities  arc  invested  with  extensive  borrowing 
powers  under  the  Act,  but  such  powers  are  limited  by  certain 
provisions — (i)  they  cannot  be  exercised  without  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board;  (i)  money  shall  not  be  bor- 
rowed e.Ycept  for  permanent  works,  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  cost  ought  to  be  spread  over 
a  lerro  of  years;  (3)  the  total  sum  borrowed  shall  not  exceed 
two  years'  rateable  value  of  the  district ;  {4)  when  the  pro- 
posed loan  and  the  debt  outstanding  would  exceed  one  year's 
rateable  value  of  the  district,  the  Local  Governmeut  Board 
must  hold  a  local  public  inquiry  before  giving  sanction  to  the 
loan  ;  (5)  money  must  not  be  borrowed  for  a  longer  tertn  than 
sixty  years,  provision  for  liquidation  being  made  either  by 
equal  annual  instalments  of  principal  and  interest,  or  by  the 
constitution  of  a  sinking  fund  equal,  with  compound  interest, 
lo  the  repayment  of  the  whole  sum  within  the  specified  period. 
Where  an  urban  authority  possesses  lands  used  for  the  disposal 
of  sewage,  it  may  borrow  on  such  lands  to  thrce-founhs  of 
their  value,  in  addition  to  the  borrowing  power  for  general  pur- 
poses above  described.  In  either  case,  the  money  required 
may  be  borrowed  in  the  open  market  from  private  persons,  or 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  .A^ccounts  of  all 
transactions,  whether  of  rating  or  of  loans,  are  to  be  made  up 
annually,  and  are  to  be  audited  by  the  poor-rate  auditor  for 
the  district.  Provision  is  made  for  inspection  of  such  accounts 
T  a 
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I  bf  nttfOLjea,  and  Ibr  the  transioissioo  of  UUHUI  remros  to 
'(be  Local  GorenuDCat  Bosrd 


From  the  preceding  summarr  of  consdtntion  and  powers, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  Engiaad  and  Wales  two  l>raadlx- 
markei]  divisions  of  town  governments — (a)    MuoidpiU  Bo- 
rough-t,  constituted  onder  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and 
reloped  as  lo  their  functions  by  subsequent  Acts ;  and  (i) 
Jrban  Sanitary  Districts,  or  as  they  are  conunoaly  called  Local 
Board  Districts,  coostituicd  under  the  provisions  of  the  aeversl 
Health  Acts,  and  now  practically  authorised  and  controlled  by 
the  consolidated  enactment  entitled  the  Public  Health  and 
Local  Government  Act  of  1875.    These  two  brood  classes  are 
capable  of  sut>^ivision.     Some  of  the  urban  (non-municipal) 
dtstrictt  arc  governed  partly  under  private  or  local  iraprove- 
ment  Acts,  and  the  governing  bodies  in  such  esses  are  called 
Commis^oners,  their  powers,  however,  being  iiractically  assi- 
milated to  those  of  the  local  boards,   and,  where  defective, 
being  supplemented  by  the  provisioiw  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment AcL      Hie  municipal    boroughs  group  themselves  into 
font  classes:  {t)  boroughs  existing  before  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  which,  though  reformed  by 
that  Act,  retain  certain   ancient  customs  and  privileges,  and 
retain  also  the  franchise  by  freedom,  though  the  bulk  of  th« 
electors    are    houscholding    ratepayers ;    (j)   small   boroughs, 
chiefly  of  the  older  type,  which  have  a  commission  of  the 
peace,  but  which  hare  no  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  no 
sepaiBtc  iwlicc  force ;  (3)  boroughs  which  have  neither  justices 
nor  sessions  nor  police  of  their  own,  and  are,  consequently, 
little  more  than  sanitary  boards,  though  having  the  style  and 
dignity  of  municipal  corporations;  and  (4)  boroughs  of  larger 
popuhlion  and  fuller  development,  which  possess    complete 
machinery  for  local  adminiBtnitioa,  including  all  the  judicial, 
police,  sanitary,  and  improvement  powers  conferred  by  royal 
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charters  and  giants,  by  general  Acts  of  Parliament,  snd  by 
local  Acts  obtained  for  special  purposes.  The  last  named 
class  of  boroughs,  as  a  rule,  has  been  created  since  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  the  only  franchise  in 
use  in  theni  is  that  based  upon  residence,  occupation,  and 
ratepaj-ing.  Il  is  notewonhy,  as  one  of  our  anomaliL's  of  legis- 
lation, that  in  the  newest  and  most  restricted  forms  of  town 
government — the  urban  sanitary  or  local  board  districts — Uie 
operation  of  the  popular  franchise  is  the  most  restricted,  by 
the  influence  of  the  plural  system  of  voting  according  to  pro- 
perty, and  by  the  retention  of  a  property  qualidcation  for 
members  of  local  boards. 

If  the  reader  were  to  construct,  however  roughly,  a  local 
government  map  of  England,  the  first  thing  that  would  strike 
him  would  be  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  system— a  ivani  so 
marked  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  designed  confusion.  Putting 
county  areas  and  county  divisions  aside,  he  would  see  that  the 
borough,  the  local  board  district,  the  parish,  the  union,  and  the 
school  board  district,  are  all  arranged  without  the  least  regard 
10  order,  whether  of  area,  of  population,  ur  commonly  of 
boundary ;  and  upon  carrying  the  inquiry  a  little  further,  he 
would  find  that  the  registration  district";  differ  from  all  the 
areas  ju&l  mentioned.  The  survey  would  show  the  in^juiier 
municipal  boroughs  with  half  a  million  population,  like  Liver- 
pool, and  others  with  a  few  hundreds,  tike  Shaftesbury.  He 
would  meet  with  aieas  measured  by  miles,  like  Noltinc;bam, 
or  like  Leeds  with  its  3r,ooo  acres,  and  on  the  other  hand  likei 
Banbury,  with  its  ninety-six  acres,  or  Chard  with  no  more  than 
forty.  In  the  newly  created  class  of  urban  sanitary  districts 
he  would  find  populations  ranging  from  West  Ham,  in  lilssex, 
with  over  iao,ooo  population,  to  West  Worthing,  in  Sussex, 
with  about  300.  Betiveen  these  limits,  both  as  regards 
boroughs  and  urban  districts,  he  would  note  almost  endless 
variations  of  area  and  population.  Large  boroughs  with  no 
clearly-defined  boundaries,  belted  in  with  urban  distiicu  so 
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closely  packed  as  almost  to  jostle  one  aaother,  so  smaJl  M 
to  furnish  few  or  none  of  the  materials  requisite  for  an 
efficient  governing  body,  and  yet  heavily  burdened  with  debt, 
iftnd  groaning  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  rates,  both 
of  which  might  have  been  sensibly  lighlened,  and  a  higher 
quality  of  government  obtained,  if  only  common  sense  and 
moderate  order  had  l)een  observed  in  mapping  out  the  areas 
of  each  jurisdiction.  This  confusion  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
defects  of  our  system  of  town  government. 


IV.—DEFECTS   OF  THE   EXISTING   sySTEMS. 

One  great  defect  of  the  present  method  of  town  govern- 
ment con^sts  in  its  failure  to  express  what  may  be  called 
the  life  of  the  community  ;  and  (his  characteristic  is  common 
to  both  classes  of  governments,  municipal  or  non -municipal, 
and  aflfects  the  largest  boroughs  almost  equally  with  the 
smallest  local  board  districts.  For  the  various  purposes  of 
local  administration  the  areas  differ  so  greatly  as  to  produce 
inextricable  confusion.  A  borough  may  form  part  of  a  local 
board  district,  and  sometimes  the  governing  authority  may  sit 
as  a  Council,  and  sometimes  ns  a  local  board.  Both  areas  may, 
and,  indeed,  commonly  do,  conflict  with  those  of  the  poor-law 
administration,  and  all  three  of  these  frequently  differ  from  the 
school  board  area.  The  four  divisions  here  indicated  may  be 
included  in  one  registration  district,  or  may  be  divided  into 
several,  and  these  in  their  turn  may,  one  or  other  of  ihem,  be 
united  with  other  districts  belonging  to  a  diflercnt  parochial 
union,  or  to  another  county.  The  districts  arranged  for  the 
collection  of  imperial  taxes  may  again  differ  from  all  ihe  areas 
above  mentioned ;  so  that  in  no  respect  whatever  is  it  possible, 
in  probably  any  one  instance,  to  present  in  one  view  the  local 
facts  relating  to  a  particular  community,  small  oi  great,  whether 
as  regards  population,  assessment,  taxation,  health,  or  expendi- 
ture. To  any  bui  experts  in  statisdcs,  the  task  of  rendering 
sudi  an  account  is  hopeless ;  to  experts,  however  well  qualified, 
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it  is  bewildering ;  and  usually  when  the  fullest  labour  is 
expended  upon  attaining  it,  the  result  is  delusive,  for  peculiar 
local  arrangeKiems  may  evade  the  most  exact  inquiry,  and  the 
co-ordination  of  various  sets  of  returns,  derived  from  inde- 
pendent authorities,  adniiii!sterin[;  different  areas,  is  necessarily 
to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  guess-work. 

As  regards  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions  and  the  dcf«;tive 
arrangement  of  areas,  the  larger  boroughs  are  no  better  off  than 
the  smaller  urban  districts.  The  borough  of  Bimiingliara  alTords 
a  remarkable  illuatration  of  the  confusion  resulting  from  a. 
multiplication  of  administrative  bodies,  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  situated  wholly  in  one  county,  if  that  be  an  advantage 
in  die  particular  instance,  for  its  natural  boundaries  would 
extend  over  parts  o£  three  counties,  as  Eimiingham  happens 
to  be  placed  at  an  angle  where  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Staffordshire  meet,  Thirty  years  ago — long  since  the 
incorporation  of  the  borough — its  area  included  six  different 
local  governing  and  rating  bodies,  all  of  which  were  happily 
extinguished  by  a  local  Act,  obtained  in  185  ^>  ^X  which  the 
Town  Council  was  made  the  sole  authority  for  municipal 
administration,  but  at  the  present  time  the  borough  includes 
two  entire  parishes  and  part  of  0  third.  One  of  these — the 
pari.sh  of  Birmingham — is  self-contained  as  regards  poor-law 
administration,  which  is  provided  for  by  a  local  Act  administered 
by  sixty-four  guardians  of  the  poor.  Another  parish — Edgbaston 
— forms  part  of  a  poor-law  union  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Worcester.  The  third  parish — Aston — jKirt  of  which  is  within  the 
borough,  is  included  in  a  poor-law  union  which  extends  over 
several  adjoining  rural  parishes.  Each  of  these  three  parochial 
divisions  ha?  its  own  machinery  of  administration,  its  own  are* 
of  rating,  its  own  collectors  of  rates,  and  its  separate  offices. 
Each  division  has  to  collect,  with  its  own  poor  rate,  the  mun. 
tipal  rate  levied  by  the  borough  authorities.  Next  to  the  poor- 
law  administration  comes  the  School  Hoard  There  are  three 
separate  areas  and  three  systems  of  election  of  guardians  in  the 
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Ihrcc  parishes.  Tlie  School  Board  adds  the  fourth  ;  its  area  is 
CO-cxtcnstvc  with  that  of  the  borough,  but  the  election  of  its 
members,  by  the  cumulative  method  of  voting,  has  to  be  held 
Mpsnttely  from  all  other  local  elections,  and  at  a  di  (Tcrcnt  period 
of  the  year;  while  ilie  levy  of  the  school  rate  is  imposed  upon 
the  Corporation,  which,  tn  its  turn,  has  to  direct  a  precept  lo 
ihe  three  sets  of  {loor  law  overseers,  requiring  them  to  collect 
the  school  rate  «.-ith  the  borough  rale.  Then  comes  the 
Corporation  itself,  with  a  dilTerent  set  of  elections,  and  M'ilh 
additional  rates  for  improvement  purposes,  under  its  local  Act, 
to  collect  or  its  omti  account.  Here,  then,  in  one  borough  are 
five  administrative  bodies  separately  elected,  mostly  by  different 
methods  of  election,  collecting  five  sets  of  local  rates,  some  by 
3  direct  operation,  others  by  a  clumsy  method  of  delegation 
involving  a  vast  amount  cf  trouble  in  assessment  and  in 
transfer.  But  this  is  not  all.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
Corporation  is  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  this  duty  the  collection  of  accurate  statistics 
of  births  and  deaths  and  ^ckness  is  of  vital  consequence. 
But  the  registration  di-itricts  do  not  correspond  with  any 
Other  local  areas.  One  registration  district  for  births  .ind  deaths 
is  included  in  a  Worcestershire  division,  one  is  restricted  to  the 
parish  of  Binningham,  and  a  third  is  entangled  with  x  number 
of  Warwickshire  parishes  ;  while  as  regard  the  rcgistratiovi  of 
mairiages,  there  is  a  further  dislocation  and  complication  of 
axeas.  Consequently,  instead  of  the  vital  statistics  being  col- 
lected and  recorded  by  one  superintendent  re^Hslrar  for  the 
entire  borough,  they  have  to  be  obuined  from  several  registrars, 
and  much  needless  labour  is  entailed  in  the  process  of  tabula- 
tion. The  same  confusion  characterises  the  arrangement  of 
districts  for  imperial  taxation,  areas  outside  the  borougli  being 
mixed  up  with  those  within  it,  so  that  it  i%  next  to  impossible — 
if  indeed  it  be  not  actu.illy  impossible— to  ascertain  tlie  assess- 
ment of  the  town  to  income  and  property  tax  or  lo  other 
imperial  imposts.    If  we  step  beyond  the  borough  boundary,  the 
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same  confused  condition  of  affairs  is  found  to  exist  there  also. 
With  the  growth  of  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years 
the  population  of  Birmingham  has  necessarily  oveifloived  into 
the  n^ighhonrhood,  and  consequertly  for  several  miles  on 
all  sides  large  urban  districts  have  sprung  up  which  cannot  bu 
distinguished  from  the  town  itself,  Any  more  than  one  metro- 
polilan  district  can  be  distinguished  from  another,  or  than 
Manchester  can  be  from  Salford.  The  houses  are  continuous, 
the  streets  and  roads  lead  directly  out  of  one  another,  the  same 
industries  are  practised  in  the  niinufactuting  portions  of  the 
several  districts,  the  same  class  of  people  reside  in  the  suburban 
places  into  which  manufactures  have  not  penetrated ;  the 
whole  area,  indeed,  is  filled  with  Birmingham  people,  who 
either  conduct  their  ordinary  business  in  the  town,  or  are  in 
yarious  ways  so  intimately  connected  with  it  that  their  interests 
cannot  be  separated  from  it  They  use  the  institutions  of  the 
borough,  they  support  its  charities,  they  t^ke  part  in  its  political 
and  social  movements,  they  benefit,  some  of  them  directly  and 
others  indirectly,  by  its  municipal  government.  Vet  these  dis- 
tricts, which  substantially  form  part  of  the  community  of  liir- 
minghani,  are  under  the  administration  of  their  own  local 
boardn,  they  have  their  own  school  boards,  their  separate 
systems  of  local  taxation,  their  own  scales  of  assessment — in  a 
word  they  arc  independent  governments,  doing  imperfectly,  with 
limited  means,  but  at  higher  proportionate  expense,  the  adminis- 
trative work  which  the  laigei  community  d&es  for  itself,  and 
could  do  for  them  with  greater  efficiency  and  with  truer 
economy.  If  our  scheme  of  local  government  were  arranged 
upon  intelligent  principles,  all  such  suburban  districts  would 
be  included  in  the  comnnmity  to  which  they  in  reality  belong. 
There  would  be  one  Council  governing  the  entire  natur-il  area 
of  the  town,  one  set  of  administrators,  one  stafi"  of  public 
servants,  one  method  of  assessment,  one  uniform  plan  of  local 
municipal  work,  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  present 
enormous  waste  of  governing  force,  to  economise  the  expcndi- 
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ture  of  money  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  to  develop  and 
consolidate  a  highci  type  alike  of  administration  and  of  citizen- 
ship. In  one  Kspect,  indeed,  the  inconvenience  of  the  existing 
arrangement  has  been  found  so  great  as  to  compd  a  reform — 
namely,  wiih  regard  to  that  most  anxious  [iroblem  of  all  populous 
places,  the  disposal  of  sewage.  Practically  lliere  is  but  one 
outlet  for  the  sewage  of  the  district,  and  this  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  who  have  until  lately  found 
it  impossible  lo  prevent  the  independent  governing  bodies  from 
discharging  their  unpurified  sewage  into  the  single  river  which 
must  ultimately  carry  away  the  effluent  of  the  whole  district. 
Consequently  a  drainage  district  his  now  been  formed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  a  drainage 
hoard,  including  representatives  from  Birmingham  and  from  all 
the  local  boards  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  has  to  be  added  to 
the  already  far  too  numerous  governing  bodies.  Much  the 
same  difficulty  is  felt  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  water  and 
gas — the  urban  districts  referred  to  being  in  both  these  matters 
dependent  upon  the  worVs  conducted  by  the  Corporation  of 
Eirmingham. 

Now  this  account  of  the  case  of  Birmingham  describes 
with  substantial  accuracy  the  condition  of  almost  cveiy  large 
borough  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception,  probably,  of 
Nottingham,  which  has  by  a  recent  local  Act  so  extended  its 
boundaries  as  to  take  in  all  the  suburban  districts  naturally 
belonging  to  it.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  the  same  conflict- 
ing confusion  of  areas  and  of  juiisdictions;  nowhere,  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other,  do  we  find  an  instance  (Notting- 
ham excepted)  of  a  large  borough  which  is  municipally  self- 
contained,  and  is  consequently  self-governing.  AVith  regard  to 
raalteis  beyond  the  sphere  of  municipal  administration,  as  now 
limited,  there  is  not  a  single  borough,  large  or  small,  which 
realises  or  even  approaches  the  true  ideal  of  local  administra- 
tion— thalof  a  communily  in  which  ail  the  functions  of  local 
government  are  united  in  a  single  representative  body. 
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and  office  of  a  member  of  a  local  board  prove  much  less 
aitraciive  than  the  work  and  office  of  a  member  of  a  Town 
Council,  and  consequently — of  course,  there  are  exceptional  in- 
stances to  the  contrary — the  range  of  choice  afforded  to  the 
electors  is  more  restricted  in  the  local  board  districts  than  in 
the  boroughs,  inferior  men  are  elected,  personal  or  class  interests 
are  more  largely  and  more  openly  represented,  and  the  work 
of  administration  is  leas  efficiently  performed,  and  this  wilhoiu 
any  saving  of  expense,  for  the  lower  the  quality  of  the  governor 
the  less  is  he  likely  to  practise  true  economy— inseparable  from 
IhOToughness^on  behalf  of  the  governed ;  while  he  is  often 
penny  wise  he  is  usually  pound  foolish. 

V. — SUGGESTIONS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 
Before  proceeding  to  consider  these,  it  is  desirable  to  realise 
the  idea  of  true  municipal  government.  Briefly  expressed,  it 
is  to  promote  the  common  good  of  the  community  by  the  free 
consent  and  united  labaur  of  all  classes  of  ils  citizens,  repre- 
senled  in  and  acting  by  a  single  governing  body.  This  work 
includes  materia!  administration,  such  as  the  provision  of  roads 
and  streets;  the  means  of  lighting,  draining,  and  cleansing:  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  public  buildings,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works  of  necessity;  attention  to  health,  by 
making  and  enforcing  sanitary  regulations ;  the  opening  and 
control  of  markets,  and  of  all  means  of  ensuring  the  abundant 
and  efficient  food  supply  of  the  population ;  the  prcicrvation 
of  order,  through  the  agency  of  an  adecjuate  police  force ; 
and  the  administration  of  justice  by  resident  magistrates  and 
local  courts,  These  arc  what  may  be  called  the  broader  divi- 
sions of  material  administration.  But  a  community  may  pro- 
vide all  of  them,  may  put  Ihem  into  perfect  operationj  may 
add  to  them  an  exact  and  well-regnUited  system  of  taxation 
and  finance,  and  yet  may  fat!  short  of  the  ideal  of  municipal 
government.  To  realise  this,  something  more  must  he  taken 
into  account.     Means  of  recreation  must  be  promoted,  by  the 
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establishment  of  balhs  and  the  acquisItioD  of  porks  and  play- 
grounds open  to  all  classes.  The  Intellectual  wants  of  a  oom- 
munity  come  next  within  the  range  of  government,  libraries 
and  galleries  of  art  must  form  part  of  the  municipal  scheme. 
Schools  also  are  essential  to  it— a  system  of  educatioQ,  gradu> 
ated  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  college,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  be  acccEsible  without  hindrance  to  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, In  a  word,  the  true  municipality  should  completely 
grasp  the  life  of  the  community,  and  in  doing  so  should  aim  at 
expressing  the  communal  idea — one  for  all,  all  for  one.  The 
work  of  the  town,  according  to  its  means,  should  be  done  with 
such  completeness  as  to  leave  no  source  of  danger  or  evil 
unchecked,  no  material  defect  unr\ired,  no  intellectual  want 
uncarcd  for.  It  should  be  done  with  such  regularity  of  method 
as  to  ensure  the  steady  and  easy  working  of  the  complex 
machine;  with  such  stateliness  of  manner  as  to  dignify  the 
corporate  life  ;  with  such  a  spirit  of  earnestness,  and  thorough- 
ness, and  self-sacrifice,  as  to  raise  the  general  tone  and  standard 
of  public  service  to  the  highest  level ;  and  with  such  unity  of 
feeling  as  to  bind  all  classes  together  with  a  real  sense  of  be- 
longing to  a  community  worthy  of  being  served,  and  honoured, 
and  obeyed.  The  government  of  such  a  community  should 
be  entrusted  to  one  body,  exercising  by  its  committees  autho- 
rity over  t!ie  whole  administration — municipal,  poor  relief,  edu- 
cational, judicial — elected  at  one  lime  and  by  one  fninchise, 
but  in  its  composition  not  restricted  to  one  class,  for  the 
artisan  should  find  his  jdace  beside  the  manufacturer,  the  shop- 
keeper beside  the  professional  man,  the  representatives  of 
culture  and  tliose  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and 
leisure  beside  the  representatives  of  commercial  activity  and 
industrial  labour.  To  he  a  eonstimcnt  of  such  a  corporation 
might  well  "content  the  ambition  of  a  private  man  ;"  to  sit  in 
its  Town  Council  should  be  a  distinction  which  the  highest  and 
the  ablest  might  regard  as  satisfying  their  desire  for  honour  and 
their  demand  for  public  work.     Of  a  local  government  like  this 
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no  man  could  speak  witli  disdain.  Its  action  would  lie  large 
enough  in  scope  and  lofty  enough  in  aim  to  attract  and  retain 
the  cooperation  of  incn  who  now  seek  in  Parliament  the  op- 
portunities ihey  fail  to  recognise  in  local  assemblies  ;  its  debates 
would  constitute  a  new  source  of  public  education  ;  its  labours 
would  train  a  succession  of  citizens  competent  to  serve  in  the 
wider  field  of  national  politics,  and  to  pass  with  credit  and 
with  ease  from  local  to  imperial  statesmanship. 

It  mus-t  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  high  standard  of 
municipal  government,  and  some  readers  may  be  disposed  lo 
regard  it  as  one  impossible  to  be  realised.  At  least  it  is  worth 
trjing  for,  and  there  Arc  Englishmen  so  convinced  of  this 
that  endeavours  are  being  made  in  some  of  the  larger  boroughs 
to  accomplish  the  task.  How  inadequate  are  these  efforts, 
how  limited  their  success,  how  frequent  and  severe  the  dis- 
appointment of  those  who  niake  them,  all  who  have  engaged 
in  them  are  driven  to  admit.  Vet  the  progress  which  has  been 
effected  within  the  last  few  years  affords  much  encouragement. 
Between  the  s>-stem  of  borough  government  existing  before 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  that  which 
now  exists  In  the  largest  towns  of  the  Itingdora,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  comparison.  The  aims  of  administration  have  been 
incalculably  widened,  the  means  improved,  the  spirit  elevated  ; 
and  the  results  have  been  pro[)ortionate  to  these  causes  of 
progress.  MlicIi  as  may  be  left  to  be  desired,  our  great  towns 
are  healthier,  more  orderly,  better  educated,  more  thoroughlj' 
trained  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  municipal  organisa- 
tion, than  ever  they  were  before.  Still,  however,  a  greater 
stimulus  IS  needed  in  order  to  make  municipal  government 
what  it  should  be.  A  strong  incentive  is  required  to  induce 
the  ablest  men  in  a  community  to  give  theii  time  and  thought 
to  municipal  work.  Politicil  influence  has  been  called  into 
play  in  tlie  hope  of  stirring  them  into  action.  It  is  but  a 
rough-and-ready  method,  after  alL  In  communities  where 
there  is  a  strong  and  heahhy  current  of  political  life,  and 
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where  politics  are  regatded  as  a  matier  of  duty,  the  political 
organisation  (loubtlcss  helps,  and  cjuickens,  and  strengthens  the 
municipal  organisations.    But  where  politics  are  sluggish,  or  nar- 
row, or  arc  directed  to  unworthy  ends — then  injury  rather  than 
good  may  follow  theemploymentof  such  a  stimulus  to  the  work 
of  local  government.    Plainly,  if  the  towns  of  England  are  to  be 
governed  wtth  even  an  approach  to  ideal  perfection,  vre  must 
develop  a  higher  idea  of  corporate  life,  a  higher  standard  of 
public  intelligence,  a  higher  sense  of  public  duly.     Each  com- 
munit)'  in  this  matter  needs  the  help  of  its  best  men,  given 
freely  as  a  duty,  and  with  a  sense  that  in  doing  such  work 
those  who  do  it  are  promoting  not  only  the  welfare  and  the 
happiness    of  their    respective   communities,  but     also    the 
strength,  the  progress,  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation.     That 
men  of  this  diss,  animated  by  such  motives,  and  qualified  by 
education  and  by  capacity,  can  be  obtained  always  and  in  all 
places  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  they  are  to  be  found  usually 
in  a  sufficient  number  to  give  tone  to  the  local  governments, 
and  they  can  be  induced  to  give  their  services,  If  the  right 
means  are  employed.     These  means  arc  to  be  found  in  so 
reforming  the  town  governments  as  to  make  the  work  worth 
doing  as  the  business  of  a   life ;  and  this  reform  is  to  be 
sought  in  making  each  community  self-contained  as  n^ards 
its  local  administration.    In  a  borough  (here  should  be  only 
one  governing  body — the  Town  Council-     The  whole  muni- 
cipal business,  the  school  board  work,  the  system    of  poor 
relief,  should  all  be  entrusted  to  it,  and  should  be  managed 
by  its  committees,  with  a  liberal  pawct — for  special  depart- 
ments — to  call  in  the  assistance  of  persons  especially  qualified, 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  Free  Libraries   Acts,  which 
allow  persons  outade  the  Council  to  bo  added  to  its  library 
and    museum    committee,   for    this    particular    purpose.     In 
the  same  way  assistance  might  be  obtained  for  school  manage- 
meot,   01   for    other    well-defined   and    special    departmcDt) 
of  administration.    But  the  iditiattve  and  ultimate  suthority 
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in  every  branch  of  local  administration  should  r«t  with  the 
Town  CouRcU.  In  a  word^  the  whole  of  the  town  work  should 
be  commined  to  it;  and  then,  in  the  larger  boroughs  at  least, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  men  competent  to  Linderlakc  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  willing  to  give  the  lime  and 
labour  required,  for  the  work  would  become  so  important,  so 
extensive,  find  so  responsible,  as  to  be  worth  doing  thoroughly 
as  a  matter  of  personal  honour  as  well  as  of  public  advantage. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  energ>-  of  adminislraiors  is  frittered 
m-er  a  variety  of  employments,  and  loo  often  the  separate 
bodies  upon  which  they  can  serve  are  too  limited  in  range 
or  in  power,  and  too  low  in  regard  to  their  dignity,  to  render 
seats  upon  them  objects  of  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  men 
who  would  be  willing  enough  to  seek  participation  in  the 
general  business  of  local  government.  Make  the  Town  Council 
the  one  governing  body,  and  we  have  at  once  a  real  govern- 
ment, capable  of  attracting,  of  satisfying,  and  of  rewarding,  all 
who  are  capable  of  taking  part  in  local  administration,  and  who 
are  competent  to  render  continuous  and  efficient  service. 

There  is  nothing  that  need  really  hinder  this  concentration 
of  administrative  powers.  A  committee  of  the  Town  Council 
(aided  if  need  be  by  experts  associated  with  it  for  that  purpose) 
could  efficiently  discharge  the  functions  of  the  school  board. 
Originally  it  was  proposed  to  enlnisl  the  schools  to  Town 
Councils,  and  evcnnow,  in  cases  where  there  h  no  school  board, 
the  Council  is  required  to  enforce  important  provisions  of  the 
Education  Acts,  by  means  of  a  school  attendance  committea 
Another  committee  of  the  Council  could  just  as  readily  manage 
the  workhouse,  and  undertake  the  duty  of  dispensing  relief 
to  ihe  poor.  Of  course,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
additional  duties,  the  Town  Councils  would  have  to  be 
enlarged,  a  proportionate  ntmiber  of  members  being  added 
to  them,  in  accordance  with  the  e.ttent  and  pressure  of  ilic 
new  functions,  The  Council  of  such  a  borough  as  Birmingham, 
for  example,  now  consists  of  sixty-four  members ;  the  School 
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Board  has  fiftsftn  members  ;  the  local  Board  of  Guardians  lias 
about  sixty — though  twenty  would  do  the  work  quite  as  well 
Thus  we  have  three  governing  bodies,  numbering  about  a 
bundled  and  foily  members,  or,  with  the  "outsiders"  called 
in  to  help  in  managing  the  free  libraries,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  altogether.  A  Council  of  a  hundred  members  would  be 
enough  to  accomplish  the  whole  business  of  the  tovm,  without 
imposing  an  undue  strain  upon  its  several  committees.  The 
work  would  be  properly  co-ordinated,  simplified,  brought  under 
wholesome  review  by  a  strong  and  capable  central  authority, 
and  presented  to  the  town  in  one  intelligible  view;  while  far 
the  members  themselves,  and  for  all  who  care  for  municipal 
work,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  attractive  to  form  part  of  such 
a  body — with  the  power  of  controlling  the  whole — than  to  take 
pare  in  the  separate  labours  of  Council,  School  Board,  or  Board 
of  Guardian?. 

This  advantage  of  eliciting  the  best  service  a  community 
could  afford  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  at  least  for  the  serioiis 
consideration  of  the  reforin  here  sketched  oui.  But  there  are 
Other  advantages  of  great  weight.  The  unification  of  ])0wers 
would  lead  directly  to  a  double  economy — of  governing 
material,  and  of  the  cost  of  administration.  The  existing 
system  of  divided  powers  is  wasteful  ir  all  ways — wasteful 
as  regards  men,  for  it  diverts  to  a  department  those  who  might 
usefully  be  employed  in  the  genera!  government  of  the  com- 
munity; wasteful  in  money,  for  it  compels  the  maintenance  of 
several  administrative  establishments  where  one,  properly  orga- 
nised, would  be  sufficienL  As  regards  simplicity  of  administra- 
tion, the  gain  would  be  enormous.  In  any  borough  there  may 
now  be — indeed,  there  usually  are — several  areas  of  local 
government,  varj-ing  from  or  conflicting  with  each  other; 
several  assessing  and  rating  bodies,  each  making  its  own 
valuations,  and  collecting  its  own  rates ;  several  sets  of  local 
elections,  differing  as  regards  time,  and  all  entailing  heavy  cost 
upoa  the  ratepayers,  upon  whom  the  expend  of  the  offidtl 
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machinery  necessarily  falls.  It  may  be  doubted  if,  in  every 
borough  in  the  kingdom,  a  dozen  persons  could  now  give  a 
dear  account  of  tlie  independent  local  authorities  and  their 
Oonstiiuiion,  mode  and  times  of  election,  Tunctions,  estahlish- 
ments,  powers,  rates  and  expenditure.  If  all  these  bodies  were 
united  in  one,  this  confusion  would  instiintly  disappear.  There 
would  be  a  single  governing  body,  elected  or  partly  renewed  at 
one  period  of  the  year ;  haying  authority  for  all  purposes,  over 
one  area ;  levying  a  simple  rate  on  a  uniform  assessment,  by  one 
set  of  ofRcers ;  and  so  reporting  its  work  in  its  several  depart- 
ments as  to  put  before  the  burgesses  a  clear  statement  of  wliat 
was  being  done  with  their  money,  and  of  how  the  business  of 
their  town  was  being  performed. 

Wiile  the  area  of  a  borough,  for  all  local  purposes,  should 
be  a  single  area,  the  districts  for  municipal  work,  school  board, 
poor  relief,  registration,  and  collection  of  imperial  taxes,  being 
one  and  the  same — the  borough  bcTindaries  should  be  so 
arranged  {by  extension,  if  need  be)  as  to  include  all  the  popu- 
lation really  belonging  to  ihc  borough,  either  by  conmnmily  of 
interest  or  occupation,  or  by  the  natural  configuration  of 
the  suburban  districts ;  the  object  in  all  cases  being  to 
invest  each  town  govern  me  lU  with  a  self-contained  and  self- 
cxprcssivc  character.  When  we  now  speak  of  a  g:icat  borough 
it  often  happens  that  wc  mean  only  an  .irbiiraiy  division  of 
the  community  which  ought  to  bear  the  name ;  whereas,  in 
order  to  realise  the  true  importance  of  the  larger  boroughs,  we 
ought  to  reckon  with  them  a  large  population  outside  their 
boundaries— a  population  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Man- 
chester and  Sajford)  split  off  into  a  separate  borough,  or  (as 
in  the  case  of  Birmingham  and  Aston),  governed  partly  by  a 
municipal  Council  and  partly  by  a  local  Board, 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  syatem  of  united  powers 

might  suit  large  boroughs,  but  would  be  ill-adapted  to  small 

ones,  with  their  lesser  populations  and  limited  interests.     In 

tct,   the    refonn  would   suit  these  equally,  for  the  smaller 
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boroughs  now  suffer  equally  with  ihe  greater  ones  from  the  loss 
of  governing  power,  and  the  needless  waste  and  cost  resulting 
from  the  existing  arnngcments.  But,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
small  boroughs  lying  close  together  might  be  usefully  grouped 
into  one  area  of  govemraent,  with  the  view  of  ptomoting  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  and  economy,  and  of  affording  a  wider 
scope  for  the  choice  of  a  governing  body.  Or,  as  there  is  no 
sacredncss  in  a  particular  form  of  local  administration,  ^■ciy 
small,  decaying  boroughs,  incapable  of  fulfilling  Die  higher 
functions  of  government,  might  well  be  merged  in  a  reformed 
county  system — an  easy  transition,  as  the  county  already 
transacts  their  judicial  business,  provides  thdr  police,  and,  in 
sonic  instances,  maintains  their  roads. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  seven  hundred  urban 
local  govemmcnis — the  local  Hoard  districts.  How  should 
these  be  dealt  with  ?  The  answer  is  indicated  by  the  preceding 
observations.  Where  they  belong  naturally  to  an  existing 
borough^  touching  its  boundary,  using  its  institutions,  occupy- 
ing their  inhabitants  with  the  same  interests — let  them  be 
united  with  the  horough  to  which  they  belong,  and  so  pass  at 
once  into  the  full  tide  of  highly  organised  municipal  existence. 
Where  there  is  no  such  contact  with  an  existing  borough,  but 
where  local  board  districts  are  themselves  divided  only  by  aa 
ftibitrar)'  line,  let  them  be  mei^ed  into  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  sufficiently  large  and  important  community.  In  these 
instances,  and  in  those  of  local  board  districts  which  arc 
already  large  enough,  let  their  status  be  raised  by  making  them 
boroughs,  thus  corap]etely  investing  them  with  the  powers  and 
attributes  of  municipalities,  which  they  but  partly  enjoy  under 
their  present  organisation.  It  may  be  asked — indeed,  it  is 
aslced — why  should  importance  be  attached  to  a  change  of 
designation?  The  chaimian  of  a  local  board,  it  is  argued, 
would  be  invested  with  no  new  authority  if  he  were  converted 
into  the  mayor  of  a  borough  ;  the  members  of  the  board  would 
gain  nothing  in  power  or  efficiency  by  being  called  aldermen 
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or  councillors.  The  answer  is  ihat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  autho- 
rity would  be  enhanced,  and  that  power  and  cfliciency  would 
be  increased,  because  the  corporate  body  would  realise  for  ita 
constituents,  and  would  express  by  its  action,  the  idea  of  a  self- 
governed  coranmnity ;  and  it  is  to  the  developraent  of  the  idea 
of  commmiity,  with  its  personality,  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, its  legal  powers,  its  defined  lociility,  in  a  word,  its  united 
and  visible  life,  capable  of  being  manifested  to  the  country  as 
well  as  within  its  own  limits,  that  we  must  look  for  the  natural 
reform  and  the  healthy  growth  of  town  government  in  England. 
There  are  proposals  afloat  for  the  so-called  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  local  government  areas.  One  of  tbcsc,  lately  described 
and  advocated  by  Mr.  Ra.thbone,  M.P.,  revives  a  project 
_broached  by  him  some  years  ngo.  He  would  simplify  areas^ 
3d  would  abolish  overlapping  jurisdictions,  reforms  which,  as 
ill  h^ve  been  observed,  the  present  writer  considers  to  be 
essential.  Mr.  Kathbonc  would  commit  to  one  body  in  each 
area  ilie  whole  business  of  local  government ;  and  here,  again, 
he  agrees  with  all  reformers  who  have  carefully  thought  the 
matter  out.  But.  instead  of  having  boroughs  and  rural  govern-' 
meats,  he  would  have  "primary  areas"  and  secondary  areas, 
the  latter  being  the  counties.  "The  unit  of  area  (he  says) 
should  be  the  same  for  all  local  purposes,  and  larger  areas 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exact  multiples  or  aggregates 
of  that  unit,"  In  the  primiuy  areas  one  Council  for  all  local 
purposes  should  be  elected,  and  these  Councils  should  elect  re- 
presentatives to  the  greater  or  county  Council,  and  thus  the 
government  of  piimary  and  secondary  areas  would  be  linked 
logcihcr.  Mr.  Ralhbone  points  to  France  as  giving  evidence 
of  the  advanl.ige  of  some  such  system.  Hut,  in  truth,  that 
which  suits  other  countries,  or  that  which  might  suit  a  new 
country,  will  not  suit  England.  It  would  take  a  generation  to 
get  used  to  the  idea  of  a  primary  area,  and  then  people  would 
almost  shiver  at  the  coldness  and  want  of  homeliness  of  the 
arranj-etnent.     I'he  diniculty  in  the  way  of  any  such  scheme  ^& 
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that  wc  arc  not  a  scientific  nation — scientific,  that  is,  in  our 
ways  of  govcramcnt     >Vc  cling  to  our  local  distinctions,  and 
cherish   the  pncticall}'  independent    and    sometimes   almost 
isolated  life  of  our  communiti^.    The  county  is  a  reality  to  us ; 
80  is  the  borouyh,  and  so  is  the  familiar  unit  of  the  parish.  How. 
ever  excellent  the  theory  may  be,  however  considerable,  in 
some  respects,  the  practical  advantages,  we  should  never  be 
content  to  be  mapped  out  into  geometrica]  divisions  or  areas. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Rathbone  admits  that  some  large  boroughs  would 
have  to  be  exceptionally  dealt  with :  he  perceives  that  they 
would  refuse  to  nieige  their  individuality  in  the  new  order  of 
areas,  small  or  great.     But  this  feeling  exists  in  lesser  commu- 
nities as  well  as  in  larger  ones.     .A.U  would  object  to  be  re- 
formed into  BCjuares  or  circles,  just  as,  individually,  all  of  us 
would  object  to  give  up  our  dblinctive  names,  and  to  be  known 
by  numbers.     In  any  case,  it  is  manifest  that  England  will 
keep  the  parish,  the  borough,  and  the  county,  as  the  divisions 
of  local  govcmmenc;  and  it  is  well  that  she  should  cherish 
them,  for  in  no  other  way  can  local  Iitc,  and  activity,  and  inte- 
rest, the  very  essence  of  good  government,  be  preserved.     Tlie 
retention  of  these  deaignations  and  divisions,  however,  offers 
no  hindrance  to  the  union  of  powers  within  their  respective 
limits  ;  nor  does  it  prevent  them  from  being  linked  together  in 
some  tind  of  representative  union.     The  one  great  point  is  la 
make  each  real  community  self-contained  as  regards  all  the 
functions  of  local  administration  within  its  bouodaxies,  and 
then,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  develop  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation 
amongst  neighbouring  communities.     Under  sucli  an  arrange- 
ment the  parish  would  remain  the  area  of  sanitary  work  for 
the  rural  districts ;  the  borough  would  be  the  town  organisa- 
tion, new  and  old  i  and  the  county  would  t,^kc  charge  of  all 
the  work  that  could  not  be  efficiently  performed  by  the  parish 
or  the  smaller  boroughs.      Thus  we  should  have    practically 
two    local    governments;  the  county,    working   through  the 
parishes  for  some  piirpoaes  and  by  a  represcntati^-e  board  for 
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olhers ;  and  the  boroughs,  constituted  wherever  a  town  popu- 
lation large  enough  to  justify  iheir  crealion  alte^Ltl]''  exists,  or 
wherever  it  might  happen  to  develop  in  course  of  time;  and 
each  of  these  governments  would  preserve  its  own  individual 
character,  bear  its  own  distinctive  name,  and  possess  an  actual 
personality  in  the  nation.  Upon  such  a  basis  it  would  be  ea.sy 
to  construct  gtowps  of  local  governments,  linked  for  large 
general  purposes  of  administration,  say  for  the  collection  of 
imperial  taxes,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  tnain  roads, 
the  storage  of  water  and  the  prevention  of  floods,  or  the  execu- 
tion of  great  schemes  of  improvement  beyond  the  powers  of 
one  locality.  To  such  an  union  of  governing  bodies  it  is 
conceivable  that  limited  powers  of  legislation  might  be  en- 
trusted; and  that  by  this  method  Parliament  might  be  relieved 
of  some  part  of  the  work  of  examining  private  Bills,  or  even  of 
settling  the  principles  and  maturing  the  leading  provisions  of 
public  Acts  of  a  social  or  economical  kind.  A  great  Council 
of  boroughs,  or  an  assembly  of  repiesenta fives  of  counties, 
might,  for  example,  be  better  qualiiied  than  Parliament  itself 
to  discuss  and  to  settle  the  arrangeraeiit  of  railway  or  water 
Bills,  or  wide  schemes  of  drainage,  or  reforms  of  local  rating, 
or  many  other  matters  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  as 
capable  of  adjustment  by  those  whose  interests  are  directly 
affected  by  them.  Or,  if  the  stirrender  of  such  authority  were 
too  great  a  sacrifice  to  expect  from  the  Imperial  I^islature, 
the  principles  of  measures  like  these  might  be  settled  at  West- 
minster, aiid  the  framing  an4  execution  of  them  might  be  left 
to  the  localities  tliemselvcs. 

One  point  of  special  importance  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  any  scheme  of  local  go\'ernment  reform — namely,  the  grant- 
ing of  public-house  licences.  Particular  stress  has  already  been 
kid  upon  the  concentration  of  all  local  governing  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  representative  body,  elected  hy  tlK  rate- 
payers. To  such  a  body  as  this — the  Tovi'n  Council  in  borough^ 
or  the  represenlaiive  elected  board  in  counties — the  power  of 
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granting  and  regulating  licenceJ  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  might  with  propriety  and  ad*-antage  be  entrusted.  U  is 
not  advisable  here  to  etiter  upon  a  consideration  of  what  is 
known  as  the  principle  of  Local  Option ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
manifest  that,  in  some  fonn,  the  control  of  the  granting  of 
new  licences  and  the  renewal  of  existing  licences  will  l>e 
mode  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  for  which  such  licences  are  granted.  The  proposal  to 
establish  elected  licencing  boards,  for  this  purpose,  has  been 
received  with  considerable  favour.  But  the  constitution  of 
licencing  boards  would  simply  add  to  the  existing  mass  of  con- 
fusion in  local  government  another  element  of  a  specially 
disturbing  character — another  election,  conducted  at  consider- 
nbie  expense  and  with  much  popular  turmoil,  another  set  Ot 
influences  tending  to  the  distraction  of  the  public  mind  from 
the  real  work  of  municipal  government.  If,  however,  .ill  the 
powers  of  local  administration — municipal,  poor  relief,  schools, 
&c. — were  centred  in  one  elective  bod>%  the  licencing  authority 
should  follow  the  same  course;  the  Town  Council  and  the 
County  Board,  respectively,  should  also  be  the  licencing  board 
for  the  district-  This  is  no  new  proposal.  It  was  made 
originally  by  Lord  John  Russell,  when  he  introduced  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Bill  in  1835.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  quotation  from  his  speech  when  explaining  the  Bill, 
Lord  John  Russell  regarded  the  licencing  power  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  of  police  control.  He  said: — "With  regard 
to  the  administration  of  justice  and  police  within  the  towns,  we 
propose  that  the  whole  work  and  business  of  watching  the 
town  shall  be  placed  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Council  Then,  with  respect  to  another  part  of  this  measure 
which  refers  to  what  1  consider  a  part  of  the  police  of  the 
towns,  and  a  part  which  has  often  led  to  very  great  abuses — I 
mean  the  power  of  granting  ale-house  licences — it  is  proposed 
that  this  power  shall  not  be  mixed  up  or  confounded  with  the 
duty  of  administering  justice,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
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Coundl,  or  a  committee  of  the  Council.  I  think  tliat  the 
Council  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  as  now  proposeil,  allhough 
no  doubt  ni.iny  of  llie  members  may  liave  a  desire  to  favour 
their  friends,  or  to  promote  their  own  private  views  as  a  body, 
will  always  act  under  popular  control,  and  be  less  likely  to 
abuse  the  power  of  granting  licences  than  magistrates,  in  whose 
case  the  robe  of  justice  is  sometimes  employed  to  cover  a 
great  enormity  of  abuses;"  and  wlio,  the  speater  might  have 
added,  are  not  amenable  to  popular  control,  although  this  part 
of  their  functions  requires  to  be  discharged  with  reasonable 
regard  to  the  public  feeling  of  the  community. 

Another  subject  not  strictly  falling  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  here,  inasmuch  as  it 
bears  upon  the  unification  of  the  powers  of  local  governing 
bodies.  The  main  proposition  th«  writer  has  endeavoured 
to  maintain  is  that  in  order  to  render  local  government 
efficient,  it  must  be  simplified  by  vesting  in  one  elected  body 
the  whole  range  of  administration.  The  argument  is  that  a 
body  clothed  with  such  extensive  authority,  and  acting  in 
all  matters  of  local  government  for  the  whole  community 
included  within  its  area  of  jurisdiction,  would  be  chosen  under 
an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  elecTors, 
and  would  attract  and  retain  the  services  of  the  beat  qualified 
members  of  the  community.  Such  a  body,  so  elected  and 
ao  constituted,  would  justly  be  entitled  to  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers,  Noiv,  as  the  law  stands,  the  freedom  of 
municipal  governments  is  limited  in  an  important  partirular. 
The  Borough  Funds  Act  (35  &  36  Vic.  c.  91)  authorises  local 
governing  bodies  to  promote  or  to  oppose  local  or  personal  Bills 
in  Parliament,  and  to  apply  the  Borough  fund  to  payment  of 
the  costs  incurred  in  such  proceedings.  It  is  required  that 
notice  shall  be  given,  both  to  the  public  and  to  members  of  the 
Council,  of  intended  procedure  under  the  Act,  and  that  no 
resolution  under  it  shall  be  valid  unless  it  be  approved  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  Council    The  consent  of  the  I.ocal 
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Goremmcnt  Board  is  also  required,  in  all  mntters  under  its 
jurisdiction.  The  Act  further  requires  that  no  Bill  shall  he 
promated  or  opposed,  unless  the  promotion  or  opposition  is 
approved  by  the  owners  and  ratepayers  in  public  meeting,  and 
that,  if  demanded,  a  poll  o£  such  owners  and  ratepayers  shall 
be  taken.  This  last  described  provn^on  springs  direetly  from 
a  feeling  of  distrust  of  popular  lepreseulative  govemmeat,  and 
the  rcsiiiccion  imposed  by  il  ought  to  be  abolished.  A  natural 
function  of  the  governing  body  is  to  take  all  measures  it  may 
deem  advisable  for  the  protection  or  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  those  whom  it  is  elected  to  govern  ;  and  the  manner  in 
■which  tlieir  interiats  may  be  advanced  or  affected  by  legisla- 
tion, is  much  mote  lilcely  to  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
body  charged  with  local  administration  than  within  that  of 
an  assembly  of  ratepayers,  brought  together  haphazard,  and 
composed  usually  of  those  wlio,  from  caprice  or  interested 
motives,  or  from  imperfect  information,  may  be  hostile  to 
the  proposed  undertaking,  for  the  larger  nnmbcr  wlio  approve 
the  contemplated  action  of  the  governing  body  cannot  so 
easily  be  induced  to  attend.  It  has  often  happened  that 
measures  of  importance,  matured  by  Town  Councils,  and 
urgently  needed,  have  been  rejected  by  a  nairow  majority  in  a 
thiidy  attended  ratepayers'  meeting,  or  by  a  bare  majority  OD  a 
poll  which  did  not  represent  more  than  a,  fraction  of  the 
ratepayers ;  and  this  is  a  liability  particularly  likely  to  arise 
when  sanitary  improvements,  affecting  the  interest  of  owners 
of  small  house  property,  are  in  question.  An  example  of  the 
mischief  caused  by  such  a  requirement  as  that  above  slated,  is 
afforded  by  the  working  of  the  Free  Libraries  and  Museums 
Act — the  resolutions  of  governing  bodies  in  favour  of  adopting 
the  Act  having  been  repeatedly  set  aside  hy  statutory  meetings 
of  ratepayers,  and  the  .\ct  being  thus  practically  made  a  dead 
letter  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  almost  entirely  so 
in  tb«  metropolis. 

There  is  one  matter  of  importance  that  must  not  be  lost 
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sight  of.  \Vhat  is  to  be  the  future  concern  of  the  central 
Govemtnent  wiih  the  affairs  of  local  administration  P  At  present 
the  tendency  is  too  much  towards  centralisation.  In  saying 
this,  a  return  to  the  old  idea  that  interference  by  the  centra] 
executive  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  is  iberefore  a  thing  to  be 
resented.  Is  not  sought  to  be  inriplied.  In  the  broader  affairs 
of  national  politics  such  a  feeling  is  doubilcss  as  commendable, 
a5  healthful,  and  as  noble  as  it  ever  was..  But  at  one  time,  in 
regard  to  local  affairs,  and  to  social  legislation,  this  resistance 
to  Government  interference  took  a  distinctly  ignoble  and 
mischievous  form.  People  who  had  interests  to  protect 
resented  State  control  on  selfish  grounds,  or  from  diilike 
of  worry,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  yield  the  power  conferred  by 
wealth  or  position.  We  had  .in  example  of  this  feeling  in  the 
resistance  to  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  again  in  the 
opposition  offered  to  the  Union  Chargeability  Acts.  The 
dislike  of  registration  in  all  its  forms  affords  another  illustra- 
tion. But  this  feeling  has  died  out  so  completely  that  rare 
manifestadons  of  it  strike  us  with  surprise,  and  move  us  to 
ridicule  or  to  indignation,  as  individual  character  may  happen 
to  determine.  The  wide  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  the 
gradual  abolition  of  unjust  and  restrictive  laws,  have  so 
■widened  the  area,  of  the  State  that  people  have  generally  come 
to  trust  the  State — seeing,  in  fact,  that  they  are  practically 
trusting  themselves.  And  this  change  of  feeling  has  developed 
what  may  easily  become  a  new  danger.  There  is  too  much 
haste  to  appeal  to  tlie  national  Governtocnt  on  every  pretext — 
to  cast  burdens  upon  it,  to  look  to  it  for  protection,  to  insist 
upon  its  giving  counsel,  to  charge  it  with  tl]e  responsibility  of 
doing  work  which  the  loral  governments  ought  to  do  for 
ihem&elves.  Consequentl)'  we  are  becoming  over  inspected 
as  a  n&tion,  and  each  netv  development  of  the  system  of 
inspection,  of  advice,  of  check  and  control,  tends  to  render  the 
locality  less  selftrusling,  and  more  dependent  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  departments  of  ihe  imperial  administration— 
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the  Hume  Office,  the  Treasun-,  or  the  Local  Government 
Booid.  Yet.  granting  all  this,  it  must  bs  kept  in  mind  that 
ther«  are  many  ways  in  which  the  central  Government  can 
render  valuable  help  to  the  various  local  administrative  bodies. 
It  is  desirable,  for  instance,  that  authority  to  control  the 
borrowing  of  money  by  local  governments  should  exist,  and 
that  a  central  dep;irtment  should  have  power  to  examine  the 
objects  for  which  loans  are  proposed  to  be  issued,  and  to  fix 
the  conditions  of  issue,  and  the  term  and  method  of  liquidation. 
It  is  desirable,  again,  that  a  central  department  should  be 
armed  with  the  right  of  in<|uiring  into  the  manner  in  which 
local  go%-ernmenls  are  dischai^ing  the  various  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  I-egislature,  and  that  it  should  liave  jiower, 
by  some  swift  and  certain  process,  of  enforcing  compliance  in 
cases  of  proved  neglect  Further,  it  is  desirable  that  complete 
returns  on  all  matters  involved  in  the  operation  of  local 
administration  should  be  periodically  made  to  a  central 
department  —  such  as  jxipulatlon.  health,  finance,  public 
worlcs,  &c, — and  that  these  returns,  arranged  upon  an 
intelligent  system,  and  upon  a  uniform  plan,  should  be 
published  annually  by  the  departmem.  Local  Government 
Blue  Books — one  for  the  counties,  and  one  for  the  boroughs — 
ought  to  show,  year  by  year,  the  whole  of  the  statistics  of 
local  administration,  so  that  the  condition  of  each  commimity 
and  locality  might  be  ascertained  with  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty. Finally,  a  central  department  should  be  prepared 
to  in<iuire,  on  the  request  of  local  bodies,  into  any  matter 
affecting  tht;  coqxiraie  welfare  of  the  people  under  its  juris- 
diction, and  to  advise  upon  improvements,  and  upon  the 
method  of  carrjing  them  into  execution.  But  these  reforms 
pre-suppose  a  precedent  reform  in  the  relations  of  the  central 
and  the  local  governments.  At  present  there  are  four  dejwrt- 
ments  which  have  certain  rights  of  supervision — namely,  the 
Treasury,  the  Home  Office,  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
te  Board  of  Trade.     The  whole  of  their  powers  and  functions, 
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so  far  as  local  adniinistnition  is  concerned,  slioulj  be  consolU 
dated  into  one  department,  placed  always  under  the  direction 
of  a  Minister  of  Cabinet  raak. 

In  the  space  alloled  to  this  paper  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  to  sketch  the  broad  lines  of  existing  arrangements, 
briefJjr  to  indicate  their  defects,  and  to  make  general  a-ugges- 
tions  of  remedies.  The  main  points  which  it  is  sought  to 
bring  clearly  into  view  are— (i)  the  confusion  and  waste  now 
involved  by  the  multiplication  of  governing  bodies,  and  the 
diversity  of  areas ;  (2)  the  necessity  of  simplifying  administra- 
tion by  entrusting  to  one  body,  acting  wilhrri  a  single  area,  ail 
the  powers  of  local  government  ;  (3)  the  importance  of  deve- 
loping local  interest  in  the  xvork  of  government,  by  encourag- 
ing the  spirit  of  coramunity,  and  raising  the  chai'acter  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  as  a  means  towards  this  end  by  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  borough  governments,  and  by  investing  with 
the  style  and  attributes  of  boroughs  a\\  <listinctly  town  govern- 
luenis ;  (4)  the  desirability  of  placing  all  the  relations  of  the 
central  and  the  local  governmenis  under  the  control  ofa  single 
department  of  the  State,  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting, 
advising,  collecting  statistics,  and  reporting  annually  for  the 
information  of  Parliament  and  the  country.  To  sum  up — the 
object  of  legislation  should  be  to  concentrate  powers,  to  sim- 
plify administration,  to  make  each  borough  a  self-contained  and 
self- expressing  coramunity,  and  thus  to  quicken  the  feeling  of 
a  common  interest,  and  to  raise  to  a  higher  level  the  motives, 
the  aims,  and  the  labours  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
work  of  local  administration.  Upon  such  a  reform  depends 
the  future  of  local  goverament  in  the  towns  of  England.  If 
we  tan  make  the  best  men  in  every  borough  feel  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  work  for  the  interests  of  the  community  as  for  their 
own,  and  if  we  render  the  task  of  government  easier  and  more 
inviting  by  substituting  a  single  authority  and  a  single  area  for 
the  conflicting  jurisdictions  and  the  confused  boundaries  which 
now  exist,  we  shall  have  accomplished  an  act  of  progrcsii  of 
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incalculable  value — for  where  deadness  now  prevails  we  shall 
witness  the  growth  of  a  real  and  healthy  life ;  there  will  be 
eager  interest  in  place  of  indifference ;  ignorance  or  guess- 
work as  to  the  facts  and  conditions  of  local  administrations 
will  give  way  to  certainty ;  order  and  method  will  replace 
existing  confusion ;  the  ruling  motive  will  be  a  high  sense  of 
public  duty,  excluding  the  pretensions  of  self-sufficiency,  and 
limiting  and  ultimately  destroying  the  influence  of  petty  interests. 

Birmingham,  Dtetmler,  i8St. 


VI. 

LOCAL     GOVERNMENT     AND 
TAXATION    IN    IRELAND. 

Bv    RICHARD    O'SHAUCHNESSV,    Esq.,    M.P. 


Tiie  essay  on  local  government  and  taxation  in  Ireland, 
published  by  ihe  Cobden  Club  in  1875  contains  an  exhaus- 
tive account  of  the  institutions  then  existing.  The  following 
pages  will  attempt  to  set  forth  compendiously  the  systems  upon, 
which  Irish  local  affairs  are  now  administered,  calling  atten- 
tion to  changes  whicli  have  lately  taken  place.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  the  most  important  proposals  bearing 
on  the  subjea  which  have  been  discussed  in  Ihe  inter- 
vening period,  and  to  point  out  the  directions  in  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  necessities  of  the  age  are  lead- 
ing. The  reader  will  be  invited  to  reflect  on  the  importance  to 
Ireland  of  a  sound  system  of  local  government.  The  country 
is  troubled  with  domestic  strife,  and  out  of  harmony  with 
the  imperial  sj-stem.  Reforms  unconnected  with  local  admi- 
nistraiion  will  no  doubt  be  required  to  bring  reconciliation  to 
the  races  and  creeds  into  whicli  the  country  is  divided,  and 
to  establish  bet^veen  the  two  islands  as  political  commuaitiea 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  them  socially.  We  must 
also  lely  to  some  extent  on  the  action  of  time  to  soften  painful 
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memories.  But  while  much  may  depend  on  other  influences, 
in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  school  for  the  development 
of  sound  political  qualities  is  the  school  of  local  institutions, 
wisely  organised,  firmly  supervised,  and  administered  with 
common  sense. 

The  County,  the  Union,  and  the  Town,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant administrative  areas.  There  are  others,  shaped  out  for 
particular  services  ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the 
present  situation,  it  is  desirable  lo  consider  in  detail  the  three 
alrove-namcd.  The  union  is  the  most  important.  Its  respon- 
sibilities :ire  increased  by  the  statutes  of  every  session,  while 
the  county  seldom  receives  new  powers.  The  town  holds  its 
own  OS  a  factor  of  administration,  but  Ireland  is  more  largely 
constituted  of  rur.il  than  of  civic  eletncrts,  and  the  problems 
raised  by  munict[)al  affairs  are  less  numerous  than  county  and 
union  questions.  AUliough  the  union  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  a  greater  amount  of  taxation  than  the  county, 
there  are  grounds  in  the  anomilies  of  county  administratioti,  in 
its  virtual  inesponsibUity  to  the  ratepayers,  and  in  its  position 
as  the  last  great  stronghold  of  local  government  by  the 
minority,  for  giving  it  the  first  place  In  a  description  of  Irish 
institutions. 

COIINTV    ADMINISTRATION. 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  traee  the  long  and  intermttteni 
process  of  the  division  of  Ireland  into  counties.  It  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  John,  and  ended  under  James  I.  There 
are  eight  "counties  of  cities"  and  "counties  of  towns,"  con- 
sisting of  a  municipality,  in  some  cases  with,  in  others  without, 
a  rural  area.  Tliere  are  thiny-two  counties  in  the  ordlnaiy 
sense.  The  province  plays  no  part  in  administration,  al- 
though historically,  and  as  a  landmarlc  of  race  and  crecdj 
it  is  important.  The  couniy  is  divided  into  Baronies,  the 
barony  made  up  of  Townlands.  The  latter  denomination 
is  not  a  fiicxor  Id  government,  but  the  barony  will  demand 
attention.  The  sines  of  counties  and  baronies,  and  the  number 
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of  baronies  in  each  county,  vary  considerably.  Cork,  the 
largest  county,  contains  about  i,Soo,ooo  acres  ;  Louth,  the 
smallest,  about  soo.ooo.  Out  of  335  baronies  into  which  Ireland 
is  parcelled,  23  make  up  Cork,  while  Leitrim  and  Mon^lian 
contain  5  each.  The  Barony  of  Dublin  covers  1,693  acres, 
Kilmacretian,  in  Donegal,  contains  510,674  acres,  and  4 
baronies  might  be  muned  each  larger  than  some  of  the 
smaller  counties.  The  principal  local  authority  in  the  county 
is  the  grand  jury.  It  is  appointed  before  each  assiitcs  b/ 
the  High  Sheriff,  who  has  been  nominated  by  the  Viceroy 
from  a  list  prepared  by  previous  Judges  of  Assize.  This  Ust 
is  generally  filled  from  nominations  made  by  former  High 
Sheriffs.  The  grand  jury  consists  of  twenty-three  gentlemen, 
a  number  originally  adopted  for  the  administration  of 
criminal  law.  The  High  Sheriff  is  bound  to  select  frora  each 
barony  a  resident  ^^50  freeholder  or^itpo  leaseholder;  he  then 
completes  the  required  number  by  selections  at  bis  discretion 
from  ihe  ^^50  freeholders  and  ^100  leaseholders  of  the 
county.  In  most  counties,  the  number  of  baronies  being 
under  twenty-three,  the  High  Sheriff  has  a  wide  discretion  in 
selecting  the  majority.  Even  in  Cork,  the  only  county  con- 
taining twenty-three  baronies,  the  law  leaves  him  master  within 
wide  limits  of  the  constitution  of  ihe  grand  jury.  In  the  ad- 
mission  of  new  names,  regard  is  had  principally  to  wealth 
or  status.  A  high  or  low  place  goes  a  great  way  to  fix  the 
holder's  rank,  and  the  grand  jur)-,  instead  of  being  selected  for 
business  capacity,  is  a  barOrcieter  for  the  measurement  of  social 
claims. 

Presentment  sessions  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  adp 
ministration.  There  are  sessions  fur  the  county  at  large, 
dealing  with  expenditure  of  the  cess,  or  rate,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  county ;  and  baronial  sessions,  dealing  with 
expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the  barony.  Every  justice  of 
the  county  is  entitled  to  vote  at  all  the  baronial  and  county 
sessions.  At  the  latter,  a  shad^v  of  representation  entitles 
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one  cesspayer,  selected  by  each  baroniAl  session,  to  vote. 
The  number  of  associates  entitled  to  vote  at  baronial 
sessions  as  represectatiYes    of  the   cesspayers   is   fixed,    &ub- 

■jeel  to  certain  rules,  by  the  grand  jury.  Not  less  than  five 
and  not  mote  than  twelve  seals  can  be  aJlotted  to  ihe  cess- 
payers.  The  method  of  selection  is  lortuous.  The  grand  jury 
take  the  names  of  the  hundred  highest  cess-payers,  Those  of 
the  hundred  who  have  acted  previously  at  sessions  are  struck 
out.  After  further  eliminations,  the  grand  jury  choose,  at 
their  own  rlisaetion,  twice  as  many  names  as  there  are  seats 
allotted,  leaving  to  a  ballot  the  final  selection.  The  ballot  takes 
place  on  Ihe  day  of  sessions.  The  Earmers  chosen  by  the  giaad 
jury  being  generally  little  disposed  to  come  a  long  distance 
from  private  business  on  the  chance  of  success  in  a  ballot 
which  can  only  give  a  nominal  part  in  the  affiurs  of  the 
Ijarony,  are  slack  in  attendance,  while  the  justices,  usually  men 
of  leisure,  assemble  m  numbers.  The  Cramers  of  the  system 
contemplated  all  this,  because  the  statute  provides   that  Uie 

■  absence  of  the  cesspaycrs  shall  not  debar  one  or  more  justices 
from  transacting  all  business. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Irish  grand  jurica 
icceived  a  limited  5scal  authority-.  It  was  impossible,  in 
an  unsettled  country,  to  fonn  a  permanent  fiscal  tribunal. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  visit  of  the  judges  and  their 
military  escort,  to  utilise  for  local  government  that  portion 
of  the  English  garrison  which  happened  to  form  the 
grand  jury.  In  time  one  duty  after  another  was  im- 
posed; and  in  1836  the  anomalies  of  the  system  were 
crystallised  in  the  Grand  Jury  Act,  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  C  116, 
which  has  since  undergone  amendments.  The  powers  of  ihe 
grand  jury  expire  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  assises,  when 
the  judge  dismisses  them,  except  in  Dublin,  where,  under 
a  special  Act,  a  standing  committee  is  appointed.  The  absence 
of  a  permanient'authority  is  a  source  of  great  mconvenicncc. 
The  public  works  of  the  county,  its  roads,  bridges,  court- 
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houses,  and  similar  structures,  are  the  principal  subject  of 
admin istration.  To  the  sessions  is  resen-ed  the  right  of 
proposing  expenditure.  The  proposals  adopted  by  the  sessions 
are  submitted  to  tlie  grand  jury ;  if  rejected,  they  fall  to  the 
ground  for  the  time  being  ;  if  ratified,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
judge  of  assize.  Any  cesspayer  is  allowed  to  appeal  ;i(jainst 
the  ratification  of  the  grand  jury.  The  judge  has  no  special 
knowledge  about  the  convenience  of  a  road,  or  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  It  is  not  unnatural,  nor  is  it  to  bo 
regretted,  that  appeals  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  administra- 
tion to  so  unsuitable  a  tribunal  are  few. 

County  works  consume  about  two-thirds  of  the  expenditure. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  remaining  third  is  levied  for 
purposes  which  ate  regulated  by  statute,  or  controlled  by  a 
central  authority.  These  "  imperative  presentments "  cover  the 
payment  for  lunatic  asylums,  debts  due  to  the  Suard  of  Works 
or  Treasary,  ihc  cost  of  extra  police,  the  conveyance  of 
prisoners,  and  other  items.  The  grand  jury  exercises  a 
discretionary  power  under  various  Acts  as  to  contributions 
to  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  and  infirmaries.  The 
system  is  ako  used  for  the  assessment  of  compensation  for 
malidous  injuries  to  property.  (6  &  7  AVill,  IV.  c.  116, 
6S.  13s  et  ieq) 

Projects  under  the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Act,  1S60  (23  S: 
94  Vic.  c.  151)  require  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county  to  be  traversedi.  The  approval  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ia  next  sought,  and,  this  biiing  obtained,  if  it  be 
appealed  against,  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  required  to  authorise 
the  work. 

Hallways  are  sometimes  aided  by  baronial  guarantee.  Tlie 
presentment  sessions,  and  subsequently  the  grand  jury,  arc  in- 
vited to  give  security  on  the  cess  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  If  both  bodies  assent,  tho  promoters  ask,  and 
generally  obtain  from  Parliament,  an  authorisation  for  the 
guarantee. 
V  a 
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Classificatiok  or  Gxoss  AKomtr  of  FR.KSENrMXKTS  OF  GxAno 
Ju&v  Cess  fok  1&J9.* 

Roadi  snd  bridges     

Mainimance  nf  lunatic  oiylunut        

Misotliancous  ...  ...  ..  

Solaria  of  couaty    cfTiccn   oUiec  tbui  of 

prisons  and  bridcwcUi    .„        

PrisuD  cxptnses  .t.        ••• 

In  dischargE  of  debt  s— ■ 

To  GovemmeBt ^75i80J 

To  others  thou  Gwermmt  1 11790 


£ 

70J.136 

117.645 
"54.895 

104.733 

36,889 


Public  charities  ;^ 

Inricmarics  and  hospital*  

Extra  potli^e     ...         •<■         ■■ 

Vduilion         

Election  aad  tepaira  of  coun    and    Kcilon 

bouse        

Police,  foi  weights  and  measuref     


87.59" 

47.464 
8,738 
7,960 

9,166 
3,780 


6-9 


T«ial 


...  ;£i, 270,040 


100 


This  sum  includes  rales  raised  for  the  counties  of  the  diics 
of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  limerick  by  the  Town  Councils,  which 
in  these  tovrns  have  taken  the  place  of  the  grand  jury  in  fiscal        1 
matters.  ^M 

From  the  gross  amount  must  be  deducted  ^1^85,347,  con-  ^^ 
sisling  of  repayments  and  credits  to  which  the  counties  became 
tntitled  under  various  heads.     The  net  amount,  after  this  de- 
duction,  levied  as  grand  jury  cess  for  county  and  baronial  ^^ 
purposes  in  1879  was  £1,184^6^^,  in\-oIving,  at  the  existing  ^B 
valuation  of  ^i3,658,9i3,  an  average  rate  of  about  is.  SJd 
in  the  pound.      About   onefoiirth  of  the  sum   cun^sted  of 
imperative  present  men  is. 

'  The  latest  seDeral  rstunu  of  "Local  Taxation^  Ireland,*  are  ihoiB 
1879,  published  in  iSSo.    The  sc&iUiics  oE  cwuin  depurltnents  foi  i8fio  havbj 
been  Issued,  and  aie  referred  w  in  the  following  pages. 
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The  annual  expenditure  has  flucluated  for  some  years  past, 

as  the  following  table  will  show  : — 

PRUENTMENTS  OV  GRAND  JUHY  CESS,  iS^I-lSyg. 
1873.  IST3.  >ST«  <8Te. 

IBTS.  IBTT.  ISTB.  1870. 


UNION    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  union  came  into  existence  under  the  Relief  Act  of 
183S  (i  &  3  Vio.  c,  56).  Under  statutes  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, and  eaily  post-union  legislation,  the  c&unty  had  power 
[0  spend  a  limited  sum  on  houses  of  industry,  for  the  support  of 
the  destitute.  Only  eleven  of  these  houses  had  been  erected 
when  the  Relief  Act  was  passed.  The  system  was  controlled  by 
[he  English  Commissioners  from  1^38  to  1847  (to  Vic.  c  31), 
when  the  Irish  Coniiiiission  w.ns  created.  In  1872  (35  & 
36  Vic.  c.  91)  this  body  was  merged  in  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Ireland  was  originally  divided  into  130  unions,  These 
areas  were  sub-divided  into  electoral  divisions,  a  terra  unknown 
in  English  administration,  coiTsisling  of  several  townlands.  The 
original  number  of  electoral  divisions,  2,049,  '^^  Increased  in 
1848  to  3,438,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  view  to  improved 
management,  the  unions  were  increased  to  iSj.  The  parish 
has  no  place  in  the  org-inisaiion.  Its  exclusion  saved  Ireland 
from  the  inequalities  of  the  English  poor-law  unit,  and  enabled 
the  Legislature  to  provide  an  administration  without  paying 
regard  to  embanassing  traditions.  The  number  of  divisions 
in  different  unions  varies,  because  in  the  formation  of  unions 
and  diwsions,  regard  was  had  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
their  occupations,  the  probabilities  of  distress,  the  facilities 
for  inter-communication,  and  other  circumstances  varying  with 
locality. 
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The  Bill  of  tSjS,  as  it  passed  die  Commons,  made  the  union 
tlie  area  of  chargeabilily  for  all  expenditure,  but  the  Lords,  l«av. 
ing  the  rule  unaltered  as  lo  establishment  charges,  made  the 
division  ihc  area  of  chargeability  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
destitute  who  had  resided  within  it  before  becoming  iritnales  of 
ihe  workhouse.  The  principal  argument  for  divisional  rating  was 
that  it  would  induce  raiejiayers  to  keep  down  rates  in  their 
neighbourhood  by  employment.  It  certainly  reduced  mtes  in 
rural  divi^siona,  not,  iiowever,  by  the  agency  of  employment. 
When  famine  came,  the  system  enabled  the  agricultural  interest 
in  many  instances  to  evade  its  duty.  Landlord  and  farmer 
evicted  the  labourers,  and  drove  them  into  the  towns,  TTiey 
then  became  a  burden  on  the  division  containing  the  town. 
There  the  evicted  labourers  and  their  descendants  remain,  find- 
ing little  employment  in  coraiuunities  v^here  trade,  poor  on 
their  arrival,  h.Ts  been  made  poorer  by  the  burden  of  their  relief. 
To  these  experiences,  and  to  the  analogy  of  English  rating,  it 
has  been  replied  that  the  IrisTi  is  larger  than  the  English 
union,  and  that  the  charge  of  relief  over  ao  wide  a  district  would 
diminish  responsibility,  Divisional  rating  is  still  maintained, 
but  with  modifications,  which,  if  introduced  at  first,  would  have 
prevented  many  evils.  The  Poor  Law  Rating  Act  of  1876  (^9 
&  40  Vic.  c.  50)  provides  that  in  order  to  become  chargeable 
to  a.  division  ihc  pauper  must  have  virtually  resided  hi  Jt  for 
four  out  of  the  five  years  previous  to  receiving  relief,  otherwise 
he  is  a  ch.irge  on  the  union,  which  also  pays  for  the  support 
of  paupers  who  are  lunatics,  idiots,  blind,  or  deaf-and-dumb. 
The  Act  modifies  the  incidence  of  the  maintenance  of  indoor 
paupers  by  declaring  that  where  the  rates  struck  throughout 
the  union  for  that  object  if  thrown  over  the  entire  union  would 
reach  a  certain  "average  union  rate,"  and  where  the  actual 
poundage  for  indoor  maintenance  on  any  division  exceeds  Ac 
"  average  union  rate  "  by  more  than  a  certain  amount,  tlie  excew 
over  such  amount  shall  be  thrown  on  the  union.  Outdoor  relief 
is  not  affected  by  this  change  in  the  law.     It  is  still,  to  a  large 
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extent,  a  divisional  charge,  and  few  wbo  know  its  abuses  and 
the  necessity  for  minute  attention  to  its  distribution,  will  wish 
that  the  area  for  it»  charge  should  be  extended  beyond  th«; 
division. 

Tlie  local  authority  of  the  union  is  a  Board  of  Guardianii 
composed  of  an  elected  and  an  tx-o£iiio  element.  The  Local 
Government  Board  determines  the  number  of  elected  gua,v(lians 
for  each  union  and  division,  and  the  qualification  of  candidates 
for  difTcrent  unions,  and  for  diETereni  divisions  in  the  union. 
The  candidate  must  be  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
guardians  in  his  union,  and  an  additional  property  qualiJication 
is  in  all  cases  imposed.  The  average  quaUflcation  is  about  ;^30 
annual  value.  In  some  prosperous  localities  it  reaches  £,yi, 
while  in  districts  where  holdings  are  of  small  value,  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  secured  popular  representadon  by 
fi^g  i'  at  £,(i.  The  elections  are  conducted  with  open 
voting  papers.  The  cumulative  system  is  apphed,  giving 
ratepayers  one  vote  if  the  annual  valuation  is  under  j£^3o,  two 
if  over  ;£jo  and  under  ^£50,  and  an  additional  vote  for  every 
^50  or  part  of  ^50  up  la  £,'ioa,  which  gives  the  niaxiiuuin 
of  six  votes. 

The  ex-officio  guardians,  taken  from  the  justices  residing  in 
the  union  and  acting  for  the  county,  were  limited  at  first  to  a 
number  cc^ual  to  one-tliird  of  the  elected.  The  proportions 
Were  suhsei^ucntly  equalised,  and  it  was  provided  that  if  the 
qualilicd  justices  were  more  numerous  than  the  elected  guar- 
dians, those  highest  rated  should  have  the  seats.  In  1S49 
(io  Vic  c,  31)  it  was  enacted  that  if  the  resident  justices 
were  too  few,  the  difference  should  be  supplied  from  non- 
resident justices,  having  certain  quail ti cations.  Under  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1847  (w  &  13  Vic  c.  104) 
the  Local  Government  Board  can  substitute  paid  guardi.ins  for 
a  board  which  liaa  failed  in  its  duty.  The  original  Act 
'  empowered  the  commissioners  to  order  new  elections ;  and  it 
was  only  if  the  new  board  failed,  that  i>aid  guardians  could  be 
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appointed.  The  power  given  in  1847  was  used  on  Uiiity-tliree 
occasions  during  the  famine  of  that  year,  thrice  in  the  late  dis- 
Iress,  and  twice  during  the  intenening  years.  It  is  a  strong 
prerogative,  but  it  has  contributed  to  secure  proper  ad- 
ministration. 

The  system  originally  merely  gave  the  guardians  power, 
"  at  their  discretion."  to  relieve  in  the  workhouse.  By  the 
Act  of  1847  (10  Vic.  c.  31)  the  discretion  was  changed  into 
an  obligation,  and  outdoor  relief  was  introduced  with  restric- 
tions, and  with  the  intention  of  excluding  it  from  the  s>-stera 
and  confining  relief  to  inmates,  as  soon  as  the  famine  should 
disappear. 

The  second  section  of  the  Act  of  1847,  known  as  "the 
Gregory  clause,"  denied  relief  to  occupiers  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.  The  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1862  {2$  &  26 
Vic.  c.  83)  removed  this  restriction  as  to  indoor,  but  was 
assumed  to  leave  it  infoi^e  as  to  outdoor  relief.  A  careful  con- 
sideration of  its  language  during  the  late  distress,  showed  that 
the  denial  of  outdoor  relief  was  meant  to  affect  ihe  "  occupier" 
only,  and  not  his  family.  The  remaining  restriction  as  to 
occupier?  was  partially  and  tem  porarily  suspended  by  the  Relief 
of  Distress  legislation  of  1880. 

The  union  is  a  centre  of  administration  for  various 
purposes,  some  allied  others  foreign  to  its  first  object. 
Among  the  former  are  the  Vagrant  Act  of  1847  C"  &  "  ^'C. 
c.  84),  the  Evicted  Poor  Protection  Act  of  1848  (11  &  ta 
Vic  c.  47)  the  Medical  Charities  Aa  of  1851  (14  &  15  Vic 
c.  68),  the  Acta  regulating  the  apprenticeship  of  norkhousc 
boys  to  the  navy  and  merchant  service  {14  Si  15  Vic  c  30; 
and  17  &  18  Vic  c,  104),  the  Illegitimate  Children  Act 
(a6  Vic.  c.  at\  the  Orphan  and  Deserted  Children  Acts  (25 
&  26  Vic.  c.  Sj;  32  &  33  Vic  c.  38;  and  39  &  40  Vic 
c.  41),  and  the  Union  OHiccis  Superannuation  Acts  (25 
Vic.  c.  j6  ;  and  3s  &  33  Vic.  c  69).  The  guardians 
also  administer  the  Sanitary  Acts  (41  &  43  Vic  c  53 ;  and 
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42  &  43  Vic.  c.  57);  the  Bakehouse  (26  &  ij  Vic.  e.  40X 
and  the  Workshops  Regulation  Acts  {30  &  31  Vic.  c.  146}, 
and  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  J877  (39  &  40  Vic. 
c.  75).  Almost  every  department  has  utilised  them  :  Somerset 
House,  under  ihe  Income  Tax  Acts ;  the  Registrar  General, 
under  the  Registration  Acts  :  the  Valuation  Office ;  the  Privy 
Council,  under  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts  (29  Vic.  c.  4 ;  33  & 
34  Vic-  c,  36 ;  39  &  4©  Vic,  c,  sO;  the  administration  of 
justice  under  the  Jury  Acts  (34  &  35  Vice  71,  a:c);  and  tlie 
Board  of  National  Education,  under  the  Teachers'  Act  of  1875 
(19  &  40  Vic.  c.  75), 

Medical  relief,  transferred  from  the  county  in  185  r, 
generally  absorbs  about  one-seventh  of  the  poor-iaw  expendi- 
ture. In  1879  ^146,030,  out  of  the  entire  charge  of 
;£i, 117,755,  was  spent  for  medical  purposes.  Each  union  is 
divided  into  dispensary  districts.  The  districts,  numbering 
730,  are  managed  by  committees,  on  which  sit  the  guardians 
resident  or  holding  property  in  the  locality.  The  number  con- 
stituting the  committee  is  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  when  the  guardians  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  tlie  neces- 
sary complement  is  taken  from  resident  ratepayers  withholdings 
of  a  minimum  net  value  of  ^3,0.  This  principle  of  aiding  the 
local  authority  by  co-option  has  been  extended  to  other  duties. 
It  has  proved  effective  for  matters  which  require  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  hereafter 
extensively  used.  About  800  medical  officers,  40  com- 
pounders, and  220  midwives,  form  the  staff  of  the  1,088 
di.spensary  stations,  which  are  spread  over  the  districts.  The 
guardians  provide  medicines ;  the  committee  selects  the 
officers,  who  are  thus  responsible  to  the  body  immediately 
charged  with  medical  relief,  and  the  cost  is  met  by  a  rate 
on  the  electoral  divisions  within  the  dispensary  district. 

The  12  &  13  VicL  c.  104,  s.  afi,  enabled  the  guardians, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  make 
grants  of  money  in  aid  of  emigration.     Up  to  March  35,  1880, 
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The  boarding  out  of  children  has  been  encouraged  by 
extension  of  llie  age  up  to  which  il  is  permitted  to  thirteen  years. 
(39  &  40  Vic.  c  52).  If,  unfortunately,  the  system  does  no* 
expand  as  freelyas  in  England,  it  is  not  owing  to  obstacles  created 
by  the  Local  tjovcrnmeni  Board  or  ll»c  guardians.  The  children, 
as  a  rule,  become  part  of  the  family  to  which  they  nre  sent,  but 
the  enlightened  cbsses  nii^ly  fonn  commillees  to  organise  the 
system  ;  the  duty  of  supervision  falls  mainly  on  the  officials  of 
the  union,  and  ihe  authoiilies  are  obliged  to  exercise  great 
caution  m  allowing  the  children  to  pass  from  their  immedybte 
control. 

The  sanitary  taws  were,  in  1878,  embodied  in  one  statute 
(41  fit  42  Vic.  c.  53),  which  was  slightly  amended  in  1S75 
(43  &  43  Vic  c.  57).  Towns  of  over  O.ooo  inhabitants 
are  Urban  Sanitary  diatricts,  administered  by  their  Corporation 
or  Commissioners.  Tlie  Rural  Sanitary  districts^  which  are 
coterminous  with  the  unions,  save  that  the  urban  district*  are 
excluded,  are  administered  by  the  guardians.  The  Local 
Government  Board  can  form  urban  districts  with  a  popula- 
tion under  6,000,  and  unite  districts  for  certain  purposes. 
The  Sanitary  Authority  deals  with  the  regulation  of  buildings, 
the  cleansing  of  streets,  nuisances,  offensive  trades,  infectious 
diseases,  and  occasionally  ^ith  the  supply  of  water  and 
gas.  It  is  ordinarily  the  burial  board  fca  the  district, 
An  urban  sanitary  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
grand  Jury,  obtain  the  transfer  to  itself  of  powers  respecting 
loads,  streets,  and  bridges ;  and,  if  the  grand  jury  refuse,  the 
Local  Government  Board  can  make  the  transfer,  if  there  be 
special  reasons  for  it.  The  rural  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the 
board  of  guardians,  may  be  replaced  by  paid  guardians  for 
failure  in  its  sanitary-  duties ;  the  sole  remedy  against  an  urban 
authority  is  a  mandamus.  The  entire  rural  district  is  taxed  for 
general  expenditure  j  special  expenses,  beneficial  to  particular 
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pkces,  are  laid  on  contributory  areas  fixed  by  the  Local  Goveta- 
meiit  Board.  In  corporate  towns  the  cost  is  borne  by  the 
borough  rate;  in  those  under  commissions,  by  any  rate  leviable 
by  them;  and  it  Is  provided  that  limits  imposed  on  ordinary 
town  rates  shall  not  apply  torates  for  sanitary  purposes.  Urban 
guardians  are  not  allowed  to  vole  on  questions  coming  before 
the  board  in  its  capacity  of  rural  sanitary  authority.  The 
Amending  Act  of  1879  gives  privileges  uf  incorijoration  to 
urban  sanicary  authorities,  and  brings  the  paving  and  tiagging 
of  towns  within  the  purposes  for  which  the  principal  Act 
created  borrowing  powers. 

In  1880  the  expenditure  of  the  rural  authorities  readied 
£S''>9-1  i  ''^^1  ^'^  *''c  urban  authorities  ;^3o,3i2.  The  item 
has  been  gradually  increasing.  The  total  for  1879  exceeded  by 
ftbout  ;£23,ooo  the  figure  for  the  year  1875. 

The  National  Teachers'  Act  of  1S75  (38  &  39  Vic.  c.  96) 
added  a  certain  sum  to  leachcni'  salaries.  One  portion  of  th* 
amount  was  given  unconditionally,  but  the  right  of  each  teacher 
to  a  share  of  tht  remaining  part  depended  on  his  obtaining 
an  equivalent  contribution  from  the  union  in  which  his  school 
was  situated,  the  guardians  being  empowered  to  declare  the 
union  conlribiUory,  ]n  1876,  69  unions  contributed,  and 
subscribed  ^^ 50,500 ;  in  18801  the  number  had  fallen  lo 
13,  and  only  ^8,195  was  subscribed.  The  unwillingness 
of  the  guardians  to  lax  for  education  deserves  consideration 
in  discussing  the  future  of  local  government,  ;d[hough  ro 
certain  inference  may  be  drawn  from  it  at  present  The 
teachers  had  the  sympathy  of  all.  But  the  plan  of  maluog 
the  guardians  an  instrument  of  taxation  for  their  benefit  was 
unpopular.  It  wa.'i  felt  that  while  the  other  services  for  which 
the  union  raised  funds  were  either  geniiaiie  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  or  were  brought  to  some  extent  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  guardians,  national  education  was  outiside  the 
range  of  union  business,  and  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
under  the  supervision  of  the  guardians,  or  under  the  induence 
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of  their  constituents.  Tbc  system  is  principally  supported  by 
Parlument.  It  is  regulated,  as  wtsely  ^d  effectively  as  the 
difficulties  of  education  in  Ireland  will  permit,  by  the  National 
Ikard,  a  body  nominated  by  the  GovemmenL  The  schools  are 
managed,  the  teachers  appointed  and  dismissed,  in  some  cases 
by  tluit  board,  in  others  by  a  local  manager,  sometimes  an 
influential  layman,  more  frequently  a  clerg>Tnan.  There  is  no 
elected  element  in  the  s)-<stem,  and  the  j>olicy  of  the  guardians 
would  seem  to  point  to  an  unwillingness  to  aid  education  by 
local  rates,  unless  it  Is  brought  to  some  extent  under  the 
influence  of  local  government. 

The  first  administrators  of  the  poor  law  system  anticipated 
an  annual  expenditure  not  exceeding  ;^3oo,ooq.  The-estimate 
was  soon  acceded.  The  famine,  and  the  introduction  of 
outdoor  relief  in  1847,  raised  the  expenditure  to  its  maximum 
of  ^1,177,6+9,  of  which  j£(iio,90Q  went  in  outdoor  relief.  It 
was  feared  that  the  system  which  had  expanded  so  freely  in 
distress  would  not  show  a  proportionate  power  of  reduction  in 
ordinary  times  ;  but  the  moment  the  famine  disappeared — the 
central  and  local  authorities  set  themselves  to  economise.  Out- 
door relief  was  not  indeed  given  up,  but  the  union  expenditure 
was  reduced  in  1850  to  ^1,431,087.  The  reduction  continued 
until  1859,  when  the  relief  charges  reached  only  ^413,000. 
Union  expenditure  then  rose,  and  has  since  continued  to 
increase,  a  change  caused  by  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  dietary, 
by  increased  prices  and  salaries,  by  new  duties,  and  by  a  fourth 
cause,  which  is  to  a  large  extent  preventable,  and  requires 
serious  attention.  In  1856  outdoor  relief  stood  at  ;^3,346. 
It  increased  gradually  thenceforward.  In  1S76  it  had  reached 
jC97A'^3-  The  iate  distress  had  not  then  begun,  and  the  year 
may  be  regarded  as  of  normal  character.  In  1877  it  cost 
j^io2,227,  and  in  1S80  ;^i53,5S6.  Late  years  have  brought 
increased  demands.  With  diminished  necessity  the  expenditure 
may  be  restrained,  but  the  tendency  of  outdoor  relief  is  to  grow 
where  it  is  admitted,  and,  without  any  apparent  reason,  to  in\'ade 
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■        distttcts  which  have  long  subsisted  without  it.      The  entire        ^M 

1        amount  of  poor  rate  coUectedin  1 880  amounted  to  /^i, 028, ^60,         ^| 

■        as  against  /.n:l,^4B  in  1870,  and  '^i;oq,,i8o  in  i860.     The        H 

H         following  table  contrasts  certain  years  of  the  interval  between         ^| 

H         lb6o  and   1880  as  to  rehef  and  other  expenditure,  and  sets         ^M 

H        forth  the  duties  cast  on  the  union  eince  18&0  and  the  con-       ^M 

H        sequent  burdens.                                                                                ^H 
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The  distress  of  1S79-S0  brought  into  prominence  the  dilTcr- 
cnces  between  the  English  and  Irish  systems.  In  England  the 
Local  Government  Board  prescribes  the  classes  to  be  relieved. 
In,  Ireland  it  is  restricted  by  statute.  In  England  the  guar- 
dians can  meet  destitution  by  employm-ent ;  no  such  power 
exists  ill  Ireland.  To  these  differences,  not  to  defective  ad- 
ministration, are  to  be  traced  the  inadequacy  of  the  system 
to  the  late  distress,  and  the  netessity  for  improvised  legislation. 
The  executtvedireeted  the  Local  Government  Board  to  schedule 
distressed  unions,  and  gave  employment  and  increased  powers 
of  relief  in  ihe  scheduled  places.  Parliament  subsequently' 
ratified  and  expanded  this  policy : — i.  The  Soard  of  Works 
were  authorised  to  advance  money  at  low  interest,  to  proprie- 
tors and  sanitary  authorities,  for  employment  in  drainage  and 
sanitary  work.  a.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  was  authorised,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  guardians  of  a  scheduled  union,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  convene  extraor- 
dinary sessions  of  baronies,  wholly  or  partially  within  the  union, 
in  order  to  consider  presentments  for  works  requiring  unskilled 
labour,  the  requisite  money  being  lent  on  liberal  lernis  to  the 
barony,  3.  The  prohibition  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  occupiers 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  relaxed.  4.  Unions  were 
allowed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
borrow  in  order  to  meet  the  unusual  expenditure.  5.  Provision 
was  made  for  grants  from  the  Irish  Church  fund,  in  aid  of 
outdoor  relief.  6.  The  Government  took  power  to  lend  money 
to  the  boards  of  guardians  for  the  purchase  of  seed  to  be  sold 
to  the  cultivators.  ^^598,827  was  lent  to  L-mdowners  and 
sanitary  authorities,  and  ;^i34,9S3  to  baronies;  jCst,966  lo 
di.stressed  unions;  ^1,343  was  granted  in  aid  of  outdoor 
relief ;  and  ;£298,795  was  lent  for  the  purcha.se  of  seed. 


TOWN    ADMINISTRATION. 

Irish   towns  are  mainly  regulated  by  three  statutes — the 
Lighting  and  Cleansing  Act  of  1828  (9  Geo.  IV.  c-  8a),  the 
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Municipal  Reform  Act  ol  1840  (3  &  4  Vic  c  108),  and  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act  of  1854  (17  &  18  Vic.  c  103).  The 
Act  of  i8»8  enabled  the  householders  rated  at  jCs  '"**  "P* 
wards  to  obtain  certain  powers  for  cleansing,  lighting,  and  other 
public  purposes.  It  still  regulates  ten  out  of  sixty-six  towns  wluch 
originally  adopted  it.  The  remainder  have  aliandoned  it  for  the 
Act  of  1854.  Since  the  date  of  the  latter,  towns  are  not  pec- 
mitted  to  place  themselves  tU  nsvo  under  the  older  statute^ 
Twelve  municipalities  exist  under  the  Act  of  1840  ;  eleven  incor- 
porated, the  twelfth,  Carrickfergus,  governed  by  CommiEsioncts. 
Any  town  of  1,500  InhabitantSj  through  a  nieetixig  of  rate- 
payers of  a  valuatioa  of  ^8  and  upwards^  can  obtiun  the 
application  of  the  Act  of  1S54,  which  now  wholly  or  partially 
regulates  eighty  places.  Finally,  eleven  towns  are  regulated 
by  local  Acts. 

The  corporate  towns  are  administered  by  aldermen  and 
councillors,  elected  for  three  years.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers varies — it  is  60  in  Dublin ;  34  in  Belfast  j  5 1  in 
Cork  ;  and  31  in  Wexford,  the  smallest  corporate  town.  The 
qualification  for  membership,  to  which  only  burgesses  arc  adr 
missible,  consists  in  the  larger  towns  of  real  or  personal  estate 
of  the  value  of  ;^  1,000,  or  the  occupation  of  a  house  valued  at 
£,*$',  in  the  smaller  towns,  of  persona!  estate  to  the  value  of 
^^500,  or  the  occupation  of  a  house  valued  at  from  j^i^  to 
^2o.  The  qualification  of  a  burgess  is  a  house  of  £,\o  )-carly 
value,  with  residence  or  occupation  for  a  defined  period.  The 
claimant  must  be  rated,  and  have  duly  paid  his  rates.  The 
general  law  was  modified  as  to  Dublin  by  an  Act  of  1849  (la 
&  13  Vic.  c.  85),  which,  while  rendering  the  occupation  of 
any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop,  for  which  the 
claimant  is  rated,  a  qualification,  makes  a  longer  residence  or 
occupation  necessary.  The  governing  bodies  under  the  Acts 
of  1S28  and  1S54,  are  composed  of  comraissianeis,  whose 
numbers,  varying  between  9  aad  zi.  are  detemuned,  under  the 
old  Act,  by  the  ratepayers,  and  undei  the  new,  by  the  Local 
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Government  Board.     The  Act  of  1S28  makes  the  Occupation 

of  premises  valued  at  ^5  and  upwards,  and  ^20  and  upwards 
the  qualifications  for  voters  and  commissioners  respectively, 
The  Act  cf  1854,  while  giving  the  ^£'4  occupiers  a  vote,  and 
^13  occupiers  a  qualification  for  the  goveming  body,  has, 
under  certain  circumsiancea,  given  both  rights  to  the  owners  of 
property  rated  at  jCS^- 

In  addition  to  duties  imposed  on  corporate  towns  by  the 
Act  of  1840,  there  are  others  regulated  by  local  Acts,  and  in 
some  of  these  towns  the  powers  of  ihe  Act  of  1854  have  been 
added  by  statute.  Of  the  eight  counties  of  cities  and  towns, 
thre« — Dublin,  Cork,  and  Umeritk— have  obtained  the  transfer 
to  the  Town  Cotincil  of  the  fiscal  powers  of  the  grand  jury. 
In  Carrickfergiis,  Kilkenny,  Galway,  Drogheda,  and  Watcrford, 
the  grand  jury  retains  its  finaiicial  authority. 

The  Act  of  iSiS  gives  powers  for  the  ordinary  municipal 
purposes,  with  the  right  to  levy  rates  for  their  execution. 
These  purposes  Include  lighting,  cleansing,  watching,  the 
naming  of  streets,  and  the  making  of  sewers  and  drains, 
now  usually  regarded  as  sanitary  business.  The  Act  of 
1854  incorporates  most  of  the  iraportanl  provisions  of  th« 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  and  of  the  Com- 
missioners Clauses  Act  of  184J,  and  in  many  other  respects 
it  extends  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  municipal  govern- 
ment The  Local  Government  Act  of  iSji  enables  towns 
under  any  form  of  municipal  government  to  procure  by  pro- 
visional order,  subsequently  ratified  by  Parliament,  certain 
powers  and  privile^'cs  previously  obtainable  only  by  private 
Bill,  incUiding  the  right  of  purchasing  land,  of  incorporating  out- 
lying districts,  the  extension  of  the  power  to  levy  rales  and  to 
borrow,  and  the  transfer  to  the  municipality,  with  the  assent  of 
the  grand  jury,  of  certain  powers  exercised  by  the  latter  body 
within  the  town.  The  sanitary  code  enables  the  I-ocal  Govern- 
ment Board  to  make  this  transfer  in  certain  cases  without  the 
assent  of  the  grand  jury. 

w 


The  Artisans  D vetUngs  Act  of  1 875  applies  oolf  to  Dablin, 
Bdliut,  Cork,  licacrkk,  and  Ivoadondcny.  The  liro  last* 
tamed  cities  have  not  pot  it  in  force.  Belfast  has  cariied  out 
one  Khcme,  and  disposed  of  the  building  groutid  cleared.  The 
Banitary  authority  of  Cork  has  been  called  on  to  deal  with 
Kven  Bicaa,  aod  ha^  already  dcarcd  one  and  provided  it  with 
new  itreeta  and  leweis.  In  Dublin,  when  some  disuicu  had 
bocoine  uninhabitable  and  dangcious  10  the  health  of  sur- 
rounding parts,  the  Corporation  has  been  impeded  by  the 
costs  incurred  in  pnttii^  the  Act  into  operation.  ^^72,000 
ha»  been  sf/ent  in  clearing  one  area,  which  has  been  teased 
to  an  Artisans'  Dwellings  Cominny.  Another  area  is  being 
prepared.  Fortunately  the  action  of  the  sanitary  law,  tn 
clofung  uninhabitable  houses,  has  led  the  way  to  cleararKC 
in  WHQe  instances,  and  thus  diminished  the  eipen:ie.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  buildings  erected  on  ground  obtained  by 
the  costly  |>rocc«<i  of  the  Act  cannot  be  lei  at  rents  which  the 
poorer  Irish  artisans  and  labourers  could  pay.  If  this  class  is 
to  be  decently  housed,  some  less  costly  b)-stem  must  be 
adopted,  which  will  leave  the  property  free  from  the  burden 
created  by  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  to  proceed  under  the  Labouring 
Classes'  Ixidgin^  Houses  and  Dwellings  Act  of  1866.  Uiider 
thb  statute,  land  is  acquired  by  agreement  in  the  open  market, 
a  system  far  less  favourable  than  compulsory  purchase,  with  its 
nrmy  of  valuers  and  officials,  to  the  vendor  of  ruinous  houses 
of  little  intrinsic  value.  It  is  probable  that  by  proceeding 
under  this  Act  the  Corpoitition  will  reduce  the  cost  of  ground 
to  a  reasonable  rate,  and  if,  as  is  proposed,  they  utilise  the 
large  areas  now  covered  with  decaying  premises  in  Dublin  l>y 
building  suitnbte  dwellings  for  the  poor,  it  is  calculated  that 
tltey  will  obtain  rents  which  will  secure  the  ratepayers  against  all 
loss  on  the  cost,  besides  reducing  the  poor-rate  and  sanitarj- 
expenditure.  It  has  been  urged  thai  the  enterprise  ought  to 
L  be  left  to  private  resources.     If  such  resources  come  into  the 
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field,  themunicipalityneed  not  inlerferc  or  compete  wiili  ihcm. 
Unfortunately  the  work  to  be  done  is  )»tge,  and  tliere  is  room 
for  public  as  well  as  private  enterprise.  But  the  necessity  for 
action  is  pressing.  The  moral  anU  social  condition  of  the 
poor  suffers,  even  more  than  their  bodies,  by  the  s(^ualor  of 
their  homes  j  and  to  judge  by  (jast  experience,  if  the  Cor- 
pomtion  do  not  take  the  initiative,  privtite  enterprise  mil  do 
llttie. 

Municipal  authorities  were  nude  burial  boards  for  llieir 
towns  by  llic  Burial  Grounds  Act  of  iR$6~  Their  duties  under 
the  I'ublic  Health  Act  have  been  already  referred  to. 

The  following  tables  show  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
town  authorities  for  1S79. 

Receipts  of  Town  Authokjtiss. 
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MINOR    LOCAL    COY£RNMENT   ORGANISATIONS. 

Besides  the  county,  the  union,  and  the  town,  tliere  are 
other  organisations,  creating  5[jecia]  districts  for  particular 
purposes.  The  most  important  arc  iJie  Lunatic  Asyluni,  the 
Harbour,  the  Arterial  Drainage  District,  the  Inland  Navigation 
DistTict, 

THE  LUNATIC  ASVLUM  DISTTRICTS. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  twenty-two  districts,  each  with  a 
lunatic  asylum  ;  t^velvc  districts  constf^t  of  single  countictj,  tlie 
remaining  ten  embrace  two  or  more  counties,  but  no  county  ex- 
tend? beyond  the  limits  of  one  district.  The  district  asylums 
provide  acconiniodatton  for  about  8,500  p.iticnts.  The  local 
autliority  consists  of  a  board  of  governors  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Lleutenanl^  who  also  appoints  the  resident  and  visiting 
medical  officers.  Two  inspectors  enforce  the  ri.'gulations  made 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  for  the  adminiibtration  of 
the  asylum.  The  Board  of  Works  super\'iaes  all  expenditure  on 
building  and  slmcturjl  improveraeiils.  'J'ho  important  duty, 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Local  Government  Board  does  for 
the  workhouse,  of  supervising  the  management,  falls  practically 
on  the  two  iniipcctors,  who  pirrform  the  double  service  of  in- 
siicction  and  central  control.  The  Lord  Liciitenaiu  13  supposed 
to  be  tlie  ultinutc  autliority,  but  it  generally  requires  some  very 


^M        gnvc  ctrcuntstaocc  and  no  small  pressure  to  briag  him  into     ^H 
^^^■^actioit     It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  system  vill  at  no      ^| 
^^^Vieniote  date  be  brought  tinder  the  coatrol  of  the  Loc^l  Govern-      ^M 
^f       ment  Board,  a  reform  which,  judklousty  made,  would  lead  to      ^M 
^M        a  reduction  of  ex{>cnse.     The  number  of  inmates  has  largely      ^H 
^M        increased  of  Ia.te  years.     1'his  fact  is  attnhiited  not  to  any  pro-      ^M 
^m        portionatc  increase  in  the  number  of  lunaties,  but  to  the  growing    ~^| 
^1        tendency  on  the  part  of  all  elates  to  submit  lunacy  to  medical      ^H 
^M        treatment     The  following  tabic  sho«-5  the  number  of  lunatics      ^M 
^M        in  the  district  asylums,  pocrhouses,  private  asylums,  3.nd  the      ^H 
^M        central  criminal  asylum  at  Dundrum,  on  3t5t  Dcccmb^  of     ^| 
H        each  year,  from  1870  to  1S79.                                                         ^H 
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^^^^         A  part  of  the  expenditure  has  bcon  met  since   1875  by  a      ^| 
^B        grant  from  imperial  funds  of  4  shillings  a  week  for  uach  patient,     ^| 
^M        Thb  does  not  apply  to  lunatics  in  workhouses  or  private  asylums.     ^H 
^K         The  allowance  In  some  asylums  covers  one  half  and  in  others     ^| 
^m        a  third  of  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance.     T'te  difference     ^| 
H        points   to  s.   considerable  variety  in  the  rate  of  expenditure.     ^H 
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The  expenditure  above  t!he  imperial  contribution  is  one  of 
the  imperative  presentments  levied  as  part  of  the  county 
cess  by  the  grand  jury.  It  is  assessed  by  an  order  of 
the  Lord  ILieutcnanl,  which  distributes  the  burden  on  the 
counties  composing  the  district  in  proportion  to  the  mninber 
and  co5t  of  th«  patients  coming  from  each.  He  is  guided 
by  estimates  j>repared  by  the  inspectors.  The  entire  ex- 
penditure for  1879  reached^ig9,i34;  ^8^,Sio  coming  torn 
the  imperial  taxpayer,  ^ii4,.jzs  from  local  taxation.  It 
stood  at  ;^i7a,7i7  in  1S70,  and  the  subsequent  increase  is 
partly  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  provisions  ind  stalT,  and  partly 
to  creation  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  statutory  powers  of 
new  districts  and  the  erection  of  additional  asylums. 


THE   HARBOUR   DISTRICTS. 

Thirty-one  harbour  are  managed  by  local  authorities  under 
speciiil  Acts,  4  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
The  gross  revenue  of  all  Irish  harbours  in  1879  reached 
^4-86,453,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  ;£^43o,84i,  of 
which  over  ;^20o,ooo  ivas  spent  in  improvemcnif  maintenance, 
and  the  discharge  of  debts  ^incurred  for  these  purposes,  The 
most  important  local  authorities  are  those  of  Dublin  and 
Belfast.  They  differ  considerably  in  constitution.  In  Belfast, 
out  of  eighteen  harbour  commissioners  fifteen  are  elected  by 
the  ralepaj-ers,  wJiile  in  Dublin  there  is  no  direct  representation 
of  the  ratepayers,  (he  harbour  authority,  entitled  the  "Port  and 
Docks  Boardj"  being  composed  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  seven 
members  nominated  by  the  Coiniuissioners  of  Irish  Lights  (who 
are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieuien.int),  seven  elected  by  the 
traders  and  manufacturers,  seven  by  the  shipping  interest,  anc 
three  by  the  corporation. 
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ARTERIAL   DBAINAGB  DISTSICTSL 

Voder  the  Acl  o*  1843  (5  &  6  Vic  c  89%  tai  areas  were 
comtitutcd  diitricts  for  purposes  of  Arterial  nrainagc,  the  works 
being  cAirictl  on  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  and 
local  boards  being  elected  for  the  nunagcmeat  of  details  not 
involving  direct  control  of  expenditure.  Much  of  the  drainage 
vas  done  in  order  to  give  employment  during  the  famine,  and 
of  ncMssity  without  a  keen  eye  lo  the  piospect  of  rei>a>-menL 
Out  of  an  expenditure  of  ;^j,406,6&o,  about  j£i,i4o,ooo 
was  ultimately  borne  by  the  Ttcasur)-,  and  the  8)-stem  of 
drainage  by  the  central  authority  was  abandoned.  It  is 
now  carried  out  with  funds  lent  by  the  Treasury,  under 
the  supervision  of  tiic  Board  of  H'oiks,  by  local  drainage 
boards  elected  under  the  Drainage  and  Improvement  of 
Lands  Aa  of  1S63  (iG  Sc  37  Vic  c.  88).  That  Act  per- 
milled  the  formation  of  districts  by  provisional  order  con- 
finned  by  statute,  and  forty-live  have  been  thus  constituted. 
The  local  authority  is  empowered  to  levy  rates  on  the 
occupier  of  benefited  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  worics 
a.s  well  as  for  the  repayment  of  their  cost  by  annual  instalments, 
covering  principal  and  interest,  and  spread  over  twcrly-two 
years.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  Board  of  Works  has  not 
[tutTicicnt  power  over  the  drainage  boards  10  compel  mainte- 
nance, and  if  an  individual  or  the  local  sanitary  authority  has 
reason  to  complain  of  Ihc  state  of  the  drainage,  the  onljr 
remedy  lies  in  proceedings  in  the  supreme  court.  The 
arterial  drainage  rates  charged  on  benefited  lands  produced 
jC3^6ioin  1879. 


INLAND   NAVIGATION   DISTRICTS. 

The  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  89  created  4  Navigation  Districts  under 
local  control.  The  canals  and  other  works  connected  with 
them  were  constructed  about  the  time  of  the  famine,  half  ihc 
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cost  being  paid  out  of  imperial  taxes,  and  half  aseesseii  in  fixed 
proportions  on  ihe  conndes  benefired,  and  levied  in  inslalmen t$ 
by  imperative  presentment.  The  local  autliarity  for  each  tlis- 
trict  is  a.  board  of  trustees,  originally  named  by  the  Act  and 
ke]>t  up  by  appointments  made  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies 
by  the  grand  juries  of  the  counties  rated  under  the  system. 
^2,589  was  contributed  by  tlie  grand  jury  cess  in  1879.  Tolls 
and  other  receipts  brought  the  income  up  to  ^2,980,  and  the 
expenditure  for  works  and  salaries  reached  ^3.186. 

The  principal  local  authorities  enjoying  powers  of  raising  or 
expending  money  have  now  been  described.  It  is  unnecessary 
lo  call  attention  to  the  few  and  isolated  bodies  which  have  been 
constituted  with  powers  of  rating  for  a  particular  purpose  In  a 
single  arci,  like  the  Belfast  Water  Comimasion ;  or  exist  as 
Ycstiges  of  the  feudal  order,  like  the  Court  Lect  of  Kilultagli, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  town  of  Lisbum,  and  expends  a 
small  yearly  sum  raised  by  assessment.  One  of  these  isolated 
bodies,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Commission,  demands  notice. 
The  cost  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  force  is  borne  by 
the  Treasury  and  the  metropolitan  police  district,  wliich  extends 
considerably  beyond  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  proportions  of 
about  two-thirds  and  one-third.  Of  ^^49,858  raised  from  the 
district,  in  1879,  about  ;£^i7,5oo  was  contributed  under  varioua, 
statutes,  by  tt-rtain  taxes  gii  pawnbrokers  and  other  trades,  and 
by  fines.  The  remainder,  ^^^ji,  557,  M-as  levied  from  rateable  pro. 
perty  in  the  inctropoliian  district  by  the  Police  Commissioners, 
a  body  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  rating  powers 
conferred  by  Parliament  ' 


IWTEKSECTIOSS  OF   IX>CAL  COVERHMENT  AURAS. 

Oae  of  the  great  obstacles  to  unity  and  harmony  of  local 
organls&tion  lies  hi  the  intersection  of  areas.  The  county  will, 
no  doubt,  remain  an  area  for  purposes  of  administmiion,  and 
il  is  probable  that  a  rectification  of  county  or  union  boundaries 
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will  be  found  dcsintlile,  whenever  it  can  inke  pbce  without 
treating  serious  difficulties,  in  cases  where  the  union  embraces 
a  portion  of  several  counties.  15  unions  comprise  parts  of  j 
counties ;  50  comprise  parts  of  3.  In  5  of  these  cases,  one  of 
the  districts  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  union  is  pan  of 
a  county  of  a  city  or  county  of  a  town.  The  intersections 
between  the  baronies  and  electoral  divisions,  which  are  the  true 
primaiy  areas  for  the  practical  purposes  of  county  and  union 
government  respectively,  also  deserve  notice  Out  of  3,438 
electoral  divisions,  over  550  are  situate  in  several  baronies  j  434 
out  of  325  baronies  cover  parts  of  more  than  one  uniort  41 
electoral  divisions  until  recently  extended  into  3  counties,  but 
this  ifTcgulftrity  has  disappeared;  the  electoral  divi^ons  have 
been  made  coterminous  with  the  counties  by  orders  of  (lie 
Local  GoT'Cmment  Board.  As  t1ic  lunatic  a.<iylum  districts 
cotuist  of  a  county  or  a  group  of  counties,  their  boundaries 
necessarily  intersect  many  unions,  and,  finally,  the  arterial 
drainage  districts,  being  constituted  with  the  single  regard  to 
ph)-sicil  configuration,  intersect,  in  many  cases,  both  unions, 
counties,  baronies,  and  electoral  divisions. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  8  counties  of  cities  and 
counties  of  towns,  some  containing  only  the  city  or  town  proper, 
some  composed  of  a  city  or  town  and  a  sunounding  or  adjoin- 
ing rural  area.  In  two  cases,  Carrickfergus  and  Galway,  the  limits 
of  the  town  for  municipal  purposes  arc  narrower  than  the  area 
of  the  county  of  the  town.  T h  e  municipal  area  of  Carrickfcrgus 
is  lao  acres,  the  county  of  the  town  covers  16,701  acres.  The 
municipal  area  of  Calway  is  5,309  acres,  the  county  of  the  town 
embracing  22,493  a,crcs,  la  these  instances  the  grand  jurytaxes 
the  rural  as  well  as  the  municipal  parts  of  the  county  of  the  town. 
We  find  municipal  wards  in  towns  intersecting  poor-law  wards 
which  coexist  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  of  town  poor-law 
guardians  ;  tli;cioral  divisions  composed  partly  of  the  town  and 
partly  of  the  neighbouring  county  ;  and  there  arc  even  cases 
of  small  towns  dinded  so  as  to  form  parts  of  sevetal  untoos. 
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AUDIT  OF   ACCOUNTS. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  gradually  become  the 
audit  authority  for  near))'  all  local  expenditure.  It  examined 
ihe  union  accounts  ftoin  the  be^'inning  of  the  relief  system.  In 
1871  the  audit  of  all  towns  except  Cork,  Waierford,  Kilkenny, 
and  tovTis  under  local  and  special  Acts,  was  transferred  from 
ofBcers  appointed  by  the  local  bodies  to  the  auditors  of  tlie 
Local  Govemmenl  Board.  Nearly  all  the  excepted  towns 
have  now  adopted  the  system.  In  1868  the  accounts  of  lunatic 
asylums,  and  in  1878  those  of  counties,  came  under  the  same 
supervision. 


ASSESSMENT   OF   LOCAL  TAXATION. 

All  taxation,  imperial  and  local,  affecting  land  and  houses 
in  Ireland,  is  assessed  on  Ihe  general  tenement  valuation  made 
under  the  ij  &  16  Vic.  c  62-  The  Act  bases  the  valua- 
tion of  land  on  a  scale  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
that  of  houses  on  an  estimate  of  the  average  rent  Thi;  [xjrd 
Lieutenant  is  empowered,  at  the  request  of  the  grand  juiy,  after 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  years  from  the  completion  of  the 
valuation  of  the  island,  to  order  the  revision  or  re-valuation  of  a 
county;  but  tliis  power  has  never  been  applied.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  annual  revision,  (irst,  of  premises  "the  limits 
whereof  shall  become  altered,"  secondly,  of  premises,  like 
railways  and  canals,  tlw  annual  value  of  wlilch  is  Uable  to 
(ixquent  aheration.  Under  the  first  class,  structural  changes 
irivolving  addition  to  houses  are  a  common  cause  of  revision. 
It  is  to  the  occupier  of  assessed  premises  that  the  collector 
looks  for  rates.  This  nile  is  subject  to  two  exceptions. 
For  poor-law  and  municipal  rates,  the  immediate  lessor  is 
liable  in  the  case  of  tenements  valued  untler  ^4  a  year.  The 
county  cess  is  paid  by  the  occupier,  bat  in  all  cases  where 
the  valuation    reached   ^4    a    year,  the    Irish    Poor    Law 
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divider  the  burden  of  the  poor  rate  between  owner  and 
occupier ;  the  latter  is  entitled  to  deduct  from  each  pound  of 
lent  paid  one  Imtf  of  the  poundage  rate,  the  ^grcgate  deduc- 
tions not  being  petmilted  to  exceed  hs!f  the  entire  poor  rnte 
paid.  The  occupier,  originally  forbidden  to  contract  himself 
out  of  this  division,  is  now  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1849  ;  however,  the  statutoiy  arrangement 
is  generally  observed.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  enabled 
occupiers  under  tenancies  created  after  the  Act  to  make 
a  similar  deduction  in  respect  of  the  county  rale,  but  tfiis  pro- 
vision is  generally  barred  by  express  stipulation. 

The  local  taxation  of  Ireland  for  1S79  amounted  to 
^^3,368,1 13.  The  total  was  raised  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 
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The  Parliament  elected  in  1874  did  little  to  improve  local 
inslitulions  in  Irdand.  It  modified  the  incidence  of  poor  law- 
burdens  in  the  direction  of  union  rating,  and  abrogated  the 
right  of  the  Crovn  to  nominate  the  high  sheriffs  of  cities, 
giving  corporations  power  to  submit  a  list  of  names,  from  which 
tlw  I^rd  Lieutenant  is  hotmd  lo  sclecL  The  statute  which 
Toinly  appealed  to  guardians  lo  Icv^-  rales  for  the  payment  of 
teaeherx'  salaries  could  hardly  lje  called  an  improvement,  and 
is  practically  a  dead  letter.  It  mu&t,  however,  be  admitted  that 
if  rcformt  were  few,  existing  itistilTiitons  were  administered 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  late  Oo\'cmmcnt  in  a  wise  and 
progressive  spirit  It  has  been  often  .illeged  that  the  control 
exercised  by  the  central  authorities  over  local  bodies  was  calcu- 
lated to  minimise  the  principle  of  local  government,  and  that 
ihc  Casilc— by  vrhidj  was  meant  the  higher  oilicial  world — did 
what  it  ]>Ieased-  If  these  complaints  were  not  in  all  cases  well 
founded,  bt-yond  doubt  they  were  occasiorially  warranted  by 
the  autocratic  tone  of  some  depnttmenls.  At  the  first  glance 
ihcy  might  seem  to  indicate  only  a  sentimental  griciuncc,  but 
nothing  is  more  cskubited  to  deprecialt;  the  value  of  local 
institutions  in  the  minds  of  the  peopid,  and  to  make  men  doubt 
their  efficacy  and  abuse  their  forms,  than  a  belief  that  Ihey  are 
distrusted  or  slighted  by  the  amhorities  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  supervise  them.  Such  a  belief  was,  to  a  great  extcntr 
dissipated  by  the  administration  of  the  first  Irish  ChiefSecrctar)' 
under  the  Parliament  of  1874,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Boach.     By 
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his  readiness  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
reasonable  representations  made  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
central  ofticcs,  to  admit  their  errors  and  to  improve  their  wnys, 
he  created  a  behef  that  Irish  departments  were  not  quite 
irresponsible,  but  were  lo  some  extent  amenable  to  Partiamciit 
;ind  |>ubHc  ophiton,  like  similar  institutions  in  England,  With- 
out such  a,  belief,  local  government,  which  must,  indeed,  be 
subjecl,  but  within  certain  limits,  to  central  control,  cannot  lake 
root 

If  little  progress  was  made  in  legislation,  the  stage  ofdis- 
cussion^which  is  a  condition  precedent  to  legislation — was 
taken  on  almost  e\'ery  important  question  of  local  affairs.  Mr, 
Butt  always  endeavoured  to  follow  a  Fabian  policy  with 
regard  to  Home  Rule,  and  while  he  dcnitirred  to  the  clamour 
of  his  troops  for  battle  on  lliat  field,  urged  forward  questions 
of  county  and  municipal  administration,  regarding  the  improve- 
ment of  local  institutions  as  a  safe  basis  for  the  system  which 
he  advocaled,  and  which  has  for  one  of  its  main  objects  the 
constitutional  control  by  the  nation  of  the  central  authorities 
which  supervise  those  institutions.  In  1875  he  moved  the  second 
reading  of  a  County  Boards  Bill,  which  proposed  to  retain  the 
baronies,  giving  the  Lord  Lieutenant  iwwer  for  their  consolitLi- 
tion  when  they  exceeded  twelve,  and  to  enable  the  cess-payers 
of  eacli  barony,  or  group  of  baronies,  lo  elect  three  members 
of  the  county  board.  To  those  wore  to  be  added,  for  each 
barony  or  ^^roup,  one  member  elected  by  the  magistrates  resident 
in  it.  The  mayor,  and  one  councillor  of  each  town,  and  one 
elected  guardian  from  each  union  in  the  county,  were  also  lo  have 
seats ;  and  the  body  so  cotistitutcd  was  to  have  the  ordinary  fiscal 
powers  of  the  grand  jury,  and  control  over  the  lunatic  asylum  of 
the  county.  Another  Bill,  having  the  same  objects,  but  seeking 
to  allow  them  by  slightly  dlflerent  organisation,  was  discussed  al 
the  same  time.  Both  proposals  were  rejected,  The  Govern- 
ment, while  admitting  that  the  cesspayers  were  not  given  a 
real  representation  under  the  existing  sys-lera,  were  in  favour  of 
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maintaiilini!  the  fiscal  powcn  of  the  grand  jury,  and  streogthen* 
ing  the  cesspayirs'  element  in  the  preaentment  sessions.  A 
sugget^tioa  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the 
elected  poor-law  guardians  should  be  the  representatives  of 
their  districts  at  scssion^i.  This  opened  up  the  important 
question  of  bringing  the  union  and  county  systems  into  unison, 
eo  as  to  provide  uniform  areas  for  rating  and  adminifit ration, 
and  it  vfas  pointed  out  tliat  the  first  step  necessary  for  that 
purpose  would  be  to  make  the  boundaries  of  overlapping  areas 
coterminous — u  reform  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been 
carried  out  in  one  important  particular.  Subsequent  dis- 
cuKsion,  while  ending  in  the  defeat  of  proposals  of  reform,  led 
to  the  inlToduction,  in  1SJ9.  of  a  Govemmcnl  nieasura  Its 
title,  "The  Grand  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill,"  was  not  cncoura^ng 
to  reformers.  It  suggested  ,in  intention  of  adhering"  as  closely 
an  possible  to  the  existing  system.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
constittiie  the  baronial  sessions  of  twelve  members,  six  elected 
by  the  cesspayers,  and  six  by  the  resident  and  (jualified 
justices.  It  abolished  the  county-at-lnige  sessions,  and  formed 
&  county  board  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  representatives  of 
the  cesspayers,  and  by  tbo«e  of  the  magistrates  at  baronial 
sessions,  in  equal  proponions.  To  these  were  to  be  added 
representatives  of  the  tovnis  subject  to  the  county  cess,  and  the 
new  bo.ird  was  to  transact  the  ordinary  fnancial  business; 
questions  of  compensation  for  injuries  being  reserved  for  the 
grand  jurj'.  The  judges'  function  of  "  Rating "  presentments 
was  to  be  retained.  The  lunatic  asyUini  to  be  placed  under  a 
board,  two-thirds  of  which  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  county 
board,  and  one-third  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  The  Kngttsh 
County  Board  Rill  of  1879  perished  even  before  the  sbuj>htei 
of  the  innocents  in  that  year.  The  Irish  measure  followed  it, 
ailer  even  a  smaller  show  of  vitality,  and  without  any  appsvcnt 
regret  on  the  part  of  its  propo.'Jcrs. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  county  will  remain  the 
large  area  into  which  it  will  be  sought  to  aggregate  the  units  of 
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at  least  rural  adminiRtratran.  A  good  map  will  sbuw  that 
most  of  the  Irisli  <'oiinties,  and  divisions  of  rmmties,  arc 
formed  with  a  due  regard  to  natural  boundaries.  Tlic  inlixlii- 
tants  of  each  of  these  areas  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on 
one  another,  with  reference  to  county  affairs,  very  much  as 
citizens  belonging  to  a  common  municiixility ;  and  it  will, 
no  doubt,  he  desirable  to  lay  hold  of  this  liaditional  feeling 
in  ordtrr  to  secure  co-operation,  and  a  consciousness  of  united 
interests.  A  larger  area  would  be  unwielilyi  a  smaller  one 
would  be  ineffective,  because  many  of  the  works  and  duties 
which  rest  upon  rural  administration  affect  the  inhabitant);  of 
extensive  districts,  and  suffer  by  division  among  a  multitude  of 
small  bodies.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  county  is  a 
manageable  area  for  large  purposes,  and  can  be  subdivided  for 
minor  ones  wiilioui  losing  the  advantage  of  common  control. 

What  then  are,  at  the  first  asjwct,  the  essentials  of  a  good 
system  of  county  governmetit  for  Ireland?  In  the  first 
place  it  should  have  a  continuous  existence.  'I'hc  ccHnpleto 
break  of  administration  which,  except  in  Dublin  county, 
the  grand  j ury  system  leaves  between  one  aissizc  and  another, 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  present  machinery. 
Secondly,  it  should  unite  under  it  all  the  branches  of  ad- 
ministratioti  which  involve  the  levy  of  rates  in  the  coimly. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  th:it  the  county  board  should  usuq) 
the  duties  now  done  by  the  union,  the  goveinore  of  asylums, 
or  the  drainage  boards.  Various  duties  must  be  done  by  dif- 
ferent btidicSf  whether, those  bodies  arc  elected  by  constitu- 
encies for  each  service,  or  delegated  as  committees  by  some 
common  assembly.  AVliat  is  meant  by  the  uniting  of  all 
brandies  under  a  county  authority  is  this,  that  while  each 
minor  area  in  the  county  exercises  a  special  control  over  the 
administration  and  expenditure  specially  affecting  itself,  and 
while  each  ]}art!cular  authority,  such  ns  the  union,  the  gover- 
nors of  lunatic  asylums,  the  presentment  sessions  of  the  barony, 
or  whatever  body  lakes  its  place,  docs  its  own  business,  the 
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county  authority  should  hol<l  such  a  position  with  reTerence  to 
minor  areas  and  toanls  as  lo  be  able  to  present  to  the  entire 
district,  at  given  intervals,  (he  tHitml'le  of  its  liabilities  and 
exj)cniliturc  for  all  purposes  of  local  government,  and  to 
awaken,  in  all  classes  afTected  by  the  expenditure  of  local 
taxation,  a  practical  intemt  in  the  management  of  tlie  county. 
The  aim  of  the  OTg3.ni.'j:ition  should  be  to  promote  harmony  of 
action,  to  minimise  friction  between  the  wheels  of  the  machine, 
and  to  avoid  the  expense  that  ine\'itab!y  results  from  frequent 
election?,  and  from  the  coexistence  of  a  number  of  bodies, 
with  separate  staffs,  revolving  in  circles  of  business  which 
constantly  intersect  each  other.  At  present  the  union  levies 
rates  twice  a  year  for  poor  relief  and  a  host  of  minor  purposes. 
'ITic  grand  jury  every  six  months  strikes  a  cess  for  the  ^-arious 
services  m«t  by  presentment.  One  class  of  burdens  is  fixed 
by  a  body  of  men  whose  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
rates  imposed  by  ihe  other  taxing  authority,  and  thu3  the 
chance  of  a  thorough  ajjprceiation  of  the  entire  weight  is 
lost  to  both  those  bodies,  .ind  reserved  for  the  ratepayers. 

As  an  instance  of  jiossiblc  economy,  take  works  done  under 
the  Sanitary  Acts,     Such  works  are  naturally  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  union,  because  that  organisation   has   at  its 
disposal  the  medical  skill   nccess-iry  to  discover  unhealthy 
conditions,  and  iwini  out  the  remedies.     But  it  might  lead  to 
some  saving  if,  when  works  are  determined  on  by  the  union 
authorities,  the  county  organisation  which  deals  with  roads, 
bridges,  and  public  buildings,  could  help  to  carry  them  out.  J 
Many  oilier  insiances  might  be  given.    But  the  two  authoTitles,.1 
the  union  and  grand  jury,  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as] 
seiiATatcd  by  a  kind  of  natural  law,  and  it  ia  only  when  they 
are  brought  into  co-oi>erfltion  that  the  wa-ste  of  jiowcr,  and  the 
excessive  expenditure  caused  by  the  existing  division,  will  bo 
seen.     Again,  if  the  dificrenl  local  rates  of  the  county  were: 
finally  considered,  and  presented  at  the  beginning  and  in  thel 
.middle  of  every  year  by  the  county  board,  they  could  be  levied  J 
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in  one  sum,  and  thus  the  cost  of  a  host  of  collectors,  and  Che 
terrors  of  their  multiplied  visits,  would  be  spared. 

In  order  lo  come  to  any  conclusion  as  lo  the  best  mode  of' 
meeting  the  diflerent  services  of  the  county,  and  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  cenltal  or  county  board,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  minor  areas  and  authorities.  The  union 
has  proved  so  effective  an  organisation,  that  it  is  certain  to  be 
nwintained.  Its  units  of  ^rea,  the  eteetoml  divisions,  have  also 
served  ihcir  purpose.  The  tiaronies  arc  satisfactory  as  areas  for 
works  affecting  not  llie  whole  but  definite  parts  of  the  county. 
All  that  is  neeessary  with  these  areas  is  to  make  them  work  into 
each  other,  so  9^  to  economise  Ulxjur  and  expense.  We  have 
seen  that  unions  overlap  counties.  C:in  these  interseclions  be  got 
rid  of?  And  if  nol,  can  the  ijortian  of  a  union  within  a  county 
be  brought  into  the  desired  relations  of  unity  with  the  county 
board,  without  interfering  with  the  existing  organisation  for 
union  purposes?  Again,  although  the  electoral  division  has 
been  made  coterminous  with  tlte  countj',  it  frequently  intersect* 
the  barony.  Is  it  pos-sihleso  lo  modify  tlic  eledoral  divisions  as 
to  keep  each  division  within  the  limits  of  one  barony  ?  And  fail- 
ing this,  or  [lending  its  accomplishment,  is  it  still  possible  to 
unite  what  has  been  called  a  chaos  of  minor  and  overbpping 
areas  in  harmonious  acltun  binder  a  common  county  board? 
These  questions  can  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view,  first 
with  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  tmifiealion  of  present- 
ment and  collection,  and  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution and  mode  of  election  of  ihc  county  board  and  the 
minor  authorities. 

It  would  probably  be  impossible,  Or,  fit  least,  a  source' of 
grave  disorganisation  to  the  poor  law  system,  to  contract  each 
union  within  the  limits  of  one  county.    But  inasmuch  as  each  i 
the  minor  poor-law  units,  namely,  the  electoral   division,  is 
witliln  the  limits  of  one  county,  and  inasmuch  as  the  union', 
rated  are  struck  on  and  collected  from  each  electoral  division  ' 
according  to  its  legal  share  of  the  burden,  there  is  no  reason 
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why  the  union  rates  struck  on  the  electoral  divisions  of  an] 
overlapping  union  which  arc  contained  in  one  county, 
should  not  form  pojl  oi*  the  biennial  bud);ct  of  that  county, 
come  under  cognisanre,  though  not  under  the  absolute 
control  of  its  board,  and  be  [wcsentcd  with  the  county 
charges,  and  collected  at  reduced  expense  by  coiinly  officials. 
Again,  ihc  ovcriapiiiiig  of  baronies  and  unions,  and  the  in- 
tersection of  baronies  and  electoral  divisions,  are,  no  doubt, 
cvilK,  because  they  must  prevent  the  minor  authorities  from 
taking  in  at  one  glance  (lie  separate  burdens  imposed  on 
the  minor  areas,  hor  this  reason,  it  would  he  desirable 
to  g«t  rid  of  the  overlapping  of  minor  areas,  and,  so  far  as 
is  practicable  by  reduction  or  enlargement,  to  keep  each 
barony  within  the  bounds  of  one  union,  and  each  electoral 
division  within  the  bounds  of  one  barony.  But  to  cfTecl  these 
minute  alterations  would  be  difHtult  and  conflicting,  and  although 
the  minor  intersetitions  interfere  with  the  united  taxation  of  the 
smaller  areas  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  hnal  presentment 
by  tlie  county  board  of  the  aggregate  of  charges  im|x>sed 
by  minor  aulhori'ties  on  minor  areas  for  objects  atTec ting  them 
exclusively,  and  the  charges  so  imposed  can  be  collected  with 
the  other  cliargcs  of  the  county. 

The  considerattOR  of  the  bearing  of  intersecting  areas 
on  the  constitution  and  election  of  local  authorities,  brings 
us  to  the  broad  question  of  the  organisation  of  those 
authorities.  The  grand  jury  will,  no  doubt,  lose  its  fiscal 
powers,  and  the  ptesenimcnt  sessions,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, will  disaijpear.  The  bodies  lo  replace  ihcm  must, 
it  is  universally  admitted,  he  to  a  large  extent  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  Many  insist  that  all  members  should  be  so  elected 
and  that  property,  in  the  sense  of  pure  ownership  without 
occiiiiatinn,  should  have  no  special  reprcacntalion.  It  will 
be  forcibly  argued  that  the  interests  of  pro|H:rty  would  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  adopting  the  poor-law  sysietn  of 
multiple  voting ;  and  it  will  be  alleged,  with  good  reason, 
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that  special  property  n^nesentadon  ia  sought,  not  so  much  for 
the  ptolection  of  [uoperty,  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in 
fluence  or,  lo  speak  plainly,  the  ascendency  of  a  das?.  Per 
haps,  in  the  interest  of  that  class,  having  regard  lo  the  present 
attitvide  of  the  body  of  the  ratepaying  masses,  which  is  liktly  to 
become  more  resoUitc  against  asctndency  according  as  it  l>c- 
comcs  CEilmer  and  more  enUghtencd,  it  would  be  wise  not  to 
insist  on  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  whkli  impede  fusion,  but 
to  trust  for  ihe  proteclion  of  jHoperly  to  the  plural  vote  and 
to  the  well-known  economy  of  the  cesspayers,  a  class  which 
already  includes  a  large  mimber  of  owners. 

The  system  of  plural  voting  would  secure  great  influence 
to  owners  without  making  them  a  separate  section  of  ihe 
county  board,  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  specially  repre- 
sented, it  should  not  be  by  the  nominees  of  the  high 
sheriff,  but  by  persons  elected  by  the  own-ers  of  property, 
or  by  the  magistrates  reaiding  and  acting  in  the  area  ot 
election.  As  economy  in  administration  is  dear,  perhaps  too 
dear,  to  the  farmer,  a  very  moderate  special  representation, 
something  far  below  the  one-hall'  suggested  by  the  Government 
Biti  of  1S79,  ought  lo  suffice  lo  protect  the  interests  of  property 
or  to  maintain  its  prestige,  which  is  probably  Ihe  real  object  of 
the  claim. 

In  order  to  provide  cesspayers  with  representatives  at  the 
baronial  sessions  and  county  boards,  some  have  suggested 
that  the  elected  guardians  of  the  unions  or  parts  of  unions 
within  the  county,  should  undertake  both  county  and  haroniaL 
duties.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  would  prevent  frequent 
contests,  and  that  aa  a.  coiisiderubic  part  of  county  business 
could  be  transacted  at  a  few  continuous  meetings  held  twice  &i 
year,  the  guardians  of  the  union  would  find  no  difticulty  in 
doing  it^  white  provision  could  be  made  for  the  appointment  of 
small  permanent  coimnittcc3  with  legal  powers  lor  managing 
details.  Others  arc  in  favour  of  the  election  of  representatives 
distinct  from  the  poor-law  guardians.     It  has  been  argued  that 
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by  the  existence  of  two  bodies,  one  devoted  to  poor-law  and 
the  otbec  to  count)' administnttion,  both  tbcsc  services  would  be 
secured  a  vigiUiU^uid.iKrlups  a  jealous  attcDtion,  which  would 
save  them  from  excessive  economy.  The  general  feeting  and 
the  balance  of  expediency  apjjcais  to  be  on  the  side  of  sqwrate 
but  interdependent  organisation. '  If  the  county  board  exercises 
any  control  or  influence  over  union  matters,  if  only  poor  rates 
ate  collected  by  its  ofTtcials,  the  unioa  will  require  some  re- 
prescnution  at  iu  deliberatioos.  Indeed,  without  representa- 
tives of  all  the  bodies  of  which  it  Is  the  head,  it  can  hardly 
atuin  the  gcncntl  experience  and  influence  i^ich  it  ought  to 
1)0«C8S.  Tiie  towns  whkli  contribute  to  the  grand  jury  cess 
have  already  made  formally  a  demand  or  represenlation  on 
the  county  boards  of  the  future,  and  from  the  answer  giwn 
them  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  it  is  evident  their  claim  will  be 
favourably  considered.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested — 
indeed  it  virtually  formed  part  of  the  Govemmcnt  Bill  of 
]879— tlmt  the  representation  of  the  cesapaycrs  at  the  county 
board  should  consist  of  deputies  front  the  baronial  sesskwis. 
This  would  prevent  two  series  of  popular  elections  for  county 
purposes,  and  would  also  probably  fill  the  superior  body  with 
men  experienced  in  [he  managcracnl  of  minor  areas.  But  taken 
by  itself,  it  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
f'aluablc  class.  Men  o(  vridc  experience  are  not  likely  lo 
seek  fw  to  be  offered  seats  at  baronial  asacniblies,  transacting 
business  of  routine  and  detail,  and  their  absence  front  Uic 
elected  representatives  of  llic  ctss|Kiyors  at  llio  ^rcal  assembly 
of  the  county  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  iis  prestige  .ind  general 
influence.  If  the  system  of  deputation  from  the  baronial 
issemblics  is  adopted,  it  will  be  advisable  lo  supplement  it 
by  reserving  scats  for  members  elected  by  the  county  at  InigC' 

It  is  admitted  that  every  cesspayer  should  liave  a  vote 
for  county  board  and  baronial  elections,  and  as  the  sole 
business  of  these  as.s«niblies  -will  be  the  levying  and  disburse- 
ment of  rates  on  property,  there  is  good  reason  for  adopting 
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the  plural  vote.  The  ballot  will  no  dou1>t  be  ap[)lied.  Trisli 
landlords  have  generally  opposed  that  system ;  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  r-egarded  by  its  old  enemies  as  a  j^rotectlon  for 
themselves  and  their  supporters,  and  viewed  in  this  light  some 
of  its  faults  have  disappeared.  The  electoral  divisions  being 
now  coterminous  with  [he  county,  there  can  be  little  dJfficuUy 
in  carrying  on  all  rural  elections  for  local  purposes  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  the  same  machinery  and  ofiicials,  an  arrange- 
ment which  will  concentrate  the  interest  of  the  constituencies, 
and  save  time  and  expense.  It  would  appear  on  the  whole  that 
a  liigh  degree  of  unit)-  of  admininlriilion  can  be  obtained,  and 
a  eatislactory  system  of  representation  devised,  without  any 
sudden  or  complete  revolution  of  e^tisting  areas. 

The  division  of  the  incidence  of  county  cess  between  owner 
and  occupier  will  be  generally  admitted  to  be  inevitable  if  the 
former  obtains  special  representation,  or  if  the  plural  vote  ia 
adopted.  It  has  been  Tccommeuded  as  to  municipalities  by 
the  committee  on  the  local  government  of  Irish  towns,  to  whose 
report  reference  will  be  hereafter  made,  and  the  chief  reasons 
on  which  the  recommendation  is  based  apply  with  equal  force 
to  county  cess.  It  is  sometimes  sai<l  that  as  in  any  case  the 
rates  come  ultimately  out  of  the  owner's  rent,  the  occupier 
giiflers  nothing  by  bearing  the  entire  burden  in  the  first  in- 
stance. This  is  a  daiigerons  argument  (or  the  landlord, 
because  it  involves  Llic  admission  that  the  burden  ought, 
in  the  oature  of  things,  to  fall  on  him.  Besides,  it  cuts 
both  ways.  It  h  etiuaily  valid  in  support  of  a  suggestion 
that  the  owner  should  bear  halt,  or  even  the  entire,  in 
the  first  instance.  If  it  b  tnie  that  he  has  to  pny  in  the 
end,  he  cannot  lose  much  by  paying  at  an  carlior  stage.  The 
theory  Taata  on  the  suppot^ition  that  in  fixing  the  rent  the 
landlord  has  made  ceruin  deductions  from  the  full  inUiDSic 
annual  value  of  the  land  in  reaped  of  the  rates  and  cess. which 
the  occupier  will  have  to  pay.  But  he  has  nut  made,  uoi  was  it 
in  his  power  to  calcuUle,  wh«n  fixing  the  rent,  any  al>atem«nl 
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in  respect  of  ihe  new  and  ever-growing  charges  of  our  prescDt 
local  expenditure.  Consequently,  all  sudden  increases  musd 
under  the  present  system,  fail  on  the  tenant  exclusively,  a  resole 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  theoiy  that  the  entire  burden  falls 
on  the  rent. 

Three  points  remain  to  be  menlioned  wHli  regard  to 
county  government.  i.  As  the  county  board  will  contain 
a  full  representation  of  all  interests,  it  would  seem  that 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any  assembly  like  the  ses- 
sions for  the  county  at  large.  The  work  now  done  twice, 
first  by  the  tounty-at-large  sessions,  and  then  by  the  grand 
jury,  will  be  eflicienlly  performed  by  the  county  board.  ».  The 
Umaiic  asjlums  ouj-ht  to  be  placed  under  government 
nominiited  by  the  county  board.  This  could  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  special  control  which  is  very  pro|>eTly 
maintained  by  the  central  authority  over  these  institutions. 
3.  If  there  is  to  be  any  ap]>eal  from  the  county  board,  it  is 
much  safer  that  it  should  He  10  the  I^cal  Government  Board, 
or  the  Board  of  Works,  according  to  the-  nature  of  tiie  subject- 
matter,  tliau  to  a  judge  of  assize,  because  (he  central  authorities 
UK  specially  fitted  by  their  existing  duties  to  deal  with 
questions  of  public  expenditure  and  local  policy,  n  task  for 
which  the  legal  mind  receives  no  special  training. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  transfci  to  the  county  boards  the 
power  now  exercised  by  Parliament  with  regard  to  private  Bills. 
The  jurisdiction  involves  the  right  of  interference  with  privntc 
^property,  and  Parliament  is  likely  to  hesitate  before  abandoning 
ItOgcthcr  the  control  of  so  dangerous  a  prerogative.  Many 
Bills  affect  two  or  more  counties,  and,  therefore,  if  the  county 
autlioritywerc  entrusted  with  thcconsidoralion  of  such  matters, 
it  would  be  necessary  either  to  bring  those  jtrojects  befoi* 
scleral  boards — a  course  which  would  lead  to  endlesK  complica- 
tion, risk,  and  expense — or  to  constitute  some  centra!  tribunal 
delegated  from  various  i:ounties.  Until  the  new  county  board 
j'steni  is  organised,  until  it  is  seen  what  eletnents  the  ballot 
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will  introduce  into  its  composition,  and  until  its  character  and 
its  capncity  for  ordinar)'  business  are  fully  tested,  it  is  useless 
lo  discuss  its  fitncs,^  for  undertaking  in  any  form  llie  delicate 
duties  of  private  Bill  legislation. 

One  of  tlie  most  interesting  contests  relating  to  local 
institutions  in  the  last  Parliament,  was  tfie  attempt  to  extend 
the  ballot  to  poor-l.nw  elertions,  a  reform  which  is  perhaps 
c\-cn  more  desirable  Ln  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  open 
voting  paper  sj'stcm  gives  every  opportunity  for  dictating  to 
Turnl  vWcis.  Very  possibly  the  candidate  suggested  or  forced 
on  the  elector  is  as  good  as  any  selection  the  latter  might 
spontaneously  make.  But  the  dictation  has  generally  heen 
Hiificred  by  iJie  Icnant  nt  the  hands  of  his  landlord,  or  oi 
an  officious  bailiff  abusing  tlie  landlord's  autlioritj',  and  it  is 
one  of  those  petty  assertions  of  ascendency  which  serve  lo 
exisiJerale  the  rate]nying  classes,  and  diminish  their  inleiest 
in  the  concerns  of  the  union,  On  grounds  much  higher  than 
any  connected  with  local  administration,  it  is  desirable  Ihnt 
every  temptation  to  the  use  of  such  influence  by  Irish  landlords 
should  be  removed. 

The  advocates  of  union  rating  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
rcfomis  which  have  lliiown  the  majority  of  indoor  paupers  on 
the  union  at  large.  Distinct  from,  and  perhaps  stronger  than, 
the  arguments  furnished  by  the  analogy  of  England,  there  is  a 
hra-td  reason  for  applyinjj  the  union  rate  to  the  support  of 
workhouse  inmates  founded  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Irish  labourer,  and  the  necessity,  now  generally  admitted,  of 
giving  him  a  home  at  or  ne:sr  the  scene  of  his  industry.  Divi- 
sional Tatit;^,  as  lias  been  liftid,  drove  the  agricultural  labourer 
inlo  the  Uiwns,  ami  il  still  holds  out  inducements  to  land- 
lords and  temint:i  to  refuse  him  a  house  in  the  country, 
and  to  leave  him  in  the  urban  or  village  electoral  di>isioii, 
upon  which,  in  consequence  of  long  residence,  he  is  charge- 
able If  he  becomes  an  inmate  of  tlie  wurkhou.se.  liut  if 
union   rating    be  adopted,  one  clius  of  cases  wiU    require 
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exceptional  trealmcnt.  There  arc  certain  large  towns  con- 
taining a  poor  populalion  which  has  imiuigrated  from  a  radius 
of  twenty  or  five-and-lwcnty  miles;  they  are  weighed  down 
by  a  hciivj-  poor  nte,  and  no  doiibl  they  would  be  greatly  re- 
lieved by  spreading  it  over  the  surrounding  rural  divisions  com- 
prised in  th«  union.  But  theite  divisions,  maiiy  of  which  are 
populous  from  their  proamity  to  the  town,  are  already  heavily 
burdened  ;  and  while  it  is  fair  to  make  ihem  contribute  to  some 
extent  to  the  support  of  the  urba.n  poor,  it  would  be  ruinous 
and  unjust  cu  impose  on  tliem  the  entire  of  the  burden  trans- 
ferred from  the  town  by  union  rating.  To  meet  the  justice  of 
such  casesj  provision  should  be  made  for  helping  unions  con- 
taining towns  such  as  have  been  described,  by  a  small  rate  in 
aid  levied  on  districts  outside  the  union  which  have  contributed 
in  past  times  to  swell  the  population  of  the  towns  by  tlic 
eviclion  of  labourers  and  cottiers. 

The  principle  of  Irish  poor-law  legislation  has  been  to  lay 
down  in  the  statute  hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  the  classes  en- 
titled to  relief  and  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  obtainable. 
We  have  seen  this  in  the  original  exclusion  of  outdoor  relief, 
in  the  Gregory  clause  denying  relief  to  certain  classes,  and  in 
the  remnants  of  that  clause  which  later  legislation  has  HjaFcd. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  virtually  unrestricted  by  statute,  and  has  mde  discretionajy 
powers  as  to  classes  and  conditions.  Besides,  English  guardians 
have  a  power  to  relieve  by  giving  employment,  which  forms  no 
part  of  the  Irish  system. 

The  cry  of  equal  and  similar  laws  for  both  counbies  has 
always  a  certain  charm.  On  the  subject  of  relic-fit  appears  to 
be  taken  up  at  both  tides  of  the  Channel,  and  a  vision  of  har- 
mony arises,  to  be  rudely  disiielled  by  the  discovery  that  wc  are 
still  at  cross  puri>oscs — that  some  Irishmen  wish  their  poor 
laws  to  be  assimilated  to  those  of  England,  while  many  ex- 
perienced Englishmen  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  system 
iti  their  own  country.     There  are,  indeed,  two  schools  of  poor- 
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law  reform.  One,  frightened  Ijy  the  extent  of  outdoor  relief 
in  England  and  the  growth  of  its  abuse  in  Ireland,  would  not 
object  to  Kee  the  legal  restrictions  affecting  Ireland  maintained, 
and  some  analogous  policy  adopted  in  England ;  others  insist 
that  the  Irish  system  shotild  be  assimiialcd  to  the  English,  and 
th*t  the  Irish  commissioners  and  guardians  should  be  entrusted 
with  certain  discretionary  powers  with  respect  to  the  giving  of 
relief.  Under  existing  regulations,  outdoor  relief  is  permitted 
in  England  and  refused  in  Ireland  in  the  following  cases 
amongst  others : — 

I,  In  the  case  of  a  widow,  for  six  months  after  her  hus- 
band's death. 

9.  In  the  case  of  widows  left  with  one  child.  Two  children 
are  necessary  to  entitle  a  widow  in  Ireland  to  relief  outside 
the  workhouse. 

%.  In.  the  case  of  the  children  of  imprisoned  persons. 

4.  In  tlie  case  of  the  wves  and  children  of  men  in  the 
military  or  naval  services. 

5.  In  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  person  needing  relief  on 
account  of  the  infirmity  from  sickness  or  accidect  of  a  member 
of  his  or  her  famUy. 

6.  Moreover,  in  certain  English  unions  outdoor  relief  is 
still  allowed  for  able-bodied  persons,  although  the  workhouse 
is  not  full. 

If  outdoor  relief  is  toletahle  under  any  circumstances,  it 
seems  hard  to  refuse  it  absolutely,  and  to  deny  llie  central 
authority  the  power  of  permitting  it  at  their  discretion  id  the 
five  first  caseK.  The  system,  no  doubt,  invites  unlimited  abuse ; 
it  is  demoralising  to  the  community  and  the  individual.  But  it 
could  not  be  grossly  abused  in  those  inatancL-s,  and  surely  no- 
thing coo  be  so  demorali&iog,  nothing  so  ciilculated  to  tuiu 
persons  suffering  temporary  destitution  from  no  fault  of  their 
own  into  permanent  paupers,  as  to  break  up  their  homes 
and  drive  them  into  the  workhouse  because  a  husband  has 
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died,  \Kxa  impriMMicd,  is  serving  bis  countiy,  or  hss  fallen 
sick.  The  sixth  cose  stands  on  a  different  footing.  Yet  its 
existence  only  Temind.i  us  of  the  iliiys  when  all  over  England 
outdoor  relief  was  given  practically  without  rcstTaint  to 
flblc-bfidicd  persons,  and  the  present  restriction  of  the  custom 
to  a  limited  number  of  unions  shows  that  the  central  authority 
is  not  unetiual  to  the  task  of  reducing  the  sysicm  within  nai- 
rtjwer  boiirids.  It  is  not  denied  thai  outdoor  relief  has  been 
to  sninc  extent  abused  in  Irclam).  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  late  distress  should  have  introduc^id  it  in  districts  where  it 
was  previously  unknown.  That  did  not  constitute  an  abuse. 
But  the  Kignific:im  fact  is,  that  before  iKe  distress  it  was  not 
unusud  to  find  two  neighbouring  unions,  perfectly  »milar  in 
aH  the  conditions  afiecting  poverty,  in  one  of  which  outdoor 
relief  was  practically  a  dead  letter,  while  in  the  other  it  formed 
A  heavy  and  always  increasing  burden.  Its  absence  from  the 
former  could  always  be  traced  to  the  vigilance  of  a  few,  or 
perhapa  one,  of  the  guardians ;  its  presence  in  the  latter  to 
trivial  hct;innings,  which  gradually,  and  without  any  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  expnnded  into  a  sysicm. 
Such  contrasts  show  that  outdoor  relief  is  in  many  pfirts  of 
Ireland  a  faclilioua  necessity.  If  one  union  dispenses  with  it 
without  inflicting  hardship  on  the  poor^  and  if  another,  under 
precisely  similar  rircnmstance,  gives  it  freely,  an  ahuse  exists, 
and  some  remedy  is  necessary.  But  the  iron  rule  of  the  Irish 
statute  fixing  the  cases  in  which  boards  may  and  may  not  give 
such  relief,  prevents  ihc  possibility  of  correction  as  long  as  the 
guardians  remain  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  although  it  may 
be  clear,  ftom  the  past  history  of  tiie  union  and  the  condition 
of  its  neighbours,  that  outdoor  relief  on  a  large  scale  is  simple 
waste.  'I'he  statutory  ruka  which  aome  (cforiuers  desire  to  ace 
mainuiined  and  extended  in  Ireland,  often  defeat  ihcir  own 
oltject.  They  deprive  the  Irish  I^ca!  Government  IJo.ird  of  all 
inllucnce  in  certain  classes  ul"  cases  with  refcreutc  to  which  the 
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English  Board  has  complete  power  to  regulate  the  |>riaci[>lcs 
of  relief  according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  iha 
necessities  ol  time  and  place. 

The  discrctioiiarj'  powers  of  llie  English  Board  were  used 
with  excellent  rcsiilta  during  the  coilon  famine,  a,nd  on  other 
occasions  of  distress  when  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
give  relief  without  ihem  ;  but  in  Ireland  cacli  aucccssivL-  wave 
of  distress  proved  conclusively  lliat  the  statutory  reslriclioiis  of 
the  Irish  system  were  inconsislent  with  adequate  relief.     If  they 
had  been  maintained,  the  people  would  havt  died  of  famine  by 
tlie  score.    The  admission  of  outdoor  relief  in  1847,  and  the 
p.irtial  removal  of  restrictions  on  it  in  1863,  were  confessions 
of  the  inexpediency  of  the  policy  of  absolute  restriction.     But 
the  fti  II  proof  came  during  ihe  Lite  distress.     The  executive  was 
then  coiiQpeUcd  to  authorise  measures  unwarranted  at  the  time 
by  law,  and  to  come  before  Parliament  for  a  ratification.     It 
was  found  netessiry  to  give  the  Local  Government  Hoard  for 
the  moment  unusnd  powers  for  the  relief  of  the  destiiti  tc.   What 
harm  would  be  done  by  giving  it  permanent  discretionary  powers 
for  the  rcgidation  of  relief?     If  the  commissioners  posjicssed 
them,  tliey  would  be  always  ready  to  deal  with  every  degree  of 
increased  or  diminished  distress,    li  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  diacietian  could  be  used  not  only  to  meet  Kruwiug  destitution 
by  modified  reffulations,  but  also  to  curtail  or  forbid  in  ordinary 
times  whole  classes  of  cxpemliture,  over  which,  tmder  a  hard 
and  fast  system,  the  Local  Go  vernnient  Board  nowha.s  no  control. 
If  English  unions  sufler  from  excessive  outdoor  rdicf  and  from 
other  abuses,  it  is  not  through  the  discretionary  power  of 
the   Local    tJovernment    Hoard,    under    which    considerable 
retrenchments  have  been  eflected,  but  through  the  inheriled 
abuses  of  the  Knglish  poor-law  system  and  the  traditions  of  the 
classes  whidi  seek  relict    These  reasons  appear  bo  recommend 
efjually  the  proposed  extension  to  Irish  boards  of  the  powers 
enjoyed  by  English  guardians  of  relieving  by  employment  in 
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certain  cases.  Such  pawen:  are  liaUc  to  grave  misaippltcatioii, 
and  in  the  interest  or  the  ratepayers  ihcir  exercise  requires  to 
be  controlled  by  the  central  authority-.  If  tlicy  have  teen 
ticnicd  to  hiiih  guardians,  it  is  probably  because  the  Irish 
system  has  not  given  the  Ixical  Government  Board  the  means 
wliich  exist  under  the  English  s^tem  of  preventing  abuses. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  apply'to  the  entire  Dublin  nittro- 
politan  police  district,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  city,  the 
principle  of  the  English  Metropolitan  Poor  I-'untl.  Numbers 
of  the  richest  cilizL-iis  live  outside  the  cily  |)ro|jer,  and  escajie 
their  full  share  of  the  hunlcn  of  relief.  Neither  diey  nor  the 
townships  enriched  i>y  their  rcaidences  can  justly  object  to 
the  proposal. 

A  Bill  to  ensure  the  notificncion  of  infectious  diseases  to  the 
snnitary  authority,  w.-is  introduced  in  tSSi,  and  for  the  tiinc 
successfully  opposed.  Tlie  ojiposition,  which  took  the  form  of 
an  ingenious  use  of  the  rules  of  Uic  House,  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  the  Bcrupulosily  of  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  fearful  of  paining  sensitive  piitieniK  by  the  disclosure 
of  their  maladies  to  the  constituted  authority.  It  is  not  likely 
that  sucli  feelings,  however  honourable,  will  be  allowed  to 
withstand  a  proposal  so  useful  for  the  prevention  of  zymotic 
diseases.  If  the  better  classes  of  IreL^nd  are  not  prepared  to 
make  a  trivial  sacrifice  for  the  extirpation  of  diseases  which 
cause  forty  pet  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  I>ublin,  it  is  worse  ibaii 
idle  for  them  to  strike  attitudes  of  virtuous  indignation  and 
frown  at  the  poor  for  their  neglect  of  sanitary  laws. 

Cleigjinen  are  permitted  to  hold  seats  at  boards  of 
guardians  in  England,  but  not  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  on  what  principle  thi-i  difference  between  iJie  two 
systems  can  be  maintained.  Much  of  the  business  transacted 
by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  is  akin  to  the  ordinnry  duties  of  a 
clergjinan  among  the  destitute;  It  is  quite  tnie  that  the  clergy 
exercise  great  inlluencc  as  exponents  of  popular  opiaioa     But 
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those  who  consider  their  influence  in  imperial  or  local  politics 
exccssi\e  ought  to  be  the  first  to  ■desire  to  see  them  brought 
into  responsible  and   represe illative  assemblies.     As   long  aa 
a  clergyman  b  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  representation, 
h«  speaks,  as  it  were,  by  virtue  of  his  oftice,  and  derives  much 
weight  in  secular  mailers  from  its  authority.     Wtien  he  takes 
his  seat  in  an  elected  body,  his  opinion  ntust  become  a  matter 
of  free   but   decent  controversy.       He    is   nssiiraed  lo   bring 
cniighlcnment,  prudence,  and  a  severe  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility to  the  formation  of  his  o]iini«n«,  to  their  puHif"  utterance, 
and  to  the  disch.irgc  of  puWJc  dutits.     If  a  clergyman  happens 
to  be  dlelicient  in  any  of  these  qualities,  an  independent  and 
orderly  assembly,  in  which  he   will  meet  candid  criticism,   is 
probably  the    least  dangerous    public    arena    in  which    his 
deficiencies  could  be  exhibited.     These  considerations  ought 
to  have  weight  with  minds  which  are  hnunted  by  the  ghost  of 
clerical  influence,  and  seek  to  lay  it  by  exclusion   from  con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Irish  municipal  affairs  formed  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate 
or  inqauy  during   ihe  late   Parliament.      The  contest   began 
by  a   Bill  in  1S74  for  the  reduction   of  the  qualification   for 
the  municipal  franchise  in  corporate  towns  from  the  occupation 
of  premises  valued  at  ^10  to  the  occupation  of  any  premises 
lated  to  the  relief  ot  the  poor  in  the  name  of  the  occupier. 
This  attempt  to  assimilate  Trisli  to  English  institutions  wa.f 
defeated.    It  led  to  counter-proposals  from  Irish  Conservatives, 
and  in  1876,  after  renewed  fighting,  the  Government  mis  glad 
to  send  the  conflicting  parties  iiiVBiiiirs  lo  eKamine  in  committee 
the   whole  question  of  "  the  local   government  and  taxation 
of    Irish  towns."     This  committee    sat  for  three  sessions ; 
procured    the  issue  of  one  commission,  which  visited  and 
examined  the  municipalities,  and  of  another,  which  inquired 
into  the  question  of  the  extension  of  municipiil   boundaries; 
led  to  the  publication,  by  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board, 
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of  a  masterly  ex|)ositian  of  the  whole  ■^sbetn  of  Irish  local 
iremmcnl  and  taxation;*  and  fiiully  Tcporicd  in  July,  1S7S. 
Its  prindpal  recommendations  deserve  to  be  nolicetJ,  because 
ftomc  of  Ihem  siijjgesl  icforms  upon  the  necessity  of  which 
bU  parties  are  agreed,  and  ut)iL-is  ]jre!ieiit  distinctly  tlie  main 
lues  Hi  to  town  government. 
No  one  will  contest  the  suggestion  that  the  fiscal  powers 
of  the  grand  jury  in  counties  of  cities  and  towns  should  in  all 
rases  be  IraJisfcrred  tu  the  Town  Coimcil.     The  simultaneous 
action  of  two  fiscal  bodies  can  only  load  to  complication  and 
cxi>cnse.     If  this  recommendation  be  adopted,  the  fusion   of 
the  rural  portion  of  the  county  of  ibe  city  with  the  suirounding 
county  win  probably  follow.      Another  suggesiion  has  been 
nlready  adopted  by  the  provisions  of  the  Tublic  Health  Act 
alrea^dy  noticed,  enabling  urban  sanitary  districts  to  obtain  from 
the  Local  Government  Hoard  the  right  to  exercise  grand  jury 
powers  within  their   towns  in  relation   to  streets,  roadc,  ajid 
bridges.     The  recommendation  llLit  all  candidates  for  ofKccs 
of  importance  should  be  required  to  produce  a  Civil  ScH'icc 
certificate    is    excellent,    not  only  with  a  view  lo  securirj; 
intelligent  administration,  but  because  it  is  desirable  to  give 
every  possible  indirect  stimulus  to  education  in  the  absence  of 
compulsion.     No  one  will  dissent  from  the  proposal  to  rei>eal 
the  Mmiicipal  Act  of  1828,  to  get  rid  as   far  as  jjosslhle  of 
special  Acts  JCfiulating   particular    towns,    to    briilji    all    the 
noncorporate  towns  under  the  statute  of  1854,  to  introduce 
into  that  statute  such  conditions  as  general  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary,  and  to  enable  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  supplement  it  by  provisional  order  whenever  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  municipality  require  additional 
powers  or  regulations.      Nor  will   the    proposed  refusal  of 
independent  municipal  government,  under  the  Act  of  1854,  to 

•  Prcpnrcd  by  Mr.  W.  O'lirieii,  Uien  one  of  llic  Locnt  Govwmnen!  in- 
««».  now  a  iiictiil]«t  of  tlie  filMiis  Boon!. 
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towns  with  a  popukrion  und«x  3,000,  be  much  contesled, 
although  wh«n  counly  govemmcnt  is  properly  constituted  it 
may  be  foiind  possible  to  provide  small  towns  with  local 
management,  supplenienfary  to  hut  dependent  on  the  county 
board.  An  important  topic  is  suggested  by  the  recommen- 
dation chat  no  new  township  should  be  constituted  within  two 
miles  of  an  existing  municipality,  unless  the  latter  has  refused 
it  admission.  Had  such  a  rule  been  in  force  for  some  lime 
past,  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred  ivith  reference  to  ihc 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Dublin  would  not 
have  arisen.  Suburbs  have  grown  up  around  the  city,  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  inhabited  by  Dublin  merchants 
and  professional  men,  and  by  families  who  have  come  from 
the  county  to  enjoy  the  advantages  without  sharing  the 
burdens  cf  the  metropolis.  Each  of  these  suburbs  bos  its 
municipality,  contributing  nothing  to  the  general  taxation 
of  Dublin  save  under  one  or  two  special  Acts  referring  to 
a  particular  work  of  general  utility.  The  effect  of  this  eva- 
sion of  city  rates  by  a  district  which  is  really  a  part  of 
the  city  is  to  burden  trade  with  an  undue  share  of  local 
taxation,  and  to  prevent  works  of  necessity  to  city  and  suburbs 
being  carried  out,  because  the  former  naturally  declines  to 
undertake  the  entire  tost  of  enterprises  beneficiiil  to  both. 
The  late  boundary  commission  has  expressed  its  sense  of 
the  urgency  of  this  question  by  anticipating  its  general  report 
by  a  special  report  recommending  the  extension  of  the 
metropolitan  boundaries.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
project  can  be  promoted  by  a  private  Bill ;  but  apart  from  the 
expense  and  lisks  of  proceedings  before  committees,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  if  the  preamble  were  declared  proved,  the 
measure  would  lead  to  persistent  opposition  at  subsequent 
stages  in  the  House,  preceded,  like  most  discussions  on 
private  Bills  of  late  years,  by  a  systematic  canvass  of  members 
in  the  lobby,  xvhich  precludes  the  possibility  of  full  and  fair 
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consideration.  The  subject  is  of  sufficient  tni|)OTtance  and 
difficully  to  require  a  public  Bill,  promoled  by  llie  Govern- 
ment, which  alone  can  carry  this  reform  without  great 
difficulty. 

Passing  to  bronder  questions,  the  cotnmitlee  unanimously  1 
approved  of  the  division  of  municipal  rates  between  oiimcr  and 
occupier.  With  many  this  suggestion  w-aa  conditional  on  a 
division  of  teprescnuiion  between  the  two  classes,  which  was 
eventually  tecomraended  by  a  majority.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  the  division  of  rates  gives  the  owntr  a  right  lo  a 
distinct  voicf,  either  by  vote  at  the  municipal  elections  or 
by  repiescntation.  But  admitting  tliat  Llic  owner  deserves 
recognition  in  some  form,  the  division  of  the  Council  into 
two  classes,  one  elected  by  owners,  the  other  by  occupiets, 
would  be  a  very  serious  change,  involving  a  departure  from 
the  great  principle  of  municipal  reform,  (hat  residence  in 
the  locality  and  the  local  kn&wlcdge  secured  by  residence, 
Ghould  he  a  condition  to  the  exercise  of  municipal  rights. 
Again,  it  would  make  a  new  line  of  deoiaroition  between 
owner  and  occupier,  and  the  fewer  5\ich  lines  exist  in  Ireland 
the  sooner  existing  divisions  will  disappesr.  But  the  owner 
has  hitherto  virtually  monopolised  the  entire  administration  of 
county  a'&iE's,  and  the  expenditure  of  rates  paid  by  the 
occupier.  Has  the  privilege  strengthened  his  position?  Is  ii 
not  iiotorigus  that  the  grand  jury  system  has  been  a  cause  of 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  cess-payer,  and  contributed, 
indirectly  but  powerfully,  to  the  force  of  the  ntlnck  on  his 
position  as  a  landlord?  Is  separate  leprcwntalion  necessary 
ip  the  interests  of  property?  If  rales  be  divided,  for  e\'ery 
pound  belonging  lo  the  owner  and  misspent  by  ihc  ofciipicr. 
the  latter  mast  squander  a  pound  of  hi<!  own  money.  If  the 
owner  requires  protection,  it  can  be  amply  secured  by  means 
less  revolutionary  and  invidious  than  seiiarate  represcnUlion. 
If  resident  owners  were  given  the  franchise,  Ihe  class  would 
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acquire  fresh  influence  without  violating  the  principles  which 
were  applied  to  both  islands  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Acl3, 
and  which  the  coinmiuee  proposed  to  abrogate  in  Ireln.nd.  The 
enlargement  of  the  constituencies  by  a  reduction  of  the 
franchise  woiiM  give  the  more  enlightened  classes  a  better 
chance  of  election  than  they  have  at  preaent.  When  a  ward 
has  only  forty  or  fifty  votera,  as  often  occurs,  the  canvass 
becomes  a  matter  of  petty  intrigues.  If  the  constituency  were 
broad  and  popular,  such  practices  would  be  impossible,  and 
although  at  Hrst  some  random  elections  might  be  made,  the 
cry  of  retrenchment  and  good  administration  would  soon 
become  the  watchword,  and  secure  a  creditable  Council.  The 
commiltee  advocated  a  franchise  fixed  at  a  jC4  valuation,  the 
lowest  at  present  carrying  immediate  liability  on  the  part  ol 
the  occupier  to  rWcs.  But  as  a  jC4  valuation  generally  means 
a  ^6  rent,  the  proposed  extension  would  not  give  Irish  towns 
a  broad  municipal  franchise.  One  of  the  principal  arguments 
of  the  report  in  favour  of  a  £it  valuation  franchise,  was  that 
it  would  make  the  Parliamentary  and  muaicipal  franchises 
identical,  and  save  expense  in  registration.  But  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  parUamentary  frandiise,  now  standing  at  ;^4 
valuation,  is  about  to  be  made  accessible,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  all  householders,  antl  the  argument  founded  on  the 
proposed  cconoray  will  hold  for  ti  corresponding  extension  of 
tile  municipal  franchise. 

It  would  be  begging  an  important  question  to  assume  on 
the  one  hand  that  certain  services  should  be  maintained  by  the 
local  ratepayer  exclusively,  or  on  the  other  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  defray  thcni  out  of  iinperinl  laxatioa  Writers 
who  complain  of  the  cost  of  Ireland  in  the  Exchequer,  have 
firom  time  to  time  claimed  credit  for  all  the  items  in  the  follow, 
ing  statement  as  contrihutions  by  the  taxpayer  in  ^d  of  Irish 
rales.  A  brief  examination  will  show  that  many  of  thctn 
stand  in  a  different  position. 
T  a 
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Statuiknt   of    -mt  Ex?KKDrn]KK   dokikc  tS79  fko»  Impkriai 

TAXATIOK    VfOS   CERTAIH  SERVICES   IN   IRELARD. 

1.  Workhouse  wliooh        jfftCoo 

B.  Poor-law  medical  oScen         73iioo 

3.  HAlfofsskricaof  vucioatioiiofliccK Hi^SO 

4.  Graluilouii  mpply  of  lympli       1,300 

5.  Grant  in  aid  cif  in:vliilrnnncc  of  piuper  hinatics 

in  asj'luiiu       i,.        ,,.  £9,09$ 

(.  Dublin  huspilaJs 'Si^SO 

7.  Cmuity  infiniiarics         ...        ...        )>o69 

8.  Local  goveramenl  .tiiijilon       6>300 

9.  Inspeclioti  oftunstic  tuyluTiK 3>(xi8 

10.  Inspection  of  fish  eric*    ...         ...         ...         ...  ^j^S3 

11.  luapection  ofptisonj      9iS36 

12.  Convict  and  ocdinuty  pmon  cstnbtishtntnis  ...  Ij8^l2$ 
ij.  Induslrinl  schools  ami  ixformaloriiM 83,906 

14.  Law  cesifianil  pra^cutiuns      ...         £6,531 

15.  Dublin  ro«lrc>poIi(^n  police       'SStOt^ 

tfi.  Royal  Irisli  cvmUbdauy  1,097,192 

17.  Notionnl  education        571.296 

A  Baunly  in  lieu  of  rales  on  £ov«inment  propnty  46,83; 

]9.  Mi^C'ellnncaua  services 4,052 
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The  first  seven  items  deal  ■with  services  under  local  tnanoge* 
meni,  and  generally  considered  within  llie  province  of  local 
government  and  taxation.  They  absorh  ;^i96,g64.  Nos.  8  to 
II  deal  wiih  duties  whidi  arc  distinctly  imperial  and  indepen- 
dent of  local  authorities  and  local  funds,  because  they  invol>-e 
the  control  hy  the  Imperial  Government  of  local  and  imperial 
services.  Theyamountlo^3i,697.  The  iwelflh  ilem.^i^it.iis, 
covers  a  source  of  expenditure  lately  transferred  from  local  to 
imperial  funds.  The  thirtccnlh,  for  industrial,  schools  and 
reformatories,  is  of  Lite  origin  nnd  of  mixed  character.  Being 
.-umcd  at  llie  prevention  of  crime  by  restraint,  it  savours  ot 
wnat,  since  the  transfer  of  prisons,  may  l»e  regarded  a.s  imperial. 
As  it  gives  relief  in  most  cases  to  destitute  children,  and  contri- 
butes directly  to  diminish  pauperism,  it  has  a  cerUiin  local  aspect 
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The  next  four  items,  Uw  costs  and  administration,  police  and 
education,  involve  an  im|>erial  expenditure  larger  in  jiroiioriion 
to  the  funds  icontributed  frutn  Ioc.a.1  souilcs  tiian  the  imperial 
contribtiUon  to  an  analogou  s  grniip  of  English  or  Scotcli  i5ervicc3. 
They  amount  to  ^1,81)3,026.  Th-c  eighteenth  item,  ^4'6,S25, 
for  toiinty  in  lieu  of  rates  on  Government  property,  is  of  unques- 
tionable justice,  and  is  rather  a  debt  partially  paid  than  a  relief 
given  lo  local  rates.  It  would  be  a  hardship  on  the  ordinary 
ratepayers  of  a  particular  locality  that  land  within  iheir  disliinl 
taken  l>y  the  Imperial  Government  for  general  administrative 
purposes  should  be  exempt,  and  that  its  share  of  the  local 
burdens  should  be  completely  thrown  on  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  classes  of  items  to  which  it  is  complained  that  Treland 
does  not  contribute  as  large  an  amount  from  local  sources  as 
England  and  Scotland,  are  subject  to  considerations  which 
deserve  attention.  Ii  will  be  found  with  respect  to  some  ol 
them  that  it  is  for  rca-sons  aiising  out  of  the  general  liistory  of 
the  country  that  the  imperial  taxpayer  pays  30  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  charge.  It  ia  admitted  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  not  at  present  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  ungracious, 
it  would  aggravate  feelings  which  every  friend  of  peace  vrould 
wish  to  see  extinguished,  to  call  on  the  local  ratepayer  to  con- 
Itibute  very  largely  lo  certain  services  which  are  sometimes 
called  into  action  under  circumstances  irritating  to  large  ma.<isc3 
of  the  people.  The  law  of  the  land  is  not  looked  up  to  in  Ire- 
land with  the  veneration  it  receives  in  England.  This  does  not 
mean  that  its  ordinary  provisions  arc  habitually  or  recklessly 
violated.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  of  ordinary  crime  is  low. 
But  the  law  is  administered  by  .successive  Governments,  which 
have  to  contend  with  great  difficulties — arising  from  circum- 
stances outside  the  scope  of  this  essay — and  which  have  obtained 
little  sympathy  from  the  people.  It  is  wise,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  administer  the  criminal  law  without  the  additional 
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derocat  of  heavy  com  to  the  locality,  'llie  day  is  not  dtstutt 
when  the  offences  wliich  form  the  balk  of  an  Irish  calendar  will 
vanish  with  the  causes  which  stiaiulaic  them,  and  which  are 
fitadtialljr  dtuppeaiiog.  Law  chaises  and  proiieciitioRs  will 
then  cost  little,  and  Ireland  wiU  {My  her  full  share  of  i 
ihem. 

Again^  in  Ireland  the  constabulary  forces,  which  in  England 
are  maintained  princiiully  by  the  locality,  arc  to  a  lar^  extent 
kept  up  by  imptriial  funds.  The  Dublin  metropolitan  police 
force  is,  as  we  have  seen,  lai^eiy  subsidised  by  the  Tteasuiy. 
The  constabulary  is  mainUuned  at  its  [jrcsent  strength  for 
purposes  which  are  not  local,  but  imperial.  One-third  of  the 
force  would  be  enough  to  do  ihc  duties  for  which  the  locality 
pays  in  England,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  not  required 
to  prevent  or  detect  larcenies  and  violation  of  the  Licensing 
Acts,  Nit  to  maintain  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  Imperial  Government  requires  a 
strong  force,  armed  and  disciplined  for  military  purposes,  not 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  administering  local  institutions 
or  preventing  ordinary  crimes,  but  for  reasons  which  lie  partly 
in  the  relations  of  the  t«ro  islands  considered  as  members  oi 
the  Empire,  and  partly  in  antagonism  of  class,  with  which  th« 
central  Government  alone  can  deal. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  share  contributed  by 
Ireland  to  the  imperial  revenue  more  than  covers  the  nominal 
imperial  expenditure  in  the  island,  and  the  Treasury  is  consoled 
with  the  assurance  that  when  the  necessity  for  a  military  police 
shall  have  ceased,  the  imperial  taxes  to  be  paid  by  Ireland  will 
ofTer  more  direct  relief  to  the  taxpayer  of  England  and  Scot- 
luid-  The  Irish  provincial  cities  mn.int!iin  a  proportion  of  the 
constabulary  doing  certain  civil  duties  within  iheir  boundaries. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Government  has  in  return  as  compiclc  a  control  over  the 
whole  force  as  over  the  standing  army.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  Irishmen  of  the  justice  or  expediency  of  certain 
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duties  performed  by  the  force,  it  is  apprebended  that  few  men 
of  popular  sympalliies  would  at  tlie  present  momenl  advocate 
ihe  transfer  of  the  management  of  Ihc  r-onstabulary  to  the  local 
mngistracy,  in  accordance  nith  tlie  EnglisN  practice.  The 
main  function  of  the  central  government  of  Irelind  is  to  step 
in  b'Ptween  races  and  classes  of  dilfcrent  origin,  hostile  tradi- 
tions, and  antipathies  not  yet  exiincL  These  .antigonesms  arc 
the  alpha  and  otnega  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  While  they  exist 
the  spirit  of  local  government  will  never  be  fully  developec 
and,  above  all,  there  will  be  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  the 
control  of  local  forces  out  of  the  hands  of  both  contending 
parties.  It  is  ptctty  certain  that  a:  constabLlary  under  the 
control  of  the  magistrates,  or  of  any  popular  body,  would  often 
find  itself  in  delicate  and  critical  positions.  On  the  other 
lund,  the  solndon  of  grave  questions  will  before  long 
diminish  the  necessity  for  a  large  force;  and  the  growth  of 
a  sound  and  vigorous  public  opinion,  produced  by  the  rapid 
spread  of  education  among  the  middle  class,  will  create  a 
jiower  capable  of  mediating  between  adverse  factions.  The 
middle  class  is  at  present  weak  and  apathetic  from  past 
niisgovemment,  and  from  an  education  which  has  hccii 
defective  in  quantity  and  quality.  But  nolwithslanding  its 
weakness  it  is  the  best  hope  of  Ireland.  It  is  beginning  lo 
acquire  courage,  beginning  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  act  for 
itself.  It  will  soon  emerge  from  its  present  condition,  It  will 
moderate  the  pretensions  of  the  section  which  clings  to  the 
tr-iditions  of  ^iscendency,  and  hmit  within  reasonable  bounds 
the  aspirations  of  the  people.  It  will  then  be  a  salutary  power 
for  reconciliation  with  the  empire  and  for  the  growth  of 
local  and  national  instiliitions,     At  present, 

Jncci  ingeris  ]itlur«  Iruncut 
Avqlsnnuiuc  fauraeris  enfut  ct  sine  nciinitit  corpnc 

No  debate  on  primary  education  in  Ireland  takes  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  without  a  reference  to  the  comparatively 
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smtll  conUibution  provided  for  that  service  from  local  sources. 
The  figures  for  the  school  >e*r  1879  are  as  follow : — 

Coxrsintri'ioMs  in  Support  of  tub  National  Syspbm  op  Editcatioh 

COE  TlIK  VCAII    tXDING  31ST  MaRCH,  iSSOi 

fram  ImpcTi.il  Tiiaiion  :^  j£ 

Sdaricfi  tuid  itllonninns  .  .  430, ;26 

Hooks  «c 1.908 

Rc4i1l^  fen         13S.S62 

Froin  Local  toantx ;—  £ 

SchiMlfMS           88,494 

Fnxn  conlrilmlory  umon«          ...  IS.805 

EndowmenI*  uA  lalncnpttoiw  ...  3h7^3 

Total      


•I 


^£571.396 


£6<i7.S$i 


L. 


Apart  from  certain  general  considerations  affecting  Irish 
taxation — which  will  be  dealt  with  imnnctliatelj'— there  arc 
'dircum» lances  in  the  history  of  the  system  of  national  education  ^^ 
which  go  a  long  way  to  Recount  for  the  existing  proportions  of  ^M 
imperial  and  local  ronlribulioni     A  iliscus^iion  of  the  merits  of 
the  aystciu  would  be  uut  of  pbce  here,  hut  it  a  well-known  that 
for  many  ytan  It  wa»  regarded  with  active  hosiility,  and  up  toa 
later  period  with  distrust,  by  the  Roman  Catholi.:  and  Protestant 
Chureihes,  of  which  the  former  guided  ihc  maiaest,  and  the  latter         i 
contained  the  wealth  of  the  countr>-.     Even  at  lliis  day  it  is  ^M 
accepted  itnder  protest,  and  the  model  or  superior  primary  ^^ 
flchoola,  as  well  .i.s  the  dcparUueni  for  training  teacher^  ore  con- 
demned rorniftllybythe  Roman  Catholic  ckrgy.    Teachers  pre- 
pared at  the  central  training  establishment  are  denied  employ- 
ment in  most  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  severe  religious 
pcnahie-s  fn.ll  on  parents  who  send  llicir  children  to  the  model 
schools.    Roman  Catholics  support  large  voluntary  schools  out 
of  t>ieir  private  resources  all  over  the  country',  and  there  is  no 
tloubt  thm  if  the  few  remaining  causes  of  dislilce  towards  the4 
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National  system  were  removed,  many  of  the  voluntary  schools 
woiild  be  brouglu  under  it,  and  loai!  conlrihiitions  would  flow 
nn:itc  freely  to  ihc  Slnlc  s>-sleni.  Anollicr  re^isoii  for  llic  pre- 
ponderance ofllic  iiiii>criul  burden  is  [bat  the  control  ol  the 
system  is  divided  between  a  central  nutliorily  and  local 
managers,  who  aie  iniiependent  of  Inral  indiienre.  We  have 
ccn  ihe  [looriaw  giunlians  as  a  body  refuse  to  imimsv  nitcs 
^for  iht  salaries  of  National  teachers,  aril  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal  will  not  dis- 
appear until  the  population  benefited  by  the  school  is  given 
some  inodesl  influence  in  its  government.  Besides,  it  IS 
popularly  charged  against  the  system  that  it  was  originally 
shaped  with  the  view  of  extin>atinK  national  sentiments  from 
the  minds  of  the  children,  a.nd  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
Ihe  effect  of  sttch  a  suspicion  on  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
although  no  one  ventures  to  suggest  or  can  surest  any 
reason  for  imputing  the  intention  to  the  present  edminis- 
tmtors, 

It  remains  to  aay  somelhinK  of  the  general  causes  which  apart 
from  the  circumstances  of  particular  branches  of  adminisit.ition 
tend  to  make  the  proportion  contributed  by  Ireland  to  certain 
local  servicea  relatively  smaller  than  that  contributed  by  Eng- 
land. Ireland  is  not  as  rich  as  Enj^land.  She  could  not,  if  left 
to  herself,  afford  to  maintain  local  inslitutinns  on  the  expensive 
scale  which  England  has  made  the  standard  for  the  three  king- 
doms. An  Irish  county  may  be  ns  fertile  as  an  Kngliah  shire, 
but,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  di.'icussed  here,  it  is  not  so 
well  cultivated,  and  a  great  part  of  the  income  of  its  proprietors 
instead  of  fructifying  at  home  goes  to  increase  the  ratepayjng 
powers  of  attractive  cities  beyond  the  sea.  Its  revenue  is  not 
buoyetl  up  by  the  rich  towns  of  the  smaller  class  whicli  contri- 
bute in  some  fonn  to  the  rates  of  an  English  county.  Such 
towns  require  for  their  maintenance  an  opulent  residi^nt  gentry  or 
manufactures,  and  neither  advantage  exists  in  Ireland.  Again, 
lake  the  Irish  towng  with  a  distinct  munidpal  organisation — 
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can  they  be  expacted  to  possess  the  ratepaj-ing  capacity  of 
limilir  places  in  England?  They  have  (vx,  often  no  manufac- 
tures, and  a  Lu^c  leclundunt  pupulation  for  which  ii  h  impos- 
sible to  find  icgular  cmplij>inent.  Their  principal  snurce  of 
wealth  is  a  retail  trade  oirried  on  «-iih  the  farmers  and  small 
proprietors  of  the  surrounding  districL  A  bad  harvest,  or  any 
circumstance  which  diminUhes  the  jwttj'  margin  of  incx>ine 
upon  which  saving  tenants  and  encumbered  landlords  make 
their  ordinary  purchases,  any  reverse  however  slight,  will  bring 
the  burden  of  such  a  communiry  to  a  point  at  which  an  cxpati' 
sion  of  raies  is  simply  impossible.  Another  drcumsiance 
affecting  the  amount  of  local  contributions  to  certain  services 
arises  from  what  may  well  be  called  the  religious  difficidty.  The 
taxing  aulhority  is  sometimes — in  the  ca^e,  for  instance:,  of  the 
grand  jury — virtually  of  one  religious  persuasion.  If  the  local 
institiuion  which  seeks  nssistance  from  the  rates  be  under  llw 
management  of  members  of  another  creed,  a  trace  of  the  old 
spirit  wilt  reappear,  and  the  dole  will  sometimes  be  cut  down  to 
the  lowest  account,  occasionally  refuged  altogether.  This  b 
too  often  the  case  with  regard  to  indasiiial  schools  under  de- 
nominatiotial  management  in  certain  counties  where  the  higher 
classes  are  of  one  creed  and  the  people  of  another.  'ITie  crea- 
tion of  elective  county  boards  wtU  put  an  end  to  llttj,  and 
secure  the  Treasury  the  co-operation  in  the  support  of  those 
useful  institutions  whicli  it  must  be  admitted  is  now  to  a  large 
extent  withheld- 

There  is  a  broad  consideration  which  with  some  minds 
would  go  far  to  excuse  Ireland  for  the  modesty  of  its 
local  contributions  to  some  branches  of  the  administration. 
In  addition  to  rates  imposed  directly  by  law  or  under  statu- 
tory powers,  the  great  body  of  Irishmen  pay  a  heavy  rate  from 
which  most  Englishmen  are  free,  and  whicit,  while  it  has  no 
legal  claim,  carries  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  conscience  of 
tlic  people-  The  Church  of  the  majority  in  England  is  richly 
endowed,  and  costs  the  worshipper  nothing.     The  Church  of 
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the  majorify  in  Ireland  has  no  property,  and  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  subscriptions,  which  are  in  one  sense  voluntary,  but 
in  another,  and  to  the  body  of  the  people  a  higher  sense,  obli- 
gatory. If  the  revenues  of  the  Enghsh  Church  were  appro- 
priated to  secular  uses,  and  if  the  English  people  chose  to 
Mistain  ,1  numerous  and  well-appointed  hierarchy  and  clergy  by 
yearly  payments  out  of  their  private  resources,  the  process 
would,  no  doubt,  have  an  excellent  effect  on  their  relljjion  and 
inoraU.  but  it  would  not  improve  their  capacity  or  tiste  for 
contributing  to  legal  rates. 

The  ecclesiastical  charge  is  considerabie.  The  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  Ronoan  Catholic  Church  rlo  not  receive 
large  revenues  like  the  dignitaries  of  the  late  Established 
Church,  or  the  prelates  and  abb^s  of  Catholic  France 
before  the  Revolution.  But  apart  from  members  of  re- 
ligious orderH,  male  and  female,  who  are  in  many  instances 
supported  to  some  extent  by  ihe  offerings  of  the  people,  there 
arc  iS  bishops  and  about  2,700  members  of  the  secular  or 
parochial  clergy  who  are  maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Again,  the  disendowment  of  the  Protestant  Church,  although  it 
has  left  that  body  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  has  im- 
posed new  and  heavy  burdens  on  Protestants.  Fin,illy,  Irish 
Catholics  have  spent  large  sums  in  replacing  the  chapels  in 
which  they  commenced  to  worship  as  soon  as  Catholic  worship 
was  permitted  with  siructtires  not  perhaps  afi  elegant  as  the 
churches  of  their  ancestors,  but  decent  and  orten  costiy.  They 
have  added  many  convents  and  monasteries.  TTie  work  of 
reconstruction  cannot  be  far  from  completion  ;  it  has  been  aa 
expensive  process,  and,  added  to  other  charges,  left  little 
margin  for  the  expansion  of  local  taxation. 

The  cry  of  the  ratepayer  against  existing  burdens  grows 
louder  every  day  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere.  New  sources  of 
expense  have  arisen,  old  services  are  carried  out  more  efficiently, 
xjilaries  and  materials  are  more  costly.  The  demand  for  relief 
lakes  two  forms  :■ — i.  New  and  increased  grants  fix>ni  impe 
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sources  in  aid  of  local  taxxtion.  3.  'Vhe  impaiUion  of  rates 
on  varimi-t  kind*:  of  property  now  exempt.  Tlie  oK"ners  of 
rateable  |>ropeny  iuc  itdiiiiiiet!  10  be  oiiiitled  lo  a  large  measure 
of  relief.  The  dil^culty  in  liavr  to  give  it.  Giants  in  aid  have 
hitherto  been  the  ]ianace:i;  they  are  very  popular,  arvd  will 
tontimic  to  be  so  until  a  substitute  is  found  Then  it  will  be 
admitied  by  those  who  me  now  most  dainoruiis  for  thcin,  that 
some  local  authoiilies  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
regard  fundii  given  by  Parliament  /or  local  purposes  very 
much  as  careless  housewives  do  the  water  supply.  In 
spite  of  Government  supervision,  imperial  contribucious  ore 
freely  spent.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  on  men's 
minds  that  the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  that  it  comes  not 
from  their  own  purses  and  those  of  their  neighbours,  but  from 
some  fairy  godmother.  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  admitting  the 
necessity  of  relief  for  the  ratepayer,  has  put  the  case 
against  the  system  of  grants  in  aid  very  r.lcarly.  In  the  first 
plaee,  "these  grants  encourage  evtravagancc ;  in  the  second 
place,  they  promote  centralisation:  and  in  the  third  place,  they 
sap  the  principle  of  local  govemraenl  by  depriving  it  of  one  of 
the  nicans  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions."*  It  might  be 
added  that  they  sap  the  i>rinciple  of  imperial  government  by 
cre.iting  a  fund  for  purcha5ing  the  favour  of  constituencies. 
The  system  is  not  likely  to  be  expanded  by  either  political 
party.  Grants  in  aid  arc  pleasant  things  to  advocate,  and  even 
to  promise,  hut  those  statesmen  who  have  hitherto  given  them 
most  profusely  must  see  that  the  additions  to  imperial  burdens 
made  by  their  bounty  are  too  subsumlia!  not  to  awaken  the 
apprehensions  of  the  country. 

The  second  alteniaiive — the  rating,  in  some  form,  of 
property  which  is  now  exempt — -is  llie  probable  solution 
of  the  question.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  occasion  of  using 
the  words  .tbove  quoted,  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of 
^solving  it  without    a  thorough    consideration  of    the  entire 

■  Speech  at  LeecU,  October,  1881,  ill  TTi-na. 


subject  of  local  goveraatcmt.  Meariitmf,  x  itnt|Miu1  m*it«  Ity 
Mr.  Raihbonc,  M.P.,  whose  name  rnmcs  wci)[hl  on  titli  nml 
kindred  suhjccis,  dcserecs  considcnuion.  He  liiw  iiiimriitril 
that  the  income  tax,  having  bctn  fim  amcmlrtl  l<y  •  eitHItt 
equitaMe  ihntemenUi,  .thould  be  abandoned  in  Itiiii^  <>(  |iu«ii«  M 
a  resource  for  imperial  cxjicndituro,  nnil  n|>|>fr>|iiUt9d|  Willi 
ftuch  other  taxes  or  poiuons  of  tuxci  ai  mny  lir  ni'<  ixtHiiry,  In  n 
bud^t  (or  aiding  local  expenditure,  lo  Ih-  l>iiiii)ilit  Imwiud 
annually  in  the  House  of  Commonii.  tie  |i<>lnl«  nuh  llinl  lit*) 
amount  thus  derived  might  he  a|tplinl  wilhniil  nun  It  ilitii||i-)  iil 
abase  to  classes  of  exjienditure  uver  nhii  ti  (tit<  ii>niiiil  Hn>«"Mi 
HKnt  could  exercise  careM  siipcrvltion.  Th*  |prit|iiiMl  i  Altilnt 
be  very  vdic  of  the  mark,  bccauM  if  aid  niiiM  niiiii-  fitnti  |thi 
-ptny  now  exempt,  as  is  genenlly  iidinllird,  ll  itiit*l  ti>wiKi> 
iuelf  substantially  into  an  inraine  lU.  ll  l|niil(  Iw  I'liiilV-Mi'il 
that  the  i>ros|M!Cl  of  a  second  and  illallin  t  inxiim  inaitinuo 
of  war,  which  appears  to  be  iiivdlvrd  In  lln  |<iii|Hit>il,  In  tiiMlVl 
hard  on  a  generation  whi<:)i  haj  seen  ltii>  hiMit  iif  niti)  llM|s|)lt  1)1 
(he  kind.    It  i«  ronsoHng  to  think  lliiil  llt<'  dt<t«n1  >>'    '  '  >'     ''   "I 

ditionto  tJie  list  of  taxes  mijjhl  |iou|)i|f  |ih>vriU  am 

and  itseles3C»ni[iuign5.byhnnKi>i({(liti  tn*!  n|  Mrti  t\%-'-  ii 

before  the  initids  of  the  (leophr       Ilitl  It'f  i"  m '  ->  .ndl 

suggests  this  reflection.     In  onh-r  to  »"  ■  ■      ■  »«  'h* 

use  of  imjierial  contriluitinni  Wiry  nniil  Ih-  iiimhoi  >it 

measures  calculated  to  iitrpn|{lhiin  (hv  i»iili>it  nuiii- >  '—  i>i.\t 
promote  centralisation.  Niiw,  ttit*  MrtiDuiit  tttii  rniltlnl  Ih  tK» 
hands  of  Ihc  rcntriit  i!riiAihi>rii|ii|   lh<-  liiitir   i  '  '  " 

the  local  niHhority  will  have  tor  iirrtilnn  liil  fi'!'    '  • 

adding  to  the  list  of  burden*  wlil<  h  ibt  lini  fkll  •«ilitMt*ly  *w 
the  Iof:tility. 

It  h  submitted  that  itnlil  tlie  [UlfiMyitii  ot  fl»'h  tM. 
whether  they  pay  on  landu,  or  Incom*  d«»tvvi1  ftom  luwliww  or 
any  other  source,  feel  themwlvc*  Individiiftlly  lnleie«t«)  In  the 
projrer  administration  of  lo^al  fsiirndiiinc,  thr  jLitt  »l;UHlnrd  of 
economy  will  not  be  reached,  nnr  will  thp  Important  elas»e^, 
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DOW  virtually  exemjit  from  direct  local  rates,  feci  on  interest  Id 
local  administrAtton.  If  the  income  tax,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  to 
be  made  available  for  local  (lurposcs,  every  one  who  pays  it 
ought  to  be  made  to  feel  thai  the  .tmount  of  his  cotitrtbution 
depends  on  ])ropcr  management  by  his  local  refaescntativcs.  It 
might  be  possjbk  for  each  locality  to  present  to  the  inland  re- 
venue aulhorities  n  statement  showing  the  amount  required  in  the 
form  of  income  tax  in  addition  lo  the  rates  [layablc  from  other 
sources.  The  sum  could  then  be  apportioned  on  the  incomes 
assessable  in  the  disnict.  If  this  were  done,  every  owner  ol 
property  now  exempted  would  feel  the  burden  of  local  expendi- 
ture, and  take  an  active  interest  in  its  management.  Without 
some  machinery  calculated  to  bring  the  matter  home  to 
men's  minds,  ii  is  feared  that  no  imaginable  system  will  be 
free  from  the  gravest  evils  of  the  grants  in  aid.  It  is 
oident  that  no  suggestion  of  this  kind  could  be  carried 
out  without  great  inconvenience,  until  the  whole  system  of 
local  government  is  simplified  and  brought  into  harmonious 
action. 

It  has  been  said  that  local  government  is  a  school  for  higher 
duties,  From  whatever  sLindpoint  Ireland  is  regarded,  il  is 
desirable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  her  own  interest  and  in 
that  of  the  empire,  to  afford  her  ihb  education.  No  i»arty  is 
sati^lied  with  her  condition.  The  supporters  of  the  prcsctit 
order  lament  that  she  does  not  enter  inlo  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  Home  Rnler  desires  to  entnist  her  with  the  regula- 
tion of  her  domcitic  nflairs  and  the  supervision  of  her  domestic 
institutions.  If  ever  there  was  a  community  which  required  the 
teachings  of  local  self-government,  the  practical  everyday  routine 
.and  rciiponsibitity  of  local  adrainislciliun  and  management,  it  is 
the  Ireland  of  to-day.  From  such  experiences  she  will  learn 
what  is  and  what  is  not  truly  vahL,aMc  in  the  domain  of  national 
government  By  the  same  discipline  she  will  be  gradually 
taught  the  true  limits  and  the  value  of  constitutional  actiou,  a 
vigilant  regard  foe  the  rights  of  property  and  persons,  a  due 


appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  refonos  obstinately  resisted  or 
violemly  carried  out. 

The  tumultuoLs  history  of  the  last  eighty  years  has  not  done 
inufli  to  teach  her  these  lessons.  The  era.  will  no  doubt  be  a 
useful  study  to  future  hislori3.ns,  but  it  has  not  been  a  good 
school  for  the  Irish  pcoijJc.  It  will  illustrate  to  calm  and  impar- 
tial minds  luany  political  truths,  but  the  country  which  has  been 
the  chief  clement  of  its  hitter  conflicts  cannot  be  expected  to 
review  it  in  the  spirit  of  *  philosophic  historian  or  to  draw 
much  wisdom  from  its  events.  It  has  left  more  to  be  un. 
learned  than  to  be  learned ;  and  as  children  who  have  been 
taught  under  a  bad  system  of  education  arc  advised  to  forget 
their  old  lessons  and  begin  again  with  the  rudiments,  so 
perhaps  Ireland  will  lay  the  best  foundation  for  the 
future,  by  being  permitted  to  learn  at  the  school  of  loca] 
government,  in  which  the  freest  nations  ha\e  Wen  Iminec! 
10  utiderstand  and  respect  free  instil luions.  She  has  already 
municipal  self-government  Its  basis  is  not  so  broad  as  that 
of  English  municipalities.  The  more  H  i.*  widened,  tbe 
greater  the  number  of  Irishmen  it  hrjngs  into  constitutiomil ' 
action,  the  better  it  will  serve  ilie  cause  of  loyally  and  content 
in  the  long  run.  But  her  population  and  her  national  life  arc  in 
Ihe  main  rural,  and  she  will  never  enjoy  the  vital  essence  of 
local  government  until  .she  ha.';  a  thoroughly  representative 
system  of  county  aduMnistration. 
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?ART  I.— IXTROtJUCTORV. 

These  subjects  Kave  not  received  so  niucli  attention  in  Scot- 
land as  they  have  in  England.  Various  branches  of  ihcai 
have  frequenlly  been  discussed  in  diflftirent  parts  of  Scotland, 
in  lowii^  as  well  as  in  rural  districts,  but  llie  general  queslions 
of  Local  Government  and  Taxation  have  not  hitherto  occui)ictI 
a  very  jiroinincnt  place  either  on  political  or  municipal  plat- 
forms north  of  the  Tweed.  Frequenlly,  however,  nt  political 
nnd  other  meetings  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  present 
constitution  of  paiochial,  district,  and  county  boards  in  Scot- 
land, while  the  unequal  incidence  of  taxation,  national  as  well 
as  local,  but  chietly  the  latter,  is  on  many  occo^iotls  made 
matter  of  complaint  'ITie  question  of  "itclicf  from  Local 
Taxation,"  for  instance,  has  not  as  yet  been  ranked  among  the 
main  remedies  for  agricultural  depression  in  Scotland  ;  nor  has 
it  occupied  a  leading  place  among  the  subjects  which  urgently 
call  for  legislative  redress.  It  h  generally  admitted  that  in 
Local  Government  and  Taxation  reform  is  required,  but  hitherto 
several  questions  in  the  estimation  of  Scotch  [leople  have 
been  allowed  priority,  so  (i^t  as  agitation  throughout  the  ccuntrj- 
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ts  concerned.  Compenfi-ilion  for  tenant  farmeis'  unexhausted 
improvements,  ihc  cxicnsbn  of  the  francTiise  in  counties,  the 
abolition  of  hypothec,  &c.,  have  in  the  past  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  many  people  in  Scotland  more  eagerly  than  have  Local 
Government  and  Taxation.  Be  thai  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Scotchmen  are  indifferent  as  regards  the  important 
tnatters  embraced  by  the  subject  of  this  essay,  far  from  it : 
indeed,  the  interest  manifested  lias  grown  considerably  of  late, 
though  much  less  has  been  heard  of  it  than  has  been  the  case 
m  England. 

It  is  true  that  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  has  for  many  years  been 
keenly  discussed.  Most  people  admit  that  it  needs  ameod- 
meat,  but  opinion  differs  somewhat  as  to  how  it  could  b<  most 
satisfaclorily  ret'omied.  There  have  been  frequent  attempts  at 
remedial  legislation,  but  httle  actual  progiCBs  has  been  made 
except  in  maturing  ihe  public  mind.  Conflicting  interests 
throughoui  the  country  impeded  reform  here  as  in  other 
branches  of  the  great  questions  under  consideration.  The 
complexity  of  the  subject,  its  manysidedness,  and  the  diversity 
of  the  Jnteresis  vitally  concerned,  doubtless  retirded  the 
sohilion  of  the  question.  Many  people  preferred  to  deal  with 
simpler  and  less  complicated  mailers.  But  the  more  difficult 
problems  have  to  be  faced,  and  the  opinion  gains  ground  daily, 
that  Government  cannot  very  much  longer  avoid  compre- 
liensive  reform  not  only  of  the  composition  of  what  are  known 
as  Local  or  County  Boards,  but  aUo  of  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion, national  as  well  as  local.  That  feeling,  no  doubt,  induced 
the  Cobdcn  Club  to  inslitutu  the  inquiry  of  which  this  essay 
forms  a  parL  I  may  mention  that  I  accepted  the  Club's  invita- 
tion with  some  he^Mtion,  on  account  of  the  intricacy  and 
vastncss  of  the  snbjccls.  To  the  difficult  task,  howeii-er,  I 
eventaally  resolved  to  set  myself,  not  in  the  belief  that  I  could 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  elucidation  of  the  many  knotty 
points  that  appear  before  the  Local  Govcrnmcnl  and  Taxation 
reformer,  but  in  the  hope  that  some  useful  hints  might  be 
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gathered  from  the  results  of  no  inconsiderable  experience  both 
of  town  and  count)'  afliiir*.  A  series  of  queries  calculated 
to  elicit  desired  infomiaiion  was  issued  to  representative  men, 
indudijig  landowners,  land  agents,  tenant  farmers,  lioiise 
proprietors,  householders,  inspectors  of  poor,  &c.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  rephes,  together  with  the  writer's  own  experience 
observation,  and  opinions,  will  be  gathered  from  whil  follows. 


COUMTV  ORGANISATIONS. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  above,  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  history  and  composition  of  the  different  Boards  of 
Management  which  partake  of  the  chancier  of  local  as  dJS* 
tingiLi^hed  from  national.  Some  remarks  also  on  the  origin 
and  rise  of  the  various  taxes  may  be  serviceable,  or  at  least 
mterestiog.  Taking  first  the  counties,  the  chief  boards  there, 
though  not  the  most  widely  representative  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  community,  are  composed  of  what  are  known  as 
ConiniiBsioners  of  Supply.  They  are  open  to  the  ownet  or  tlie 
husband  of  an  owner  of  lands  and  heritages  of  the  yearly 
value  of  ^100  and  upwards,  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  proprietor, 
whose  rental  is  jCa°°  P^'  annum  or  over,  and  to  the  factor  or 
land  agent  on  an  estate  of  ^800  yearly  value,  but  the  agent 
only  acts  in  the  absence  of  ihe  proprietor.  The  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  in  his  absence  the  sheriff-subslilute,  liag  a  seat  at 
the  Board,  so  have  the  magistrates  of  Royal  Burghs,  but  i» 
Police  B\irghs  only  the  senior  magistrate  is  ex-offido  a  Com- 
miasioner  of  SuppJy.  The  Commissioners  appoint  a  chairman 
.innually,  who  is  termed  the  "Convener  of  the  County."  One 
statutory  meeting  is  held  every  year,  generally  about  the  end  of 
April,  and  in  most  counties  an  autumn  meeting  is  held,  while 
more  meetings  can  be  and  are  held  as  the  Commissioners  may 
determine.  Like  those  of  some  other  Boards,  the  duties  of 
Commissioners  of  .Supply  have  changed  considerably  diirmg  the 
last  hundred  years.  At  one  time  the  Commbsioners  collected 
national  revenue,  including  Customs  and  Excise.  IVhcn  the 
z  3 
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Land  Tax  wis  made  perpetual  in  179S,  they  were  charged  with 
ihc  loying  of  it  Latterly  they  have  hnd.  in  addition  to  the 
I^ad  Tax,  to  levy  asstH&metit  for  genera)  county  purjJOKcs. 
With  ilic  management  of  the  County  Police  thc>'  are  also 
enlrusled :  further,  they  dispose  of  appeals  under  the  Valuation 
of  I^nds  and  Heritages  Act.  In  most  of  the  thiny-lhree 
counties  in  Scotland  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
qualified  to  act  ns  Cotnmisijioners,  chiefly  eldest  sons,  wlm, 
nevertheless,  have  not  had  their  names  enroHed  with  the  Clerk 
of  Supply,  consequently  they  arc  not  cligihle  to  act  or  vote. 
Excepting  the  recently  constituted  County  Road  Trustees,  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply  are  the  only  Dxporatc  body  that 
have  the  power  of  levying  county  rates. 

The  Commissioners  of  Supply  have  charge  of  the  Militift 
organisation  in  Scotland,  first  established  by  the  Act  43  Geo. 
IIL  c.  91.  By  a  subsequent  Act  in  iSj4,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  were  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of 
MititiA  stores  aud  accoutrements.  For  these  purposes  a  stnall 
annual  assessment  is  levied  on  lands  and  heritages  as  per 
county  valuation  roll.  This  roU,  it  may  he  stated,  is  made  up 
by  the  Clerk  of  Supply,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Comniissioncrs, 
and  is  paid  out  of  ihc  county  rates.  Of  county  officials  there 
arc  aUo  a  treasurer,  collector  and  auditor.  Tlie  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  is  the  representative  of  the  Crowr 
for  miliary  purposes.  He  is  usiially  a  nobleman  or  gentlcmnn 
possessing  considerable  territorial  influence,  and  holds  the 
sppoinlnicnt  from  the  Crown  for  life,  unless  he  grossly  mis- 
conducts himself.  He  has  the  liberty,  vi-ith  tlie  Crown's 
sanction,  of  appointing  Deputy- Lieutenants,  who,  bowever, 
have  nothing  lo  do  with  Local  or  County  Government.  The 
Lord- Lieutenant  has  abo  the  nomination  of  gentlemen  who 
act  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  he  performs  the  duties  of 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  which  arc  not  onerous.  In  the 
Militia  Act,  .(2  Geo.  III.,  the  ofHce  of  Lord  Lieutenant  was  first 
created  in  Scotland.    No  property  qualification  is  requisite  for  a 
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Justice  of  Peace.  Personal  attaitmenls,  moral  character,  and 
social  sLaius  arti  generaUy  the  recommetidalions;  occasionally  it 
b  hinted  that  political  ieaninga  have  something  to  do  with  the 
selections.  The  Justices  hold  a  com  mission  from  the  Crown. 
They  get  no  salary.  Prior  to  the  Ground  Game  Act  of  18S0, 
Justices  tried  cases  under  the  Poachiag  Prevention  Acts. 
Owing  to  complaints,  however,  that  the  same  parties  raijght  thus 
be  both  instigators  of  the  prosecution  and  judges  thereof,  all 
game  cases  were  by  that  Acl  transferred,  rightly  enough,  to  the 
Sheriff  Courts,  The  Justices  still  try  cases  of  petty  assault 
and  breacli  of  the  peace,  and  take  affidavits,  sign  warrants,  &c. 
Assisted  by  nautical  assessors,  Justices  in  Scotland  hold  courts 
of  enquiry  into  shipping  disasters.  They  also  have  control  of 
the  Liceasing  system  in  the  counties.  Before  them  ail  oSences 
against  the  Public-house  Licenses  Acts  are  tried-  The  Justices 
divide  the  county  into  dislrieis  suitable  for  the  granting  of 
licenses  and  other  county  and  local  work  devolving  on  them. 
What  arc  recognised  as  Quarter  Sessions  of  all  the  Justices  of 
the  county  ate  held  periodically,  to  which  there  is  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  district  Justices'  decisions.  The  Quarter 
Sessions  form  Uie  local  authority  under  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act,  t8j3.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county 
appointed  by  the  Crown  acts  as  a  sort  of  legal  adviser  to  the 
Justices,  and  he  may  appoint  deputies,  being,  however,  respon- 
sible for  their  actions.  The  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  was 
introduced  from  England  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 

An  important  element  of  county  organisation  and  judicial 
ndniinistraiion  is  the  ofiice  of  sherifiT  The  sheriiT  principal  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  must  be  a  practising  advocate  or 
sheriff  substitute  of  not  !ei:s  than  three  years'  st-inding.  There 
is  not  a  sherilT  principal  for  every  county  in  Scotland.  Some 
of  the  smaller  counties,  or  those  lying  conveniently  into  one 
another,  have  been  united  so  frir  as  the  shciift's  jurisdiction  is, 
concerned  The  sheriff  principal  is  a  salaried  official,  but  doc 
not  require  to  reside  in  his  cotmiy  or  district.     Cenerally,  in 
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fact,  the  oiBc«s  of  sheriff  i»uicipal  in  Scotland  arc  filled  by 
gentlemeQ  who  live  in  Edinburgh,  and  practise  at  the  bar  of 
the  Court  of  Session.     The  uiiioc  of  certain  counticK,  such  ss 
Aberdeen  and  Kincardine,  into  one  sheriffdom,  was  effected  bj- 
(he  SheiifTi  Court  Act.  1870.     The  sheriff  must  hold  three  or 
four  sittings  annually  in  the  county.     The  chief  part  of  thdr 
work,  however,  or  at  least  the  pan  that  is  taken  most  noti^'e  of, 
is   the  hearing  of  appeals  from  tlie  decisions  of  the    sheriff 
substitute.      One  or  more  surh  substitutes  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  selected  from    practising  advocates    of  not  less 
than    five  years'  standing,  are  resident   in  every  sheriffdom. 
They  are  salaried  officials,  and  really  do  the  work  that  falls  to 
the  Sheriffs  Court,     Often  the  sherilT  subsliuite  is,  in  respect  of 
legal  knowledge  and   other  ailainmcnt^,    quite   equal    to   tfic^^ 
sheriflT  principal,  and  the  absurdity  as  well  as  injustice  of  allow-^l 
ing  an  appeal  to  the  latler,  b  keenly  felt  by  many  intfUigent  ^^ 
Scotchmen.     The  resident  sheriff  in  in  the  better  position  of, 
the  two  to  give  a  sound  decision.      Before  him  the  evidence 
taken,  .and  he  has  the  great  ad^'antagc  of  seeing  the  n-itncs3ei,!j 
and  judging  of  their  credibility  from  their  .ippearancc  and  de- 
meanour.    The  double  sberiSship  is  rot  jxipular  in  Scotland 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  its  abolition,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Edinburgh  Parliament  House  is  powerful  in  the 
British   Parliament.     Around  the  Edinburgh  bar  most  of  th< 
sherilfs  principnl  have  seats.     They,  of  course,  do  not  want  the' 
abolition,  and  hitherto  the  legal  fraternity  have  proved  nil  loo 
heavy  opponents  in  numfrous  instances.    So  long  as  the  charge 
of  Scotch  business  in  Parlianicnl  is  in  ihu  hands  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  there  is  less  chance  of  the  abtises  of  the  double 
sheriffship    being    removed      If  a  Scotch  minister  were  ap- 
pointed with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Scotch  people  would 
hare  more  chance  of  obtaining    the   desired    Sheriff  Court 
reform,  which  embraces  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  sherilT 
principal,  and  in  many  instances,  if  not,  indeed,  generally,  the 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  men  who  discharge  the  duties  of 
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the  bench — the  resident  sheriflTs,  technically  termed  sheriffs  sub- 
stitute. In  the  last  session  of  ParliamenC  Lord  Rosebery  was 
appointed  Under-Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home  Department, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  H'as  to  be  charged  with  specJnl 
attention  to  Scotch  btisiness— to  act  as  a  sort  of  Scotch  Secretary 
of  State,  ill  short.  This  has  been  welcomed  in  Scotland  as  a  step 
in  the  proper  direction,  but  a  Scotch  minister  is  required.  The 
position  of  the  sheriff  substitute,  was  materially  improved  by  the 
Sheriff  Court  Act,  1877,  giving  him  permanency  of  office  so 
long  as  he  is  able  to  discharge  his  duties  and  conducts 
himself  properly.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Court  is 
varied  and  extensive,  including  criminal  and  civil  cises,  ex- 
cepting only  those  involving  the  most  serious  offences,  and  the 
heavier  financial  sums,  which  go  direct  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  and  the  Court  of  Session.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  extending  considerably  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Courts,  in  ihe  matter  of  civil  cases  at 
least.  It  is  believed  that  that  would  tend  lo  lessen  the  cost 
of  litigation.  Fewer  cases  would  in  nil  probability  then  go 
to  the  Supreme  Courts  in  Edinburgh,  and  accordingly  the  pro- 
posal does  not  find  favour  in  iegal  circles  at  the  Scotch  head* 
quarters. 

Sheriffs  in  Scotland  have  many  and  varied  duties  to  dis- 
charge of  an  administrative  nature.  Besides  being  statutory 
judges  under  the  Regislralion  of  Voters,  the  Police,  Lunacy, 
Education,  and  Public  Health  Acts,  the  sheriffs  have  the 
arrangements  entrusted  lo  them  for  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  have  seats,  fx-<'ffi<io,  at  nearly  aU  the  boards 
formed  under  Ihe  Acts  already  mentioned.  The  prosecutor  in 
the  Sheriff  Courts  is  the  i>rocurator-fiscal,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  sheriff  principal  with  the  approval  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and  has  to  investigate,  in  addition  to  criminal  affairs,  all  cases 
of  sudden  or  suspicious  deaths.  The  procumtor-fistal  in  the 
Justice  of  Peace  Court,  is  a|>pointed  by  the  justices,  and  is  re- 
movable by  them.     Hon.  sheriffs  substitiite  are  appointed  in 


every  county  by  the  sheriff  principal.  They,  as  a  rule,  arc  no: 
Inuncd  lawyers,  t>m  intelligent  business  men  in  good  positions 
locally,  and  dispose  of  petty  cases  in  the  absence  of  the  sheriff 
substitute. 

The  only  other  rating  authority  in  the  county  are  the  Read 
Tnistces.  'i'hcy  are  charged  with  the  management  of  the  roads 
and  hridges,and  partake  more  of  a  popular  representative  bodf 
than  any  boards  embr^icing  wider  areas  than  parishes.  The 
roads  and  highways  of  Scotland,  prior  to  1S7S,  were  under 
various  syscems  of  management,  and  vrcre  tnainiaincd  by 
difl'ercnl  means.  At  one  time  these  roads  were  loolied  after  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  the 
work  was  done  in  parishes,  chiefly  by  the  tenants  and  the  resi- 
dent UbouTcrs.  Tenants  in  burghs  were  also  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  loads.  Whcic,  by  these 
means,  roads  could  not  possibly  be  kept  in  order,  proprietois 
had  to  assess  ihemsehes  at  a  small  rale  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Where  even  this  failed  to  do  everything  that  was  required  for 
the  roads,  customs,  or  a  sort  of  "toll,"  were  instituted  at 
specified  ferries,  bridges,  and  in  burghs  or  catscn-aya— heoce 
the  title  of  "  Causeway  Mail,"  and  the  de:iignrUion  to  {larish 
roady  of  "  Statute  Labour  Roads,"  These  form.';  of  mainienancc, 
however,  proved  inadequate  as  the  trade  of  the  country  im- 
proved, and  special  Acts  of  Parliament  wereobtained,  providing 
for  the  keeping  up  of  roads  by  assessment.  The  General 
Roads  Act  of  1845  furthered  this  system  considerably.  Road 
trustees  were  created  by  those  Local  Eoad  Acts.  Vnder  the 
earlier  Icgishtinn  on  tlic  subject,  the  grcalcr  portion  of  the 
assessment  for  the  roads  was  paid  by  occupiers.  As  one  local 
Act  after  another  was  passed,  ilie  poeition  of  the  occupier 
beyan  to  improve.  His  represeutaiion  at  the  Board  was  in- 
creased, and  his  sliare  of  the  assessment  lightened,  until  in 
some  of  the  later  County  Acts,  such  as  those  of  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  and  Moray,  it  was  one-half  on  owners  and  tlic  other  on 
occupiers,     Thecarlicst  County Actinexisienccuplo  iSSowas 
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(1ml  of  East  Lothian,  under  which  the  tenant  paid  fvvo-thirds 
of  the  assessinenl,  and  had  but  a  comparatively  small  share  of 
FCpresentation, 

The  old  turnpike  or  main  ro^ids  have  long  been  managed  by 
trastees  named  under  special  statutes,  except  where  ihey  have 
been  merged  with  the  other  roads  by  several  of  the  local  or 
county  Acts.  The  great  development  of  railway  traffic  proved 
rather  hard  for  the  finances  of  some  uf  the  old  turnpike  trusts, 
and  a,  good  deal  of  debt  accumulated  on  not  a  few  of  thciu. 
Then  there  have  for  many  years  been  military  or  so  calk-d 
parliamentary  ronds,  chiefly  in  the  Highlandf,  which  were  at 
one  time  managed  by  special  coiimiissi oners,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance having  been  boine  principally  by  Government.  By 
3$  &  z6  Vic.  c.  105,  however,  tlie  burden  of  these  roads  was 
transferred  to  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  Toils 
were  removed  in  about  one-haif  the  counties  of  Scotland  be- 
tween i860  and  1876,  by  local  or  county  Acts  substituting 
asscssntent  on  renial,  and  furnishing  county  or  district  road 
Bonrds.  With  tolls  off  in  one  county  and  still  retained  in  the 
adjoining  county,  great  inconvenience  was  felt  and  soiue  in- 
justice done,  Tolls,  moreover,  began  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
siiited  to  the  age,  and  a  general  movement  for  tlieu-  removal 
was  successful  in  i8;S,  when  the  Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland) 
Act  of  that  year  was,  after  a  hard  struggle,  passed.  Under  that 
comprehensive  measure  all  tolls  must  be  abolished  before  the 
iRt  of  June,  JSS3.  The  management  of  the  whole  roads  in  the 
county,  and  those  in  the  smaller  burghs  not  exceeding  5,000 
of  populaiion,  is  vested  in  County  Trustees,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply,  with  two  elected  Inisiees  from  each 
parish,  and  two  persons  elected  by  cadi  burgh,  embraced  in 
the  county  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  A  repreBeiiuti\'e  of  every 
incorporated  company  assessed  at  ^Soo  or  upwards  is  also  a  I 
trustee.  In  parishes  where  the  ratepayers  exceed  500,  and  are 
under  1,000,  tlic  number  of  elected  trustees  can  lie  three ;  when 
the  number  exceeds  i  ,000,  four  repieseniativcs  may  b«  chosen ; 


and  they  are  elected  once  in  three  years.  From  the  ranks  of 
the  trustees  a  county  road  "board  of  thirty  members  is  appointed ; 
not  less  than  oncthird  and  not  more  than  one-half  can  be 
elected  trustees.  Presuming  that  the  elected  trustees  will  be 
all  occupiers  or  tenants,  and  seeing  that  the  assessment  for  the 
mainlenan<:e  of  the  roads  and  bridges  fails  by  the  Act,  about 
id.  per  head,  on  owner  and  occupier,  it  would  only  have  been 
fair  if  the  Act  had  at  once  provided  for  the  road  board  bcin^ 
composed  one-half  of  proprietors  and  the  other  of  teDant  repre- 
sentatives. That  of  course  maj^  still  be  the  case,  but  there 
should  have  been  no  in  definite  ness  aboot  il,  considering  that 
the  assessment  is  distinctly  apportioned.  Rcpresenlatioa  and 
taxation  should  in  this  Instance,  as  generally,  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  The  construction  of  new  bridges  is  defrayed  by  assess- 
ment on  proprietors  only.  Counties  may  be  divided  into 
districts,  and  in  some  counties,  such  as  Aberdeenshire,  that  has 
been  done  under  local  or  county  Acts.  'Hie  district  trustees 
or  committees  report  annually  to  the  board  or  the  trustees. 
The  county  board  have  all  the  powers  of  the  trustees  except 
that  of  assessing.  There  is  no  limit  in  the  Act  of  1878  to  the 
amount  of  assessment.  Those  local  or  county  Acts  which  are 
similar  in  principle  to  the  general  Act  of  1878  may  be  run  out, 
but  where  the  assessment  is  not  equally  borne  by  owners  and 
occupiers,  the  general  Act  must  be  ado|>tcd  before  the  ISt 
June,  1883.  The  trustees  appoint  clerks,  collectors,  and  road 
surveyors,  paying  these  officers  out  of  the  assessment. 

The  long-advocated  abolition  of  lolls  in  Scotland  is  thus  now 
almost  accomplished,  and  will  be  complete  very  soon.  The 
convenience  and  advantage  to  the  general  community  of  hav 
the  whole  roads  of  the  country  managed  on  a  uniform  system, 
and  of  hiivirg  the  detention  of  lolls  obviated,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Occupiers  of  large  pastoral  holdings  in  the  higher  districts, 
R-ever,  will  have  more  to  pay  for  road  mainleaance  by  the 
sessmeni  per  pound  rental  system  than  when  tolls  were  in 
existence;  that  charge,  like  some  others  to  be  afterwards 
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mentioned,  was  inflicted  on  thera  by  the  Jcgislatuie  regardless 
of  the  duration  and  terms  of  current  leases.  The  Act  of  1878, 
however,  gives  power  to  the  trustees  to  arranjje  or  classify  the 
different  districts  of  a  county,  so  that  occupiers  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  traffic  is  very  light,  may  not  be  burdened  with  the 
expense  of  maitvtcnance  where  the  traffic  is  heavy.  Taken 
all  in  all,  the  Road  Act  of  1878  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
which  the  legislature  has  conferred  on  Scotland. 

Before  turning  to  the  [Kirish  or  the  burgh  organisations  for 
Local  Government  purposes,  I  wish  to  exhaust  the  county  or 
district  boards.  Of  these  yet  undescribed  there  are  the  lunacy, 
prison,  police,  weights  and  measures,  land  valuation,  registration 
of  voters,  coutt-houscs,  contagious  diseases  (animals),  Tailng 
lunacy  fust,  I  find  that  there  are  twenly-two  districts  in  Scot- 
land set  apart  for  lunacy  administration  purposes.  Under  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1857,  there  is  provided  a  general  board  of 
lunacy  for  Scotland,  composed  of  an  unpaid  commissioner, 
who  acts  as  chairman,  and  two  salaried  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  This  board,  the  secretary  of  which 
is  also  a  Government  official,  conducts  the  lunacy  affairs  of 
Scotland-  Under  it  there  are  district  boards  nominated  an- 
nually by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  by  the  magistrates 
of  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs.  The  general  board  in- 
spects asylums,  and  may  order  increased  or  improved  accom 
niodation,  which  the  district  boards  must  provide  out  of 
assessment.  For  the  accommodation  of  lunatic  paupers  of  a 
harmless  nature,  a  certain  number  of  wards  are  licensed  in 
the  poar-houscs  by  the  board  of  lunacy.  I'arochial  or  poor 
law  boards  are  charged  by  the  district  lunacy  board  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  lunadcs  who  cannot  be  kept  in  poor- 
houses,  and  have  to  be  scut  to  asylums.  The  expense  of  this 
falls  on  the  parish  of  "  settlement,"*  or,  where  it  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, on  the  parish  in  whicli  the  pauper  lunatic  is  found. 

■  Five  years'  residence  in  a  pariih  gives  a  pauper  a  '■  jenlement"  and 
claim  lot  n»xiiiiiy  relief  on  iliai  parish. 
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This  hfivtng  been  complained  of  as  a  heavy  burden  on  i^mrishes; 
considerable  relief  lias  latterly  been  given  by  Government 
From  the  public  purse  half  the  expense  of  pau[)cr  lunatics  is 
paid,  where  the  total  cost  docs  not  exceed  S.'i.  j>er  head  a 
week.  'ITie  Government  refund  the  parochial  board  to  the 
exletil  of  48.  a  week  for  every  pAupcc  lunatic,  aiid  some  people 
think  the  whole  cost  should  come  out  of  the  national  purse; 
but  on  this  point  more  by  and  by.  It  sliould  have  been 
mentioned  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  district  lunacy 
board,  fixed  by  the  general  board,  is  determined  by  the  total 
vnluation  of  the  lands  and  ht.-ritages  within  the  district.  The 
lunacy  assessment  is  levied  by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply 
and  the  burgh  magistrates.  ]n  counties  the  lunacy  assessment 
is  confined  to  owners  of  pro]>erly,  in  burghs  it  is  paid  in 
equal  portions  by  landland  and  tenant.  Relatives  of  asylum 
inmates  are  charged  according  to  their  abilitj- ;  still,  with  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  asylums,  the  expense  of  management,  &c., 
3  good  deal  of  the  expenditure  lias  to  be  met  by  assessmenL 

By  the  Prison  Act  of  iSj?  counties  were  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  prisons  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  argiied  by  some  people 
that  the  Government  should  do  the  same  thing  with  asylums. 
The  conimissioueis  were  saddled  with  the  cost  of  detection  of 
criminals,  as  ivell  as  the  keeping  of  ihem  in  prison,  and  for  this 
purpose,  prior  to  1868,  "rogue  money"  was  levied.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  legislature  abohshed  the  "rogue  money" 
form,  and  threw  Uie  expense  fonncrly  met  by  it  into  tlie  shape 
of  connly  gcntial  assessinenl.  Prison  boards  were  .ippointcd 
by  the  Commissioucrs  of  Supply  and  the  bui^h  magistrates. 
Indeed,  before  1859,  the  duty  of  providing  prisons  devolved 
on  municipal  corporations.  From  r8i9,  however,  onwards. 
Commissioners  of  Supply  were  in  some  form  or  other  assessed 
for  prison  maintenance.  Tlieic  has  been  a  steady  tendency 
for  half  a  century  to  cut  down  tlie  number  of  prisons,  and 
instead  of  about  150  at  one  (inic  in  Scotland,  there  are  now 
scarcelj-  fifty.     By  the  Prisons  Act,  1877,  the  prison  boards 
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handed  over  the  prisons  to  the  Home  Seaetary,  and  since 
then  those  institutions  have  been  supported  by  iinperi-tl  funds. 
Prisons  in  Scotland  are  now  managed  by  the  Prison  Board, 
consisting  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  the 
Sheriff  of  Perth  and  the  Crown  Agent  ex-o^ido  inembera. 
The  county  prison  boards  have  thus  ce:ised  to  exist  for  admi- 
oistrativc  purposes,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  the 
magistrates  of  burghs  annually  appoint  a  visiting  <!onimittee 
who  periodically  inspect  the  prisons. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  have 
the  control  of  the  police  in  counties.  The  owners  of  lands 
and  heritages  for  many  years  were  tiiemselves  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  the  suppression  of  crime,  under 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Several  enactments  in  the  last 
century  and  early  in  this  one  provided  for  the  levying 
of  an  assessment  in  every  county  for  the  detection  and 
disposal  of  criminals.  A  regular  police  force,  however,  was 
organised  by  1839,  under  2  &  3  Vic,  c.  65.  That 
Act,  and  others  of  anterior  date,  were  superseded  by  the 
County  Police  Act  of  1S57,  which  still  regulates  police 
matters  in  Scotland.  The  whole  county,  including  towns 
or  villages  which  have  not  adopted  a  Police  Act  for  them- 
selves, constitutes  the  area.  The  Commissioners  of  Supply 
annually  appoint  a  police  committee,  which  may  include  a 
representative  of  any  burgh  joined  with  the  county  for  police 
purposes.  The  police  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  have  the  appointment  of  .t  chief  constable, 
who  has  the  control,  selection,  and  dismissal  of  the  rest  of  the 
police  force.  The  expense  of  clothing  and  maintnining  the  police 
force  was  borne  by  assessment  on  owners  of  lands  and  heri- 
tages ivithin  the  county,  excluding  burghs  who  have  a  separate 
police  establishment.  An  inspector  of  police,  in  the  form  of  a 
salaried  officer  of  the  Crown,  inspects  the  police  force  in  each 
county  and  district  once  a  year.  When  efficiency  is  certifiedi 
onehair  of  the  expenditure  on  police  has,  &ince  1S75,  been 
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(aid  from  imperial  funds  j  for  yeare  previousJy  the  Govern- 
ment RliQiA-ance  did  not  exceed  one-fourth. 

Incidentally  it  has  been  stated  that  in  counties  the  Justices 
of  Peace  in  Qucirter  Sessions  are  the  authohlics  under  th« 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878.  They  appoint  inspectors  I'or 
differont  districts  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  is  to  periodically 
test  the  measure!  and  weights  in  use.  Fines  are  imposed 
in  case  of  defective  weights  and  measures,  and  small  fees  Bie 
charged  for  the  ofBcial  verification.  Out  of  Uiese  the  inspectora* 
salaries  are  paid,  nnd  the  balance  (which  is  oHcn  considenble, 
but  greater  relatively  in  towns  than  counties)  goes  into  the 
County  General  Assessment  Fund.  After  the  sertous  attack 
of  rinderpest  in  1S65-6,  and  in  consideration  of  the  continued 
spread  of  pleuro-pncuraonia,  as  well  as  occasional  outbreaks  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  an  Act,  entitled  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  was  passed  in  1869.  This  was  followed  by  a 
siiiiplemcntary  Act  in  1875.  The  objea  of  both  Acts  was  10 
form  a  proper  organisation  in  each  county  for  the  suppression 
of  disease  in  herds  and  floclss.  The  pjrincipal  means  adopted 
to  this  end  was  the  "  stamping  out "  by  staiightering  all  mttle  or 
sheep  diseased,  or  that  had  been  in  contact  with  diseased  beasL*;, 
the  owners  being  compensated  out  of  a  county  r.ate,  equally 
assessed  on  owner  and  occupier,  to  the  extent  of  tvro-ihirds  or 
in  some  cases  three-fourths  of  the  loss.  The  wotViog  of  thia 
system  of  prevention  was  perfected,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  compre- 
hensive measure  passed  in  1878  by  the  late  Government.  In 
fact,  the  latter  measure,  which  provided  a  uniform  and  com- 
pulsor>-  county  organisation  for  dealing  with  cattle  disease, 
superseded  the  two  enTlicr  Acts,  and  has  operated  successfiUIy. 
The  .'\ct  is  administered  in  counties  by  a  county  local  amhorily, 
composed  partly  of  Commissioners  of  Supply,  nominated  by 
that  body,  and  of  tenant-farmers  elected  by  that  class,  occupy- 
ing land  of  over  j^ioo  of  yearly  value,  as  well  as  of  owners  and 
occupiers  who  nie  over  £$0  but  under  j^too.  The  Lord 
lieutenant,  the  Convener  of  Ihe  county,  and  the  sheriff  are  /*- 
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officio  members.  In  towns  the  niagistrates  and  lown  Councji 
form  the  local  authority  under  th«  act  of  iSjS.  The  Govern- 
ment pay  compensation  for  ammais  slaughtered  in  consequence 
of  ihe  outbreak  of  rinderpest,  but  in  the  ca^e  of  other  diseases 
the  compensation  is  paid  out  of  the  rate  levied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  and  Town  Councils,  and  is  borne  equally  by 
owner  and  occupier.  The  local  authorities  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Privy  Council.  Fines  for  offences  against  the 
Act  go  to  the  county  fund  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 

The  Sheriff  Clerk  of  the  county  helps  the  County  Assessor 
to  make  up  a  list  of  the  quali5ed  voters  for  a  member  of 
Pflrliament  annually.  The  County  Voters  Act  of  iS6i  lays  the 
assessor's  salary  and  most  of  the  other  expenditure  on  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply.  Out  of  imperial  funds  a  portion  of  the 
oiitiays  connected  with  the  adraiuistration  of  this  Act,  including 
the  Sheriff  Clerk's  expenses,  is  still  p^id.  A  small  assessment 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  is  anmmlly  levied  on  owners  of 
lands  and  heritages.  In  ivarliauieiitary  hurghs  the  uiagis.irates 
impose  the  necessary  assewmcnt,  and  it  is  collected  along  with 
the  poor  law  assessment.  The  valuation  roll  of  each  county 
on  which,  with  certain  abatements,  assessments  are  bftsed,  is 
made  up  under  the  Valuations  of  Lands  (1854)  Act,  annually, 
and  is  generally  printed.  This  duly  devolves  on  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  and  on  the  magistrates  oi  Royal  and  parlia- 
mentary burghs.  An  assessor,  however,  does  tlie  work,  and,  as 
a  rule,  he  is  surveyor  und^r  the  Income  and  Assessed  Taxes 
Acts.  Generally,  the  real  rent  is  taken  as  Ihe  basis,  except  in 
cases  of  longer  leases  than  usual,  the  tenant  doing  improvc- 
Eoents  in  lieu  of  part  rent,  when  the  assessor  may  determine 
what  would  be  a  fair  rent  or  value.  The  co.5t  of  preparing  the 
voltiation  roll  is  defrayed  equally  by  owner  and  occupier,  and 
may  be  collected  along  with  the  poor  rate,  parochially  or  over 
the  county.  The  Treasury  bears  half  the  outlay  involved  by 
the  erection  and  furnishing  of  proper  court-house  accommoda- 
tion for  the  couiily,  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  the  city 
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magislraies  bearing  the  other  half.  To  meet  the  latter  half,  tljc 
CommisstoRers  and  magistiates  levy  an  assessment  on  owners 
only.  Th€  Treasury  bears  the  expense  of  court-house  mainte- 
nance. The  Commissioners  of  Supply  defray  the  expense,  only 
trifling  in  amount,  of  striking  the  Fiars  prices.  This  custom, 
which  has  gone  on  for  nearly  thr«e  centuries,  is  not  so  |>opuIar 
as  it  otKe  was.  its  object  is  to  determine  the  average  price  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the  county.  Out  of  the  county 
rate  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  are  empowered,  and  often  do, 
make  contributions  to  Rcfonnatories  or  Industrial  schools  within 
their  bounds. 

Besidts  ih«  county  general  assessment,  om  of  which  several 
daims  are  met,  the  Commissionem  of  Supply  levy  on  owners 
small  assessments,  seldom  in  any  Hnglc  case  exceeding  a  penny 
per  £,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Police,  Miliiia,  l^and  Valuation, 
Registration  of  Voters,  Court  House  and  Lunacy  Acts,  while 
those  for  the  Contagious  Diseases  (.-Vnimals)  Act  and  the  Roads 
and  Bridges  Act  are  paid  equally  by  owner  and  occupier.  The 
Commissioners  of  Supply  arc  not  compelled  to  publish  accounts 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  under  their  management  They 
c.nn  do  so  just  as  tliey  arrange ;  there  is  no  provision  for 
public  audit  of  the  accounts  of  Txjcni  Government  Boards  in 
Scotland,  which  is  considered  by  many  who  have  studied  the 
subject  to  be  a  mistake. 

bt'ROH  BOARDS. 

Having  disposed  of  the  county  administration,  the  burgh 

',      daims  must  now  be  considered     Of  the  burghs  in  Scotland 

I      there  arc  seventy  which  hold  their  rights  directly  from  the 

Crown.     They  claiiu  accordingly  to  be  Royal  burghs,     These 

and  a  few  more  have  ako  the  right  to  send  representatives 

to  Parliament.     Twelve   burgh.s  with  the  larger  populations 

t     have  been  divided  into  wards  for  municipal  piirjioses.     The 

^boundaries  of  the  ancient  loyal  burghs  have,  from  time  to  time, 

Hbp  Beveral  Acts  of  Parliament  since  1 831,  been  coosidcrably 
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extended  for  municipal,  rating,  and  voting  puriDOses.     In  the 
Royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  the  local  governing  body  are 
the  magistrates  and  Town   Council.     These  Councils  range 
from  sixty  in  Glasgow  down  to  about  half  a  dozen  in  some  of 
the  small  burghs.  Town  Councillors  are  elected  for  three  years, 
one-third  of  the  Council  retiring  annually,  but  are  eligible  for 
re-election.     The  Tovm  Council  choose  bom  their  own  ranks 
a  Provost  and  a  certain  number  of  Bailies  (according  to  the 
population  of  the  town),  and  these  constitute  the  magistrates 
of  the  city.  The  Provost  and  magistrates  act  as  Commissioners 
of  Supply  in   towns.     Tlie  itiiigistrates  try  all   cases  of  petty 
crime  and  oifences  in  burghs.     The  Town  Councils  appoint 
town  clerks^one  only  for  each  city — and  such  other  officers 
as  are  required  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  town.     By  tlie 
.A.ct  3S  &  39  Vic.  c.  81,  a  salaried  or  stipendiary  magistrate 
has  been  provided  for  Glasgow,  but  in  other  burghs,  excepting 
a  little  assistance  from  the  Sheriff  in  Edinburgh,  the  magistrates 
are  the  judges  in  police  court  cases :  Town  Councils  geiier-iUy 
have  the  management  of  the  police,  of  the  cleansing,  lighdng, 
paving,  &c,  in  the  burgh.     Formerly  most  of  this  work  was 
entrusted  to  Police  Commissioners  and  Burgh  Road  trustees. 
Latterly,  however,  most  of  these  boards  have  practically  been 
amalgamatedj  so  far  as  control  of  the  city  work  is  concerned, 
the  whole  devolving  on  the  Town  Council,  who,  under  different 
Acts,  sit  according  to  requirements  aa  Police  Commissioners, 
Burgh  Koad  trustees,  and  aj  local  authority  under  the  PubUc 
Health   Acts,   the    Contagious    Diseases  {.•\nimals)  Act,   the 
Weights  and  Measures  .A.ct,  &c 

The  burgh  expenditure  is  met  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
"Common  Good"  of  the  town^/.c,  the  revenue  from  the 
town's  property,  from  the  le(7ing  of  a  small  tax  on  goods 
brought  into  the  town  for  sale,  and  on  wheeled  traffic  passing 
over  the  city  streets.  The  latter  is  termed  "Causeway  Mail," 
and  was  abolished  along  with  tolls  in  the  Roads  and  Uridges 
Act  of  1878;  the  county  authorities  on  that  occasion  holdin 
A  A 
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ihai  if  townspeople  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  drive  free  of  toll 
over  countiy  roads,  country  people  should  have  a  coTTCspondisg 
privilege  over  city  sueets.    An  Act  passed  in  1S70  empowered, 
but  did  not  compel,  burghs  to  abolish  those  aJicicnt  imposts 
such  as  "Causeway  lUil"  and  "Bell  and  Fetty  Customs" 
charged  on  poultry,  meal,  butter,  and  eggi  brought  in  from 
ihe  country  for  sale.     In  lieu  of  these  there  was  to  be  an 
'  uscssineni,  but  townspeople  any  more  than  country  folk  are 
not  fond  of  assessments,  and,  like  most  other  permissive  Acts, 
the  measure  of  1S70  was  not  put  into  extensive  operation. 
The  burjfh  expenditure  proper  that  is  not  oovcrcd.  by  the 
annul)  revenue  of  the  town  from  property  and  tax  on  food 
coming  in  for  sale  is  supplied  by  assessment  in  the  ustial  nay. 
Burghs  have  also  a  small  sliaie  of  the  land  tax  to  [lay,  and 
contribute  along  with  the  county  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
militia  buiMingn,  tlie  erection  and  fitting  of  court-house*,  the 
expenses  of  tht  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  the  Roads 
and  Bridges  Act,  and  several  others. 

But  the  heavier  of  the  burgh  taxes  ate  the  assessments 
for  police  and  sanitary  purposes.  I'heae  arc  borne  almost 
i  solely  ty  occupiers.  Generally  in  burgh  assessments,  where 
Ihe  owner  lias  to  pay  .1  portion,  it  is  charged  to  occupiers,  who 
pay  it  and  deduct,  in  terms  of  the  general  Act  of  Parliament  or 
of  the  local  Act,  from  the  rent  The  |>olicc  rate  is  much 
heavier  in  towns  than  in  counties,  owing  to  tlie  comparatively 
larger  force  required  in  a  city,  the  greater  population,  and  the 
less  peaceable  character  of  the  lower  classes  in  towns,  Tlie 
police  force  in  royal  burghs  ate  under  tlit:  control  of  a  chief 
constable,  who  is  ajjpointcd  by  the  magistrates  and  Town 
Council  In  many  cases  the  police,  or  non-parlwmcniary 
burghs,  have  unittd  with  counties  for  police  purposes.  In 
accordance  with  tlie  Public  Health  Act,  1867,  no  inconsider* 
able  expenditure  has  been  occasiuncd  for  sanitary  jjurposes, 
but  it  has  been  spent  in  a  good  cause.  Towns  are  mudi  more 
cleanly  kept  than  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  ccntijr>'  ago.    Fevers 
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are  not  so  dcstruciive  to  human  life  as  they  were  at  oae  lime ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  local  vigilance  and  parliamentary  ennctnicnta, 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  much  more  common  in 
towns   than    in   the  rural  parts.     That  perha^  could  not  be 

t  avoided,  considering  the  different  atmospherical  and  sanitary 
position  of  the  two  classes.  In  some  of  the  thinly  populated 
inland  wholly  agricultural  and  pastoral  parishes  there  has  been 
very  little  if  any  expenditure  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
P  For  the  year  ending  r4th  May,  iS8i,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Supervision's  report,  published  in  November  last, 
there  were  receipts  and  expenditure  under  the  Act  of  1S67  in 
666  of  the  Scotch  parishes.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  in 
those  parishes  amounted  to  ^238,716  ;s.  id,  which  is  about 
^2,500  over  the  receipts.  Of  the  latter  ^163,854  17s.  id. 
was  derived  from  assessment,  and  the  most  of  die  rest  from 
loans  on  security  of  rates  or  property.  The  total  expenditure 
under  the  Act,  from  August,  1867,  to  14th  May,  i58i, 
amounted  to  ;£i,S7a,4i7  5s.  S^d.,  of  which,  says  the  Board  of 
Supervision's  last  report,  "^199,028  7s.  lojd.  have  been 
exijended  upon  drainage,  ;£523,98i  los.  ajd,  upon  water 
supply,  and  in  the  last  nine  years  ^£"246,541  148.  iid.  upoa 
hospital  accommodation." 

Town  Councils  being  the  backbone  of  local  government 
in  burghs,  and  elected  as  they  periodically  are  by  the  rue* 
payers,  the  nunageraent  of  towns'  aSairs  is  generally  more 
energetic,  efficient,  and  popular  than  that  of  county  matters. 
The  Town  Council  is  pre-eminently  a  popularly  elected  repre- 
sentative body,  and  the  bent  of  legislaiioji  during  tlie  last  Iwenty 
years  has  been  to  concentrate  the  conduct  of  city  business 
in  the  Council.  That  has  been  a  salutary  tendency,  for  a 
multiplicity  of  boards  come  into  conflict  frequently.  The 
costs  of  municipal  elections  are  defrayed  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  town.  The  convention  of  royal  burghs,  annually  held 
in  Edinburgh  tn  spring,  is  an  institution  dating  back  five  or  six 
centuries.  It  is  open  to  a  representative  from  each  burgh, 
A  &  3 


I  along  with  an  usessor ;  and  debates  on  business  specially  con- 
cemtng  burghal  inhabitants  take  place,  though  the  convention, 
tike  most  other  time-honoured  inscituiionE,  has  lost  much  of 
the  prestige  and  influence  it  once  possessed. 

Burghs  of  regality  and  baiony  veie  at  one  time  mote 
numerous  than  they  are  now.  Many  of  them  have  become 
parliiuncntaiy  burghs  under  the  Reform  AcUi  of  1833  and  186S. 
Most  of  them  have  their  affairs  managed  hy  magistrates  and 
Town  Council.  Where  any  of  the  Police  Acts  has  been  adopted, 
the  council  discharge  the  duties  of  police  commissioners. 
They  are  also  charged  with  the  administration  of  (he  Public 
Health  Act  of  1S67.  Towns  or  populous  places  not  royal  or 
parliamentary  bui^hs  ha%'e  been  designated  police  burghs. 
Anterior  to  1 847  police  were  managed  mostly  under  local  Acts. 
In  i8jo  a  general  Police  Act  was  passed  for  the  better 
watching,  cleansing,  and  lighting  of  towns  and  populous  places 
in  Scotland.  A  subsequent  Act  in  iS6j  has  been  taken  much 
advantage  of  for  police  and  sanitflry  purposes.  Those  towns 
with  over  700  of  population  who  availed  themselves  of  one 
or  other  of  these  Police  Acts,  and  were  not  parliamentary 
burghs,  constitute  what  have  been  termed  police  burghs. 
Tlicrc  arc  about  eighty  police  bui^hs  in  Scotland.  Where  the 
population  exceeds  5,000,  the  town  may,  for  police  purposes, 
be  divided  into  wards,  but  there  has  been  very  little  such 
division.  The  governing  body  in  these  towns  arc  the  police 
commissioners,  who  are  popularly  elected  in  the  aamc  way 
as  a  Town  Council,  and  varj*  according  to  population  from 
six  to  twelve.  Tliere  is  no  Provost,  but  there  are  magistrates 
who  try  petty  offences  under  the  Police  Acts.  'I'he  chief 
miagistratc  is  {.\-oj]kio  a  Commissioner  of  Supply,  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county.  AssessmcnL-i  for  police,  samtaiy, 
and  other  purposes  are  imposed  in  police  burghs  just  as  in 
royal  burghs,  on  occupiersof  lands  or  premises  within  the  burgh. 
In  towns  with  a  large  shipping  trade  the  affairs  of  the 
harbour,  the  regulatioii  0/ portal  assistance,  the  levying  ofshoi^ 
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dues,  &C.,  aie  conducted  under  local  Acts  by  a  harbour  board, 

composed  partly  of  Town  Councillors  and  partly  of  specially 
elected  comraissionera  largely  interested  in  harbour  matters. 
Town  Councils  or  Police  Commissioners  are  the  local 
authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Acts.  In  some  ancient 
burghs  there  are  Dean  of  Guild  Courts,  open  to  burgesses  of 
guild,  where  plans  of  new  streets  and  building?  ore  submitted 
for  approval.  Where  no  such  courts  exist,  the  functions  for 
this  court  are  discharged  by  the  magistrates.  In  Edinburgh 
the  sanction  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  has  to  be  obtained 
for  new  buildings,  or  for  extensions  and  repairs  affecting  the 
external  appearance  of  premises  within  the  city  boundary. 


PARISH  BOARDS. 

The  chief  organisation  in  rural  dbilrictB  baa  for  centuries 
been  parochial.  Parish  boards  in  Scotbind  are  about  the 
oldest  combinations  now  existing.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
parishes  in  Scotland — civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  areas, 
however,  do  not  differ  very  materially.  The  civil  parish  for 
poor-law,  education,  and  other  assessing  purposes,  is  the  rating 
area  in  Riral  parts  of  Scotland.  There  is  nosystem  in  Scotland 
of  unions  for  rating  and  guardian  objects,  such  as  obtains  in 
the  Eugli.'ih  counties.  By  far  the  heaviest  assessments  in 
Scotch  counties  are  collected  and  administered  parochially. 
The  civil  parishes  in  Scotland immberno  fewer  than 8S6.  They 
vary  greatly  in  acreage  and  in  population.  The  largest  in 
respect  of  inhabitants  is  the  Barony  pariih,  Glasgow,  whi(;h  has 
a  population  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Some  of  the 
sparsely  populated  rural  parishes  have  scarcely  200  inhabitants. 
The  largest  parish  is  that  of  Crathie  and  Eraemar,  on  Deeside, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  in  which  are  situated  the  Royal  residences 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  extends  to  i&j.jj/ 
acres,  chiefly  composed  of  moorland,  hill,  and  forest,  with 
patches  of  arable  land  skirting  the  Dee  and  its  principal  tribu- 


taries;    The  snuDeK  in  am  is  QoeensTerry,  amounting  to  onljr 
eleven  acres.     IW  p<>piilation,  however,  is  about  t.ooo. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  how  old  ihc  parish  boards  arc.     So 
long  ago  as  the  tntddte  of  the  serenteenth  century  we  read  of 
there  having  then  been  980  parishes  in  Scotland.   Subsequcntlyi 
however,  there  were  at  diflereni  times  certain  amnlgamation<;  of 
old  parishes,  and  latterly  there  has  been,  mainly  for  ecclestasrical 
<w  church  purposes,  a  good  deal  of  disjunction  and  erection 
of  ^U9ad  iacra  parishes  under  wliat  is  known  as  Graliam's  Act 
In  rural  districts,  where  the  area  of  the  civil  parish  was  wide, 
the  in}iabitants  of  certain  outlying  parts  were  far  away  from 
church  and  often  also  from  school.     "  Chapels  of  Ease  "  were 
erected  in  some  of  those  outl>-ing  districts  many  years  aga 
By  and  by  these  places  of  worship  and  considerable  areas 
around  were  con^'erted  into  qwad  jiT^<r  churches  and  parishes. 
Of  these  325  have  been  created  in  Scolbnd,  of' which  about 
one-eighth  arc  in  the  populous  parts  of  ciiy  outskirts. 

The  parish  boundaries  are  not  in  every  inslanccvery  cleariy 
defined;  many  disputes  and  even  suits  in  law  have  there  been 
over  the  limits  of  Scotch  parishes.  No  authentic  record  seems 
to  have  been  kept  of  the  boundaries  of  civil  parishes  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries,  and  it  is  stilt  doubtful  to  which 
parish  certain  fragmentary  pieces  of  Und  really  belong. 
There  is,  however,  not  much  of  Scotland  in  this  uncertain 
parochial  situation.  Generally  the  limits  of  the  parishes  are 
now  known  and  pretty  distinctly  defined.  Of  the  Scotch 
parishes  the  great  majority  arc  niral  or  landward,  a  considerable 
number  are  partly  bui^hal  and  partly  landward,  while  only  eight 
are  entirely  burghal — are  wholly  situated  within  a  buigh — vi*., 
Barony,  Glnsgow,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Stranraer, 
Anstrather  Etiaicr,  and  Queensfcrry.  For  poor-law  purposes,  the 
limits  of  the  old  civil  parish  arc  still  adhered  to,  irrespective  of 
the  quoad  sacra  erections.  The  Education  Act  of  1871,  how- 
ever, recognises  the  ^/iitfrfMirya  pari-thes  as  separate  organisfl- 
lions  from  the  old  parishe-i,  and  accordingly  creates  in  them  new 


raling  areasj  with  sn^hool  boards,  Sec  With  this  exception,  the 
civil  rights  and  responsibilities  nf  heritors  of  the  old  parishes 
have  not  been  grc.itly  disturbed  by  the  "  disjunctions  and 
erections." 

The  earher  duties  and  liabilities  nf  the  heritors  in  the  Scotch 
parish  several  centuries  ago,  included  the  erecdoTi  and  main- 
tenance of  church,  manse,  and  churchyard  or  burying-ground. 
By  and  by,  they  were  burdened  with  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  a  school  and  teacher,  in  the  parish.  They  had, 
of  course,  the  management  of  ecclcsiaBtica!  nnd  educational 
matters,  the  clergyman  assisting  in  the  school  management. 
Eventually,  the  heritors  had  power  to  assess  all  lands  and 
heritages  within  their  bounds  for  these  matters,  and  for  church 
building  and  repairs  they  were  authorised  lo  borrow  money,  to 
be  paid  off  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  So  far  as  parish  church 
affairs  are  concerned,  that  systemof  management  is  still  in  force. 
Educationally,  it  ceased  in  187  2,  when  the  valuableold  parochial 
school  system,  which  gave  so  many  young  men  a  capital  educa- 
tional ground  work  for  brilliant  careers,  was  superseded  by  the 
Education  Act  already  referred  to.  Up  till  then  t!ie  owners  of 
land  generally  paid  the  parochial  schoolmaster's  salary,  beyond 
what  the  school  fees  accomplished,  but  that  Act  placed  half  the 
educational  rate  on  occupiers,  regardless  of  the  terms  and  the 
duration  of  the  tenant;'  then  current  contracts  for  their  land. 
This  was  bitterly  complained  of  in  ruraldistricts,  and  wasunfau* 
to  occupiers,  as  shall  be  afterwards  explained. 

Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  and  cosily  of  the  objects  for 
which  there  have  long  been  parochial  organisations  in  Scotland, 
has  been  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  not,  I  believe,  in  local  govcmment  circles,  or 
indeed,  in  (ar  wider  areas,  a  problem  more  difficult  of 
solution  thaa  the  maimer  in  wliich  the  poor  people  in  a  com- 
munity can  he  best  tiken  care  of,  with  due  regard  to  economy, 
fJiarity,  and  humanity.  The  first  means  of  which  we  have  any 
record  of  relief  to  the  poor,  was  by  church  door  coUec 
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uid  suras  left  hj  charitRbl;  disposed  people.  These  were  fot 
ceniuries  ailministcied  by  the  kirk  session,  composed  of  the 
cIcTgjman  and  a  few  lay  elders.  According  to  Messrs.  Coudjr 
and  Smiih's  "  Local  Governmeni  in  Scotlnnd,"  to  which,  as 
elsewhere  explained,  I  have  in  these  historical  sketches  been  so 
much  indebted,  the  first  powers  of  assessment  for  poor  rcEef 
were  conferred  on  the  kirk  session  so  early  as  the  year  1600. 
Subsequently  the  heritors  of  the  pariah  were  conjoined  with  the 
kirk  session,  in  the  control  and  di^tirsement  of  the  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  They  continued  so  in  rural  parishes 
down  to  1845.  In  parishes  situated  within  royal  burghs,  the 
magistrates  had  a  voice  in  the  management  of  tlie  poor,  while 
in  parishes  partly  within  royal  burghs  and  partly  of  a  land- 
ward description,  the  magistrates,  prior  to  1S45,  sometimes  took 
charge  of  the  poor  inside  their  limits,  and  the  kirk  session  and 
:        heritors  without. 

I  In  1845,  the  most  imporUnt  legislative  measure  affecting 

\  the  management  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  became  law,  in  the 
I  shaiie  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  {Scotland)  AcL  It  trans- 
ferred the  conduct  of  afTairs  from  the  heritors  and  kirk  session, 
to  new  boards — one  for  carh  parish,  or  combination  of  parishes, 
and  comprising,  in  eight  burghal  parishes,  four  persons 
nominated  by  the  kirk  session,  an  equal  number  by  the 
magistrates,  and  members  elected  annually  by  the  rate- 
payers, varying  in  mimbcr  according  to  the  population, 
from  four  to  twenty-fivL-.     Then,  in  the  non-burghaJ  parishes, 

I       the  composition  of  the  board  was,  and  is  (for  the  Act  is  still  in 
force)  considerably  different,  embradng  all  owners  of  lat>d  or 
'        heritages  in  the  parish,  of  the  yearly  value  of  j^io  and  upwards, 

Ifi-om  one  to  six  members  elected  by  the  kirk  session  ;  from  two 
to  five  members,  representing  the  magistracy  of  a  royal  buigh 
within  the  parish,  and  a  varying  number  of  "  elected  members," 
L      cho«n  annually  by  the  ratepayers  not  otherwise  represented. 
K      The  number  is  fixed  according  to  population,  &c,  by  the 
B      Board  of  Supervision  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  thecentraladminis- 
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trative  authority  under  the  Act.  The  heritors  with  the  ;^30 
qualification  can  act  by  niandatory.  Their  number,  it  will  be 
readily  perceived,  varies  greatly,  and  so  also  do  the  size  anA 
composition  of  the  poor  law  boards.  For  example,  the  quali- 
fied heritors  in  a  parish  range  frgm  one  up  till  about  2,000, 
though  in  more  than  half  the  parishes  the  number  of  owners  of 
property  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  board  is  not  over  30.  The 
elected  members  vary  from  one  to  thirty,  but  only  in  twenty-six 
parishes,  according  to  Dr.  Cameron's  '■'  Parliamentary  Returns," 
do  the  number  of  elected  members  exceed  nine. 

The  Board  of  Supervision,  which  has  the  superintendence 
of  Poor  Law  matters,  consists  d  nine  members,  with  head' 
quarters  in  Edintargh,  and  includes  the  Solicitor-General  for 
the  tune  being,  the  Lord  Provosts  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
the  Sheriffs  of  Renfrew,  Ross  and  Perth,  and  three  gentlemen 
appointed  by  Government,  one  of  whom  is  chaimian  and 
the  only  paid  member  of  the  Board.  A  secretary,  visiting 
officer,  and  a  couple  of  superintendents,  are  also  einployed, 
while  under  tlie  Public  Health  Act,  1S67,  a  medical  officer  was 
added  to  the  Board's  staff.  Besides  issuing  general  instructions 
for  the  guidance  of  parochial  Boards,  the  Board  of  Supervision 
collect  statistics,  and  make  a  report  on  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion, &c.,  to  Parliament  annually.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  Board  of  Supervision  is  popular  in  every  parish.  There  Is 
a  feeling  in  soirie  quarters  that  Local  Boards  are  hampered,  if 
not  harassed,  by  the  Central  Board,  which,  through  lack  of  local 
knowledge,  it  is  alleged,  cannot  judge  bo  satisfactorily  of  the 
requirements  of  a  district  as  those  much  belter  acquainted 
might  be  expected  to  do.  The  same,  however,  may  be  said  of 
all  Central  Boards.  'When  trouble  is  taken  by  officials  of 
Parochial  Boards  to  lay  the  full  facts  before  the  Central  Board, 
the  decision  of  the  latter  is  generally  satisfactory. 

Though  tlie  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  ^'^^  "'**  compulsory, 
the  then  existing  state  of  matters — tracing  back  in  some  of  ita 
features  to  the  Act  of  15791  c.  74 — v'asso  unsatisfactory  is 
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magistrates  bearing  the  other  half.  To  meet  the  latter  half,  the 
Commissioners  and  magistrates  levy  an  assessment  on  owners 
only.  The  Treasury  bears  the  expense  of  court-house  mainte- 
nance. The  Commissioners  of  Supply  defray  the  expense,  only 
trifling  in  amount,  of  striking  the  Fiars  prices.  This  custom, 
which  has  gone  on  for  nearly  three  centuries,  is  not  so  popular 
as  it  once  was.  Its  object  is  to  determine  the  average  price  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the  county.  Out  of  the  county 
rate  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  are  empowered,  and  often  do, 
make  contributions  to  Reformatories  or  Industrial  schools  within 
their  bounds. 

Besides  the  county  general  assessment,  out  of  which  severe 
claims  are  met,  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  levy  on  owners 
small  assessments,  seldom  in  any  single  case  exceeding  a  penny 
per  j£,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Police,  Militia,  I^and  Valuation, 
Registration  of  Voters,  Court  House  and  Lunacy  Acts,  while 
those  for  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  and  the  Roads 
and  Bridges  Act  are  paid  equally  by  owner  and  occupier.  The 
Commissioners  of  Supply  are  not  compelled  to  publish  accounts 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  under  their  management.  They 
can  do  so  just  as  they  arrange ;  there  is  no  provision  for  a 
public  audit  cf  the  accounts  of  Local  Government  Boards  in 
Scotland,  which  is  considered  by  many  who  have  studied  the 
subject  to  be  a  mistake. 

BURGH   BOARDS. 

Having  disposed  of  the  county  administration,  the  burgh 
claims  must  now  be  considered.  Of  the  burghs  in  Scotland 
there  are  seventy  which  hold  their  rights  directly  from  the 
Crown.  They  claim  accordingly  to  be  Royal  burghs.  These 
and  a  few  more  have  also  the  right  to  send  representatives 
to  Parliament.  Twelve  burghs  with  the  larger  populations 
have  been  divided  into  wards  for  municipal  purposes.  The 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  royal  burghs  have,  from  time  to  time, 
by  several  Acts  of  Parliament  since  1832,  been  considerably 
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extended  for  municipal,  rating,  and  voting  purposes.     In  the 
Royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  the  local  governing  body  are 
the  magistrates  and  Town   Council.     These  Councils  range 
from  sixty  in  Glasgow  down  to  about  half  a  dozen  in  some  of 
the  small  burghs.  Town  Councillors  are  elected  for  three  >'cars, 
one-third  of  the  Council  retiring  annually,  but  are  eligible  for 
re-election.     The  Ton-n  Council  choose  from  their  own  ranks 
a  Provost  and  a  certain  number  of  Bailies  (according  to  the 
population  of  the  town),  and  ihcse  constitute  (he  magistrates 
of  the  cily.   The  Provost  and  magistrates  act  as  Commissioners 
Supply   in   towns.     The  magistrates  try  all   coses  of  petty 
Hme  and  offences  in  hurghs.     The  Town  Councils  appoint 
"town  clerks — one  only  for  each  city — nnd  such  other  officers 
as  are  required  for  canyiijg  on  the  work  of  ihe  town.     By  the 
Act  38  &  jg  Via  c.  8t,  a  salaried  or  stipendiary  magistrate 
has  been  provided  for  Glasgow,  but  in  other  burghs,  excepting 
a  little  assistance  from  the  Sheriff  in  Edinburgh,  ihc  magistrates 
arc  the  judges  in  police  court  cases  ;  Town  Councils  generally 
have  the  management  of  the  police,  of  the  cleansing,  lighting, . 
paving,  S:c.,  in  the  burgh.     Formerly  most  of  this  work  wat' 
entrusted   to  Police  Commissioners  and  Burgh  Road  trustees. 
Latterly,  however,  most  of  these  boards  have  practically  been 
amalgamated,  so  far  as  control  of  the  city  work  is  concerned, 
the  whole  devolving  on  the  Town  Council,  who,  under  different 
Acts,  sit  according  to  requirements  as  Police  Commissioners, 
Burgh  Road  trustees,  and  as  local  authority  under  the  Public 
Health   Acts,   the    Contagiou.'i    Disea&es  (Animals)  Act,    the 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  Sic 

The  burgh  expenditure  is  met  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
"Common  Good"  of  the  town— /c,  the  revenue  from  the 
town's  property,  from  the  levying  of  a  small  tax  on  goods 
brought  into  the  town  for  sale,  and  on  wheeled  traffic  passing 
over  the  city  streets.  The  Utter  is  termed  "Causeway  Mail," 
and  was  abolished  along  with  tolls  in  the  Roads  and  Bridges 
Act  of  1878;  the  county  authorities  on  that  occasion  holding 
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pambes  that  the  new  Act  was  as  spccdilf  as  practicable  put 
into  opention  over  the  greater  [tan  of  the  countiy.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  still  sixty-three  rural  parishes  in  Scotland,  chieS)' 
in  Forfar,  Fife  and  Perth,  which  are  managed  as  before  the 
Act  of  i8.ts,  ^y  the  heritors  and  the  kiri  session.  There  is 
no  assessment  in  those  parishes  on  occupiers  at  any  rate^  As 
a  rule,  they  are  small  parishes,  rather  thinly  populated  and 
almost  wholly  agriculttiraL  The  kirk  session  in  some  of  those 
parbhes  hold  specially  bequeathed  funds  for  the  poor,  and  the 
landed  proprietors  give  sufficient  contributions  to  complete  the 
requisite  amount.  In  these  parishes  there  is  not  much  heard 
of  Poor  Law  grieTOOce  nor  Board  of  Super\-ision  intcrventioa 
But  they  are  yearly  growing  fewer  and  are  vastly  in  the 
minority— 63  to  813. 

Parishes  of  5,000  iiihabitantj  and  upwards  must  provide  a 
Poorhousc,  but  for  this  purpose  two  or  more  parishes  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Bnard  of  Supervision,  unite.  Sixty-three 
such  Poarhouscs  have  been  creeled  in  Scotland,  each  repre- 
senling  froiii  one  to  twenty-six  parishes — the  latter  being  the 
number  of  parishes  in  the  Buchan  Poorhousc  Combination, 
Aberdeenshire.  Accommodation  is  pro\ided  in  those  sixty- 
three  Poorhouses  for  15,027  inmates.  The  parishes  directly 
concerned  in  these  houses  number  458,  while  the  Board  of 
Supervision  have  given  other  227  parishes  liberty  to  send 
paupers  to  the  Combination  Poorhouses  as  room  can  be 
found.  These  parishes  represent  3,985,  sj»  of  the  Scotch 
population  of  3,734,441,  leaving  449,219  inhabitants  in  loi 
parishes,  mostly  thinly  populated  rural,  as  yet  unsupplied  with 
Poorhousc  accommodation.  The  Poorhouses  arc  conducted 
by  the  Governor  and  matron  appointed  by  the  Boards  of  the 
parishes  concerned  in  the  Poorhousc.  The  principal  officer 
of  the  Parochial  Board  is  the  inspector,  who  is  sometimes  also 
collector,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Parochial  Board,  but  is 
removable  only  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  miscooduct. 
There  is  also  appointed  a  medical  officer  for  the  Board,  who 
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however,  does  not  require  to  devote  his  whole  lime  to  Board 
work.     He  is  paid  partly  out  of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant, 
which,  to  the  amount  of  ;^to,ooo.  has  been  paid  anmiallysincc 
1848  by  the  Treasury  to  ScoUaiid,  and  has  been  appotUoned 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  the  750  or  thereby  parishes 
who  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  Grant.     The  Poor  I-aw 
Boards  have  to  consider  and  dispose  of  the  claims  of  paupers, 
and  give  relief  where  it  is  required,  in  the  shape  of  lodging, 
food,   clothing  snd   education.      The  most  of  thi*  delicate, 
difficult,  and,  I  may  add,  disagreeable  work,  is  performed  by  the 
inspector  and  a  committee  of  tlie  Board.     There  being  yet 
aor    parishes    without  Poorhouse    accommodation,  a    great 
deal  of  what  is  ternied    "out-door"  relief  is  given  to  pi>or 
people.    Assistance  of  that  nature  is  .ilso  rendered  in  jKuishes 
which  have  Poorhoosts.      The  "Poorhouse  test,"  in  other 
words,  the  offer  of  admission  to  the  Poorhouse,  has  been  of 
great  service  ia  reducing  the  expense  of  pauperism  to  rate- 
payers ;  but  in  most  Scotch  pirishes  iclief  is  given  to  poor 
people  whose  entrance  to  the  Poorhouse  is  not  insisted  on  by 
the  Parochial  Board.     The  paupers  are  accommodated  along 
with  relatives,  or  in  small  houses  at  one  time  their  own.     For 
parochial  aid,  it  is  the  parish  of  birth  or  of  settlement  that  is 
chargeable;  and  on  these  points  many  disputes  and  some  ex- 
pensive coses  of  litigation  occur  between  parishes.    As  previously 
stated,  Government  now  pays  4s.  a  week  for  the  maintenance 
of  pauper  lunatics  ;  Parochial  Boards  have  as  a  rule  to  pay  49. 
to  6s.  per  week  for  each  jiauper  lunatic, 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  lunatic  poor  increases  almost 
yearly.  In  jSS?,  it  was  in  Scotland  only  ;£io8,i7»  145.  ild. ; 
during  the  year  ending  14th  May  last,  it  was  ^^204,687  (is.  jjd., 
being  j)^34  los.  nJjd.  for  each  pauper.  The  average  cost  last 
)*ear  of  the  ordinary  pauper  in  Scotland  was  ;£&  los.  yld.  Last 
year  102,306  persons,  including  dependents,  received  Pc 
Law  relief  in  Scotland,  involving  an  expenditure,  inclui 
jC22,to6   16s.  7ld.  for  collection,  of  .^951,121   151  1 
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along  with  an  assessor ;  and  debates  on  business  specially  con- 
cerning burghal  inhabitants  take  place,  though  the  convendon, 
like  most  other  time-honoured  institutions,  has  lost  much  of 
the  prestige  and  influence  it  once  possessed. 

Burghs  of  rcgalit)'  and  barony  were  at  one  time  more 
numerous  than  ihey  are  now-  Many  of  ihem  have  become 
parlismcntaiy  burghs  under  the  Reform  Acts  of  i  S32  and  i8(J5. 
Most  of  them  have  their  affairs  managed  by  magistrates  and 
Town  Council.  WTiere  any  of  the  Police  Acts  has  been  adoptedi 
the  council  discharge  the  duties  of  police  commissioners. 
They  are  also  charged  wiih  the  admitiistraiion  of  the  Public 
Healili  Act  of  1867.  Towns  or  populous  places  not  royal  01 
parliamentary  burghs  have  been  designated  police  bui^liSi 
Anterior  to  1847  police  were  managed  mostly  under  local  Acts. 
In  iSjo  a  general  Police  Act  was  passed  for  the  better 
watching,  cleansing,  and  lighting  of  towns  and  populous  places 
in  ScoUajid-  A  subsequent  Act  in  1862  has  been  taken  madi 
itage  of  for  police  and  sanUary  purposes.  Those  towns 
over  ;oo  of  population  who  availed  themselves  of  one 
or  other  of  these  PoiJce  Acts,  and  were  not  parliamentary 
burghs,  constitute  what  have  been  termed  police  burghs. 
There  arc  about  eighty  police  burghs  in  Scotland.  ^\'here  the 
population  exceeds  5,000,  the  town  may,  for  police  purposes, 
be  divided  into  wards,  but  there  has  been  very  linle  such 
division.  The  governing  body  in  these  towns  are  the  police 
commissioners,  who  are  popularly  elected  in  the  fiame  w«y 
as  a  Town  Council,  and  vary  according  to  population  from 
six  to  twelve.  There  is  no  Provost,  but  there  are  magistrates 
who  try  petty  offences  under  the  Police  Acts.  The  chief 
magistrate  Is  rx-ojfido  a  Coramissiouer  of  Supjtly,  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county.  Assessments  for  polite,  sanitary, 
and  other  purposes  are  imposed  in  police  burg;h3  just  as  in 
royal  burghs,  on  occupiers  of  lands  or  premises  within  the  burgh. 

In  towns  with  a  large  shipping  trade  the  affairs  of  the 
harbour,  the  regulation  of  portal  assistance,  the  leyjing  of  shorq 
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whit'Ti  is  tneant  to  apply  to  parishes  partly  burghal  and 
partly  landward,  and  embracing  a  number  of  public  works 
and  manuiactorics.  As  a  sample  of  the  dasstficntion  re- 
solved upon  by  some  parisiies,  I  may  refes'  to  l!ie  follow- 
ing, ai>pertaining  to  the  parish  of  Brechin,  i^'orfarshire, 
which  is  partly  urban  and  partly  suburban :  (t)  Dwelling 
houses  and  shops  raled  on  full  rent ;  (a)  Mines,  quarries, 
market  gardens,  manu  factories,  railways,  &c,,  rated  in  S-iilhs 
of  (.heir  estimated  or  actual  rental ;  (3,)  Lands  and  houses  used 
for  E^icultural  purposes,  4-iaths  of  the  actual  rents.  In  very 
few  instances  indeed  are  the  agricultural  interests  in  a  porbh 
so  favourably  situated  It  is  seldom  that  a  classification  is 
arranged,  which  lets  the  farming  interest  off  so  easily ;  and  yet 
it  is  argued  that^  even  in  tbia  instance,  farmers  pay  too  much, 
and  one-fifth  of  the  rental!  is  suggested  as  a  fair  proportion  for 
farmers.  On  this  point,  however,  more  afterwards.  In  many 
parishes  deductions  are  allowed  for  maintenance  :  15  per 
cent,  in  towns,  and  ten  per  cent  landwards,  are  frequent 
abatements.  In  som^  Fifeshire  parishes,  for  instance,  the 
abatements  on  rental  of  houses  free  from  poor  law  assessment 
vary  from  10  to  20  per  cent;  on  lands,  from  10  to  25  per 
cent, ;  and,  on  railways,  from  10  to  40  per  cent  If  the  assess- 
able subjects  in  parishes  are  pretty  nearly  balanced  between 
urban  and  suburban,  or  if  the  parish  is  chiefly  of  one  kind  of 
pro])crty,  the  system  of  abatements  might,  with  no  injustice  and 
some  advantages,  be  abolished. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1845,  authorised  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  contiguous  parishes  for  poor  law 
purposes.     That  power  was  conferred  on  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, subject  to  the  consent  of  the  authorities  in  the  parishi"' 
so  united.     Thb   jjermbsion,   however,   has   not  been  f 
extensive  advantage  of.     There  are  obstacles  to  union,  bu 
generally  supposed  that  combination  of  some  of  Ih* 
parishes  would  be  attended  with  benefidal  results.    Atiia 
tion  has  not,  however,  been  more  than  talked  of  in 
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niral  parishes.  Unions  have  been  effected  in  only  three  in- 
stances—viz., St.  CutKben's  and  Canongate  in  Edinburgh ; 
Govan  in  Glasgow;  and  Dundee,  with  the  suburban  parishes 
of  LiT  and  Benvic,  in  Forfarshire.  The  advanugcs  and  dis- 
ftdvantagcs  of  amalgamation  will  be  afterwaids  icferrcd  to. 

In  rural  parishes  the  Parochial  Board  have  other  duties 
placed  upon  them  by  subsequent  legislation.    The  Compulsory 
VaocJnatlon  Act,  1863,  compels  Parocliial  Bo«rds  to  appoint  a 
quallAcd  medical  practitioner  as  vaccinator.     He  is  paid  1^ 
fees.     The  Registration  Act,  1834,  which  provided  for  compu^ 
sory  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  took  for  its 
area,  as  a  lulc,  the  civil   parish.     Occauoaally,   tfuoad  sacra 
parishes  have  been  furnished  with  registration  machinery,  and 
the  shcrilT  is  cmiiowcrcd  to  divide  other  parishes  into  registra- 
tion districts,  and  to  unite  for  the  sanic  purposes  two  ot  even 
more  parishes,  or  parts  thereoC      In  every  parisJi  or  district 
not  wholly  or  partly  witliin  a  royal  or  parliamentary  burgh,  the 
Parocliial  Board  have  the  administration  of  the  Registration 
Act,  the  Town  Coundl  being  the  authority  in  buighs.     The 
local  authority  appoint  a  re^strar,  who  is  removable  by  the 
sheriff  for   misconduct.     The  heritors   appoint   a  rt^strar  in 
parishtjs  where  there  is  no  Parochial  Board.     There  are  more 
registration  districts  than  parishes  in  Scotland,  the  larger  towns 
being  divided  into  from  two  to  fourteen  divisions.     The  assess- 
ment  necessary  for  the   working  of  the    Registration   Act   is 
levied  in  the  same  way  as  the  Poor  I^w  rate,  and  is  pretty 
heavy  in  some  populous  places.     Under  the  .Act  tlie  ccnlr 
authority  is  a  Ke^trar  CJenirral,  niih  o[!ici;s  Ln  Edinburgh, 
secretary,  and  other  officeis,  including   inspectors  of  registers. 
The  Treasury-  pays  the  expenses  of  lhe,cetitrai  organisation. 

While  under  various  Police  Acts,  as  well  as  in  virtue  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1S67,  the  Town  Council  and  Police  Com* 
misaioners  in  burghs  and  towns  havu-  the  control  of  the  local 
aanitary  ariangeiuents,  due  Parochial  Bo&rds  are  fiicoikriy 
charged  respecting  the  landward  parishes  or  parts  thereof.   The 
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authorities  are  obliged  to  arrange  for  the  inspection  and  removal 
of  nuisances,  to  prevent  tlie  spread  of  disease  by  the  erection 
of  hospitals  for  highly- infectious  disorders,  to  regulaie  com- 
mon lodging-houses,  attend  to  sewerage,  drainage,  and  water 
supply.  In  burghs,  the  assessment  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Sanitary  Acts  are  levied  along  with  the  Police  rate, 
and  in  rural  parishes  it  is  collected  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Poor  Law  rate.  Water  is  provided  in  towns  and  populous 
places  by  assessing  owners  and  occupiers,  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  Rivers  Polhiuon  Act,  i8;6,  the  Artisans  and  Labourers 
Dwellings  Acts,  the  Burial  Grounds  Act,  and  some  others 
applying  principally  to  burghs,  are  under  sioiilai  oigaiiisattoiis, 
with  the  Board  of  Supervision  as  the  central  authority.  The 
time-honoured  churchyard  obhgations  of  the  heritors  of  the 
parish  having  become  inadequate  to  furnish  the  needful  bury- 
ing ground  in  populous  centres,  the  Burial  Grounds  (Scotland) 
Act,  1855,  was  passed,  having  as  its  area  llie  civil  parish.  The 
local  authorities,  under  the  Burials  Act,  in  rural  parishes  not 
combined  for  poor  law  purposes,  is  the  Parochial  Board,  and  in 
burghs  it  is  the  Town  Council.  Tlie  boards  of  two  or  more 
parishes  may  combine  and  parch3.se  a  cemetery.  What  e.\penses 
are  not  covered  by  the  fees  for  the  burial  ground  are  defrayed 
by  assessment  in  the  same  way  as  the  Poor  Law  rate. 

The  last  of  the  parochial  oigaobations  which  come  under 
notice  is  one  of  the  most  important,  one  of  the  latest  arranged, 
a.nd,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactorily  constituted.  I  refer  to  the  educational  machinerj' 
of  the  country.  The  Act  of  1S73  is  adminiiitered  parochially, 
each  burgh  being  formed  into  a  separate  educational  district,  in- 
dependent of  the  parish  of  which  it  may  form  for  other  puij-iosc* 
a  part.  Qtwad  sacra  parishes  have  also  School  Boards  of  their  ' 
own.  Every  parish  or  burgh  has  a  School  Board  for  itself,  vf 
ing  in  number  from  five  to  fifteen,  according  lo  popul 
Saving,  perhaps,  the  Town  Councils,  the  School  Boards 
only  public  administrative  bodies  of  much  importance 
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endrcJy  popularly  elected.    The  members  are  elected  for  three 
years,  and  the  Boaid  from  its  own  members  elects  a  chainnan, 
who  holds  office  also  for  three  years.    Of  school  districts  having 
scf^aratc  School  Boards,  including  59  buighs,  there  arc  982  in 
Scotland.     Power  was  given  by  the  Education  Act  to  two  or 
more  parishes  to  unite  for  educational  purposes.    Combination, 
however,  has  not  been  so  oxlcns.i>-c  as  it  might  possibly  hare 
been  with  advantage.     About    100  combinations    ha\'c    been 
effected,  n^ostly  of  two,  hut  occasionaily  of  three  parishes. 
The  School  Boards,  under  the  Scotch  Education   Department 
in  London,  have  full  control  of  school  affairs  within  the  parish, 
burgh,  or  school  district     They  collect  the  fees,  the  atnouot  of 
which    they  fix  ;    they  impose  whatever   assessment  may  be 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  fees  to  pay  the  teaching  staff; 
provide  and  maintain  school  buildings,  &c.     The  old  parish 
schools,  which,  under  the  management  of  the  heritors  and  the 
Established  Church  clergymen,  did  so  good  service  for  many  a 
long  day  in  Scodand,  especially  wh<!Te  the  teachers  were  gra- 
duates of  a  university,  were  taken  over  by  the  School  Boards. 
So  also  were  the  Free  Church  and  other  "adventure"  schools. 
For,  as  well  as  it  was  thought  by  many  that  the  rural  districts 
were  provided  with  educational  facilities  under  the  old  regime, 
the  new  Act  was  not  long  in  operation  when  greatly  increased 
and  improved  accommodation  was  deemed  necessary  both  tn 
urban  and  suburban  districts.     The  result  has  been  that  about 
j£3i00o,ooo  has  been  borrowed  by  Scotch  School  Boards  on 
the  security  of  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  im- 
proving school  room.     The    liberal   Govemmeiit   eduaitional 
grants,  and  the  pretty  heavy  school  fees  generally  exacted  from 
all  parents  who  arc  able  to  pay,  arc  in  many  districts  insufficient 
to  meet  the  costs  of  the  extended  teaching  staff,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  incurred.     The  School  Boards  fall  back  on  the  ratepayers 
of  the  parishes  with  an  assessment  var>-ing  from  ;d,  to  is.  3d. 
per  £.  rent,  the  higher  assessments  bcbg  generally  in  the  niral 
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pRTLshcs,     ]!lducaUon  was  nmde  compulsory  by  the  Act   of 

1871,  and  parents  who  neglect  to  send  tlieir  children,  under 
the  age  of  13,  to  school  are  fined,  unless  good  cause  of  absence 
can  be  shown.  For  the  purpose  of  "  whipping  in  "  children 
of  school  age,  an  officer  is  appointed  and  paid  by  every  School 
Board. 

Schools  partaking  of  Government  grant  are  under  Govern- 
ment inspection  once  a  year.  In  the  1 7  districts  into  which, 
for  school  inspection,  Scotland  is  divided,  there  are  25  ins]}cc- 
tors  with  J  8  assistants.  The  Scotch  Education  Depaitraent 
superintend  the  provision  of  school  accommodation,  assist  in 
the  formation  of  school  districts,  disburse  the  annual  and  build- 
ing grants,  and  frame  the  code  of  instruction  in  achools.  So 
far,  the  Act  of  1871  has  been  the  means  of  extending  educa- 
tion to  many  comparatively  neglected  children,  who,  under  the 
old  system,  would  not  have  fared  so  well.  It  has  done  so, 
however,  at  great  enpeiise  to  the  country;  but  the  additional 
burden  on  the  ratepayers  has  been  manfully  borne,  in  the  hope 
of  social  and  moral  elevation  resulting  to  tlie  humbler  classes 
from  a  good  primary  edLieation,  The  tendency  of  the  Act 
and  code  has  been  more  in  favour  of  primary  than  secondary 
or  higher  education.  The  latter,  indeed,  it  is  complained  by 
some  educational  authorities,  has  been  comparatively  neglected. 
The  rime  was  when  students  could  go  direct  from  the  Scotch 
parish  schools  to  the  university.  There  is  now  less  chance  of 
that,  teachers  being  too  much  engrossed  with  the  scholars  In 
the  more  common  branches  for  which  grants  are  "  earned,"  to 
attend  properly  to  classical  or  higher  teaching. 

There  are  not  many  landed  proprietors  on  the  School 
Boards,  bin  they  are  fully  represented  by  their  local  or  resident 
agents,  who  generally  have  seats.  Intelligent  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants  constitute  the  majority  usually  OR 
the  Boards.  Clergymen  are,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
parishes,  also  members.  They  are  not  the  best  of  busineiis 
men,  however,  and  do  not  always  putl  harmoniously  with  one 
a  V 
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another,  or  with  other  memberc  Objections  have  been  taken 
to  Established  Church  ministers  sitting  on  School  Boards,  since 
tbey  do  not  thcnuclves  i>ay  parochial  rates.  There  u  some  force 
ia  the  objcclion,  but  it  appears  to  me  the  fnirest  remedy  would 
be  not  to  exclude  them  from  the  Boards,  but  to  assess  them 
as  well  as  clergymen  of  other  denominations.  Stronger  still 
have  been  the  comjilunts,  especially  among  fnrmers,  tJut 
Ihc  Education  Act  paid  oo  respect  to  the  tcnns  of  leases 
current  when  the  roea&ure  became  law.  By  that  Act  tosaj 
fanners  have  been  obliged  to  ^lay  from  j^i$  to  ^25  a  year  for 
education,  which  they  had  not  the  remotest  cliance  of  taking 
into  accoimt  when  they  were  making  thcii  bai^^alns  some  yean 
before-  The  education  tax,  levied  equally  on  owners  and 
occupiers,  has  thus  been  the  means  of  draining  many  n  farmer's 
pocket  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  that  he  did  not  baigain 
for.  This  coming,  too,  at  a  time  when  fanners  were  olhervisc 
sorely  pressed,  has  been  viewed  as  no  trivial  grievance. 


PART  IL— SUGGESTED  REFORMS. 

Having  now  sketched  the  history  and  present  constitutioo 
of  the  various  local  governing  bodies — county,  buighal,  and 
parochial,  as  well  as  the  character  .and  incidence  of  ibc 
numerous  assessments  in  Scotland,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider 
what  reforms  or  alterations  might  be  introduced,  both  in  the 
management  and  the  systems  of  rating.  But  before  doing  so  1 
must  rot  forget  to  record  my  iiidebiedness  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  above  information  to  an  admirably  arranged  work  on  "Local 
Government  in  Scotland,"  prepared  by  two  Edinburgh  advo- 
cates, Messrs.  H.  Goudy  and  W.  C.  Smith,  and  published 
lately  by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood  It  gives  more  minute 
particulars  of  the  different  boards,  and  the  basis  of  assess 
mcnt,  than  I  could  find  space  for,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
local  rate  administrators  and  Local  Government  refornwrs. 
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As  stated  at  the  beginaitjg  of  this  essay,  Local  Government 
and  Taxation  have  rot  come  much  to  the  front  in  Scotland,  but 
they  have  long  been  slowly  drifting  in  that  direction,  and  are 
admittedly  ripe  for  legislation,  Certain  changes,  both  in  the 
composition  of  administrative  boards  and  in  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  are  desirable,  and  should  be  possible  of  attainment;  but 
very  great  relief  to  local  uxpayerais,  I  fear,  improbable.  Property 
throughout  the  country,  both  urban  and  suburban,  is  no  doubt 
heavily  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and 
various,  other  things.  Ratepayers  feel  the  burden  of  taxation, 
but  they  do  not  see  clearly  a  legitimate  road  of  escape.  Some 
say,  transfer  the  weight  of  those  tascs,  or  at  least  a  larger 
portion  of  them,  to  the  national  exchequer.  The  thinking 
members  of  the  Scotch  community,  however,  cannot  get  over 
the  facts  that  the  Imperial  purse  is  already  heavily  drawn  upon  ; 
that  it  is  unable  to  l>ear  an  uiiliinitt^d  strain ;  that,  after  all,  it 
is  the  people  of  this  country  who  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  the  taxes  to  pay,  and  that  Local  Govemnient  Boards,  and 
local  taxation  to  a  reasonable  extent,  have  certain  advantages 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  At  once  then,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  1  am  unable  to  recommend  a  very  large  amount  of 
relief  to  realised  property,  either  in  town  or  country,  from 
taxation.  Taxes  never  were,  and  never  will  be  popular,  but 
they  must  be  paid  by  somebody.  The  helpless  poor  cannot  be 
allowed  to  p^^^ish;  the  young  must  be  educated;  a  police  force 
is  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order  ;  the  laws  of  health  according  to 
modern  ideas  must  be  enforced.  All  these  signify  a  consider* 
able  expenditure  of  money;  but  who  are  so  well  able  to  bear  il 
as  the  owners  of  accumulated  capital  ?  If  the  greater  part  of 
these  charges  were  removed  from  the  local  to  the  national 
Treasury  there  would  unquestionably  be  &  greater  tendency 
to  "centralisation"  in  the  governing  bodies  in  town  and 
country-.      That  is  not  popular  in  Scotland.      Though  the 
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assessments  charactctiscd  as  local  would  diminish  with  an 

increased  drain  on  the  public  purse,  property^    or    income 

cither,  would  not  escape  or  gain  much,  if  anything,  by  the 

shift.     That  being  obvious  to  most  minds,  the  general  body 

of  Tatcpoycrs  in  Scotland  prefer  to  retain  ihcir  local  sy&icms  of 

«  rating,  with  the  attendant  local  administration  and  allocation  of 

.the  money  they  collect.     They  could  not  have  the  latter,  if  a 

f  Tery  much  larger  share  of  the  various  taxes  were  contribuieil  by 

the  Imperial  Government 

While  thus  a  sweeping  transference  of  local,  burgh,  or 
county  rates  has  not  been  Tecomiii  ended  by  my  correspondents 
ahuded  to  at  the  ouisct  of  this  ess.iy,  and  finds  no  advocate  in 
the  writer  hereof,  tlieie  are,  nevenheless,  a  good  many  changes 
of  the  present  system  which  might  be  etfectcd  with  advantage. 
iThcBO  clianges,  however,  are  more  in  the  direction  of  equalising 
local  burdens  among  the  dllTerent  classes  of  ratepayers,  and 
of  amending  and  completing  the  representation  at  the  various 
Boards,  than  of  shifting  burdens  from  local  or  county  shoulders 
Jo  the  national  exchequer. 


COUNTY  ADMTKISTRATION. 

In  coniiidcring  the  various  SLiggestions  of  a  remedial  nature 
sich  have  occurred  to  myself,  and  have  been  hinted  at  by 
'"the  gentlemen  who  kindly  replied  to  my  q^ueries,  I  shall  take 
the  county  organisations  first  This  brings  me  face  to  face  with 
the  proposal  so  often  made  to  have  "  County  Boards  "  estab- 
lished, representing  both  oivners  and  occupiers,  for  the  con- 
duct and  control  of  county  business.  That  suggestion,  at  first 
sight,  appears  wise,  fair,  and  feasible.  Many  are  ciptivaied  by  it 
1  like  the  idea,  but  when  I  come  to  reflect  on  who  have  hitherto 
paid  and  still  pay  the  county  rates,  I  coioe  to  a  difficulty  in  my 
leanings  towards  a  "  County*  Board  "  fairiy  representative  of  the 
different  classes.  Holding  as  1  do  by  the  principle,  that  taxa- 
tioii  and  representation  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  remem- 
bering that  with  the  exception  of  the  rales  imposed  under  tlie 
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Roads  Act  and  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  the  so- 
called  county  rates  are  paid  exclusively  by  the  owners  of  lands 
find  heritages,  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  recommend  the  £u.1mission 
of  a  representation  of  the  tenantry,  at  what  are  recognised  as  the 
"  County  Meetings,"  unless  that  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  incidence  of  county  rales.  So  long  as  the  proprietors 
pay  the  county  rates,  administered  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  their  exclusive  possession  of  the  "County  Meetings" 
can  Iiardly  be  disputed.  Il  Is  true  the  county  asstssmenls,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  heavy,  and  have  been  reduced  considerably  in 
recent  years  by  [he  increased  Treasury  aid  for  police  purposes, 
and  the  taking  over  of  prisons  by  Government.  Take  a  few 
counties  which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  representative  of 
Scotland.  What  do  wc  find?  In  Fife,  in  1 866-6 7,  the  county 
assessments  amounted  to  above  s^d.  per  jC  rental.  In  i88o-3i 
the  amoimt  per  ^  was  as  near  as  can  be  the  same.  la 
Perthshire,  the  county  rates  in  cS6i  were  only  i|d.  per  ;£;  by 
1S75,  however,  they  had  reached  i  Jd. ;  but  last  year  they  were 
down  again  to  2d.  per  j^.  In  Aberdeenshire,  they  were  in 
186 1-62  about  agd.  per  j£  ;  in  1S66-67,  about  jjd.  per  _£ ;  111 
1871-72,  almost  3d.  per^^";  and  last  year,  rather  less  thans^d 
per  ;£.  In  the  county  of  Edinburgh  this  year,  the  assessment, 
owing  to  extra  outlay  in  providing  the  necessary  prison  accom- 
modation required  by  Goveminent  before  taking  over,  was  j-fd. 
per  ^.  In  Kirkcudbright  county,  however,  it  is  only  about 
ijd.  per^.  Though  these  assessments  are  not  very  formidable, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  like  a  general  desire 
among  Scotch  tenants  to  share  them,  and  so  qualify  for  scats 
at  the  "County  Board."  The  assessments,  however,  are  *0 
tight  thai  a  portion  of  them  on  the  tenantry  should  be  uo  great 
barrier  to  what  many  think  would  he  a  desirable  county 
reform. 

Probably,  the  advocates  of  County  teprosenlative  Board* 
have  in  their  eye  noi  only  the  amalgamation  of  all  taxes  pre- 
sently levied  over  the  cpunty  area,  but  the  addilion  (hereto  of 
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KHne  or  the  rates  assessed  parochially.  Ifthat  beso,  and  if  tbe 
total  rates  wcic  faiily  aiJ^jOitioned  between  owners  and  oooi- 
piers,  the  fonnation  of  county  elected  Boards  would  be  dcsiiaWc 
and  practicable.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  doubtful 
what  parUh  rales  could  be  viih  general  consent  and  beneficial 
results  banded  otci  to  county  orfinisations.  The  best  ieature 
of  tbe  Pariah  Boaid  ts  the  security  it  afTords,  that  the 
eKccutivc  arc  thoroughly  acfiuainted  with  the  tacts  and  cttcum- 
stanca  of  every  ciilical  or  disputable  case  that  comes  before 
them.  If  the  administrative  area  were  so  wide  even  as  tbe 
average  couQty,  Uic  chances  of  local  scnitloy  and  care  being 
brought  to  bear  on,  say,  cases  of  relief  to  the  poor,  ore  lessened 
somewhat,  but  they  do  not  disappear.  A  representative,  or 
even  two,  from  each  parish,  could  haveaseatat  the  County  Doard, 
but  with  that  number  from  tbe  occupiers,  and  a  corrcspondiog 
representation  from  the  proprietors'  side,  the  County  Boards 
might  be  unworkably  large.  The  greater  port  of  the  adroints- 
trative  duties  would,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Road  Boards  under 
the  Act  of  i8;S,  have  to  be  delegated  to  a  reduced  Board  or  a. 
large  committee,  where  local  knowledge  or  full  particulars  of  all 
cases  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  available  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Parochial  Boards.  The  principle  implied  in  the  forma- 
tion of  County  Boards  has  such  a  sound  savour,  that  as  further 
experience  is  obtained  of  the  o|}crations  of  the  newly-cstablished 
County  Road  Boards,  representing  the  various  classes  on  whom 
the  road  assessment  is  levied,  I  do  not  despair  of  an  endeavour 
being  successfully  made  for  their  inauguration.  Quite  within 
the  mngc  of  jjossibility  is  il  too,  that  much  of  the  work  now 
done  in  tlie  parish  area  will  be  eventually  cast  into  that  of  a 
widerdistrict;  but  whether  or  not  the  hard  and  fast  Hoes  of  a 
county  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  limits  of  a  parish,  for 
poor  law  and  educational  purposes,  may  be  open  to  question. 
la  not  a  few  instances,  I  think  the  areas  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Acts  just  indicated,  might  be  beneficially  enlarged,  by  the 
grouping    of  rural    parishes    similarly    circumstanced.      The 
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benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  a  judicious  amalgamalion  of 
parishes,  will  he  detailed  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  reforms 
of  the  parochial  systems. 

Meantime,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  persons  who  have  a  real 
grievance  in  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Commission  of 
Supply  meetings  are  those  owners  of  house  property  and  the 
feuars  in  small  towns,  the  yearly  value  of  whose  property  is 
less  than  j£ioo.  The  chief  magistrate  in  a  police  burgh  is  ex 
efficio  a  Commissioner  of  Supply,  but  that  is  a  small  representa* 
tion  for  the  feuars  in  such  a  burgh,  and  the  great  majority  arc 
under  ^loo  of  yearly  rent  Then  there  are  owners  of  house 
property  in  villages,  who  have  no  representation  at  all  at  the 
"county  meetings,"  They  are,  however,  not  overlooked  by  the 
tax  Collector.  That  being  so,  there  should  be  such  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  of  Supply  meetings 
as  would  give  all  who  are  charged  county  rates,  a  reasoncible 
representation  at  the  board.  To  accomplish  this,  instead  of 
lowering  the  minimum  rental  qualification  of  CnmraisaJoners  of 
Supply,  I  would  recommend  that  the  owners  under  ;£»oo  of 
annual  value  should  have  ]»ower  to  send  a  certain  number  of 
representatives  to  the  county  meetings,  the  number  of  "  elected 
Commissioners  of  Supply  "  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of 
house  proprietors  in  each  county  under  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tion. So  far  as  the  rentals  of  those  owners  of  heritages  go, 
they  aie  taxed  penny  about  with  the  larger  land  owners.  Their 
claims  therefore  to  recognition  in  the  administration  of  county 
bustaes.s,  appear  to  me  to  be  irresistibly  strong.  Reform  of  the 
board  of  Commissioners  of  Supply,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  ad- 
mittmg  a  representation  of  house  proprietors  and  feuars  in 
keeping  with  their  assessment  contribution  to  the  county  rcvcnuc, 
is  not  only  just  and  necessary,  but  I  may  almost  say  urgent. 

Turning  to  the  assessments  levied  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  on  owners  of  lands  and  heritages,  there  is  only  one  item 
which  I  consider  of  a  sufficiently  national  character  to  demand 
its  entire  tranafcrenceto  the  imperial  purse.  I  refer  to  the  expense 


of  the  Militia  buildings  and  Etores.  If  anything  hns  a  strictlj 
national  bearing,  it  surel}-  b  the  reserve  force  known  as  the 
militia.  For  many  ycais  the  Comniissioncrs  of  Supply  have  baJ 
devolving  on  them  and  their  property  cenaio  duties  and  obliga- 
tions connected  with  the  inititia  organbaiion.  It  docs  not, 
however,  follow  that  in  these  days,  when  the  "  fitness  of  things  " 
rccdvcs  something  Ukc  due  consideration,  time-honouied 
customs  should  be  contiaued  simply  on  the  pka  of  "  use  and 
wont"  The  militia  assessment  is,  to  be  sure,  only  fntctiooal 
per  fC  'fi"*,  bill  to  impose  it  on  land  and  heritages  is,  I  think, 
unsound  In  principle,  and  unjust  in  practice. 

Govtrnmcrts  in   recent  years  have  been  considerate  and 
generous  to  local  laxpaying  heritors  in  respect  of  prison  and 
police  expendioipe.     The  Treasury  now  pay  one-half  of  the 
wages  and  clothing  of  the  police  force,  leading  the  other  half  to 
be  provided  by  rating  in  counties  and  burghs.      Before  the 
Government  allowance  is  pud,  a  certilicatc  of  clliciency  must 
be  obtained,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  small  burghs, 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  about  that     As  a  rule,  the  In- 
spector of  Police  for  Scotland  finds  the  constabulary  in  good 
condition,  and,  accordingly,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  reporting 
favourably  at  headquarters.     The  imperial  contribution  is  thus 
quite  easily  obtained,  and  h.is  been  a  snbstanli.il  relief  to  owners 
of  landed  and  house  property  in  town  and  county.     In  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Carnegie,  H.M.'s  Inspector 
of  the  Scotch  Corstabuiat>-,  I  find  that  the  only  force  relumed 
as  inefficient,  in  burghs  of  5,000  and  upwards,  was  that  of 
Pultneytown.     In  thirty-three  such  burghs  or  cities  the  force  is 
returned  efficient,  as  they  are  in  a1!  the  coiintica.     Two  or 
three  towns  under  5,000  of  population  were  ineflicient,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  tliey  should  amalgamate  with  the  county 
force,  which  most  of  them  are  about  to  do.     There  is  a  great 
waste  of  power  in  the  multiplicity  of  separate  forces  in  small 
towns.     The  larger  the  organisation  for  police  purposes^  the 
greater,  as  a  nile,  is  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  police. 
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"  The  more  lemoved,"  a  high  authority  on  this  matter  assures 
mc,  "the  actual  discipline  of  the  police  force  is  from  the  petty 
partisanship  of  local  politics,  the  better,"  The  same  authority 
further  says  :^"  I  believe  that  if  the  whole  police  of  the 
counCry  were  taken  over  by  Government,  as  the  prisons  have 
been,  the  change  would  be  for  the  better;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  country  is  ripe  for  such  a  sweeping  change."  Neither  do  I, 
but  the  drift  of  the  public  mind  is  believed  to  be  in  that  direc- 
tion. Smaller  burghs  have  chiefly  joined  the  counties,  but 
some  have  not,  and  this  is  considered  tlie  wealccst  link  in  the 
Scotch  constabulary  chain..  It  is  a  great  drawback,  especially 
in  a  town  like  Glasgow,  composed  of  different  pohee  districts, 
and  abutting  on  counties,  thai  a  police  ofBcer  requires  a  warrant 
to  follow  suspected  persons  beyond  the  limits  of  one  district. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  should  he  necessary.  Compulsory  super- 
annuation  of  police  officers  is  desired  in  Scotland,  and  would 
improve  the  character  of  the  force. 

Tiie  Com  miss  Loners  of  Supply  in  counties,  and  the  Town 
Council  or  Commissioners  in  towns,  have  full  management  of 
the  police  force,  and  pay  only  half  the  outlay.  Anything  more 
favourable  to  them  could  hardly  be  expected.  None  of  my 
correspondents,  with  one  exception,  suggested  greater  relief 
from  the  police  expenditure.  Indeed,  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  it  might  be  questioned  if  it  is  sound  policy  of  the 
Government  to  pay  such  a  large  share  of  any  expenditure  as 
one-half,  and  yet  leave  the  whole  of  the  tnanagement  in  local 
or  county  bands,  subject  to  occasional  circulars  from  the 
Home  Secretary.  So  long  as  property  is  burdened  with  taxation 
—  and  it  is  the  fittest  subject  to  bear  taxes — it  is  doubtful  if 
the  whole  cost  of  the  police  could  be  equitably  removed,  as 
has  been  recommended,  to  the  imperial  funds.  If  property 
is  worth  owning,  it  is  worth  watching.  Therefore,  I  consider 
that  local  ta.Ypaycrs  have  got  as  much  aid  in  the  matter  of 
police  subsidy  aa  they  have  a  very  obvioua  claim  to.  It  may 
ieem  curious  that  owners  m  counties  should  have  tli«  entire 
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hair  to  pay,  and  (hat  in  burghs  the  owners  escape^  and  the 
occupien  contribute  all  that  is  fumiRhcd  locally  for  the  miiti- 
lettance  of  the  police.  Hie  rate  is  much  heavier  in  tomis  tlm 
in  niral  dUtiicts  ;  in  fact,  in  some  thinly-populated  counties  &t 
police  assessment  bunder  id.  per  j^  rent.  In  several  boighi 
the  police  assessment,  including  lighting  and  cleaning,  is  about 
3S.  per  j£.  In  the  basis  of  police  assessment  I  have  tie 
material  changes  to  suggest,  except  that  owners  of  propcny  is 
towns  should  share  the  assessment  with  occupiers.  The  pro- 
perty and  personal  efTcctj  of  tbc  occupier  nuy  be  more  exposed 
to  cvil-dispoaed  persons  than  thu  property  of  the  owner  of 
houses  is,  but  the  latter  should  not  escape — probably  one-third 
on  owner*  and  two-thirds  of  the  half  on  occupiers  would  be  a 
fair  Birangctncnt. 

In  1S77  an  Act  was  passed,  as  already  stated,  TdJcviog 
counties  of  the  expense  of  prisons.  Sefore  the  (lovenuneat 
would  take  over  these  institutions,  however,  the  prison  accom- 
modation had  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard.  Where  tlie 
conditions  cotUd  not  at  once  be  complied  with,  the  ncccsoqr 
alterations  and  additions  had  to  be  made.  This  meant  in 
several  counties  a  considerable  disbursement,  which  will  take 
some  years  to  wipe  off.  Therefore  In  \-fuiou3  counties  a  prison 
board  or  committee  of  Commissioners  of  Supply  is  still  in 
existence  to  superintend  the  clearing  off  of  the  debt,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  prisons  now  and  again.  By 
charging  the  entire  cost  of  prisons  to  tlic  national  exchequer,  tbc 
Government  have  displayed  a  strong  desire  to  lighten  as  for  as 
possible  or  practicobie  the  burden  of  taxation  on  local  or  county 
proprietors,  both  of  land  and  houses. 

It  is  contended  in  ccrtiin  quarters  that  if  prison  main- 
tenance fell  appropriately  enough  to  the  Government,  lunacy 
expenses  should  follow.  Perhaps  they  should,  as  a  matter  of 
principle:,  but  I  should  question  the  exijediency,  I  do  rot 
believe  in  a  policy  which,  to  a  large  extent,  seeks  to  relieve,  at  j 
the    expense  of   the  general    public,  proprietors    of  certain 
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burdens  and  obligations,  which  ihey  inherited  along  with  theii 
property.     The  more  sensible  of  the  land  reformers  in  Scotland 
have  no  desire    to    deprive  landowners    of  their  legitimate 
rights,  though  certain  territorial  privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  are 
threatened,  and  very  properly  so-.  While  thus  willing  to  preserve 
the  just  rights  of  property,  to  aconsiderable  extent  invaded  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  Scotchmen  aim  at  the  removal 
of  one-sided  presumptions  of  law,  and  also  at  (he  mainlenfincc 
of  the  iegitima.te  burdens  and  responsibilities  along  with  the 
undouhted   rights   of  owners  of  property.      In  these  circum- 
stances there  is  nothing  like  a  general  desire  for  the  trans- 
ference of  the  whole  of  the  lunacy  expenses  as  well  as  those 
of  prisons  to  imperial  funds.     To  do   the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  justice,  they,  as  a  general  body,  are  not  moving  against 
the  lunacy  obligations.     The    complaints    come  more  firom 
owners    of  house   properly   than   from   the   representatives  of 
the  old  territorial  families  who  own  so  much  of  the  Scotch  soil. 
Government  pay  one-half  of  the  expense  of  pauper  lunatics, 
as  previously  explained,  provided  the  cost  per  week  for  each 
pauper  does  not  exceed  8s.     It  is  urged  by  some  writers  ajid 
speakers  on  this  subject,  that  the  fatuous  poor  of  a  country  arc 
appropriate  objects  of  national  maintenance  and  protection. 
Possibly  they  arej  but  on  the  same  principle  I  imagine  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  country 
generally,  and  the  whole  cost  of  asylums  beyond  what  is  met 
by  the  payments  of  the  relatives  of  inmates  able  to  contri- 
bute, are  fair  and  reasonable  charges  on  the  public  purse. 
And  there  are  few  who  have  considered  the  whole  bearings  of 
the  question  prepared,  at  present  at  least,  to  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  these  unpleasant  but  seemingly  in- 
evitable  burdens  from  local    or   county  to  national    funds. 
Accordingly,  I  am  not  sufiicienily  convinced  of  the  juslice,  or 
I  should  perhaps  rather  say  the  expediency,  of  freeing  local  rate- 
payers of  lunacy  liabilities,  to  give  this  phase  of  the  great  ques- 
tion under  consideration  a  prominent  pkce  among  tlie  subjects 
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on  which  redress  is  obviously  required.  Nor  have  I  any  materia] 
change  to  recommend  in  the  constitution  of  lunacy  boards, 
already  described.  The  assessment  for  lunacy  purposes,  levied 
in  counties  on  proprietors  of  land  and  heriugcs  according  to 
ihe  valuation  roll,  is  not  generally  heavy,  seldom  over  id.  per 
£,.  In  burghs  the  occupier  hears  half  the  lunacy  asscs.-imen:, 
the  owner  paying  the  other  half.  The  asacssnnent  is  the  same 
in  amount  per  jT^  rental  on  both  burghal  and  landward  propeny 
within  the  lunacy  district,  of  which  there  are  twent>--two  in 
Scoitand.  The  district  lunacy  boards  appointed  annually  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  magistrates,  operate  within 
certain  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  general  board  of 
lunacy,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Edinburgh.  This  arrai^e- 
mem  may  have  its  shortcoming)i—what  organisation  has  not? 
— but  I  have  not  come  in  contact  with  any  one  who  has  been 
able  to  devise  a  manifestly  better  system  of  lunacy  raanage- 
ment 

The  costs  of  the  administration  of  jusiice  in  counties  are 
chiefly  defrayed  by  Government,  but  the  expenses  of  the  local 
Cases  not  reported  to  Crown  Counsel,  and  some  other  items 
connected  with  the  Sheriff  and  Justice  of  Peace  Coutti,  fell 
upon  the  county  rates,  and  aie  paid  out  of  the  county  general 
assessment  Certain  fines,  however,  reduce  the  burden  to 
counties,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  there  should  not  be 
further  relief  in  this  direction.  The  claims  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever, on  the  county  general  assesBment  are  not  serious,  and 
seeing  that  these  obligations,  or  the  heaviest  of  them, 
were  inherited  or  purchased  with  the  property  in  the  county,  I 
im  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  re-arrangement-  I  again  strongly 
urge  the  abolition  of  the  double  sherilTship.  It  is  totally  un- 
necessary for  the  .-idnunistraiion  of  justice;  unfair  to  the 
resident  sherifls  ;  encourages  thriftless  litigation,  and  needlessly 
increases  the  expense  to  the  county  of  the  administration  of 
law  and  justice.  While  thus  limiting  the  bench  in  the  sheriff 
court  :o  the  resident  judges,  I  would  recommend  an  extension 
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of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  or  sheriff  courts,  so  tliat 
almost  all  cases  of  dispute — all  civil  cases — would  have  a  chance 
of  settlement  in  the  county  court.  The  resident  sherifls  have 
a  pretty  strong;  claim  lo  increased  renmneration.  One  now  Act 
after  another  throws  additional  duties  on  tlic  shcriftis.  Their 
remuneration,  has  rot,  I  fear,  risen  in  keeping  with  the  increase 
of  their  duties. 

The  assistance  which  judges  in  both  couniy  and  high 
eourt  cases  get  from  jurymen  is  not  all  that  couid  be  desired. 
I  have  seen  on  many  a  jury,  men  sitting  endeavouring  to  grapple 
with  the  merits  of  an  intricate  case,  who,  from  defective  educa- 
tion and  mental  incapacity,  were  unable  to  grasp,  weigh,  and 
judge  reliably  the  points  placed  before  them,  yet  they  had  to 
give  a  decision  of  some  kind.  The  mere  rental  or  property 
quaMcation  for  a  juryman  does  not  secure  at  all  times  an 
intelligent  tribunal.  That  this  great  desideratum  could  be 
acquired  in  any  other  way  is  not  quite  certain,  though  I  think 
very  desirable.  VVould  it  not  be  possible,  and  practicable  wo, 
lo  apply  in  tht;  selection  or  nomination  of  jurymen  some  other 
test  than  rental,  house  occtipation,  or  the  possession  of  ^^^aoo 
worth  of  personal  properly— some  means  by  which  only 
men  of  intelligence  and  recognised  soundness  of  judgment 
would  be  entrusted  with  the  solution  of  the  numerous  difficult 
questions  that  come  before  jQr)'men?  This  reminds  me  that 
the  law  and  the  practice  are  both  rather  hard  on  jurj-mcn.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are,  in  many  of  the  Scotch  courts  at  least, 
provided  with  seats  or  benches  which  are  neither  so  commodious 
nor  so  comfortable  as  ihey  should  be  for  so  protracted  sittings 
as  jurymen  have  frequently  to  undergo.  As  a  rule,  the  scats  are 
hard  and  rather  narrow.  Cushionsarc  not  provided.  If  a  more 
select  class  of  jurymen  were  nominated,  reasonable  expenses 
might  be  allowed  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.  The  jury 
system  of  the  country  is  well  worthy  of  attention  with  a  view  to 
reform. 

The  county  general  asscssmciU  has  to  bear  the  expense— a 
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trifling  amount  to  be  sure — of  the  Fiars  Court  in  each  county. 
That  court  sits  but  once  a  year,  is  presided  over  by  the  sheriff, 
or  more  commonly  the  sheriff  substitute,  who  has  the  assis- 
tance of  a  specially  selected  juiy,  composed  of  men  of  position 
and  intelligence,  accompanied  usually  by  a  local  professional 
accountant.  The  business  of  the  court  is  to  fix  the  average 
price  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  tlie  couaiy  for  the  year. 
The  jury  found  their  calculations  on  the  evidence  tendered  by 
the  chief  buyers  of  grain  in  the  county,  who  state  the  number 
of  quarters  they  have  purchased  of  the  year's  produce  from  the 
aatumn  to  the  following  March  when  the  courts  are  held.  The 
witnesses  give  the  total  amount  of  money  paid,  and  the  jury- 
men stitke  the  average  price  per  quarter  ou  the  data  before 
them.  By  tlie  Fiars  prices,  the  payments  for  crops  beiwceu  an 
incoming  and  outgoing  tenant  are  determined,  so  are  the 
parish  ministers' stipends,  the  payment  of  "grain  rents''  for 
forms,  &c 

With  the  selection  of  the  jury  for  the  Fbrs  prices,  I  have 
no  fault  to  find.  It  is  to  some  extent,  indeed,  just  such  a 
selection  on  a  small  scale  as  I  have  been  recommeading  on  a 
large  for  juries  generally.  A  much  higher  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  education  seem  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the>  choice 
of  men  to  multiply  and  divide  the  figures  laid  before  them, 
and  so  detenuine  the  prices  for  the  year  of  wheal,  barley,  oats, 
&C.  in  a  county,  than  in  the  selection  of  men  to  decide  whether 
a  human  being  shall  be  liberated  oi  imprisoned  for  seven 
years,  if  not,  indeed,  executed.  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Bui  I  would  not  "  level  down  "  the  Fiars  court  jury  system ;  I 
would  prefer  to  raise  the  standard  of  jury  selection  generally, 
increasing  at  the  same  time  their  comforts  and  their  allowances. 
Hut  10  return  to  the  Fiars,  I  consider  the  present  system  defec- 
tive in  so  far  as  the  prices  are  fixed  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  a  large,  and  generally  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
crop  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  grower.  Every  practical  man 
knows  that  grain  is,  as  a  rule,  tn  better  marketable  condition 
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after  the  middle  of  March  than  befoie  it,  and  also  that  prices 
are  higher  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  than  in  the  olher 
months,  I  should  therefore  rather  buy  than  sell  by  the  Fiars 
prices.  The  jury  are  probably  not  tied  to  the  average  of  the 
returns  before  them,  but  generally  they  do  not  allow  much,  if 
anything,  for  the  more  than  probable  increase  of  price  obtained 
for  the  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  season's  cereal  produce 
undisposed  of  at  the  date  of  the  Fiars  courts.  The  most 
obvious  remedy  is  that  these  courts  should  be  held  at  a  later 
period  of  the  year.  That  would  delay  tiie  settling  of 
accounts  between  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants,  and  might 
disturb  other  arrangements,  such  as  the  payment  of  Established 
Church  clergymen's  stipends,  but  the  advantages  would,  t 
think,  ultimately  outweigh  the  objections. 

Among  other  things  attended  to  by  county  organisations, 
we  have  the  adjustment  and  periodical  testing  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  Act  of  1878,  bearing  on  this  matter,  is  working 
well.  District  inspectors,  generally  local  ofiicers  of  police,  make 
stated  inspections  of  the  difierenl  localities  for  the  purpose  of 
rectifying  any  defects  In  the  weights  and  nieasureti  in  regular 
use.  Fees,  as  already  indicated,  are  charged  for  adjustment, 
and  lines  exacted  from  those  who  persist  in  the  use  of  imperfect 
weights  or  measures.  If  these  do  not  meet  the  expense  ot 
working  the  Act  of  1878,  the  county  assessment  has  to  supply 
the  balance.  The  Act  of  i8;8  very  properly  declared  it 
illegal  to  buy  and  sell  by  any  weight  or  measure  other  than 
the  imperial  standards.  For  instance,  any  transaction  by  the 
Scotch  acre,  which  is  a  fifth  more  than  the  imperial  acre,  by 
the  Dutch  stone,  which  is  3*lbs.  more  than  the  imperial  stone, 
would  now  be  invalid.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  the 
terms  of  the  Act  are  as  yet  strictly  enforced  in  everyday 
transactions.  The  expenses  of  Justice  of  Peace  Courts  are  not 
heavy.  Since  the  trial  of  offences  ^ain^l  the  Game  Law  Acts, 
in  which  so  many  of  the  justices  were  personally  interested,  has, 
by  tlie  Ground  Gam«  Act  of  i38o,  been  icmoved  from  tix 
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Justice  0/  I'eace  to  the  Sheriff  Courts,  t  do  not  think  there  is 
much  to  suggest  in  llie  way  of  reform  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
system.  The  justices  have  ihc  coniiol  of  public  house  licences. 
I  am  now,  however,  on  very  delicate  ground ;  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  avoid  it,  though  I  will  not  dwell  on  it.  While  a  vtto  might 
rest  with  the  justices,  I  think  they  shouldr  in  the  granting  of 
a  licence  for  liquor  traffic,  be  gjided  by  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  hccncc  the  house.  The  residenters  should  by  all 
means  have  a  "voice"  in  this  somewhat  perplexing  matter. 
The  cosis  involved  by  the  Registration  of  Voters  Act  arc  com- 
paratively light  in  the  counties,  3  very  small  fraction  of  a  penny 
per  j^  rent  suffices;  and  Ihe  Lands  Valuation  Actisnotcxpcn&ivc. 
The  present  sysiem  of  county  valuation  Is  not  in  every 
respect  what  it  should  be.  Generally,  of  course,  assessors  ha*-c 
the  rents  of  the  difTerent  subjects  to  guide  ihtrn  so  far.  And 
where  rents  are  not  affected  by  any  special  circumstances  or 
conditions,  the  amount  paid  as  rent  is  usually  set  down  as  the 
valuation  for  taxation  and  other  purposes.  The  main  difficulty 
the  assessors  have,  and  the  chief  ground  of  complaint  the 
genera!  taxpayers  both  tn  cotmty  and  parish  have,  are  with 
land,  woods,  forests,  and  shootings  in  the  proprietor's  own 
occupation.  In  the  case  of  landlords'  mansion-houses,  polity 
parks,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  plantations,  the  assessors 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  data  to  guide  ihcm.  It  is  uncertain 
what  those  castles  and  grounds  woidd  let  at  The  demand  for 
them  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  limited,  and  the  number  of 
ihcai  to  let  is,  in  fairly  prosperous  limes,  not  sufficiently  laige 
to  form  a  basis  for  assessora  Then,  if  assessors  wers  to  estimate 
those  domains  at  what  the  owner  might  be  disinclined  to  pay  for 
such  accommodation,  the  result  would  be  defeat  at  the  Valuation 
Appeal  Courts,  which  are  composed  of  proprietors.  It  is  thus 
a  mistake  to  have  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  constituted 
judges  ill  the  appeal  courts  under  the  Lands  Valuation  Act. 
No  man  should  be  allowed  to  be  virtually  judge  of  his  own 
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case.  The  court  of  appeal  under  the  Lands  Valuation  Act  should 
be  limited  to,  say,  the  Sheritf  of  the  county,  Iwo  landed  pro- 
p^ieto^s^  two  intelligent  tenant-farmers,  one  house  proprielor, 
and  a  house  renter,  the  vote  of  the  majority  to  prev^ul ;  or,  better 
still,  perhaps,  it  might  be  composed  of  the  Sheriff,  assisted  by 
two  practical  assessors. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  taxing  of  the  "country  seats"  of 
nnblemen  and  gentlemen  at  the  highest  limit  at  wliich,  in 
favourable  circumstances,  they  might  let.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fancifid  work  about  them  which  often  affords 
employment  to  aged  and  infLriu  people,  who  might  otherwise 
be  "burdens"  on  the  parish.  Yet  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  assessable  valuations  of  many  of  those 
mansions  and  policies  are  absurdly  low.  What  can  assessors 
do  P  They  know  very  well  who  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
judgment  over  them,  and  by  this  time  of  day  they  know 
the  result  of  any  adventure  much  above  the  "use  and  wonr.  " 
figures.  I  have  the  assurance  of  a  very  intelligent  and 
experienced  assessor,  that  higher  valuations  on  proprietors' 
seats  and  surroundings  are  obtained  by  being  moderate  in  any 
advance  proposed,  and  endeavouring  lo  tarry  the  landlord 
with  you.  If  you  don't  manage  this,  and  attempt  to  asscs.i 
the  property  at  what  you  think  it  worth,  you  are  sure  to 
be  defeated  in  the  appeal  court.  With  "  home  farms,"  ir., 
land  in  the  landlord's  hands  under  cultivation,  there  is  less 
difficulty,  in  fact,  no  real  grievance.  A  fair  rent  for  them  can 
easily  be,  and  generally  is,  estimated. 

With  regard  to  woodlands,  the  general  taxpayer  iias  a 
decided  grievance.  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliaincrt, 
woods  are,  for  rating  purposes,  valued  only  at  what  the  ground 
covered  by  the  wood  might  be  supposed  to  lei  at  for  pasturing 
purposes — the  common  rate  being  from  6d.  to  as.  per  acre. 
In  the  evert  of  arable  land  being  planted,  the  value  of  the  soil 
when  it  was  under  cu!tiv.aiion  is  regarded  as  the  basis,  but  the 
great  proportion  of  the  woods  in  this  country  are  on  moor  ot 
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waste  lands,  where,  as  just  stated,  the  rateable  value  is 
presently  nominal — about  is.  per  acre:  There  is  hcr«  an 
evident  defect  in  the  present  system  of  valuation.  Granted 
that  when  proprit'lors  plant  large  areas  of  comparatively  waste 
ground  with  wood,  they  expend  thereby  a  good  deal  of  money; 
they  thus  add  considerably,  however,  to  the  value  of  their 
property :  but  it  is  evident  ih.it  tliis  augmentation  to  the  value 
of  landed  estates  escapes  a  fair  share  of  taxatioru  "VMien 
money  b  expended,  either  by  owners  or  occupiers,  on  farms,  w 
on  houses  in  burghs,  the  enhanced  value  of  the  property  thus 
occasioned  becomes  fair  subject  of  addiiion  to  the  rateable 
value.  Woods,  however,  occupy  quite  an  anomalous  positicM). 
*'  It  could  easily  be  proved,"  mites  a  well-known  Scotch  county 
assessor  to  me,  "  that  land  worth,  as  sheep  pasture,  from  6d.  lo 
isl  an  acre,  is  worth,  when  planted,  from  los.  lo  15s,  per 
acre,"  "  A  plantation,"  he  adds,  "for  the  first  twenty  years  is 
a  source  of  outlay  ;  during  the  next  twenty  years  the  revenue 
rather  more  than  counterba)anccs  the  outlay;  for  the  next  twenty 
to  thirt>"  years  a  good  margin  of  profit  is  obtained,  and,  finally, 
when  the  wood  is  cut  down  as  a  whole^  a  very  large  sum 
is  obtained ;  something  like  ^^50  to  j^6o  an  acre."  By  rating 
wood  on  the  value  of  the  originally  waste  ground  only,  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  property  escapes,  which  is  un^  to  the 
ratepayers  other  than  owners  of  landed  estate.  Assuming  that 
thecewill  be  subsianiial  unanimity  in  the  pro^Kisal  to  tax  woods 
at  a  much  higher  rate  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  the 
jirartical  question  arises,  how  is  the  change  to  be  acconiplitJied? 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  committee  of  prac- 
tical arboriculturists  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number 
of  years  certain  kinds  of  wood,  under  given  climates  and  other 
conditions,  would  take  to  mature.  Tlie  value  of  limber  when 
ripe,  spread  over  the  number  of  years  taken  to  grow  and  npen^ 
subject  to  deductions  for  maintenance  the  first  twenty  ycais, 
and  to  reasonable  allowance  for  the  original  cost  of  planting, 
might  be  held  to  be  the  assessable  annual  value  of  plantations. 
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The  injustice,  nay,  absurdity,  of  the  present  arrangements  as  to 
woods,  is  forcibly  illustTated  by  the  following  case,  which  came 
under  my  awn  obso'vatlon  in  Aberdeenshire  four  yeais  ago- 
Driving  through  a  portion  of  that  county  in  the  company  of 
a  local  gentleman,  1  commented  on  the  badly  cut  up  and 
deeply  rutted  state  of  about  five  miles  of  the  road.  I  saw  that 
the  mischief  had  been  done  by  traction  engines,  and  on 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tiaific,  my  companion  said,  "  it 
is  tlie  cairying  to  the  railway  station   of  some  ^18,000  of 

wood  from  ,  on  which,  when  growing,  the   proprietor 

only  paid,  of  road  money,  county,  or  parochial  rates,  a  few 
shillings  per  annum,  the  ground  that  produced  the  wood  being 
valued  at  ^^3  6s. ;  and  we,  who  have  been  bearing  the  biiint 
of  the  a3se3sments  all  along,  will  now  be  called  upon  to 
go  deeply  into  our  pockets  to  restore  or  reform  tlie  road 
which  the  ciuling  away  of  his  almost  tax-free  properly  has 
destroyed."  I  hope  I  need  say  no  nioie  to  convince  every 
impartiftl  mind  that  woods  should  not  escape  taxation  as  they 
have  hitherto  done. 

Then,  with  reference  to  deer  forests  and  shootings  in  the 
proprietors'  hands,  the  present  system  of  valuation  is  equally 
defective  and  unjust.  Shootings  are  only  valued  when  let  to  a 
tenant,  and  then  the  rental  forms  the  basis  of  taxation.  But  why 
should  shootings  retained  for  the  owner's  own  amusement 
escape  the  tax-collector  ?  I  might  pause  long  enough,  and  not 
get  a  reply  that  would  "hold  water."  Landed  proprietors 
cUim  all  the  rights  of  property,  if  not  something  more,  for  ihcic 
shootings,  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  tliose  rights,  but  I  am 
going  toask,  and  let  the  nation  answer,  or  the  hindlords,  if  they 
can  without  a  blush,  why  it  comes  that  ihh  property,  so  precious, 
and  possessed  of  a  lettable  value — and  a  high  one  too — should 
not  be  subject  to  ta.xation  in  the  same  manner  as  other  kinds 
of  property  which  have  a  lettable  value  f  Migiil  I  ask  whether  it 
is  the  letting  value  of  landed  proprietors'  shootings,  01  the  pre- 
carious income  of  a  tenant  or  salaried  man,  that  is  the  litter  or 
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ftaier  subject  of  taxation  ?  Can  the  reply  be  doubiful  ?  Impos- 
uble.  The  cx«mption  of  shootings  isallogcllier  preposterous 
in  this  age  of  balancing,  as  far  as  possible,  burdens  between  the 
various  interests. 

Deer  forests  are  almost  as  bad.  Land  converted  into  a 
deer  forest  is,  to  be  sure,  valued  even  though  retained  in  the 
owner's  hands,  but  at,  comparatively  speaking,  a  mere  nominal 
rate.  Only  those  forests  that  are  let  bear  anything  like  a  fair 
share  of  taxatioti.  On  this  question  let  me  again  adduce  the 
practical  testimony  of  the  assessor  to  whom  I  previously 
referred.  He  writes  me  thus  :  "There  are  two  deer  forests  in 
my  mind  at  present,  of  as  neatly  as  may  be  equal  extent  and 
value.  The  one  is  let,  the  other  is  retained  for  the  proprietor's 
enjoyment.     They  are  valued  as  under: — 


D«T  Foiat,   let 
DitU),  nul  lei  ... 
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You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  above  needs  no  comment" 
I  do,  and  should  like  to  know  who  does  not.  Have  the 
general  ratepayers  not  a  grievance,  and  a  glaring  one,  here? 
Parliament  can  hardly,  at  this  time  of  day,  winV  at  such  a 
system,  and  the  wonder  is  that  ratepayers  have  tolerated  such 
an  injustice  so  long. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  county  road  boards,  I  may  repeat 
that  the  execuiive  boards  should  be  composed  one-half  of  pro- 
prietors and  the  other  of  elected  trustees  or  tenant  farmers. 
According  to  the  recent  Act,  which  will  soon  be  in  force  all  over 
Scotland,  the  tenant  representation  may  be  one-half.  I  would 
substitute  s/uii/  for  wiy,  so  long  as  the  tenants  have  10  pay  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  road  maintenance.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  renl:al  qualitiailion  of  an  elected  road  trustee  is  too 
high,  and  that  the  qualification  be  just  the  same  as  that  of  those 
who  elect  the  trustees.     There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
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suggestion,  though  I  haidly  rank  this  matter  among  tbe  positive 
grievances  calling  for  early  redress. 

Several  of  my  correspondents  are  of  opinion  that  Govern- 
ment should  maintain  all  "  through  "  roads,  main  avenues  of 
traffic,  more  especially  those  old  military  roads,  chiefly  in  the 
Highland  countiea,  which  were  originally  made  by  Government 
for  military  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  there  arc  about  1,000 
miles  of  such  roads  in  Scotland.  There  never  was  much  traffic 
on  these  roads,  and  since  the  forraalion  of  railways  there  has 
been  less.  They  are  now,  in  (act,  very  seldom  used,  but  the 
ratepayers  have  to  keep  them  in  order  along  with  the  other 
roads  within  the  county.  It  is  argued,  with  some  degree  of  feasi- 
bility, that  as  those  roiids  were  made  for  national  objecls,  and  are 
vsry  little  used  for  local  or  county  purposes,  they  should  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  The  principle  here 
contended  for  is  sound  j  but,  practically,  I  do  not  think  the 
burden  complained  of  is  a  very  serious  one.  Where  there  is 
little  or  no  wheeled  tral^c,  the  cost  of  keeping  up  those  old 
Highland  roads  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
troubUng  Parliament  about,  particularly  if  agi'antforthosc  roads 
were  accompanied  by  some  "central"  control  of  county  road 
hoard  proceedings.  If  Government  could  be  fairly  asked  to 
support  all  main  or  through  roads  in  lowland  as  well  as  upland 
parts,  there  would  then  be  no  diBiculty  about  the  old  military 
roads,  but  1  do  not  see  that  Partiament  could  be  approached 
successfully  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
have  local  or  county  taxation  at  all,  roads  are  not  inappropriate 
subjects  for  it.  Moreover,  if  Goveinment  relieved  counties  of 
the  maintenance  of  main  roads,  on  what  ground  could  it 
refuse  to  keep  the  leading  streets  or  thoroughfares  in  towns  in 
order  ? 

With  reference  to  the  assessment  authorised  on  owners  and 
occupiers  equally  in  counties  by  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act,  1838, 
one  of  my  correspondents  in  Filcshirc  recommends  that  Go- 
vernment should  pay  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  considerable  part. 
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of  the  compensation  given  to  the  owners  of  the  cattle  that,  for 
the  suppression  of  disease,  tt  may  be  deemed  advisable  to 
slaughter.  He  points  out  that  slaughtering  is  reaoited  to  in 
order  to  preserve,  as  far  as  poswble,  the  (ood  supply  of  th« 
country,  and  on  thai  ground  he  thinks  (and  1  believe  he  is 
far  from  alone  in  hb  opinion)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation 
to  furnish  the  coinpensution.  In  the  case  of  slaughter  for 
liQdcTpesc  Covoiiment  gives  the  speeiiied  compensatioii, 
but  the  Act  makes  oKTiers  and  occupiers  in  counties  liable  for 
the  statutory  allowances  to  the  owners  of  the  animals  sUugh- 
tercd  ID  consequence  of  nn  ouibtreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  or 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  lliis,  however,  is  not  a  momentous 
question.  Happily,  since  iSjS  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal 
of  dbcase  in  Scotland.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  not  existed 
north  of  the  Tweed  for  two  years.  Pleuro-pncumonia  slumbers 
in  a  few  counties,  but  the  assessment  provided  in  the  Act  of 
1873  has  not  been  heavy  in  .iny  county,  and  is  nil  in  some. 
There  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  Parliamemary  assistance 
with  the  compensation  for  slaughtered  stock,  but  I  think  much 
can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  retaining  the  greater  part  of  the 
expenses  of  a  decidedly  beneficial  measure  (the  Cattle  Disease, 
187S,  Act)  on  the  counties.  If  Government  were  to  give  the 
compensation,  would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  the  machinery 
for  the  suppression  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  being 
less  rigorously  carried  out  in  the  difl'ercnt  counties  than  when 
the  parties  enforcing  or  administering  an  Act  are  themselves 
liable  for  the  bullc  of  the  expenses  thereof?  Of  course,  if  un- 
fortunately anj  deadly  disease  should  happen  to  become  epi- 
demic in  a  county,  and  very  extensive  slaughtering  ensue,  a 
substiuitial  case  would  then  occur  for  financial  aid  from  Covem- 
nient.  Meantime  there  is  not  very  much  on  this  score  to 
complain  of. 

Excluding  roads,  as  already  stated,  county  assessments  are 
li^ht  in  Scotland.  Hates  levied  parochially  arc  much  marc  for- 
midable, but,  even  counting  these,  it  will  be  found  that  inhabi- 
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tints  of  towns  are  much  heavier  taxed  per  j^  rental  than  those 
of  rural  districts.  The  expenses  involved  by  the  working  of 
the  Registration  of  Voters  Act  are  likely  to  be  increased  ere 
long.  The  extension,  of  the  parliamenlarj'  friincliise  in  the 
counties  similar  to  that  which  lias  been  in  operation  in  burghs 
since  iS6S,  is  so  just  and  reasonable  that  whichever  politiad 
parly  is  in  power  a  great  augmentation  to  the  roll  of  voters  in 
counties  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  question.  The  road 
assessment  is  about  double  the  amount  of  all  the  other  county 
rates  put  together,  varying  from  4d.  to  ^d.  per  X,  being  gene- 
rally about  6d.  or  yd. 

CITY   ORGANISATIONS. 

Turning  to  burghs,  I  iiave  fewer  reforms  to  suggest  than  in 
either  counties  or  parishes.  The  business  peculiar  to  towns 
has  been  for  many  years  conducted  more  on  co]nmercial  prin- 
ciples than  in  counties,  where  feuilal  feelings  and  hereditary 
customs  retarded  the  progress  of  civilisation,  indcpeiLdence, 
and  reform.  City  affairs  have  been  managed  by  popularly- 
elected  boards,  and  the  tendency  in  counties  and  parishes  is  at 
length  in  the  same  direction,  but  a  long  way  behind.  In  tlie 
constitution  of  Town  Councils,  mostly  defined  by  special  local 
Acts  of  Parliament,  I  do  not  find  much  amiss.  Nor  is  there 
much  room  for  amendment  in  the  composition  of  the  police 
commissions  in  those  smaller  towns  which  have  adopted  the 
police  Acts  for  sanitary,  watching,  and  paving  purposes.  In 
five  towns,  viz.,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aber- 
deen, a  relic  of  iong-bygone  times  is  still  preserved  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Guild  bretiiren  of  the  city  claiming  a  seat  in  the 
Town  Council.  He  is  the  only  ex-ogido  member  of  the  board, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Convener  of  incorporated  Trades  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
ten  years  ago  in  Aberdeen  to  get  the  Dean  of  Guilds'  position 
in  the  Council  changed.  ITie  refonners,  however,  on  that 
occasion  failed  to    get  his    status  as    an  tx-^dc  member 
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abolished,  bul  iiubllc  sympalhy  and  (iinc  arc  on  tkeir  side. 
The  ma^stratcB  of  royal  burghs  have  so  many  and  so  varied 
duties  to  discharge,  ihnt  they  should  be  relieved  of  a  great  deal 
of  their  "  bench  "  or  police  court  labours,  by  the  appointment 
in  every  large  town  of  a  Stipcndior)*  Magistrate. 

The  boaids  for  the  adminisualion  of  the  pooc  law  in 
buTghs  wholly  unconnected  with  landward  parts,  arc  more 
workable,  satisfactoiy,  and  represenutive  than  the  parochial 
boards  in  rimil  or  aeini-burghal  parishes.  Excepting  four  mem- 
bers of  kirk  ses&ion,  and  a  similar  number  elected  by  the 
magistrates,  the  Poor  Law  Boaids  in  burghs  are  popularly  elected. 
It  may  lie,  often  I  imagine  it  is  the  case,  that  the  town  owns 
properly  whieh  might  not  be  directly  represented  if  the  magis- 
trates were  to  cease  nominating  a  member  or  two  for  the  poor 
law  boards.  Therefore  it  might  not  be  riyhl  to  press  the  entire 
aboJhion  of  the  magistrates'  <niota  to  the  boa.rd,  but  1  do  not 
think  the  kirk  session  is  in  such  a  position.  Their  nomination 
alike  in  town  and  country  parishes  (in  the  latter  it  is  satiietitncs 
domination)  should  cease.  They  represent  no  interests  that 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  by  their  absence.  Parochial  Boards 
should  as  nearly  as  possible  he  left  to  llie  direct  representatives 
of  ratepayers.  The  bo.irds  in  the  burghal  parishes  are  recon- 
stituted Annually,  jC^o  of  yearly  rental  being  the  qualification 
of  householders.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Poor  L&w  Boards,  Like 
the  School  Boards,  should  be  elected,  not  yearly,  but  triennially. 
The  assessment  for  poor  law  purposes  in  the  eight  purely 
biirgh.ll  parishes  is  levied  one-half  on  owners  and  the  other 
on  occupiers,  according  to  the  rental,  certain  deductions  being 
allowed  to  owners  for  the  maintenance  of  properly,  nie  edu- 
cation rate  is  collected  by  the  Foor  law  Hoard  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  other  lax. 

In  royal  and  police  burghs  the  assessments  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  police  force  is  levied  on  occupiers.  Owners 
shou  Id  not  escape  altogetlier.  .\  fairer  arrangement,  as  previously 
indicated,  would  be  one-third  of  the  rate  on  owners  of  houses, 
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and  two-thirds  on  occupiers.  Tor  paving  and  general  im- 
pTOvement  purposes,  small  assessments  are  levied  on  pro- 
prietors of  houses.  Heavy  water  and  gas  charges  swell  the 
occupier's  tases  cousiUeiably,  but  he  cann&l  grudg«  the  latter,  as 
lie  gets  almost  the  sole  benefit.  Local  rates  in  towns  charged 
on  occupiers  range  from  zs,  6d.  to  4s,  per^  rent.  They  arc 
generally  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  rent.  They  are  not  so  high 
on  owners,  but  the  rates  payable  by  a  man  who  is  occupying  his 
own  house  and  pays  as  owner  and  occupier,  generally  range 
from  17  to  24  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  value  of  the  subject. 

City  taxes  bear  very  hard  on  the  poorer  people — on  working 
men  and  artisans.  In  order  to  afford  some  relief  where  it  U 
most  required,  I  would  recommend  a  sort  of  grading  of  town 
rentals  for  taxation.  Houses  rented  below  say  ^^o  a  year  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  where  rents  are  high;  below  £2^  in 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Leith,  Greenock,  and  Perth;  and  below 
j^ao  in  other  burghs,  might  be  rated  at  rather  luss  per  ^  than 
at  present.  Those  houses  and  premises  ranging  from  the  above 
figures  up  to  say  ^80,  ^70,  and  ^60  respectively,  would 
be  retained  at  the  present  scale,  and  the  deficiency  occasioned 
by  the  modification  of  the  rates  on  the  lower  rentals  made  up 
by  a  slight  increase  per  _^  on  the  rentals  over  ^80,  &c.  In 
this  way,  as  a  rule  those  who  are  best  able  to  pay  would  have  to 
contribute  relatively  most  per  j£  rent.  Such  an  arrangement 
has  in  my  opinion  a  great  deal  to  rcconiineiid  it. 

The  wealthier  business  men  in  towns  should  bear  in  mind 
that  though  their  local  taxes  are  heavy  per  ^  rent,  they  hnve 
at  present  a  considerable  advantage  over  agricultural  tenants, 
and  some  even  over  landed  proprietots  and  gentlemen  who 
"  live  "  solely  by  income  from  hoaae  proi)crty.  Proprietors  of 
land  and  houses,  with  the  rental  as  the  basis  of  taxation,  are 
charged  on  income  ;  farmers  assessed  on  reiital,  are  charged  on 
three  or  four,  if  not  in  many  cases  five,  times  tlieir  income; 
occupants  of  houses  and  business  premises  in  town.s,  on  the 
other  hand,  ore  assessed  on  considerably  less  than  their  incom< 
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There  is  an  anomaly  here  which  claims  careful  consideratioa 

with  a  vievr  to  legi&lalive  leform  in  the  basis  of  local  taxation. 

Tliis  is  an  aspect  of  the  question,  however,  which  falls  more 

properly  for  disposal  under  the  head  of  parochial  organisations, 

more    esipecially  where    the    parish  area  embisces  a  burgh 

or  town. 

PAROcaiAL  EOAMDS  AND  TAXES. 

The  heavier  rates  Icried  parochially  arc  those  for  education 
and  poor  relief.     These  two,  with  road  ^assessment,  constitute 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  niral  taxation  in  Scotland.     The 
Inst  named  is  a  county  assessment,  and,  as  such,  has  already 
been  dealt  wth.     The  other  two  are  collected  by  the  Poor  Law 
Boards,  and  are  formidable  items  on  farmers,  particularly  where 
there  has  been  no  classification  of  the  assessa.blc  subjects  within 
the  parish — and  there  has  been  no  such  arrangement  in  fuUy 
three-fourths  of  the  Scotch  parishes.      Both  the  Poor  Law  and 
the    Education    Acts  treated  occupiers  of  land,  as  already 
hinted,  rather  unfairly,  in  so  far  as  they  provided  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  heavy  assessments  on  tenants,  with  no  regard  whate>*er 
to  the  terms  of  existing  leases  or  contracts.      Farmers  are  often 
reminded  by  those  w)\o  generally  have  the  best  of  existing 
bargains,  that  they  {the  tenants)  must  not  asic  from  Parliament 
any  over-riding  of  contracts,  especially,  of  current  contracts. 
When  reforms  of  the  Land  Tenancy  I^aws  are  advocaled,  many 
proprietors  publicly  assure  the  tenants  and  the  general  com- 
munity, that  Partiiment  would  never  do  anything  that  would 
prejudice  the  interests  of  the  parties  to  an  existing  contract.    It 
is  rather  galling,  to  say  liie  least  of  it,  for  tenants  to  be  set-off 
in  this  manner,  now  tliat  they  are  earnestly  seeking  amcliora* 
tion  of  their  long-boinc-with,  unfair,  legal  position  respecting 
their  improvements.     Farmers  feel  this  objection  raised  by 
landlords  all  the  more  acutely,  that  the  same  scrupulous  regard 
has  not,  in  the  legislation  of  the  [last,  been  paid  to  the  tenants' 
interests  under  existing  coalracis.      Where  was  the  territorial 
interest  when,  in  the  absence  of  tenant  farmers  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  Ihe  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  cattle  and  corn  from  abroad  became  law,  regardless  altogether 
of  its  effects  on  current  leases?  So  heavy  was  tlie  fall  in  llie 
price  of  home  stock  for  a  few  years  occasioned  by  this  measure, 
that  many  farmers  were  almost  ruined.  The  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1S45,  piving  the  way  for  a  hea^-y  assess- 
ment on  occupiers  of  land,  paid  no  attention  to  esisting  leases. 
To  be  sure,  that  Act  was  not  compulsory,  but  the  representation 
which  it  gave  to  the  tenantry  rendered  them  powerless  to  resist 
its  adoption,  or  rather  to  get  a  fair  classification  of  the  different 
kinds  of  rateable  property  under  its  operation.  The 
Education  Act  of  1873  was  compulsoiy,  and  made  no 
exemptions  of  existing  lease  holders ;  some  farmers  have 
accordingly  had  to  pay  hundreds  of  pounds  beyond  the 
terms  of  their  agreement,  and  against  that  comparatively 
few  had  a  seasonable  word  to  say.  Now  that  the  tendency 
of  legislation  relating  to  the  agricultural  interest  raust  inevit- 
ably encroach  more  on  the  landlord's  artificially  bolstered 
up,  and  naturally  strong  enough^  position,  It  is  very  dishearten- 
ing for  tenants  to  be  told  that  no  legislative  enactment  must  be 
allowed  to  take  effect  during  existing  leases.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  Scotch  leasing  system  is  an  absolute  protection, 
so  far  as  its  terms  go,  to  the  interests  of  the  landlords  only. 
Tactics  of  this  son  have  tended  more  perhaps  than  anything 
else,  to  bring  the  Scotch  farm  lease  into-disfavour  during  the  last 
few  years  with  a  great  many — perhaps,  the  majority — of  the 
farmers  in  Scotland. 

It  is  more  than  likely  in  the  future  that  there  wiU  be  fewer 
long  leases  than  have  been  for  half  a  century  or  more.  Shorter 
agreements  are  certain  to  tal;e  the  place  of  the  Scotch  nineteen 
years'  lease,  to  a  large  extent.  In  that  case,  there  will  be  less 
injustice  inflicted  on  tenants,  by  bringing  legislative  enactments 
inconsistent  with  current  bargains  into  operation  uniformly 
over  the  country.  But  il  is  not  to  be  expected  that  pretty  long 
leases  will  be  wholly  discarded.     Inconvenient,  no  doubt,  in 
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many  instances,  it  would  be  to  delay  the  machinery  of  every 
legislative  measure  calculated  to  further  the  good  of  the  countrj' 
generally,  until  aJl,  or  nearly  all,  farm  agieemems  then  current 
would  expire.  Taxes  being  admilledly  burdens  on  the  land, 
or  on  property  ai  any  rate,  I  would  recommend  that  Parlia- 
ment in  all  future  measures,  such  as  the  Poor  Law  and  Educaticm 
Acis,  should  stipulate  that  the  ncv,-  or  additional  assetsment 
should  be  wholly  paid  by  proprietors  until  current  leases  ex- 
pire There  are  some  people.  Indeed,  who  think  the  simplest 
way  would  be  to  ]cvy  all  rural  taxes  on  tlie  proprietors. 

Before  inquiring  into  the  incidence  of  the  parish  rates  in  a 
critical  and  suggestiTC  \-ein,  I  propose  to  consider  the  con- 
stitution of  the  various  Boards.  So  far  gratifying  and  hopeful 
for  the  future  is  it,  that  the  most  recently  e:^tabli^hc:d  of  the 
parish  boards  is  the  most  satisfactorily  cousiitiitcd.  In  our 
School  Boards  (x-o^cie  membership  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  That  in  itself  is  a  material  step  in  tlie  right  direction. 
Popularly  elected  Boards  are  unquesi  ion  ably  in  liarmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Well,  I  pass  from  the  composition  of 
the  School  Board  with  the  repetition  of  a  former  remark,  that 
Established  Church  clergymen  should  either  pay  rates  on  their 
houses  and  property  like  other  ministers  and  other  mcfi,  or 
be  ineligible  as  members  of  the  Boards.  I  would  hardly  give 
them  even  this  alternative.  They  should  pay  rates  on  their 
manses  and  glebes.  '  , 

The  composition  of  the  Poor  Law  Boards  is  generally  un- 
satisfactory ;  as  already  indicated,  leform  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  far  off.  A  good  Bill  nas  intoduced  last  session 
by  the  Lord  Advocate,  but  it  wa.$  not  reached.  Even  in 
parishes  wholly  agricultural  the  Boards  are  unfairly  composed, 
according  to  modem  ideas  of  justice  and  equity ;  and  in 
parishes  embracing  burghs  or  small  towns  and  villages,  the 
present  arrangements  as  to  representation  are  yet  more  defective 
Granting  the  injustice  of  the  piesent  constitution  of  Parochial 
Boards,  as  most  people  who  have  studied  the  subject  will  do, 
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what  of  tBie  redress?  Well,  as  in  towns,  I  would  make  "short 
work'*  of  the  Hrk  sessions'  representation.  It  might  be 
pleaded  that,  as  the  kirk  sessiocis  in  a  few  parishes  have 
certain  funds  vested  in  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  some 
representatioa  should  be  retained  on  that  account.  1  do  not 
think  this  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  sessions  ;  but  supposing 
it  were  ruled  that  they  had  a  fair  claim,  no  more  than  one 
member  should  be  admissible,  and  he  only  in  a  parish  where 
the  kirk  session  hand  a  considerable  sum  over  to  the  Parochial 
Board  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  magistrate  rial  repre- 
sentation should  also,  with  no  injustice  and  some  good,  be 
curtail<:d  by  fully  one-half.  Then  the  proprietorial  qualification 
should  be  raised  from  ^a»  to  ^too  of  yearly  value.  All 
owners  of  landed  and  house  propeny  over  the  latter  amount 
of  yearly  rental  might  have  a  seat  at  the  Board.  Occupants 
of  house  property  in  towns  (exclusive  of  the  wholly  burghal 
Iparishes)  of  the  yearly  rental  of  j£"ioo  and  upwards  might  also 
have  a  seat  Tenant  farmers  paying,  say,  ^300  a  year  of  rent 
and  over,  should  also  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the 
Board  without  election.  The  rest  of  the  Board- — the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  according  to 
the  population  of  the  parish — should  be  elected  by  the  pro- 
prietors, householders,  and  farmers  not  otherwise  represented. 
The  number  of  elected  members  should  be  increased  by  from 
OQc-third  to  one-half.  Hitherto  the  elected  members,  as  a 
rule,  have  been,  and  still  are,  considerably  in  the  minoritj-. 
They  would  have  been  greatly  so  in  most  instances  if  the 
proprietary  members  had  attended  fully.  The  attendance  of 
many  of  this  class,  however,  has  not  been  regular ;  yet  they, 
or  their  mandates,  turn  up  in  overwhelming  numbers  on  certain 
occasions,  so  that  the  popularly-elected  contingent,  or  tenant 
representation,  is  aju  to  be,  and  often  is,  on  important  points 
affecting  that  interest  completely  swamiwd. 

The  Bill  introduced  last  stision  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Mr.  McLaren  (now  Lord  McLaren),  and  the  Solicitor-General 
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Balfour  <now  I>oid  Advocate)  sought  to  abolish  entirely  the 
kirk  sessions'  contribution  to  the  Poor  ha-vr  fioards,  rai:iod  the 
property  qualification  in  non-burghal  parishes   from  J^sa  to 
£500,  gave  the  projirietors  under  that  yearly  renlal  the  power 
of  electing  from  their  own  class  a  certain  number  of   reprc- 
eentatiTcs,  the  number  to  be  detennined  by  the  Board  of 
Supervision.     The  Bill  further  proposed  to  make  the  electkra 
of  racrabers  triennial,  instead  of  annual,  and  sought  to  confer 
on  occupiers  the  right  to  elect  a  number  of  representatives 
equal  to  ihe  number  of  proprietors  elected,  and  that  of  owners 
sitting  at  tlie  Board  in  virtue  of  a  ^^500  of  yearly  rental  or 
upwards.     The  Board  would  thus  be  composed  of  as  nearly 
as  jiossible  an  equal  number  of  owners,  and  occupiers.     This 
would  be  a  great  improvement  on  existing  matters,  and  many 
might  be  sati-sfied  with  it.     If  there  is  to  be  a  property  quali- 
fication, however,  for  members  who  do  not  require  election, 
I  think  Ihe  principle  should  be  extended  to  occupiers  as  wclL 
It  has  been  argued  by  some  of  the   gentlemen   who    kindly 
answered  my  queries,  that  if  the  owner  of  a  given  subject  had  a 
seat  at  the  Board  in  virtue  of  thcpioperty,  the  tenant  of  it  should 
also  sit  without  election,  as  the  two  parties  pay  penny  about  of 
the  rales  administered  by  tlie  Bo.ird.     I  would  not  go  so  far. 
Holding,  as  I  do,  that  such  taxes  as  the  poor  law  assessment 
should  be  levied  like  the  income  tax,  on  income,  on  "  means 
and  substance,"  and  not  simply  on  rental,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  tenant's  quaUfication  for  a  seat,  independent  of  dection, 
.should  be  three  times  the  amount  which  admits  the  proprietor. 
The  proprietor's  rent  may  be  reg:irded  as  income;  i^e-third 
of  the  tenant  farmer's  rent  is  estimated   to  be   his  income. 
"Fanners'  income,"  it  is  true,  has  in  recent  years  been  dis- 
appearing altogether,  but  it  should  not  be  losl  sight  of.     There 
is  bound  to  be  such  a  thing  again  as  farmers'  income,  and  if  it 
is,    generally  speaking,   Iciis    lliait  one-third   of  the    rental, 
agricultural  matters  will  not    be   in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Therefore,  though  several  of  my  correspondents  have  suggested 
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onu-fifth  of  ike  rent  as  the  basis  of  assessment  on  tenant 
farmers,  I  am  not  quite  prepaied  to  go  that  lengtli. 

I  feel  strongly  the  equity  of  conceding  to  occupiers  similar 
qualification  rights  to  a  scat  as  may  be  extended  to  owners, 
keeping  in  view  the  incidence  of  the  rates  ndministered  by  the 
Poor  Law  Boards.  I  have  a  leaning,  indeed,  a  good  deal  fur* 
ther  in  the  way  of  reform  of  Parochial  Boards.  The  time  has 
not  perhaps  yet  arrived  for  recommending  it,  but  I  may  briefly 
state  that  Poor  1-aw  Boards,  elected  wholly  by  the  popular 
vote,  would  find  a  considerable  number  of  supporters  alre:idy, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  find  naore  favour  by  and  by.  The 
duties  of  Poor  Law  Boards  are  not  more  difficult  or  onerous 
than  those  of  School  Eoiirds.  The  basis  of  taxation  for  the 
purposes  of  botli  Boards  is  identical.  Why  not,  then,  have  the 
two  Boards  consEituted  by  similar  raems — by  popular  election  ? 
Thus  early,  however,  I  do  not  press  sucli  a  complete  turn  up 
of  the  Parochial  Board  system,  but  if  the  higher  rented  occu- 
piers are  denied  tlia  right  of  sitting  at  the  Boards  without 
election  along  with  proprietors  above  a  given  rental,  then  1 
feel,  alike  on  the  grounds  of  principle  aud  of  propriety,  con* 
strained  to  advocate  the  election  of  the  entire  Poor  Law  Board 
by  tiie  popular  vote  of  the  ratepayers.  That  would  simplify 
matters,  and  would,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  constitution  of 
School  Boards,  leave  no  material  interest  unrepresented. 

The  Bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate  attempted  the  abolition  of 
the  system  of  deductions  on  the  various  kinds  of  property  in 
respect  of  maintenance.  Jt  proponed  to  assess  on  the  valua- 
tion roll.  The  departure  from  the  abatement  arrangeniL-nt  is 
worthy  of  support,  and  would,  I  believe,  meet  with  general 
favour,  except  perhaps  from  the  railway  interests.  While  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  abolish  deductions,  I  think  some  further 
change  ia  the  basis  of  poor  law  assessment  is  necessary. 
Rental  is  not  a  fair  basis.  Already  it  h.is  been  explained  how 
unequally  rental  lays  the  tax  on  the  different  classes  of  rate- 
payers.    A  partial  remedy  would  be  the  adoption  in  every  parish 
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tontaining  mixed,  mbao,  and  suburban  subjects,  of  a  system 
of  ciassiftcalion  such  as  I  previousSy  quoted  as  existing  in  the 
parish  of  Brechin,  Forfarshire.  In  614  parishes  the  poor  rate 
is  levied  equally  on  o«mi;r  and  occupier,  at  the  same  rate  per 
jC  rent  in  town  and  ccnimry.  This  is  unfair  to  the  agricultural 
interests ;  but  as  farmers  arc  so  meagrely  represented  at  the 
Boards,  the  small  house  proprietors  have  in  many  parishes  had 
things  mostly  their  owb  way.  A  ckissification,  tixing  the  rate 
per  jC  lower  on  an  agricultural  tenant,  is  not,  of  course,  in  the 
interests  of  owners  or  occupiers  of  house  propeny.  If  no 
more  thorough-going  refonn  be  adopted,  classification  should 
be  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Supervision.  That  would  be  a 
step  in  advance,  but  I  think  not  finite  enough. 

The  poor  law  and  educational  rates,  as  before  stated,  are 
raised  in  a  similar  manner.  I  am  not  going  to  dbturb  that 
arrangement,  but  1  would  tmnsfer  the  incidence  of  both  from 
rental  tf>  "means  and  substance,"  or,  lest  the  latter  should  be 
misunderstood,  I  would  say  to  "  income."  The  income  lax, 
so  long  complained  of  on  account  of  its  inquisitorial  nature, 
is  alter  all  (except  in  one  respect,  which  I  shall  afterwards  point 
out,)  perhaps  the  fairest  In  its  operation  of  all  our  taxes.  Its 
principle,  or  its  basis,  is  more  just  than  a.t  first  sight  appears. 
Falling  as  it  does  only  on  income,  as  a  rule  those  who  are  best 
able  have  most  of  (he  tax  to  pay.  It  is  not  so  to  the  same  crtcnt 
with  any  of  the  other  taxes.  According  even  to  a  classification 
system,  a  great  deal  of  wealth  and  means  would  escape  poor 
law  and  education  rates  that  should  be  fair  enough  subjects  of 
such  taxation.  Income  from  money  invested  in  slocks,  from 
bank  detrosits,  from  salaries,  &c.,  escapes  all  taxation  but  the 
income  tax.  Why  should  this  be  so  ?  I  am  unable  to  answer, 
or,  r-ather,  I  am  unaWe  to  excuse  or  defend  such  omission. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  at  this  time  of  day  that  the  help- 
less poor  of  a  country  are  a  fair,  or  at  least  a  formidable, 
burden  on  the  wealth  of  that  country.     This,  however,  has  not 
,  in  practice  been  fully  recognised  as  yet     Owing  to  the  iaci- 
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dence  of  ihe  poor  law  rate  hitherto  a  very  large  potdon  of  the 
wealth  of  this  countr)-  has.  escaped  ihe  obligations  which,  I  hold, 
naturally  fall  upon  it,  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  and,  I  may  also  add,  in,  the  promotion  of  education.  By 
taking  rental  as  the  basis,  only  such  of  the  country's  wealth  aa 
develops  into  the  sliape  of  landed  or  household  and  other 
stationary  property,  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  tax  collector. 
That  may  be  all  right  and  proper  in  the  case  of  police  expenses, 
of  sanitary  matters,  of  lighting,  paving,  &c,  in  towns,  and  even 
of  road  maintenance  in  comities,  but  not,  in  my  opinion,  in 
such  objects  of  national  concern  as  the  education  of  the 
neglected  young,  and  the  maintenance  of  thoroughly  destitute 
poor. 

Why,  I  may  be  asked,  draw  the  line  as  her*  indicated? 
In  the  first  place,  property  in  buildings,  or  in  faim  stoclc  and 
manufactories,  as  well  as  railways,  is  more  exposed  than 
property  in  stocks  and  shares  to  those  depredations  wJiich 
a  well-equipped  police  force  mitigate  or  prcvenl.  No  doubt 
the  defence  of  the  former  in  a  large  measure  saves  the  latter, 
but  then  the  risk  which  the  one  undergoes  is  indirect,  and 
often  infinitesimal,  while  that  of  the  other  property  is  direct, 
and  sufliciently  great  to  justify  a  reasonable  charge  for 
protection  from  evildoers.  County  roads  and  bridges,  then, 
are  used,  and  chiefly  required,  for  the  exercise  of  the  sub- 
stantial kind  of  property  developed  as  above  related.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  paving  and  lighting  of  towns,  but, 
in  my  estimation,  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the  furtherance 
of  education  have  wider  and  more  general  claims  on  (he 
wealth  or  the  "means  and  substance"  of  a  countiy.  For 
these  reasons,  while  advocating  compulsory  classification  of 
rateable  subjects  as  an  improvement  on  existing  parochial 
matters,  1  take  the  liberty  cf  impressittg  on  the  public  of  this 
great  and  wealthy  nation  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  more 
sweeping  change  of  rating  for  poor  law  and  educational 
purposes  on  the  same  principle  as  is  followed  by  the  income 
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JtBx  commissioners.     Of  course,  the  minimum  income  of  ^150 

:x  year,  presently  assessalilc  for  income  lax,  would  be  loo  higl» 
for  l))e  purposes  of  poor  law  and  educalion  rating.     l*herc 
night  be  some  dlfRculty  in  clcvbing  a  sichcmc  which  would  let 

'the  tax  collector  liiirly  at  whnt  might  be  regarded  as  ihe 
income  of  those  occupying  bouses  varying  in  rental  from 
j£4  lo  jC^o  3.  year.    This  difficulty,  however,  should  not  prove 

^insunnountabic.  More  work  might  be  entailed  In  coUcciion, 
Thc  dclitacy,  and  the  uncertainty  vtth  which  the  income 
of  merchants  and  traders,  who  do  not  keep  books  very 
legularly,  is  asceruined  for  income  tax  purposes,  might  for 
a  lime  be  rather  aggravated  than  mitigated  by  the  change 
proposed,  but  this  drawback  also  should  be  by-and-by  got  aver. 
A  mote  strict  investigation  of  incoracii  cot:ld  be  inMituied, 
and  severe  penalties  attached  to  cases  of  false  returns.  In 
short,  the  great  desideratum  of  bringing  so  much  additional 
"means  and  substance"  within  the  scope  of  education  and 
poor  law  rales  should  be  a  powerful  inducement  to  grapple 
earnestly  with  any  obstacles  that  may  present  themselves.  I 
must  not  foiget  to  mention  that  in  various  parishes,  more 
particuLirly  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  poor  law  rating  on 
"  means  and  substance,"  instead  of  rental,  was  tried  when  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  was  first  adopted.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, renlal  has  been  reverted  to  against  the  wishes  of  many 
tenant  farmers-  Income,  however,  ia  now  mote  easily  ascer- 
tained than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  a  general 
change  lo  income  merits  favourable  consideration. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  income  lax,  i>errait  mc  to 
recommend  what  I  consider  a  very  important  and  necessary 
alteration  in  its  incidence.  .M  present  all  incomes,  front 
■whatever  source  derived,  are  charged  at  the  same  rale  per 
j£.  That  should  not  be  the  case.  The  nature  of  the 
capital  that  yields  the  income  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Jncom^  for  example,  in  the  shape  of  yearly  salary,  solely 
iependenl  on  the  health  and  life  of  the  head  of  a  family,  is  of  a 
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much  more  preoirioua  and  unstable  kind  than  income  from 
what  is  termed  realised  propeny,  and  should  accordingly  be 
taxed  at  a  smaller  rate  per  £,.  I  would  make  no  difference 
on  the  rale  per  ^  in  respect  of  income  from  landed  and 
house  property  and  revenue  from  accumulated  capita!  in  the 
form  of  mon«y  in  stocks  or  io  the  bonk.  In  these  cases 
the  owners  pay  on  capital  of  by  no  means  s  readily  perishable 
character.  To  the  same  extent  that  is  not  quite  so  in  the 
case  of  income  from  a  merchant's  business,  for  example.  Yet 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  difference  licre  is  sufficient  to  justify 
a  lower  rate  per  ;^  an  Ihe  latter,  because,  as  a  rule,  a 
well-established  business  does  not  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
income  to  a  family  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  ttic  house 
or  business.  It  is  possible  often,  and  practicable  too,  to  carry 
on  the  business  after  the  demise  of  the  senior,  for  the  main> 
tcnance  of  a  family. 

As  regards  realised  property,  whether  in  the  shape  of  houses, 
land,  or  money  invested  otherwise,  the  deaih  of  the  owner  docs 
not  deprive  his  family  or  dependents  of  the  capital  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  income  tax  is  paid.  Alas,  how  different  is  it 
with  salaried  men !  A  man's  labour,  skill,  and  perseverance  an; 
in  a  certain  sense  his  capital,  and  his  annual  return  from  that 
capital  is  what  is  taxed  as  income  at  an  equal  rate  with  revenue 
from  realised  property  of  the  more  iieimancnt  nature  already 
described.  (Jranling,  then,  that  a  man's  salary  represents  o 
certain  kind  of  capital,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  the  matter 
of  solidity  and  real  value  with  the  capital  represented  by  houses, 
by  land,  or  by  money  in  bank  or  shares.  'I'lie  capital,  tn  short, 
rcprcscr-icd  by  salary  dies  with  the  recipient  of  that  salary,  the 
other  kinds  of  capital  alluded  to  do  not.  Hcing  of  a  much  more 
perishable  natme,  I  maintain  that  income  derived  from  salary 
slionld  be  more  lightly  taxed  than  real  property  or  accumulated 
estate,  whether  in  money  or  other  ibrtn.  The  difference  should 
at  least  be  a  third,  and  should  apply  to  oil  the  taxes  lliitt  Ihavc 
lecomoiended  lobe  levied  on  income. 
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Returning,  however,  to  paiish  organisations  and  paiochiaJ 
ruing,  it  cannot  be  overloolced  that  the  advantages  of  a  popu- 
lir]y  elected  Parochial  Boaid  would  not  be  conlined  to  pooi 
law  matters.  They  would  appear  in  the  more  elScient  and 
satisfaclofy  adminisiTation  of  public  health,  sanitary  rcgistritJon, 
and  burial  affflirs,  the  control  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
Parochial  Board  hyvnrious  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  ccntur>-  or  so.  I  have  not  heaid  or  experienced 
any  objections  to  the  Poor  Law  Boards  being  cliarged  with  the 
parochial  management  under  the  different  Acts  just  referred  to, 
but  all  agree  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acw  in  question,  as 
well  as  for  a  more  vigorous  and  successful  discharge  of  poc 
law  work,  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  Parish  Board  is ' 
necessary.  A  more  representative  board — one  ihai  would  not 
vary  so  much  in  dimensionsat  the  difTeient  meetings — is  earnestly 
desired,  and  cannot  surely  be  much  longer  looked  for  in  VAin. 
The  lines  on  whicli  the  new  and  improved  Board  should  beJ 
constituted  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks.  The 
direction  which  reform  in  this  instance  should  lake — I  may 
repeat — is  the  supplementing  of  wc-^fiV  members  by  populariy 
elected  repre^ematives,  the  elections  occurring  once  in  three 
years  instead  of  annually. 

The  proposal  in  Lord  Advocate  McLaren's  Bill  of  last  sea- 
sion,  to  establish  a  public  audit  of  Poor  Law  and  School  Board 
accounts,  has  deservedly  been  received  with  general  favour. 
This  would  serve  to  check  expenditure,  and  would  conduce  tb 
method,  regularit)-,  and  close  attention  to  the  finances  of  the 
Boards.  The  Board  of  Supei\-ision  was  to  be  vested  with  the 
power  of  appointing  auditors,  who  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
national  Treasury,  but  the  local  authorities  were  to  be  charged 
BO  much  in  the  form  of  stamp  duty  for  each  atidit,  the  money 
tlius  received  going  into  the  national  purse,  and  varying  in 
amount,  from  5s.  for  accounts  under  ^30. 10^50  for  accounts 
of  ^100,000  and  upwards.  The  public  audit  would  lend 
increased  confidence  to  the  conduct  of  parochial  business,  and 
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should  be  established  as  eaily  as  possible  in  the  case  of  all 
public  boards  chained  with  the  administration  of  public 
funds. 

One  of  the  questions  I  addressed  to  my  correspondents  was 
specially  intended  to  elicit  local  opinion  on  the  expediency  of 
grouping  two  or  more  similarly  circumstanced  parishes  to- 
gether, for  Poor  Law  and  kindred  purposes.  The  replies  are 
not  even,  substantially  harmonious.  The  majorit>-  rather  favour 
grouping,  but  several  do  not  give  it  unqualified  recommenda- 
tion. There  will,  I  presume,  be  no  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  following  points: — (i)  That  by  combination  some 
expense  of  books  and  management  would  be  saved;  and  (s) 
that  fewer  cases  of  disputed  '*  settlement  "  would  be  likely  to 
arise  if  the  area  were  enlarged.  These  pleas  for  amalgamation 
will  be  generally  accepted,  hut,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the 
case  for  union  of  parishes  is  not  one-sided,  It  is  argued  by 
several  of  my  coTresjion  dents,  and  by  others^  that  parochial  ad- 
ministration is  the  better  arrangement,  in  that  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  every  pauper  or  claimant  for  relief  are  more 
likely  to  be  known  to,  or  be  minutely  ascertained  by,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  than  could  be  the  case  if  the  executive 
covered  a  very  much  larger  area.  There  doubtless  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  force  in  this  objection  to  the  union  of  tivo  or 
more  parishes,  but  1  hardly  think  it  strong  enough  to  discourage 
an  earnest  attempt  at  judicious  grouping  of  parishes,  more 
especially  those  of  a  wholly  landward  description.  In  Uie 
combined  Board  there  could  be  a  fair  representation  from  each 
district  of  every  parish.  Local  knowledge  could  thus  still  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  a  better  class  of  Board  officers  could  be 
secured  by  a  few  parishes  uniting,  than  by  each  remaining 
separate  from  the  other.  Then  there  would  be  fewer  legal 
disputes  and  expensive  litigations  as  to  boundaries,  and  "  settle- 
ments" of  paupers,  if  the  areas  of  chargeability  were  increased. 
That,  in  itself,  would  be  a  considerable  gain.  By  the  way, 
when  the  Board  of  SupenrisJon  have  so  much  power  over  the 
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local  Boaids,  I  tlunk  the  former  should  do  something  more  to 
save  parishes  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  ordinary  law  courts, 
in  cases  of  disputed  "settlement."  In  other  words,  the  adjust- 
mcnt  of  ihcsc  differences  between  parishes  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

Not  the  least  irritating  of  parochial  burdens  is  the  assess- 
ment imposed  on  heritors  of  the  parish — the  oldest  parochial 
organisation — for  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Chtirch 
and  manse.  When  new  buildings  arc  required,  and  Presbyteries 
have  in  certain  circunistanccs  the  poww  of  enforcing  these 
on  heritors,  the  tax  is  he-ivy  and  very  unpopular.  Par- 
ticularly aggravating  is  it  to  feuaiv,  who  may  be — indeed, 
many  are — dissenters — members  of  olher  Churches,  and  have 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  continuance  of  ihe  connection 
between  Church  and  State, 'and  feel  quite  indignant  accordingly 
when  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parish 
church  and  manse. 

The  education  rate,  heavy  as  it  is,  is  paid  more  cheerfully 
by  most  people  than  are  the  church  rates.  The  establish- 
ment of  what  is  tenned  "free  education,"  has  advocates  in 
Scotland.  One  or  two  of  my  correspondents  support  free 
education  up  to  a  certain  standard.  Primary  education  they 
Vfould  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  or  the  State,  as 
in  America,  for  all  children,  charging  fees  from  the  middle  and 
advanced  classes.  I  do  not  ai  present  advocate  such  a  change 
in  our  educational  machinery.  The  lime  may  not  be  so  far 
distant  as  some  people  imagine  when  all  (hat  my  friends  hint  at 
wHll  come  to  pass  ;  but  there  certainly  is  nothing  like  a  general 
feeling  as  yet  in  Scotland,  in  favour  of  "  free  education."  I  am 
not  inclined  to  think  that  that  system,  though  we  had  it  to- 
morrow, wouLd  prove  of  unmixed  benefit.  It  is  difficult  to 
convince  the  average  Scotchman  that  any  other  party  should 
shiire  with  the  well-to-do  citizen  the  expense  and  the  duty  of 
furnishing  the  litter's  family  with  a  good  education.  The 
Stale  and  the  ratepayers  have  already  enough — many  think  more 
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than  enough — to  contribute  to  education.  Rcasoniibk  fees, 
therefore,  should  be  exacted  from  all  parents  who  are  able  to 
jtay  them.  That  is  the  present  system,  and  I  cannot,  meantime, 
see  my  w-ay  to  recommend  a  furiher  approach  to  what  is 
known  as  "free  education."  The  educationiil  facilities  in 
Scotland  are  not  just  now  ample.  There  is,  as  previously  ob- 
servedf  a  want  of  middle-class  schools  for  secondary  educntion 
at  different  centres  throughout  the  rural  districts,  which  would 
act  as  5lepping-siones  between  the  primary  or  existing  schools 
and  the  univcrBities. 


GENERAL. 

From  what  precedea,  it  wilt  be  gathered  that  the  system 
of  unions  for  poor  law  and  sanitary  purposes  which  obtains 
in  England  and  Ireland  does  not  extend  to  Scotland.  The 
area  for  rating  in  Scotland  for  the  heavier  of  the  taxes  is  the 
parish.  In  the  preface  to  the  valuable  work  already  quoted, 
Messrs.  Heniy  Goudy  and  W.  C.  Smith,  Advocates,  Edinburgh, 
express  their  conviction  "  that  aJlhough  no  very  practicalj 
suggestions  have  as  yet  been  made  upon  the  subject,  there  ifll 
much  to  be  done  in  Scotland  in  the  way  of  Bimpltlying  areasi 
and  consolidating  authorities :  and  that  a  County  Board,  con- 
slimted  by  a  graded  representation  of  pari-shes,  nnd  acting  by 
departmental  committees,  would  be  a  most  valuable  leform." 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would,  but,  as  before  explained,  I  can  only 
support  the  formation  of  County  Boards  embracing  representa* 
tives  from  the  different  classes  of  ratepayers,  on  condition  that 
the  county  assessments,  at  present  levied  on  owners  only,  be 
shared  by  occupiers  also.  The  so-called  county  rates  are  com- 
paratively so  light,  that  supposing  they  were  levied,  as  I 
recommend  most  of  the  taxes,  on  income,  tenant-tiumeis 
assessed  on  one-third  of  their  rental  would  not  have  quite 
an  additional  penny  per  £,  to  bear,  That  is  not  such 
a  heavy  burden  that  it  would  be  likely  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  valuable  county  reform,  if  the  public  had  made  up  their 
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miods  for  County  rcprescntaiLve  Boards,  somewhat  on    the 
toad  trustee  and  board  principle. 

If  otcupicTs  arc  ready  10  bear  a  ftur  proportion  of  the 
county  rates,  which  arc  not  alarmingly  heavy,  1  am  not  aware 
of  any  serious  objection  to  the  institution  of  periodically 
elected  County  representative  Boards ;  aad  the)'  are  recom- 
mended by  many  public  men,  are  favoured  by  others,  but  have 
not  been  supported  by  ail  my  correspondents.  The  County 
Boards,  if  they  are  icconimcndcd  by  Government — and  it  is 
■believed  there  are  in  the  present  Government  leanings  that 
way — might  undertake  the  management  of  more  matters  than 
presently  devolve  on  the  Commissioners  of  Supply.  Possibly 
lOad  business,  could  be  merged  with  the  other  county 
administered  affairs  j  and  sot^ie  people  arc  in  favour  of  rating 
for  poor  law,  if  not  also  educitional  purposes,  according  to  the 
county  arex  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  among 
the  labouring  ^iid  poorer  classes  (o  drift  into  towns  and 
populous  centres.  Thickly-populated  parishes  have,  therefore, 
a  much  heavier  poor-rate  than  have  many  rural  districts.  It 
is  consequently  urged  hy  those  in  towns  that  the  poor  law 
rate  should  be  uniform  over  a  county.  If  that  were  the  rating 
area,  the  Board  of  Management  would  require  to  be  a  county 
one,  with  a  representative  from  each  parish.  In  rural  parishes 
there  is  a  disinclination  to  very  materially  disturb  the  parish 
management  of  poor  law,  sanitary,  and  educational  afTairs. 
Efticiency  and  economy,  it  is  believed  by  many  people,  are 
better  altendeti  to  locally  in  parishes  than  would  be  likely  lo 
be  the  case  under  county  administration.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
hardly  think  the  public  mind  in  Scotland  is  yet  quite  matured 
on  the  (juestion  of  County  representative  Boards.  If  roads, 
poor  law,  and  the  county  business,  presently  necessitating  an 
ftSGCssment  on  heritors,  could  be  concentrated  in  one  populariy 
elected  County  Board,  a  considerable  saving  in  management 
might  be  the  result  Local  knowledge,  however,  of  the  different 
[uestions  coming  before  ilie  Board  could  not  be  available  to 
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the  same  extent  with  county  as  with  parlsK  adtiiinistration. 
That  objection,  if  it  can  be  termed  such,  should  by-and-bye  be 

overconie. 

One  drawback  to  the  traiisfeience  of  much  of  the  business 
now  conducted  parochially  to  county  organisations,  is  the 
unpopularity  in  Scotland  of  what  is  lernied  centralisation. 
Central  Imard  inanageiiient  is  viewed  in  districts  and  piiishes 
generally  with  disfavour.  The  more  extensive  control  local 
people  can  get  of  their  own  alfairs,  and  the  business  of  the 
district,  the  better  pleased  the  inhabitants  seem  to  be.  It' the 
existence  of  this  feeling  points  to  the  retention  of  most  of  the 
business  in  local  hands,  it  also  signifies  the  continuation  of  the 
system  of  each  district  or  parish  bearing  the  bulk  of  its  own 
burdens.  Mainy  more  claims  there  can  hardly  be  on  the 
national  purae  if  local  management  is  to  be  maintained ;  and 
rather  than  forfeit  the  latter  the  raore  sen&ible  of  the  rate- 
payers appear  to  have  made  up  thelc  minds  to  local  rating, 
provided,  however,  certain  inequalities  in  the  incidence  and 
basis  of  taxation,  already  Kferred  to,  arc  removed. 

While  I  favour,  and  so  do  many  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  on  the  subject,  the  extension  of  the  rating  and 
administration  areas  where  at  all  practicable,  and  support  the 
proposal  to  establisli  popularly  elected  County  Boards,  provided 
the  county  rates  are  spread  over  the  various  classes  of  rate- 
payers, I  should  be  sorry  to  advocate  anything  that  would  lend 
to  impair  the  system  of  Local  Government.  Il  may  have  some 
disadvantages,  but  its  undoubted  benefits  predominate.  At 
the  variotLs  local  Boards  men  arc  trained  to  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative work,  who  afterwards  become  useful  members  of 
the  legislature.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  leading  members  of 
the  different  communities  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
aflkirs  of  those  communities,  gives  them  a  deep  interest,  not 
only  in  what  more  particularly  concerns  a  certain  town  or 
dUtrict,  but  also  in  the  general  business  of  the  country.  People 
who  have  had  experience  of  local  business,  and  are  in  the 
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habit  of  discharging  responsible  duties  to  iheir  fellow-men,  aie 
dlctilated  to  take  a.  more  sympathetic  and  enlightened  view  of 
national  affairs,  than  they  might  olhetwise  be  able  or  inclined 
to  do.  ]{  is  conducive  to  a  country's  weal  to  have  quali^cd 
ntcn  in  the  different  walks  of  life  taxed  with  the  discharge 
of  ceruin  duties  to  tlieniselves  and  their  countrymen. 
Tnist  of  this  nature  serves  to  decjwn  one's  interest  in  his 
countiy  ood  its  business,  and  alfordii  oi>ponunily  for  the  culii- 
valion  and  development  of  faculties  which  otherwise  might  lie 
Utcnt,  and  often  prove  of  great  service  in  the  administration  of 
national  afTairs. 

Equally  emphatic  Is  the  feeling  in  Scotland  against  the 
remui-al  of  much  more  of  the  local  burdens  to  llie  national 
purse.  This,  in  my  humble  opiuion,  illustrates  the  good  sense 
of  the  people.  Those  who  advocate  tlie  transference  of  ot»e 
tax  after  another  frora  lor.il  to  national  resources  seem  to 
labour  under  the  belief  that  by  such  a  change  they  will  oblain 
relief  to  their  pockets  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  taxa- 
tion handed  over.  That,  however,  is  a  delusion.  For^ottco  it 
ought  not  to  be  that  the  public  Treasury  has  not  an  unlimited 
supply  of  funds.  It  lias  already  sufficient  claims  on  it  to  strain 
its  resources  considerably.  Clear  almost  as  daylight  should  it 
he  that  the  less  the  people  of  this  great  countiy  pay  in  the 
shape  of  local  rates,  the  more  thej'  will  have  to  contribute  in 
some  fonn  or  other  to  the  Imperial  funds.  Looked  at  broadly, 
it  thus  appears  iininateri».l  what  taxes  are  levied,  locally  or 
imperially,  provided  (hat  the  basis  of  assessment  is  just  and 
equitable  as  between  the  curious  classes  of  the  community.  Con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  latter  respect,  as  already  indicated, 
are  necessary,  but  much  alteration  of  the  former  character  is 
nothing  like  genci.illy  demanded  in  Scotland. 

Very  few,  indeed,  suggest  a  much  further  dnin  on  the 
national  funds,  in  aid  or  relief  of  local  contributions.  On  the 
contrary,  "grants  in  aid"from  the  imperial  purse  are  disapproved 
of  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  popuUtion,  including  se\'%ral 
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of  my  coTTCspondenta.  It  is  contended  by  Sir  George  Balfour, 
M.P.,  and  many  others,  that  Parliamentary  grants  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  conducive  to  economy,  whatever  may  be  said  of  efficiency. 
Some  of  the  mure  experienced  and  intelligent  of  the  gentlemen 
who  kindly  replied  to  my  circulars  substantially  support  this 
view,  arguing  thitas  Government  grants  "come  lightly  they  go 
as  light."  Certain,  I  venture  to  say  it  is,  that  the  expenditure 
by  the  different  Parochial  or  County  Eoiirds  ol"  locally  collected 
money  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  full  extent  of  the  amount  of 
imperial  conlribuiions.  When  Local  Boards  are  administering 
national  money  it  is  believed  they  are  not  so  economical  as  they 
would  be  if  tlie  whole  ot  the  disbursements  were  raised  locally. 
While  staring  those  generally  entertained  objections  to  fTiiiher 
heavy  drafts  on  the  national  eKchei[ueL  for  local  or  county 
purposes,  I  am  not  inclined  to  urge  the  curtailment  of  the 
present  Parliamentary  contributions,  though  some  people  go 
that  length,  Others  recommend  that  some  of  tJie  imperial 
taxes,  such  as  inhabited  house  duty,  gun  tax,  dog  tax,  Aec, 
should  be  retained  in  the  county,  and  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  for  educational  purposes.  Perhaps  they  should. 
More  stress,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  laj  on  the  abolition 
of  rates  stich  as  the  gun  and  dog  taxes,  as  affecting 
tenant-farmers.  These  do  not  yield  a  very  laige  revenue, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  a  measure  taxes  on  the  stock  and 
tools-in-trade  of  the  farmer,  they  are  in  principle  unsound,  and 
in  practice  vexatious.  Shepherds'  dogs  and  farmers'  guns, 
when  used  by  the  tenants  themselves,  have,  to  be  sure,  been 
exempted  in  recent  years,  but  the  farmer  should  not  have  to 
take  out  a  license  to  place  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his  sons 
or  ser^-ants  for  use  on  the  holding  in  the  defence  of  valuable 
crops.  The  gun  tax  on  the  other  classes  of  the  community  is 
not  so  objectionable.  It  has  tended  to  diminish  tlie  reckless 
use  of  firearms.  Then,  on  dogs  kept  solely  for  pleasure,  1 
think  the  tax  should  not  only  be  continued  but  increased  in 
amount     In  towns  especially  the  large  number  of  dogs  that 
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lounge  about  arc  a  nuisance,  and  often  a.  source  of  daagcr  to 
life  and  i>roporty,  which  an  increased  tax  woiUd  mitigate,  if  not , 
remove. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  owner  of  realised  property — of  land,  of 
houses,  or  of  accutntilatcc]  funds  in  whatever  manner  invested  ^a 
— mil  not  find  much  comfort  or  satisfaction  in  the  foiegoing  H 
views  and  recommendations.  Regret  that  who  may,  I  cannot 
get  over  the  conviction  that  these  should  of  all  subjects  be 
the  fittest  to  bear  taxation.  Those  who  possess  landed  or  house 
property  would  be  considerably  relieved  by  having  poor  law  and 
educational  tatc:^  extended  to  money  invested  in  stocks  or  de- 
posited in  the  bank,  but  the  gain  in  this  way  would  be  partially 
affected  by  the  extra  chaige  on  realised  property,  or  accumu- 
lated capital,  which  the  lower  rate  per  ^  recommended  on 
salaries  and  other  perishable  incomes  would  necessitate.  I  hope 
I  have  in  a  former  page  said  enough  to  convince  readers  that 
there  is  an  all-important  difference  in  the  siability  of  the  cupiial 
represented  by  land,  houses,  or  money  otherwise  invested, 
and  that  of  salaries  or  other  incomes  solely  dependent  on  the 
life  of  the  individuals  for  th«  time  being  in  possession. 
According,  however,  to  my  scheme  of  taxation  reform,  the 
salaried  men  would  not  derive  so  much  beuelit  as  the  sug- 
gested lower  rate  per  ^  on  income  would  represent.  If  the 
poor  law  and  education  rates,  and  peih.ips  some  others,  were 
levied,  as  I  think  they^should  be,  on  income  instead  of  rental, 
the  salaried  man  would^  be  rated  on  a  larger  amount  than 
at  present,  but  he  would  pay  less  per  ^  in  proportion  to  the 
others,  than  he  now  doet  The  adoption  of  the  basis  of 
taxation  I  have  suggested,  viewed  generally,  would  reltere 
smaller  householders  and  also  agricultural  tenants  somewhat. 
Owners  of  house  andjanded  property  would  not  be  so  very 
much  affected  by  the  changes,  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  taxing  of  woodlands,  forests,  and  shootings  of  the  latter. 
Wealthy  capitalists,  whose  means  are  chiefly  in^'csted  in  shares, 
stocks,  or  banks,  wouldV^nti;  to  contribute  a  good  deal  more 
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than  they  have  liilherto  done  to  the  tnainteiiance  of  local  and 
county,  if  not  also  national  institutions.  The  rent  basis  to 
occupiers  is  decidedly  unfair.  To  owners  it  is  fair  either 
in  town  or  country,  because  to  them  rent  is  income,  but 
with  occupiers  the  rent  in  towns  is  usually  below  income, 
and  in  the  courtry  far  above  it.  When  a  farmer  is  assessed 
on  his  rent  he  is  taxed  on  the  expense  of  his  business,  and 
not,  as  should  be  the  case,  on  his  income  from  that  business. 

In  conclusion,  my  views  and  recommendations  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

I.  That  the  double  sheriffship  be  abolished. 

a.  That  the  entire  expense  connected  with  the  militia, 
should  be  transferred  from  Commissioners  of  Supply  to 
Government. 

3,  That  heritors  under  ;^ioo  of  yearly  value,  should  have 
the  right  of  electing  a  few  of  their  nimiber  to  act  as  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply,  the  number  so  elected  to  depend  on  th« 
number  of  small  proprietors  in  a  county  not  at  present  repre- 
sented at  the  county  meetings. 

4-  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  should  be 
considerably  extended,  more  especially  in  civil  cases. 

5.  That  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  determination  of  the  number  of  houses  in  that  district 
which  shall  be  licensed  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors. 

6.  That  the  court  of  appeal  in  counties  under  the  Lands 
Valuation  Act  should  be  recast,  so  that  it  m&y  either  represent 
in  fair  proportions  the  various  classes  concerned  in  the  valua- 
tion roil  or  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff. 

7.  That  forests,  shootings,  woods,  mansions,  and  policy  parks 
retMned  in  landowners'  hands,  should,  as  previously  described, 
be  valued  and  assessed  at  a  fairly  estimated  letting  value. 

8.  That  with  a  view  to  some  amendments,  the  attention  of 
(hs  legislature  and  the  county  and  burgh  authorities  should 
be  directed  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  jury  laws 
and  customs,  and  the  Fiars  striking  procedure. 
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9.  That  small  burghs  should  for  police  purposes  uniie  wiib 
counties,  and  that  in  the  deleciion  and  5«p|wession  of  ciinie 
criminal  oflficera  should  have  power  to  follow  suspected  partici  I 
into  neighbouring  or  other  police  districts  without  a  "  warrant," 
and  further,  that  i)olii;c  superannuation  should  forthwith  be 
provided  for  Scotland. 

10.  That  County  representative  Boards  should  bt;  estab- 
lished, only  on  conditioo  that  county  taxes  arc  paid  in  fair  pro- 
portion by  the  different  classes  claiming  rqircscntation  at  those 
Boards. 

It.  That  the  right  enjoyed  by  Deans  of  Guild  and  the 
Conveners  of  incorporated  Trades  to  a  seat  at  the  Town 
Councils  of  several  of  the  Scotch  cities  is  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  constitution  of  Town  Councils, 
and  should,  therefore,  cease. 

12.  That  in  the  lai;gEr  towns  the  magistrates  should  be 
relieved  of  much  of  the  judicial  work  by  the  appointment  of 
Stipendiary  Magistrates. 

1 3.  That  the  property  qualification  of  members  of  Parochial 
Boards  without  election  be  raised  to  at  least  £109 ;  that  the 
larger  rented  tenants  should  also  sil  without  election  if  pro- 
prietors are  to  do  so;  that  the  kirk  sessions'  membership  con- 
tribution to  the  Board  be  abolished,  and  that  of  the  burgh 
magL.strates  reduced,  if  not  abolished  ;  that  the  number  of 
elected  members  should  be  largely  increased,  and  the  clcctious 
take  place  triennially  instead  of  annually.  I 

14.  That  a  classification  of  the  assessable  subjects  should 
take  place  in  e^-ery  mixed  parish,  50  long,  at  least,  as  the  basis 
of  taxation  is  rental ;  that  abatements  for  maintenance  be 
abolished,  as  also  tho  exemption  of  Established  Church  ^ebes 
and  manses  from  local  rates. 

15.  That  the  propriety  of  having  the  Poor  l-aw  Boards  en- 
tirely constituted,  like  School  Boards,  by  popular  election, 
deserves  favourable  consideration,  and  so  also  does  the  exten- 
sion of  the  rating  area  by  the  union  of  parishes. 
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16.  That  Established  clergymen  be  eligible  as  members  of 
School  Boards  only  on  condition  that  they  pay  taxes;  that 
secondary  education  in  rural  districts  demands  attention. 

r;.  'Ihat  wheii  in  future  new  taxes  are  imposed  by  the 
legislature,  thej'  should  fall  during  existing  t;ontiacts  of  tenancy 
on  proprietors  only. 

18.  That  further  relief  on  an  extensive  scale  to  local  rate- 
payers by  Government  grants  is  in  the  mesmtirae  uncalled-for, 
and  at  best  of  doubtful  advantage. 

ig.  That  centralisation  in  mansg<^menl,  which,  as  a  rule, 
accompanies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  heavy  parliamentary 
subsidies,  is  unpopular  in  Scotland;  that  "grants  in  aid"  are 
believed  to  encourage  extravagance  in  local  expenditure. 

2o.  That  the  income-tax  should  be  graded  in  its  incidence 
according  to  the  stability  or  otherwise  of  the  ca.pital  which 
yields  the  incomt  that  is  taxed. 

31.  That  there  should  be  a  graded  system  of  levying  taxes 
on  the  different  sizes  of  householders  for  city  and  local  pur- 
poses, with  a  view  Co  lighten  soiuewhat  the  burdens  on  the 
poorer  and  smaller  rentpayers, 

32.  That  an  earnest  endeavour  should  be  made  to  remove 
the  basis  of  taxation  for  at  least  poor  law  and  education  pur- 
poses from  remal  to  "  means  and  substance,"  or,  in  other  words, 
income. 

2S-  That  there  should  be  a  public  audit  of  accounts  of  all 
Boards  administering  the  funds  of  ratepayers. 

34.  Tliat  irritating  taxes  on  the  tools  or  stock-in-trade  of 
the  tenant  farmer  should  be  abolished. 

25.  That  taxation  and  representation  should  go  hand  in 
hand. 

i6.  Tliat  with  the  readjustment  of  the  basis  of  local  taxa- 
tion on  something  like  the  lines  above  indicated,  local  govern- 
nent  and  local  rating  possess  advantages  which  suggest  their 
continuance  to  the  minds  ot  the  great  majoriiy  of  thinking 
Scotchmen. 
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LOCAL  TAXATION    IN    ENGLAND 
AND   WALES. 

By   J.    ROLAND     PHILLIPS,    Esq., 

Peliet  Ma^iitraU. 

No  branch  of  the  question  of  Local  Goverament  is  so  deeply 
interesting  as  that  relating  to  the  biirden  and  incidence  of 
taxation.  It  affects  directly  every  ratepayer,  and  but  for  that 
the  subject  of  Local  Government  would  be  one  which  would  not 
call  for  any  special  or  urgent  consideration.  Theoretically,  of 
course,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  we  had  any  Local  Government 
at  all,  ihst  we  should  devise  a  scheme  at  once  simple  and 
representative.  Bnt  the  increasing  burden  of  la-xation,  and  the 
sense  of  injustice  whidi  is  extensively  felt — and  not  altogether 
without  reason — by  certain  classes  of  the  coiunmnity,  that  they 
have  to  bear  an  undue  share  of  thi:^  taxation,  are  matters  which 
closely  affect  those  upon  whom  the  burden  is  thrown,  and  bring 
the  whole  *|iiestion  at  once  within  the  range  of  practical 
statesmanship. 

It  is  but  a  mere  tmism  to  assert  that  the  existing  state  of 
tilings  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  legislative  capacity.  Eng- 
land is  looked  upon  as  the  cradle  and  the  home  of  local 
seif-governmeDt,  and  while  we  are  too  ready  to  make  a  boast  of 
this,  the  fact  remains  that  our  system  of  Local  Covemmcnt  i.* 
anything  but  perfect,  and  scarcely  better  than  a  muddle  from 
beginning  to  end.  Chaos  alone  describes  the  present  condition 
of  local  alfairs.  Coraplieatlons  exist  where  there  should  be 
uniformily.  Districts  oveil;ip  and  interlace  one  another,  with- 
out order  or  reason.  The  burdens  are  imposed  by  diverse 
authorities;  the  duty  of  collecting  is  entrusted  to  a  multitude  of  j 
officials;  'while  the  administration  of  affairs  and  ih*.-  expenditure 
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of  the  rnoncy  is  entirely  beyond  llie  control  of  the  authority 
whkli  imposes  the  burden.      'The  resuit  of  this  confusion  is  that 
persons  arc  unequally  taxed,  and  that  the  mtepaycr.  puzzled  by 
the  muhitudc  of  taxes  iiiii>otiC(t  U|)on  him  by  so  many  aulhori- 
tics,  is  practically  helpless,  and  incajiablt.'  of  uking  an  intelligent 
interest  and  exercising  his  due  inHuence  in  the  administration 
of  the  fimd'i  to  v^hlch  he  lias  to  contribute.     Again,  unfair 
diiitinclions  an:  made  between  diHercnt  clashes  of  proj^erty: 
while  one  doss  of  property  is  unduly  uxed,  another  escapes 
almost  with  total  immunity.    Owners  of  properlyalso frequently 
esciqie  liability  in  c-lscs  where  it  would  only  be  equitable  Eo 
make  ihcm  contribute  ;  and.  on  the  other  liand,  occupiers  arc 
often  burdened  with  mtcs  which  arc  expended  mainly,  if  not 
solely,  as  is  oftcQ  llic  case,  to  bcnelit  the  owner     These  are 
some  of   the  more  glaring    defects   of  our  sj-stem  of  Local 
Government,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  arc  defects  which 
arise  from  the  absence  of  a  regular  and  comprehensive  system. 
Our  local  self-go vcitimcnt  is  not  altogcUier  unlike  old  country 
inan3ii.>n3  which  arc  here  and  there  to  be  met  vnth,  where  suc- 
cessive owners  have  added  to  and  altered  the  original  structure 
without    regard    to    symmetry    or    style,  each    studying    his 
own   immediate   rcquireiocnts,  and  endeavouring    to  do   that 
ID  the  Itasl  inconvenient  manner.     So  it  is  with  local  aHairsj 
as  new  wants  have  to  be  met,  fresh  burdens  have  been  imposed, 
and  thi«  lus  been  done  too  frequently  after  a  hap-hazard  fashion, 
and  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  simplicity  or  economy  of 
administration. 

While,  forlunatcly,  in  regard  to  some  matters,  and  nolaWy 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  burden  of  local  taxation  is  sub- 
stantially decreasing,  and  the  condition  of  the  countrj'  may  be 
considered  as  proportionately  improving,  yet  the  total  burden 
of  local  taxation  is  increasing  at  an  alaniiing  rate.  This  vast 
increase  is  mainly  duo  to  the  operation  of  recent  Acts  of  Par- 
liament— such  as  the  Public  Health  Act — passed  for  the  most 
liudablc  purposes,  and  suggested  by  the  best  of  motives,  for 
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sanitary  anil  other  purposes  connected  with  the  security  and 

,'■    impTovemcnt  of  the  public  h«;aUh,  wliich  had  been  left  too  loag 

I     undone,  and  Ihe  necessity  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 

Enormous  expenditure  ha.s  taken  ^ibce  within  the  last  few  years. 

A  great  portion,  of  this  has  been   expendeil  ujwii  constructi>'e 

I      works,  which  have  increased  the  value  of  property  ;  and  with 

regard  to  this  kind  of  outlay  it  should  be  reincmbcrcd  that  llic 

sanitary    authorities    throughout    the   country  are   but  at    the 

beginning  of  their  work,  so  that  in  this  respect,  at  all  events, 

we  may  for  years  expect  to  see  incrensing  bitrdens  cast  upon 

the  ratepayers.       On   the  other  hand,  judging  from  (he  better 

light  in  whtch  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  now  administered,  and  its 

attendant  economy,   we  luay    naturally    expect   to  see  some 

decrease  of  a  buiden  which,  although  essential,  is  utterly  un- 

I      reiiuinerative-     Distinguishing  what  may  be    tcnncd    "non- 

'      remunerative  "  from  "remunerative"  taxation,  the  latest  returns 

made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  show  that  while  "non- 

rcmiiuerative"  local  expenditure  has  increised  hut  8  per  cent. 

during  the  past  ten  years — that  is,  from  ^'5.455.654  in  183 1 

'o  >tifi>'^S4,64o  in  i&8g— the  increase  upon  "roniuneralivc" 

expenditure   shows   during   the   same  period   the    vcty    large 

increase  of  nearly   132  per  cent.  :  viit.,  from  jC'-if\9-ti7^  ii> 

1871,  to  ;^33,568,j67  in  1880.      The  following   lahlc  gives 

the  outlay  foi  each  of  the  ttn  years,  7871-80: — 


Non-  reraufievsti  v« 

Rcmmicrntm 

Toifll 

Vat. 

OmUy. 

Cm  la;. 

Exprndiiiirt. 

I 

£ 

c 

1S71 
187a 

IS.4SS.6S+ 
16,198.096 

15.987,  i&S 

16,173.873 

14,492.^76 
14.  W.  375 

29,948,030 
31. 185.471 

'87  J 

16,677.^ 

32,664,955 

J  874 

30,i9?,ia6 

361 3? '.OW 

1875 

ts,674,696 

2S>oit-*4* 

40,706,342 

187G 

15.S78.S50 

=7.466,34' 

43.3*5- '9t 
48.405,0'S 
49.3»,64S 

1877 

I7.S39.1(» 

30,S66,ti35 

1878 

16,341.771 

33,986,874 

1879 

17,495.061 

34,680,846 

Sa.  175.90* 

18SO 

16,684,^0 

33.563>367 

SO.  353.007 
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The  total  exj>endilure  in  the  jirc'cvdiiig  table  rcpn^SL-nls  con- 
siderably more  than  was  raised  by  loca!  taxation.  For  instance, 
out  of  the  total  cxpcndinire  for  1 880  the  amoufit  raised  by 
taxation  amounted  to  no  more  than  ^31,043,100,  the  Fe»t 
representing  loans  obtained  during  the  j-ear  by  the  local 
aiiihoriues,  either  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
or  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  local  Acts  in  the  open 
market,  and  a  sum  of  ;£2,nG,779  granted  by  the  Treasury  in 
order  to  cascihc  local  rales.  The  said  sum  of  ^31,043,100 
was  thus  made  up : — 

1.  LcYicd  by  rates  OB  Rilcablc  property      ...        <■■  jC^it9'^94i 

2.  Lcrlol  by  toUi,  duo,  snd  rents  on  traAic  ...      4,678,:ii 
3-  Loviol  by  ilulict  nn  cnnsuinft.ble  srliclei  by  Cltj 

ol  London  Corponlicdi 437>94fi 

>i:3l,a43,ioo 

A  further  analysis  of  the  expenditure  for  iSSo  gives  the  fol- 
lowing results ; — 


Rats. 


Poor  rale         ...  

Couniy  anJ  rural  police  rate... 
Borough  ind  lown  police  mlr 
Mcirujioliiaii  police  vnie 
City  of  Londun  jiolicc  rate 
Cily  of  t.aEidon    loll^   dues 

and  rent*     

Borou|;h  lolU,  du«*,  and  rents 


Tfltal  R(«!po 


9,iii9,iSo 

3.  "6- 347 

3,003,306 

i,i36.6S6 

92,212 

549.538 
507,254 


Vhcrewf 
mitrii  tij  Lwal 


i,667,Sil 

1,242,518 

$37M* 

61.937 

396.430 

507.  SM 


Toltt 


£ 

8,667.137 

3.886,  S99 

a.843.9J6 

1. 149.024 

98.347 

53a.353 

507.254 


The  foregoing  may  be  classed— as  they  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
Local  Go^'e^l^lcnt  Board  returns— as  local  taxation  of  a.  non- 
remunerative  character,  giving  a.  total  of  receipts  {including 
loans)  of  ^17.5 1 5,533 — of  which  ^^i  1,922,288  was  raised  by 
local  taxation — with  a  total  expenditure  of  ^16,684.640.  The 
rcmaiuda'>  being  "rcmuueiative"  laxatioo,  is  thus  accounted 
ibrj— 
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Total    R«clpl3 

Wfienof  wai 

Tr,ul                              H 
EipcnililUTC.                   ^M 

1 11  POST. 

L>Kal  TaEatioTi. 

€ 

£ 

£                   I 

Higliwaf  rates           

1.833.460 

i,rS8,8s8 

i,Si3,Z94                ■ 

Metropolilajk    tocol     mliii^e- 

^M 

ment  rares 

=.5+9.*37 

i,  796,661 

=!>3"i3'^              H 

Mctropnlitin         ctviiMsIidared 

^H 

rales 

3,201,013 

SSt.448 

3,096.569              ■ 

Metropolituv  BoBid  of  Works 

H 

_<fce5,  &c.) 

rs-f^To 

75.670 

75.670              ■ 

Ckf  of  Londoa  ^vard  rates    . .. 

5-217 

S.317 

5.644              ■ 

Urban  sanitary  rales 

18,507,260 

8,673.750 

16,761.094               H 

Rural  sanitary  rates 

498,316 

199.939 

49^.033               ■ 

Port  snritnry  rates     , 

8.473 

[a.335] 

9.009              H 

School  Hoard  rales  and  fees  ., 

3,694,605 

1,820.034 

3, 6o4.a<tS               H 

School  alleiulance  commiltee 

61,376 

62,376 

62,276           H 

Vaccina,iinr»     expenses    (poor 

^1 

r»le) 

86.879 

86,879 

86,879        ■ 

Ecgistratiiin  of  births,  deaths, 

^H 

and  marriages 

9*,88i 

9£,8St 

92,881               ■ 

Liglilicg  add  watching  rales... 

3&.91S 

36.190 

3'^-93S               ■ 
5S,096               ■ 

Sewere  ratts 

S?.SSo 

52.932 

Drainage    and     cnilianikinent 

^H 

rales 

3'S.7SS 

20S.C2S 

396,917         H 

BuriaJ  Qoacd  rates  and  fees  ... 

406,504 

267,730 

503.243         ■ 

Cliurch  ralci  ,.,          ...         ,,. 

14,809 

'3.  SCI? 

.  14.057         ■ 

Turn pikn  tolls            

3i9.3(» 

294,700 

3tr.soo              ■ 

Krid^  and  ferry  tolls 

62,951 

6i,84g 

;2.55S             ■ 

Markel  ind  fair  lolls 

30i.«)6S 

26.02a 

22.096              ^H 

Cily  of  London  improvcmcnU 

S.<'«3 

1.7" 

2. 166          ^M 

Li);ht  dues      

394^749 

385.737 

341.745          ■ 

Pilot  iluci        

3S6.5J4 

354-396 

356.155          H 

Harbour  dii(s> 

3.369.361 

1,834,891 

3.55^.344          ■ 

Untie*    tevivd    by    City     of 

London       

Tolal 

433.+I6 

437.946 

475.439             ■ 

36,415.2*8 

19.l20tSl3 

33.568,367              H 

By  far  the  largest  item 

s  of  local  tasAlion  are  tl 

ose  relating         H 

to  the  it'.icf  of  the  poor. 

and   to  sanitary  purpose 

s  under  the         ^M 

Public  Health  Acts  and 

other  Acts  for  the  im[j 

rovcment  of        H 

towns.    With  regard  to  th 

e  former,  there  is,  as  has 

beeo  rlready         H 

Btalffd,  a  tendency  towarc 

s  a  steady  decrease  in 

the  burden ;         H 

and  ailliough  during  the  1 

nst  four  years,  owing  pro 

b^bly  to  the         H 

depression  in  Iratlc  and 

agriculture,  there  has  b 

con  a  slight         H 
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increuc  in  Uie  anouiu  of  the  T«li«f  granted  uid  in  the  number 
ol  patipcis,  yet  the  period  extcndiiig  over  the  last  tea  yeais 
tbon  a  marlccii  and  appreciable  dbninutiaD. 

In  tSyi.whcD  the  census  showed  the  population  of  England 
to  be  32,712,366,  the  relief  of  the  poor  cost  ^£7,886,734,  which 
was  tantamount  to  a  rale  of  Gb.  1  ijd.  per  head  on  the  popula- 
tion. In  1873,  with  .1  corrected  population  as  estimated  by  the 
Registrar-General,  it  cost  6s.  1 1  Jd.  per  head  Gradually,  and 
every  year  sabsequeotly.  until  1S76,  when  the  amount  expended 
on  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  ^7,400,034.  a»d  the  rate  per 
head  was  6&-  o|d.,  there  was  a  steady  tendency  towards  dc- 
crea&e.  The  next  year  the  rate  per  head  rose  to  6s.  sld.  ;  hi 
1879  it  was  6s  3id.  i  and  for  the  year  1S80  tt  amounted  10 
6s.  4d.  per  head  on  the  population.  Yet,  altliough  the  amount 
actually  expended  has  slightly  increased  during  the  last  four 
years,  when  the  period  of  ten  years  is  considered  there  is  a 
very  substantial  diininution — viz.,  from  6s.  1 1  |d  to  6$.  4d.  per 
head.  Another  way  of  proving  the  decrease  in  the  burden  b 
by  estimating  the  poundage  upon  the  rateable  value  of  (he  pro- 
perty upon  which  ilie  rale  is  levied.  On  the  rateable  value  of 
the  property  chargeable  with  the  poor  rate  in  187 1  (he  rate 
in  the  jC  "^s  is.  s'6d.  In  1880,  ■wlnjii  the  rateable  value  had 
increased  from  ;^io6,ooo,ooo  to  ^£"133,769,875,  the  poor  rate 
for  the  actual  relief  of  the  poor  was  covered  by  is.  )-4d.  in 
the  jC-  further,  it  is  shown  that  die  relief  of  the  poor  is 
steadily  growing  tcs»  onerous  from  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  paupers  during  the  saint"  period  of  ten  years,  and 
this,  undoubtedly,  is  the  most  satisfactory  aspect  of  the  case. 
In  1871  the  total  number  of  paupers  amounted  to  1,037,360, 
which  is  equivalent  to  46  paupers  per  1,000  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  while  in  18S0  the  number  of  paupers 
was  only  808,030,  or  33  per  1,000  of  the  population.  It  is 
true  with  regard  to  (he  number  of  pauper*,  as  il  is  with  the 
expenditure,  that  during  the  four  years  1877-80  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  ;  bul  the  increase  has  chiefly  been  in  the 
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number  of  paupers  relieved  In  the  workliouses.  Out-door 
rc3ief  appears  now  to  be  more  carefully  and  sensibly  adminis- 
tered than  was  at  one  tinn?  the  case,  and  this  has  eliccted 
during  the  ten  years  a  very  large  diminution  in  the  number  oi 
persons  so  relieved.  In  1871,  880,930  persons  were  given 
out-door  relier,  while  in  iSSo  the  number  hod  decreased  to 
637,jr3,  a  difference  of  no  less  than  153,717,  very  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  one-fourth — a  fuct  pregnant  with  good  augury 
for  the  fulure,.  for  nothing  could  be  mOrc  calculated  lo  pauperise 
the  poorer  classes  than  the  ill-advised  and  ready  manner  with 
which  out-door  relief  used  to  be  granted,  as  it  were,  in  uid  oE 
scanty  earnings. 

With  regard  to  the  other  large  item  of  local  taxation — viz., 
the  impost  for  urban  sanitary  purposes  and  towns  improvement, 
including  the  rates  of  the  meiropolis— it  is  impossible  to  take 
so  cheerful  a  view  of  matters.  The  recent  Acts  rcbting  to 
Public  Health,  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Acts,  and  other  measures 
of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  have  imposed  duties  upon  the 
sanitary  auihorities  of  towns,  and  even  of  rural  districts,  which 
will  involve  enormous  outEay  of  capital  and  consequent  in- 
crease of  taxation,  and  which  most,  for  a  namber  of  years  at 
all  events,  continue  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  urban  rate- 
payers. In  order  to  enable  these  great  undertakings  to  be 
carried  out,  the  local  authorities  arc  empowered  to  borrow 
money  upon  the  security  of  their  rates,  either  in  the  open : 
market  or  under  certain  conditions  from  the  Treasury  through! 
the  medium  of  the  Boaid  of  Public  Works  l^oan  Commis- 
sioners. The  state  of  indebtedness  thus  produced  is  positively 
alarming  j  for  although  the  repayment  of  the  loans  is  distributed 
over  a  number  of  years — in  many  instances  over  periods  much 
too  long — the  burden  is  becoming  already  very  heavy,  and 
unless  some  restraint  is  put  upon  these  borrowing  powers  it  is 
calculated  to  bring  many  localities  into  pecuniary  difficulties 
from  which  Ihcy  will  be  only  able  to  extricate  thcnssclvcs  by 
great  sacrifices.    We  propose  to  revert  to  this  slate  of  indebted- 
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Beu  later  od.  Suffice  it  here  to  siy  that  at  the  end  ot  Mardi, 
1880,  the  loam  outstanding  amoumcd  to  ^137,096,607,  of 
which  ;£io7,oo 3.378  were  on  the  sccunty  chiefly  of  rates,  and 
the  lemaindcT  secured  on  tolls,  dues,  and  rents.  By  thU  tune 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  (liat  the  very  large  sum  of 
^150,000,000  does  not  cover  the  amount  of  this  local  tn< 
debtcdncss.  1 

Very  considerable  increase  in  Uxatioa  has  recently  been 
occasioned  also  by  the  operation  of  the  Elemeatnry  Kducation 
Acts.  The  Act  of  1870  empoxiered  School  Boards  to  borrow 
from]  the  Public  AVorlu  I^an  Commissioners  such  sums  of 
money  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of  school  pre- 
mises, on  the  security  of  the  school  fund  or  local  rate,  which  loans 
were  to  he  repayable  within  fifly  yeare.  'The  amo<mt  borrowed 
1I1U&  exceeds  twelve  millions  sterling.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
Education  Act»  the  purlsU  is  the  local  area,  except  in  lioroughs, 
where  it  is  the  boiougti.  The  school  ra.tc  in  all  districts  other 
than  municipai  boroughs  is  levied  as  a  part  of  tlie  poor  rate, 
and  in  municipal  boroughs  ii  is  levied  as  part  of  tJie  borough 
rale.  For  the  year  1S75-79  the  total  sum  levied  for  Scboo! 
Board  purposes  by  means  of  local  ta?cation  was  no  less  a  sum 
than  ^1,675,948,  and  for  the  year  1879-80  the  total  raised 
by  local  taxation  was  ^i.Sjo.ooo.  Out  of  this  sum  ^57 1,636 
was  paid  out  uf  the  money  levied  by  means  of  the  poor  rate. 
As  tlic  EtUicalion  Act  comes  to  be  more  generally  enforced,  this 
expenditure  must  of  necessity  increase.  Doubtless  the  grcate&t 
part  of  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  ereciion  of  school 
buildings  has  been  already  incurred:  this  is  moie  especially 
the  case  in  the  lai^ge  towns,  where  the  authorities  have,  as  a 
rule,  shoivn  a  zeal  in  canying  out  the  objects  of  (he  Acts.  For 
some  years  to  come,  however,  we  cannot  expect  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  required  for  this  purpose. 

In  discussing  any  scheme  of  reform  of  local  taxation,  it  t« 

necessary   in  the  first  plate  that  we  clearly  understand    tlic 

I  present  state  of  atFairs,  that  wc  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
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Oature  and  objects  of  the  imposts,  and  with  thv  authorities 
which  impose  the  btirdco,  aj  well  as  with  the  aulliorities 
which  expend  the  amount  levied.  \Vc  have  already  stated 
that  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  either  system  or  trni- 
fomiity. 

First  of  all  must  be  considered  the  variety  of  local  rales 
wliicli  are  leviable.  Some  of  i!ie  rates  Iiave  the  parish  as  ihc 
district  or  area  for  which  they  arc  leviable ;  others  arc  levied 
for  aggregate  districts,  such  as  tlie  county  or  borough, 

Pf  the  mtes  which  are  lev!e<l  parochially,  liy  far  the  moat 
importaTit  is  the  poor  rate.  Origiii^illy  intended  iiierdy  for 
tlie  relief  of  the  poor,  many  other  matters  arc  now  provided 
for  out  of  it.  At  its  establishment,  and  down  to  quite  rcccntlyi. 
it  was  levied  within  the  parish  by  the  parishioners  ihroughl 
their  own  appointed  overseers,  and  it  had  solely  to  bear  the 
burden  of  their  own  poor.  Tlie  making  of  the  poor  rate  stUl 
continues  to  tic  veMeii  in  tbc  parochial  overseers,  biU  now,  to 
all  intents  an^l  purposes,  the  over-seers  are  merely  bound  10 
provide  for  what  is  required  of  them  by  the  authoriticii  of  the 
Union.  They  have  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  orders  ol 
the  guardians,  and  to  contribute  the  sum  clcniandcd  of  them. 
The  establishment  of  a  Union  Common  Fund  has  extinguished 
the  isolation  of  the  parish,  and  especially  of  late,  since  the 
whole  cost  of  poor  relief,  valuation,  vaccination,  and  nirnl 
sanitary  matters  lias  to  be  provided  for  out  of  a  Union 
common  fund.  The  Union,  although  not  possessed  of  direct 
rating  powers,  determines  the  amount  cf  rate  ncceasoty,  sntt 
calls  upon  (he  overseers  to  pay  itie  amount  nec^etsary  as  the 
quota  or  fair  proportion  contributable  by  the  parish  toward* 
the  burdens  of  the  Union.  .\  great  number  of  things  arc  now 
provided  for  and  collected  under  the  poor  rate  which  arc  nrit 
connected  with  the  r«Iief  of  the  poor.  The  poor  rat«  ha*  bc«n 
found,  on  the  whole,  the  simplest  mode  of  levying  rates,  and  ll 
has,  iheicforc,  been  made  available  by  raillanuni  for  many 
other  purposes,  some  of  which  arc  parUy  conncetc^l  with  {mjo'' 
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relief,  and  much  of  which  arc  enlirelir  unconnccled  therewith. 
For  insUncc,  out  of  a  total  of  iCn,o<}s,io2,  which  was  the 
amount  levied  b^'  means  of  the  poor  rate  for  the  yeax  ended 
Lady-day,  iSSo,  while  j£'8,oi  5,010  was  the  sum  expended  ia 
immediate  connection  with  Uic  relief  of  tlie  poor,  ^661,119 
was  expended  for  purposes  partly  connected  and  partly  un- 
connected witli  [lie  relief  of  the  poor  (sudi  as  the  cost  of  law 
proceedings,  paymcnut  unilcr  the  Parochial  Assessment  Ads, 
piroBccution  of  vagrants,  6:c.),  and  no  less  than  ^5,415(973 
WAS  exi>ended  out  of  Ihe  poor  rate  for  purposes  unconnected 
with  poor  relief,  the  principal  items  of  which  were  in  respect 
of  payments  towards  county  and  police  rates,  towaxds 
highway  repairs,  for  rural  sanitary  purposes,  for  educadonal 
purposes,  &c. 

The  foUon-ing  table  gives  in  a  summarised  form  the  amount 
levied  as  poor  rale  for  each  year  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
also  of  the  amoiinl  expended  in  relief  as  distinguished  from 
other  purposes. 


Vmt. 

cmM 

RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITURE. 

VI. 
dBjr. 

'Ffom 

Poor  Ralu  : 
l',f;   htvj. 

Rcectpts 
in  Aid. 

ToiAV. 

RclisfU 
PiHir  nnty. 

All  (yihcc 

Tot  At- 

1*7 1 

ii,ioo,49« 
1>,  100,000 

1  (.481, 13  J 

13,D49,04e 

".9'Ji7M 

!.o,S»5 

4*7,3« 
««i.S" 

lii'.y^ 
(99,11) 

9S7.J'" 

£ 

II,t9>.44a 

1  »,8o3,76» 
lJ."M.44fi 

tt,«4B,174 

<3.*7",'"S 

u.Kii.sia 

£ 

7,Wi»,7S. 
B.«7i403 

7.Ml.!(i7 

7,^39,481 

7.jij,ai9 

7,400,0)4 
T,eSB,Sto 
7,b9.»t9 
G,oiS,oto 

£ 
4.M)6,oiT 

*i37>.aT5 
4.7M.3M 
i,i8S,o)o 

S.»J.7>7 
S,jDi,o8i 

£ 

"^•.74' 

1»,38>.I7* 
■  >,49<t.5M 

",63'!,V(' 
i4,09«,t«1 

Further    details  of  the    expenditure,    disUnguiithiDg    the 
amount  expended  in  poor  relief,  and  for  all  other  purposes, 
are  given  in  the  adjoining  tables.     Fir^t  we  give  a  summary 
I  of  the  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  : — 
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And  the  following  gives  at  a  glance  the  various  matters  not 
connected  witli  the  r«Iief  of  the  poor  whtch  are  now  paid  out 
of  the  poor  rate 


Y«w. 

and  Polm 

IS 

niKlnniv 
BouA. 

ToRunI 
Sanicanr 
AaUrariuei 

ToSduMd 

R««icm- 

Um 
Pnipoia. 

Vacciiuiioti 

U«b,j(c 

1871 
1 872 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1S76 
1877 
IS78 

\& 

a.7<:^8|0 

2,798.344 
3.041,808 
3.310,416 

3.»5».656 
3.228,770 

3.J34-o«> 
3.457.95" 
3,233,326 

3.410.317 

«4M46 

658.4*9 

^34.483 

S0o!42 

822,053 
K87.S50 
971.241 

998.  >42 

99^915 

£ 

23.5*0 
137.95+ 
I3>.asi 
107,293 

1  '3.7W 
117.198 
1  HA3>i 
109.459 

£ 

62.79" 

232,526 

339.  S9» 

429.139 
514.281 
571.626 

£ 

78.323 

79.3IO 
lto.429 
8o^5SS 

83.173 
93,678 

93.244 
92.744 
94.160 
9J.8S1 

£ 

73- '7S 

I12,«M2 

100,557 

79.111 

$8,403 

93.275 
87.75* 
86,8j9 

£ 

75.5^ 
81.  US 
83.648 
85.047 
85,305 
87.374 
•  20,515 

From  which  it  witl  be  seen  that  although  the  expenditure  in 
regard  to  some  matters  remain!  almost  stationar)',  there  is  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  certain  other  ttcmii,  and  tbe  total 
■  expenditure  shows  a  steady  annual  inaease.  In  1S7 1  tlie  total 
of  the  above  several  charges  amounted  to  jC3.579>5S7i  while 
for  the  year  18S0  the  total  reached  ^5,4iS.973f  <>'  neatly  two 
millions  more.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  contri- 
butions tow-irds  rural  sanitary  and  educational  [lurposcs  did 
not  bcyin  until  1S73. 

The  management  of  the  public  highways  was  until  quite 
recently,  and  in  many  places  still  continues  to  be,  s.  parochial 
matter.  Everj-  pari^th  iindertonk  to  repair  its  own  roads.  Rut  by 
the  District  Highway  Acts  of  184J3  and  1864,  the  combination 
L|Of  parishes  was  permincd  upon  the  order  of  the  court  of 
^Quarter  Sessions.  Under  the  Highway  .\ct  of  1835,  which 
Htill  applici  to  parishes  not  included  in  any  highway  district, 
the  management  of  llic  highways  is  entrusted  to  a  surveyor 
t-lccicd  by  the  ]>crsoiis  who  have  to  pay  the  txjicnscs  of  keep- 
ing up  the  roads.     Where,  however,  the  parish  conUtina  5,000 
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inhabiunts  ihc  iJiiribti  vestry  may  elect  a  I]ij;liv\fay  boaid  to  do 
the  worV  elsewhere  eiitriistcJ  to  the  surveyors.  Highway  dis- 
trict boards  have,  urntier  the  Acts  of  iSSa  and  1864,  been 
adopted  by  the  combination  of  parishes  to  the  extent  of  some] 
^00  districts,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  about  8,000  parishes. 
For  the  establish ineiU  of  county  road  boards  and  highway 
district  boards,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Rebecca  Rioters 
of  South  Wales,  whose  rebellion  in  1S40-41  against  the  turn- 
pike gates  caused  an  Act  to  be  passed  in  1844,  which,  how- 
ever, was  limited  to  the  six  counties  of  South  Wales.  Ey  that 
statute  county  road  boards  were  established  in  those  sis 
counties,  to  which  were  entrusted  the  managetnent  of  the  turn- 
pike ro:ids,  and  wliitb  were  eni|jowered  to  suppleinenl  the 
reduced  tolls  by  the  imposition  of  a  county  road  rate.  Thiii 
rate  was  to  be  levied  like  an  ordinary  county  rate,  but  with  an 
express  provision  enabling  the  occupier  to  deduct  the  annual 
amount  of  the  rate  from  his  rent.  In  1S51  an  amending 
Act  was  passed,  substituting  in  the  place  of  single  county 
boards  several  highway  districts  in  each  county,  and  ai 
highway  hoard  for  each  district,  and  that  Act  was  again 
further  amended  in  i860  ;  but  in  the  amending  Acts  the  pro- 
vision enabling  the  occupier  to  recoup  himself  by  deducting 
the  rate  out  of  his  rent  was  omitted.  The  rate  was  to  be 
levied  in  respect  of  property  rateable  to  the  poor  rate,  and  the 
valuation  was  to  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner,  but  with 
this  ditference,  that  "  the  rate  shall  also  extend  to  sucli  woods, 
mines,  and  quarries  of  stone,  or  other  hereditaments  as  were 
before  the  Act  5  &  0  Will.  IV.  usually  rated  to  the  highway 
rate."  These  South  Wales  Acts  were  taken  as  a  model  for 
legislation  npplicablc  to  Knghsh  roads,  and  in  i86a  and  1864, 
with  certain  modifications,  provisions  somewhat  similar  were 
extended  to  Kngland.  The  adoption  of  the  Acti!,  however,  is  a. 
permissive  matter,  and  not  in  any  way  conipidsorj-.  Tliey 
apply,  in  fact,  only  ivlicre  a  district  is  created  by  the  Quarter 
Sessions  on  the  application  of  five  justices  of  the  proposed 
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district ;  and  ihc  board  for  such  a  district  is  composed  of  the 
justices  resident  within  it,  who  arc  tx-ogUio,  and.  of  waywardens 
■elected  b/  the  uevenl  ptiiighes  in  ntimbefs  prescribed  by  the 
court  uf  Qitartci  Sessions.  \\'hcrc  districts  are  created,  the 
expenses  arc  partly  charged  upon  a  common  Tiind,  such  as 
establishment  expenses  and  "any  other  expenses  incurred  by 
any  highway  Iwird  for  the  common  use  or  benefit  of  the 
several  parishes,"  and  partly  upon  the  several  parislies.  l.'nder 
these  new  Acts,  in  places  where  adopted  tlie  highway  rate  b 
not  now  Icr^'icd  se]>araiely  as  was  the  case  hcforc.  With  twti 
exceptions,  the  highivay  rale  is  now  paid  out  of  the  poor  rale — 
a  precept  being  sent  by  the  highuTiy  board  lo  the  overseers, 
who  thereupon  provide  for  the  rate  to  be  collected.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  where  tlie  higliway  parish  is  not  coterminous  with 
the  poor  law  parish,  in  vliich  case  the  precept  is  lo  be  seat  to 
the  wftywardoi,  who  levies  a  separate  rate  in  the  highway 
parish  ;  the  other  exception  is  where  the  rate  wag  formerly 
levied  upon  mines  and  other  property  not  rated  to  the  poor. 
These  Acts,  as  has  been  already  remarltcd,  were  permissive. 
Their  provisions  foe  the  creation  of  highway  districts  Iiavc  not 
been  bo  extensively  adopted  as  was  at  first  ihouyhl  probable. 
Out  of  some  14,000  parishes,  about  8,000  have  been  created 
into  districts,  the  number  of  tlie  highway  districts  being  about 
400;  while  the  remaining  6,000  parishes  act  singly,  and  are 
governed  by  the  Act  of  1835.  Urban  highways  were,  by  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  placed  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  urban  sanitary  authority;  and,  with  certain 
exceptions  therein  specified,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
same  is  chargeable  on  the  general  district  rate,  with  thrve^ 
fourths  exemption  for  agricultural  land  within  the  tirbaa 
area. 

Altogether  the  expenditure  upon  iilghwa>-s  ia  the  year 
1879-80  amounted  to  ^1,800,000,  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  ;£o<)o.')iS  was  raised  as  part  of  the  poor  rate^ 
the  remainder  being  levied  either  by  way  of  a  separate  highway 
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rale  or  by  urban  autliorities  (excluding  the  metropolis),  under 
their  general  dtsli-icl  or  borough  rate. 

Certain  iilterations  in  tlie  inaiiagemenl  of  highways  were 
cffccled  by  the  41  S:  +2  Vic.  c.  77,  which  provides,  in  case  of 
highway  districts  to  be  tlicrciftcr  formeJ,  that  ihey  sliovild  be: 
coincident  in  area  with  the  rural  sanitary  district!; — that  is,  the 
llnion,— ^and  enables  the  county  authority  where  the  existing 
highway  districts  are  or  become  coincident  in  area  with  rural 
sanitary  districts,  to  confer  upon  the  rural  sanitary  authority  of 
sutli  district  all  the  powers  of  a  highway  board  under  the 
Highway  Acts,  and  provides  that  the  expenses  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  district  fund.  Roads  disturnpiked  since  the  ist 
January',  187  r,  arc  to  become  main  roads,  and  half  nf  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  same  is  to  devolve  upon  the  county  gene- 
rally;  and  power  is  confeired  upon  the  highway  authority  to 
declare  an  ordinary  highway  to  be  a  main  road,  but  before  this 
charge  becomes  effectual  it  must  be  confirmed  by  the  county 
authority  within  a  period  not  exceeding  sis  months  after  the 
making  of  the  order  by  the  local  authority. 

One  of  the  most  serious  points  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  local  taxation  is  the  enormous  indebtedness  of 
local  authorities,  and  the  alarming  rate  at  which  ihis  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years.  This  indebtedness  exists  more  in 
towns  than  in  rural  districts,  There  are  several  towns  where 
this  indebtedness  amounts  to  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six 
years'  rateable  value,  wliile  a  very  targe  number  of  places  owe 
between  one  and  three  years'  rateable  value.  In  the  aggregate, 
however,  this  iiidcUcdncss  is  not  very  largely  in  excess  of  the 
rateable  value  of  England  and  Wales  as  assessed  for  the  poor 
rate,  so  thai  there  is  no  apprehension  of  anything  like  insol- 
vency. Still  the  burden  h.TS  already  become  very  onerous  in 
many  places,  and  the  danger  is  that  unless  something  is  done 
to  restrain  the  borrowing  zeal  exiiibited  by  many  localities, 
posterity  will  be  mercilessly  burdened,  and  the  prosperity  of 
many  towns  will  certainly  suffer.     The  facilities  with  which 
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Ill  .nuthturities  are  enabled  to  borrow,  coupled  with   their 
[power  to  throw  the  bulk  of  the  burden  upon  those  who  oome 
'after,  tends  to  recklessness  of  expendhure  and  ihc  .adoption  of 
extravagant  and  iiomclinics  absurd  schemes. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  amount    of  local   in- 
debtedness during  the  last  nine  ycare,  from  which  it  will  be 
en  that  the   increase  is  very   rapid,   no  less  than    thirteen 
'miUions  having  been  borrowed  during  1879";  — 

For  the  ycii    187a— 3  local  indcbttdnetswM  £90,1300,000 

Ai  the  end  of  1873—4 1*  wa*         -            ■  •  85,500^00 

1S74— S     .,             .           .  ■  9a.8»,ooo 

..        ..        I»;S— 6      „              .            .  ■  99,6S4,aiS 

1876—7      ,.              -             .  .  106,302,385 

„        „        1S77— 8      ,.              .            .  .  ii4.«S3,O02 

..      i«78— 9 ta«,486,987 

1879— 80^  „             .           .  .  137.096.607 

These  loans  have  been  princii>ally  obtained  on  the  security 
of  the  rates  imposed  and  collected  by  the  various  borrowing 
authorities;  but  tolls,  dues,  and  rt-nts  form  the  security  for 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  amount. 

If  we  analyse  the  scctirities  upon  which  these  loans  have 
been  raised,' we  find  that  for  the  year  1S79-80  they  stood 
*iis:— 


I.  Chiefly  i>cciircd  on  Kates 
3.  On  Tolls,  Dues,  snd  Rents 


.jfio7,oo3,378 
-      30.093,129 


T6l»r 157,096,607 

Of  which  the  following  is  a  more  detailed  summary  : — 
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I.  Ra(e»  chiefly: 

Poor  Law              .             .             .             . 

.      A,  97  3.980 

Coiinly     .... 

2.924.915 

Borough    .... 

6.172,887 

Highway  .... 

49' '90 

Mctroiiotitan  Local  Mnnogemcnl 

M'«.SO 

MelrupolitaTi  Board  of  WorUs       • 

.       14,645,816 

Urbun  Saniiary    .            .            . 

61,679,623 

Rur.l1  Snairary     .            ,            , 

848,198 

Sewers  Commission 

66,598 

Drainage  an<l  IDrnbnnkmeDt  Commission 

i.SS'NSio 

Buiial  Boaid        •            ■            • 

i,CEi,oo9 

School  Baald         .             .             , 

9.937.152 

Churcli     .... 

48,467 

Toliil  of  loans  jecureJ  on  mlcs  cl 

Icfly      .      107,003,378 

ir.  Tiills,  due-,  and  rents  chielly  : 

City  of  London    ,            , 

5,  E29,SOO 

Tumpilte  Trustees            . 

?t3."64 

BriilEc  and  Fcrty  Commissions    . 

2l3,aj2 

Market  and  Fair  CommUsions 

86,-88 

Hntl.iour  Commissions      .            . 

.      23,950.405 

Total  secured  on  tolls,  dues,  &<:. 

.      J''.  093.  "9 

Grand  Tola! 

.     "37.096.fe7 

As  has  been  already  observed,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
these  debts  haviC  been  incurred  by  town  authorities.  The 
Metropolis  (exclusive  of  the  City)  has  mortgaged  its  rates  to 
secure  no  less  than  ^^17,000,0005  while  the  City  Corporation 
owes  a  debt  of  over  ^5,000,000,  secured  upon  tolls,  dues,  anc 
rents.  Including  the  Metropolis,  and  secured  only  upon  rales,' 
urban  authorities  owe  close  upon  ;£90,ooo,ooo,  which  is  nearly 
ten  millions  sterling  in  excess  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  town 
districts  themselves,  as  thus  made  up  : — Metropolis,  with  rate- 
able value  of  ;£37,4o?,509;  municipal  boroughs,  ;^32,6i7,637  ; 
and  urban  districts  (local  boards),  ji'2o.276.i2S  ;  ora  total  of 
^^80,296,17 1,  And  considering  thai  the  Public  Heal ih  Act, 
the  ^Vrti^ans  Un-ellings  Act,  and  olhiii  of  A  similar  character, 
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have  only  been  in  operation  but  a  vcr>'  fcw  years,  it  is  manifest 
thit  this  indebtedness  will  grow  vay  largely  for  some  years  10 
come: 

Local  autlioiitics  have  three  modes  o£  borrowing  money. 
Thcj"  may  either  apply  to  Parliament  for  sjiecial  local  Acts;  or, 
for  certain  purposes  of  a  mote  or  less  public  nature,  they  may 
apply  for  loans  to  the  Trcasurj-  through  ihc  Board  of  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  ;  or,  under  the  Local  Loans  Act  of 
187s,  thf  J-  can  borrow  in  the  open  market  for  purposes  similar 
to  those  for  which  the  Public  AVorks  Loan  Commissioners  arc 
authorised  to  advance  money.  The  largest  proportion  of  loans 
have  been  obtained  under  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Local 
Loans  Act  of  1875,  which  enables  local  aulliorities  to  go  to 
the  open  market,  has  n&t  been  adopted  to  any  very  great 
extent,  wliile  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  lent  by 
the  Treasury  through  the  Public  Worlis  T>aan  Commissi(»icrs. 

The  Legislature  has  not  exercised  any  ver>-  great  care  in 
passing  private  local  Acts.  In  fact,  Parliament  has  shown  very 
great  readiness  lo  confer  most  extensive  powers  to  localitieis 
when  promoting  Bills  for  purposes  of  this  kind.  Ixian  trans- 
actions so  authorised  do  not  require  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Govemmewt  Board,  nor  ia  there  any  practical  control  over  tbc 
expenditure  by  any  re*iponsiblc  department  of  the  State.  The 
mailer  is  left  to  the  local  authorities  themselves,  without  beinj; 
subjected  to  anything  like  an  efHcient  audit  of  aecounLs. 
One  of  the  worst  features  in  these  private  local  Acts  is  the  very 
long  period  frequently  granted  for  repayment.  In  many  cases 
sixty,  seventy,  and  eighiy  years  have  been  granted  for  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest ;  and  In  some  instances  ninety 
and  even  a  hundred  years  has  been  allowed.  For  instance, 
Leicester  is  allowed  to  borrow  extensively,  and  lo  charge  the 
lepnyment  of  its  loans  upon  the  rates  over  a  period  of  eighty 
years ;  ninety  years  is  allowed  to  Siockton-on-Tccs ;  while 
Kochdale  has  been  accorded  a  term  of  one  hundred  years  lo 
clear  off  its  debt ;  knd,  worst  of  all,  one  hundred  and  ten  ycsn 
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are  allowed  to  Halifax.  Birmingham,  the  largest  raunicipal 
debtor  (after  the  Metropolis),  is  allowed  eighty-five  years  to 
repay  its  gas  loan,  and  nicety  years  to  repay  the  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  purchase  of  its  water-works,  This  unreasonahly 
long  period  for  repayment  is  objectionable  for  two  reasons : 
in  the  first  jtlace,  it  unfairly,  in  many  instanceSj  burdens  pos- 
terity, and  so  cripples  the  future  progress  of  the  locality;  and 
in  the  next  place,  it  most  certainly  tncouragcs  extravagance,  by 
g;iving  present  power  to  spend  unaccompanied  with  present 
liability  to  pay.  It  is  this  latter  feature,  probably,  more  than 
any  otiier,  which  accounts  for  the  enormous  indebtedness  oi 
local  authorities.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Edinbursh  Rci-icw* 
the  writer  of  this  essay  endeavoured,  with  more  fulness  than  ran 
here  be  allowed,  to  show  the  great  evils  arising  from  this  in- 
creasing burden,  and  the  dangers  which  it  behoves  us  to  be 
guardful  against 

With  regard  to  Government  loans  to  local  authorities,  the 
practice  originated  in  1793,  a  time  of  dire  distress,  when  trade 
was  very  depressed.  Several  Acts  were  passed  authorising 
loans  to  be  granted,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  those  who 
had  been  thrown  out  of  employ.  These  earlier  loans  were 
granted  under  special  Acts  of  Failiament.  Jt  was  not  until 
1817  that  a  department  of  State  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  loans.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commission  was 
established  under  the  57  Geo.  lit.  c.  J4,  since  which  time  many 
statutes  have  been  passed  extending  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  more  recently  modifying  the  constitution  of  tlie 
Board  of  Commissioners,  The  loan  transactions  made  or 
authorised  by  the  Commissioners  have  been  very  extensive, 
and,  it  may  also  be  slated  with  perfect  inith,  have  entailed 
serious  losses  to  the  State;  for  not  only  have  these  loans  been 
frequently,  and  to  a  large  extent,  granted  by  the  Treasury  at 
interest  which  would  not  secure  the  Treasury  against  loss,  but 
many  bad  debts  have  been  incurred,  and  Pailiamenl  ha« 
•  Artist*  X.,  April,  mu 
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frequently  been  called  upon  to  wipe  out  as  irrecoverable  large 
sums  thus  lenL  The  purposes  for  which  laans  have  at  diffe* 
rent  times  Iwen  authoriicd  to  he  made  by  ilie  Commissioncn 
were,  amongst  others,  for  building  lunatic  asylums  and  work- 
houses,  for  public  libraries  and  public  baths  and  vrashhouses, 
for  constructing  lighthouses,  for  drainage  and  other  town  im- 
provements under  the  earlier  Acts  rekting  to  public  health,  for 
purposes  connc<:tcd  with  the  cattle  plague,  nnd  for  constnicting 
and  improving  public  harbours.  At  different  periods  special 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  enabling  loans  to  be 
granted  for  special  puqjoses,  such  as  the  Thames  Tunnel 
The  most  important  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  however, 
arc  under  quite  recent  statutes — the  ELemcntaxj-  Education 
Act,  1S70,  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act,  and  the  Public  Health 
and  Sanitary  Acts,  i8'7»-7S.  Under  these  Acts  very  laige 
sums  have  been  advanced  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  rash 
upon  the  Treasury  was  so  great  that  in  1876  no  little  alarm 
was  felt,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  some  steps  which 
would  somewhat  curb  the  ardour  of  local  authorities.  Hence 
the  rate  of  interest  was  altered,  so  that  some  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  Treasury  against  loss,  and  the  Local  Loans 
Act  was  passed  lo  encourage  local  bodies  to  go  to  the  open 
market  to  satisfy  their  requirements.  Prior  to  this  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  Government  loans  bore  3  per  cent,  interest,  a 
sum  proved  to  cntaJI  considerable  loss  to  the  public  Exchequer 
— itself  a  borrowing  authority.  Since  1879,  Ihc  rate  of  interest 
required  upon  loans  thus  advanced  has  been  fixed  by  a 
Treasury  minute  : 

1.  When  the  loan  is  repayable  within  10  years,  3^  per  cent 

2.  When  payable  between  zo  and  30  years,  3}  per  cent. 

3.  When  payable  between  30  and  40  years,  4  per  cent 

4.  When  payable  at  a  longer  period  ilun  40  years,  4J  per 
cent. 

This  has  probably  somewhat  contributed  to  a  more  exten* 
aive  adoption  of  Uie  Local  Loans  Act  than  would  have  been 
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the  cafe  if  the  more  easy  tenns  of  former  days  liad  teen 
allowed  to  continue  in  force. 

The  total  amount  advanced  by  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners,  from  the  dale  they  were  originally  appointed 
until  March  31  last,  was  ^46,905,741  6s.  jd.  Of  this, 
^^3.347.^78  95.  gd.  stands  to  the  credit  of  loan  senices  now 
closed  Among:  the  objects  for  which  the  dosed  loans  were 
made  were  colleges,  collieries  and  mines,  compensation  for 
damage  during  riots,  emigration,  fisheries,  railways,  relief  of 
parishes,  South  Wales  turnpike  trusts,  Thames  Tunne!,  and 
waterworks;  and  in  Ireland,  law  courts,  Ulster  Canal,  roads, 
and  union  workhouses.  The  chief  items  were  :  j^i, 422,680, 
for  Iriuh  workhouses;  ^490,600,  for  railways  in  England; 
;^30j,7oo,  for  collieries  and  mines  ;  ^250,500,  far  the  Thames 
Tunnel.  The  losses  on  these  ainouni  to  quite  an  iisloimdlng 
figure— no  less  than  j^»>732.630  have  had  to  be  remitted ;  viz. 
in  respect  of  Irish  workhouses,  ^£1,370,534  ;  the  Ulster  Canal, 
^120,000  ;  the  Thames  Tunnel,  ^150,500,  &c 

The  following  shows  the  exact  amounts  advanced  on 
current  and  unclosed  loan  services  up  to  the  end  of  March 
]jt»  ;— 

Greaf  Britain. 


Artisnns  and  Lalwurers  DweUings  Iraiirove- 
mi^riT  [England]    .... 

AitiuLiis  and  Labourers  DM-cllings  Improve- 
111CIU  (ScotUnd)  .... 

Hiii3g«  and  Ferries  .... 
Eiiti.il  BoapJs.  .  •  .  • 

Cftnals,  Kivera,  anil  r>rniiia;;L-  .  . 

Cattle  Disease*  rievcnlion  Al-I,  iS&iS 
Churches  and  Parodiial  Cbapek 
Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  , 
Improvement  of  Cities  and  Towns,  nnd   Itjl- 
tcrsca  Park  .... 

Labouring  Claues  Dwellrngs  Act.  15G6-67  . 
Law  Couit^  Gaals,  and  oihet  Tublic  Buildings 
Local  Bnardit,  &c.      .... 


■yr'.4'4,979 

115,000 
51,845 

387,09? 
1,735.  &» 

890,000 
440,318 

779,S» 

91 7.  too 

SJ3.T41 

826,4^6 

1,909,911 
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Lunatic  Aiylunn§         .... 

.     jCA'^90t 

PoIIm  C»iii<iiJ»Moiicr«,  Scollttncl         . 

33.755 

Partpotridc  RtUwny  Cornpanj          • 

I4ltt4[ 

Pritoni:,  Englanil        .... 

82.790 

rrisons,  Smlland       .... 

1,62s 

Puhlic  WotIcb  (MaoufMlunng  Diurict«)  Ael, 

1863-64  

.      ».759.o»S 

Roods             ..... 

66<i,Z7o 

Sanitary  tyums  {England) 

■      6.593,e« 

SsiniUi;  Loads  (Scotland)     . 

<502,JW 

ScluH^!  Do.ii'O''  (Eii-;Innct}         , 

■     ".355.374 

School  UooriU  (Scotbiid) 

.      3,496.970 

Worliliouscs  .            •            .            ■            • 

.     3.<»6.7S9 

InlanJ. 

ISclliut  ftiKl  County  Down  Rmlwaf  Com^'oy 

i&l,S<H 

BoriaX  BoATils             .            .            >            • 

t9.67& 

Huboun        ..... 

40,850 

Railways        ..... 

.     3,686,550 

R-iilway  Coin]iftni««  (Itdand)  Tetnpftraty  Ad- 

iiiiiccs  Avl|  1866.            .            . 

159.356 

RmaKc  Uiilisallon     .... 

ir.o3S 

Waicrworlcs    ..... 

479.000 

Workhouse     ..... 

.            2,000 

Hatboun  and  Passiog  T»Us,  &c.  Act,  l86r   . 

.     9,434.$49 

This  system  of  Goveminent  loans,  iUhougli  necessary 
doubtless  for  inirposes  of  paramount  importance,  such  as  for 
educational  and  snniUry  purposes,  has  resulted  in  great  loss  to 
the  State,  and  the  puhlic  revenue  has  frequently  had  to  bear 
the  loss,  and  pay  off  debts  incurred  by  localities,  thus  throwing 
upon  the  country  at  large  a  burden  from  which  only  a  parti- 
cular locality  had  deiived  any  advantage.  H«rc  also  the  long 
term  of  fifty  y«ars  has  often  been  granted  for  repayment. 
Where  works  done  with  money  thus  borrowed  are  of  a  perma- 
nent character  and  essentially  necessary,  it  is,  perhaps,  only 
right  that  the  burden  should  be  apportioned  so  as  to  be  borne 
by  all  who  arc  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  the  expenditure. 
But,  generally  speaking,  it  is  a  sound  maxim  that  we  should  pay 
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as  we  fo  on — that  we  should  involve  posterity  as  Uitle  as  pos- 
sible. Oa  the  other  hand,  howcvcTf  so  long  as  the  incidence 
of  tajtation  remains  as  it  is,  and  the  occupiers  are  called  upon 
to  pay  the  rates  without  being  able  to  ask  the  owners  to  contri- 
bute, there  are  strong  objections  to  requiring  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  these  loans  within  short  periods.  In 
a  discussion  in  rSjs  on  the  Public  Works  Loans  Bill,  Mr. 
Fawcett  very  tersely  stated  these  objections,  and  how  pecu- 
liarly unjust  was  the  system  of  throwing  every  shilling  of  capital 
and  interest  of  loans  for  public  works  upon  occupiers  and  not 
upon  owners. 

"He  would  take  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Bill  as  an  illiistra- 
lion  of  his  proposition.  The  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Cross)  said 
that  although  the  Bill  would  in  the  first  instance  involve  a  con- 
siderable charge  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution,  yet  the 
ratepayers  would  ultimately  be  remunerated  and  compensated 
even  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Admitting  that  statement  to  be 
truly  accurate,  what  did  it  amount  to?  Supposing  ^600,000 
were  required  to  be  raised  in  order  to  provide  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes,  it  must  be  borrowed  on  the  principle  that 
the  whole  of  the  money,  principal  and  inleres-t,  should  bft 
repaid  in  twenty-one  years.  To  do  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  impose  a  shilling  rate,  the  result  being  that  at  the  end  0 
that  term  the  municijality  would,  according  to  the  supposition 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  dnd  itself  in  possession  of  a  property 
worth  ^800,000.  But  every  shilling  of  the  additional  rate 
would  have  been  paid  by  the  occupiers,  while  not  a  farthing 
would  have  been  contributed  by  the  owners  of  the  buildings, 
or  by  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  they  stood.  If,  then, 
the  occupiers  had  given  to  the  municipality  a  property  worth 
^800,000,  the  rates  would  be  reduced;  if  the  rates  were 
reduced,  rents  would  be  r^scd  ;  and  it  canie  to  this — that  the 
occupier  of  a  house  would  be  rated  in  order  to  enable  the 
owner  ultimately  to  put  the  money  into  his  own  pocket  in  the 
fonn  of  increased  rent.     It  was  difficult  to  imagine  anything 


which  involved  a  greater  inrnngemcat  of  the  principles  of 
6DanciaJ  justice  There  could  be  no  doubt  Uiat  if,  for  Uis 
sake  of  eflcctlns  any  iniprovcracnt,  money  was  borrowed  and 
a  new  rate  imposed  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
loan,  every  shilling  of  the  rate  would  be  paid  by  the  occupiers 
as  distinguished  from  the  owners  of  farms,  houses,  and 
business  prcmisca." 

X^ter  on  vtc  propose  farther  discUGang  the  incidence  of 
locnl  (axaiion. 

With  regard  to  the  ssscssmcnt  of  properly  for  purposes  of 
local  taxation,  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  but  one 
uniroma  asscBsmcDt  roll  upon  which  all  local  rates  should  be 
levied.  The  expediency  of  this  is  now  admitted.  There  is 
no  possible  reason  why  there  should  be  a  different  assessment 
of  the  same  property  for  different  nues.  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  absurd,  that  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  property  should  be  valued  by  three  different  authorities 
upon  ttiree  difterent  principles.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  most 
desirable  reform  if  one  basis  were  establbhed  upon  which  all 
imperial  as  well  as  local  taxes  should  be  leaned.  Once  it  is 
finally  settled  what  burdens  should  be  borne  by  localities,  and 
paid  by  means  of  local  taxation,  and  the  property  to  be  taxed 
has  been  clearly  defined,  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  assessment 
rull  ti-ill  become  absolute.  As  to  the  basis  upon  which  the 
various  local  ia.tes  are  now  levied,  there  Is  much  variety  in  this 
respect.  Not  only  is  the  same  property  taxed  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  with  distinct  exemptions,  for  different  rates,  but 
different  assessment  or  value  is  put  upon  it  for  tlie  purpose-S  of 
different  mtes;  and  the  duty  of  assessing  or  valuing  the 
taxable  properly  is  entrusted  to  various  bodies,  who  act  inde- 
pendently of  one  another. 

3n  Ireland  there  is  but  one  valuation  or  assessment  roll 
upon  which  all  local  rates  are  levied.  This  was  secured  many 
years  ago  by  the    tenement  valuation    coinmeaced    by  Sir 
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KLchard  Grilliths,  and  now  called  aCter  his  name;  a  valuation 
which  has  been  brought  of  late  very  prominently  before  the 
public. 

So,  again,  in  Scotland  there  is  a  greater  uniformity  of  assess* 
mcnt  In  Scotland  the  assessment  is  made  by  an  assessor 
appointed  by  tlie  Commissioners  of  Supply,  who  generally 
entrust  the  work  to  an  inland  revenue  officer,  in  which  case  the 
assessment  becomes  conclusive  for  puqjoses  -of  income  tax  as 
well  as  for  the  purposes  of  local  rates.  This  assessment  is 
made  every  year,  and  the  genera.1  practice  is  for  tlte  assessors 
to  avail  themselves,  more  especially  in  towns,  of  the  services  of 
the  Government  surveyor. 

Some  altempts  have  been  made  to  secure  this  advantage  of 
one  assessment  for  all  purjioses  for  England.  A  Bill  was  intro- 
duced in  1867  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  such 
uniform  valuation,  hut  the  Bill  suffered  the  fate  of  many  other 
attempts  at  legislation  upon  the  various  branches  of  this  im- 
portant subject  of  Local  Government,  and  failed  to  become  law. 
The  next  year  a  Select  Committee,  which  W3.s  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  poor  rate  assessment,  strongly  urged  in  their 
report  the  necessity  for  some  such  measure-  and  they  even 
went  farther,  and  not  merely  recommended  one  assessment  for 
all  purposes,  but  that  there  should  be  levied  one  consolidated 
rate  for  all  local  purposes,  and  that  "a  demand  note  should  be 
left  with  each  ratepayer  on  tlie  rate  being  made,  stating  the 
amount  of  the  requisitions,  the  rate  in  the  pound  for  each 
purpose,  and  the  period  for  which  the  rale  is  made,  the  rateable 
value  of  the  premises  and  the  amount  of  the  rate  thereon,  and 
of  each  payment  where  payable  by  instalments." 

The  Union  Assessment  Committee  Act  of  1863  eft'ecled 
very  considerable  improvement  in  the  assessment  of  properly 
rateable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  That  Act  was  passed  to 
secure  to  every  Poor  Law  Union  comprised  of  two  or  more 
parishes  an  assessment  of  property  which  should  be  uiiiibrtn 
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for  the  whole  area  of  the  Union.  Before  thnt  each  parish  made 
its  own  assessment,  and  gross  iccqaalidcs  existed,  which 
became  very  unfair  when  tlie  provit40[is  of  the  Union  Charge- 
ability  Act  came  to  be  applied.  The  principle  of  the  Union 
Assessment  CoRimittee  Act  should  be  so  extended  that  at  all 
events  the  union  area  should  be  made  into  a  county  area ;  but 
that  would,  after  all,  be  but  a  tinkering  of  the  matter,  and  the 
only  true  and  just  course  would  be  to  establish  oiie  uniform 
assessment  for  the  entire  country,  upon  vrbich  all  rates  for 
local  purposes  should  be  levied.  If  the  Union  Assessment 
Committees  arc  to  be  retained,  they  should  be  vested  with  the 
power  and  clothed  with  the  duty  vrliich  now  devolve  upon  the 
parish  overseers,  th.il  is,  the  assessment  of  rdleable  property 
sliould  be  made  by  ihera  and  not  parocliially  by  the  overseers, 
and  the  County  Board  should  be  the  tribunal  to  which  appeals, 
as  between  the  various  unions  within  the  county,  should  be 
made.  In  London  thi&  kind  of  uniformity  was  established  by 
the  Valuation  Act  of  1869,  which  accomplished,  as  between 
the  various  metropolitan  unions,  an  equitable  assessment  for 
the  puqiosc  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

During  the  hsi  ten  years  there  has  been  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  valuation  of  property  for  rating  purposes  through- 
out England :  no  less  than  an  increase  of  ^{^34,000,000  in 
gross  estimated  rental  and  ;^z9,ooo,ooo  in  rateable  value. 
Whether  this  incieasi;  shows  the  real  increase  in  value  of  the 
jjroperty  assessed,  or  whether  it  is  attributable  to  the  better 
and  more  rari-ful  assessment  brought  about  by  the  Assessment 
Acts,  it  i.s  not  easy  to  sute.  In  towns,  and  notably  in  the 
metropolis,  property  has  increased  enormously  in  value ;  and  so 
it  haji  in  some  rural  districts,  especially  Uiosc  contiguous  to 
great  centres  of  industry  and  population. 

The  following  tnble  will  show  the  valuation  for  the  ten 
years,  1S70-79,  of  all  property  rated  to  the  poor  rate  throi^- 
out  England  : — 
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VUF. 

Crow  Eilinwleij  Rcnlal. 

S&teaUeValiiB. 

£ 

/ 

187a 

1231365,847 

104,405,304 

1871 

126,473,92+ 

iQ7.39^,iAf 

1872 

129,038,976 

iog,447,iir 

i873 

'S^-sr'.sag 

1IJ,393,362 

1874 

136,408,462 

ii5,'J46.63i 

IS7S 

140.5  24.3 '0 

119.079,589 

187G 

146.989,979 

124,387,474 

1877 

150,980.679 

[i7,rj48,j8o 

187S 

154,606,467 

131,023,019 

1879 

157.968,733 

i33.76y,S7S 

Thus  shewing  a  steady  annual  increase  of  between  three  and 
tliree  and  a-half  millions.  In  the  statement  for  tlie  year  1876 
it  will  be  seen  tliat  there  is  an  increase  of  value  of  alhout  a 
niilHoii  and  a-half  in  excess  of  the  usual  annual  increase.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  Rating  Act,  1874, 
which  made  melal  mines,  woods,  and  rights  of  sporting  assess- 
able for  the  poor  rate.  The  property  thus  made  rateable  was 
valued  in  1S75-76,  at  ^1,560,530  gross  estimated  rental,  and 
£t>4i^,9°-l  rateable  value. 

The  most  marked  increase  in  the  valuation  of  rateable  pro- 
perty has  taken  place  in  the  metropolis  since  the  passing  of 
the  Valuation  Act  of  18C9.  Ihis  is  not  solely  due  to  the  vast 
building  operations  of  the  last  twelve  years  ;  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of  die  said  Act.  For 
instance,  many  of  the  weallliiest  parishes  of  the  metropolis, 
where  pauperism  was  almost  absent,  were  greatly  undeivaKied, 
whilst  the  burden  upon  the  poorer  districts,  where  pauperism 
flourished,  was  very  heavy,  and  both  assessments  and  rates 
were  of  necessity  high.  When  the  wealtliy  parislics  were  made 
to  «>olribute  towards  the  relief  of  the  poorer  parishes,  and  a 
truer  assessment  of  property  in  the  metropoiis  was  effected,  the 
rise  of  the  valuation  of  properly  in  such  parishes  as  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  which  hitherto  had  been  much 
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undcrvalued,  has  been  veiy  great  In  1S&5  tlie  valuation  of 
the  entire  metropolis  amounted  lo  only  some  ;^i  4,000,000. 
The  effect  of  the  Ati  of  1869  became  manifest  during  the  very 
first  )'car  of  its  operation,  and  with  its  quinquennial  re-assess- 
ment the  addition  to  the  value  of  metropolitan  property  is 
very  greit 

Tlie  following  is  a  table  of  the  assessment  of  metropolitan 
property  to  the  poor  rate  daring  the  past  ten  years : 


V«>r. 

Grott 
Kenul. 

1Ut«l>1c 

VllilB. 

Iniirniw  oT 

Ckhi  tlMiinUKl 

Ktuul. 

tncrca**  of 
KAHabfa  Value 

1870 
1871 
1873 
187a 
1874 

!^ 

1879 

33, 143.700 
34.IO3.oS3 

34,3S8.aai> 
a4.7s6.711 
35.  '48.033 

!>S'S74rj66 

37.003,649 
3S.464.833 
29.027.795 
39,683.369 

£ 

18,187.693 
19.830,051 
30.053,137 

30^349,310 
30^(171.765 
31.019,507 
33.763,087 
33.444,876 
23.911,681 
34.447.444 

£ 

1,9^.377 
384.917 

36S.7>I 
391.3" 
4^.333 
2.028. 3S3 
862. 1 K4 

654.474 

£ 

t. 643, 358 
323.0M 
396.073 

3^3,535 
346,74a 
1.743.580 
681,789 
467.805 
534,763 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  poor  rate  asseiisment  is,  so  for, 
the  best  and  most  just  for  IoolI  purposes  of  any  assessment  in 
force.  And  improved  upon  where  it  is  defective,  so  as  to  make 
it  include  all  kinds  of  property  which  should  in  fairness  contri- 
bute towards  local  expenditure,  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
made  the  sole  basis  upon  which  all  imposts  in  the  nature  of 
local  charges  should  be  levied.  Anyhow,  it  is  manifest  that 
"in  any  change  of  the  law  as  regards  local  taxation  uniformity 
and  simplicity  of  assessment  ought  to  be  scciued  as  far  as 
possible,"  which  was  cue  of  the  main  recommendations  of  Mr, 
Gosclien's  Select  Comniitlee  in  1S70.  Since  that  dale  several 
Valuation  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  both  by 
the  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  the  last  of  them  being  that 
ttntroduced  by  Mr,  Sctatcr-Booth  in  1877,  which  proposed,  ia 
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order  to  secure  unifonnity  of  valuation  throughout  the  countiy, 
that  the  inland  revenue,  through  the  surveyor  of  taxes,  should 
be  united  with  the  assessment  committees  in  ascertaining  the 
gross  estimated  rental.  The  surveyor  of  taxes  already  collects 
from  the  occupiers  those  returns  of  the  valuation  of  their  pro- 
perty which  they  are  bound  by  the  Acts  relating  to  property 
ta.x  to  make  under  heavy  penalties  for  omission.  The  infor- 
mation thus  supplied,  coupled  with  the  special  knowledge  of 
the  parochial  overseers,  and  of  the  union  assessment  com- 
mittees, would  be  likely,  it  was  believed,  to  be  the  he^t  and 
truest  method  of  correctly  ascertaining  the  gross  estimated 
value  of  all  taxable  propertj*.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopts 
the  Scotch  plan,  and  would  be  a  valuable  improvement,  ivithout 
doubt.  It  appears  that  in  several  counties  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  assessment  Quarter  Sessions  authorities  to  rely  on  the  pro-| 
party  tax  returns  ta  check  and  correct  the  totals  arrived  at  by 
the  overseers.  The  gross  estimated  value  so  ascertained  would 
be  accepted  by  the  inland  revenue  as  the  basis  for  the  collec- 
tion of  property  tax.  And  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  Jn  the 
assessment:  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  property,  a  scale  of 
deductions  was  appended  by  way  of  schedule  to  the  Bill, 
which,  taken  from  the  gross  value,  would  determine  the 
rateable  value.  In  the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  although  objections  were  raised  by  sevenl  speakers, 
there  was  a  praaical  admission  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
surveyor  of  taxes  would  be  of  great  value,  although  Mr, 
Goschen  urged  weighty  objections  against  the  retention  of  the 
old  overseers  as  the  primary  valuers  of  property.  Several  im- 
portant amendments  were  proposed,  but  the  Bill,  although  it 
was  read  a  second  time,  was,  owing  lo  the  lateness  of  the 
Session,  dxopped.  In  the  following  year  it  was  again  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  £ooth,  altered  in  certnin  respects  by  the  adoption 
of  several  of  the  amendmenis  which  were  on  the  paper  in  the 
previous  session.  It  was  read  a  second  time  without  oppon- 
tion,  but  on  going  into  committee  Mr.  Clare  Read  proposed 
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an  amendment,  that  no  re-odjustmcnt  of  the  system  of  assess- 
ment  would  be  complete  or  saiisfacioiy  to  ratepayers  untO  s 
representative  County  Board  was  csublishcd,  with  power  of 
hearing  ai>pcals  and  for  securiag  uiitroni)ic>'  of  assessment.  In 
the  result  this  BiJl,  like  its  predecessors,  liad  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  duly  of  ejecting  a  measure  which  will  secure  a  uni- 
fonu  a.nd  ecjuitabte  assessment  of  property  lliroughout  the 
country  for  all  local  purposes,  although  attempted  by  many 
i.iulmiiiistratioiis,  and  although  very  urgently  required,  remains 
still  to  be  done.  The  Valuation  Act  of  1869  for  tlie  metro- 
polis has  been  a  very  great  success.  So  is  also  the  system 
which  prevails  in  Scotland,  of  which  Mr.  Ramsay  was  able  to 
say  thai  as  to  efficiency,  "the  Scotch  system  was  very  satisfac- 
tory in  securing  tlie  annual  valuation  of  the  whole  property, 
und  thereby  the  equal  incidence  of  local  rates.  Each  rate- 
payer felt  that  however  heavy  might  be  his  buTden  of  rates,  he 
vnM  sharing  them  in  common  with  all  his  neighbours,  not  only 
in  the  same  locality,  but  all  over  the  country."  Some  such 
method  ought  to  be  m.idc  applicable  to  England  and  \\'alcs. 
But  whether  a  Valuation  Bill  should  be  passed  before  a  well- 
considered  scheme  of  county  govemnicnl  be  adopted,  is  ques- 
tionable. We  ate  inclined  to  believe  that  the  machinery  should 
be  first  provided  before  we  decide  what  work  is  to  be  done  or 
how  Co  do  it. 

We  have  already  shown  how  the  perplexities  of  the  raie- 
paycT  arc,  if  not  entirely  caused,  very  mucli  enhanced  by  the 
multitude  of  authorities  which  are  placed  over  him.  The 
almost  nttCT  helplessness  of  the  ratepayer  to  protect  himself, 
and  his  inability  to  exercise  the  tnflucnec  which  should  belong 
to  him  in  the  conduct  of  local  affairs,  are  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  thai,  being  under  no  many  governing  bodicSj  he  cannot 
bring  any  pressure  to  bear  upon  tliem,  nor  can  he  easily  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  imposts  are  justifiable.  Now,  as  it  is  inosl 
desirable  that  for  all  purposes  of  local  rating  Ifiere  should  be 
one  uniform  assessment  of  all  rateable  property,  to  as  Co 
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se«sur«  fairness  of  butden,  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  both  to 
secure  efficiency  and  economy,  that  the  diverse  overlapping 
districts  and  conflicting  administrations  which  now  exist  should 
be  melted  down  into  one  single  administrative  authority  for 
whatever  area  which  the  Legislature  may  determine  upon  as 
the  best  unit  for  Local  Government.  The  placing  of  the  whole 
administialion  of  local  affairs  in  the  hands  of  one  body,  elected 
on  a  basis  u'liich  would  secure  the  equitable  representation  of 
all  interests  affected,  would  not  only  improve  die  administration 
by  giving  such  an  importance  to  the  board  or  council  .13  would 
induce  men  of  position,  inteHigence,  and  ability  to  devote 
their  services — a  thing  in  itself  much  to  be  desired, — but  by 
reducing  the  number  of  establishments  and  decreasing  the 
number  of  officials,  would  conduce  to  much  economy  and 
effect  a  very  considerable  saving  in  expenditure-  By  way  of 
example,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  various  loca.1  authorities  in 
the  metropolis  expend  upon  their  establishments  a  sitni  of 
something  like  three-quarters  of  &  million  a  year,  ooe-tliird  of 
which  might  and  could  be  easily  saved  by  the  creation  of  one 
municipality  for  the  whole  of  London  ;  and  this  would  not  be  a 
mere  pecuniary  saving,  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it 
would  secure  muck  better  service,  and  conduce  to  a  far  more 
efficient  administration.  Except  on  the  ground  of  the  hap- 
hazard character  of  our  legislation,  and  our  hesitation  in 
remedying  manifest  errors,  it  is  diflicuit  to  understand  why  the 
great  variety  of  local  authorities  which  we  have  described 
should  ever  have  been  called  into  existence  or  be  allowed  to 
continue.  A  clean  sweep  of  the  many  and  various  bodies 
whicli  now  are  placed  in  authority  over  local  affairs  must  pre- 
cede any  attempt  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  subjt-cl  of  local 
taxation.  There  can  be  no  pretence  of  an  excuse  for  perpe- 
tuating the  present  chaos  of  Local  Government.  The  authority 
which  imposes  the  tax  should  have  the  spending  of  the  funds, 
and  should  be  directly  responsible  to  those  upon  whom  the 
burden  i^  cast.     The  merging  of  the  many  into  one  adminis* 
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I  vookl  entail  a  coosidenble  redaction  in  the  staff 
k  Kow,  wUhio  the  sasae  area,  are  often  to  be  fnu 
'  maiQlaincd  at  the  cost  of  the  unfonunate  ralepayer,  four  <a 
fire,  and  crcn  more,  cstablisbmcDts,  whiUt  one  would  quite 
stifiBce-  There  U  frequently  in  the  same  dijtrict  a  poor  rate  col- 
lector, a  faigfavay  raJc  collector,  a  district  rate  collector.  There 
ia  no  occasion  for  all  this.  If  the  rates  were  consolidited. 
and  the  various  authorities  raciiged  into  one,  the  confusion  and 
expense  unnecessarily  occasioned  for  want  of  such  con^oltdi- 
tion  would  be  avoided.  For  this  and  other  equally  evident 
reasons,  the  recomincndadon  of  Mr.  Gosches's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Local  Taxation  in  i8;o  should  be  adopted  in  any 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  local  laxatioo.  The  committee  in 
qoesttOB  recommended,  "  that  the  great  variety  of  rates  levied 
by  different  authorities,  even  in  the  same  area,  on  dilfereDt 
aaseuments,  with  di^crent  deductions,  and  by  different  col- 
lectors, has  produced  great  confusion  and  expense ;  and  that 
in  any  change  of  the  law  as  regards  local  taxation,  unifonnity 
and  simplicity  of  assessment  and  collection,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomy of  management,  ought  to  be  secured  as  far  as  possible. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  im[)ortant  matter  of  all — 
viz.,  the  incidence  of  local  taxation.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat 
vety  great  dissatisfaction  enisls  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of 
the  burdens  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  Local  Government. 
The  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  contend  that  they  are 
unduly  taxed,  whilst  the  owners  of  personal  property  escape 
their  due  share  of  the  burden.  Owners  of  Kal  property  com- 
plain that  the  buidcn  is  cast  ultimately  entirely  upon  them  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occupiers  assert  that  the  whole 
burden  is  cast  upon  them,  and  they  maltc  it  a  .standing 
giievancc  that  the  owners  are  not  made  directly  t;Lxab1c  for 
certain  matters.  Again,  objccdcn  is  made  to  the  practice  oTj 
t-ixing  locally  for  matters  which,  according  to  the  objectors, 
should  he  provided  for  out  of  the  Consolidalcd  Fund. 

\Vc  shall  consider  both  these  questions.     And,  first,  as  to 
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the  respective  burden  of  owners  and  occupiers.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  all  local  rates  -ire  paid,  in  the  first  instance  at 
all  events,  by  the  occupier.  The  poor  rate,  and  all  rales  con- 
tributed out  of  it,  except  where,  under  the  Act  of  1S69,  the 
owner  agrees  to  pay  the  rates,  or  where  the  tenancies  being 
under  three  months  the  rales  are  deducted  out  of  tijc  rent,  arc 
paid  direct  by  the  occupier.  The  highway  r:ite,  whea  levied 
as  a  se]iarate  rate,  is  also  paid  by  the  occupier,  unless  the  Small 
Tenements  Act  operates.  In  boroughs,  and  towns,  and  urban 
districts,  the  general  district  rate  is  paid  by  the  occupiers, 
except  in  the  case  of  small  tenements,  for  which  the 
owner  may  be  directly  rated.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  tite  occupier  is  rated  and  has  t&  pay 
the  rales.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  occupier  euiitlcd  to 
make  any  deduction  out  of  his  rent  in  respect  of  the  rates  paid 
by  him ;  and  hen.ce  the  occupier  considers  that  lie  bears  die 
whole  burden  of  local  rates.  In  so  doing,  however,  he  evi- 
dently exaggerates  his  liability,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
some  portion  of  the  burden  does  fail_upon  the  owner;  for  when 
a  tenancy  is  entered  upon,  the  owner  considers  his  property  to  be 
worth  the  rent  he  can  receive  and  the  rates  payable  in  respect 
thereof;  and  before  a  person  enters  into  a  tenancy  he  doubtless 
inquires  the  amount  of  the  rates  and  considers  his  liabilily  in 
respect  thereof  before  he  ventures  to  make  an  offer  of  rent. 
In  this  way  the  rates  may  be  said  to  become,  for  the  purposes 
of  occiipation,  a  part  of  the  rent  ;  and  Jn  a  certain  sense  the 
owner  may  very  well  consider  that  he  ultimately  has  to  bear 
the  burden,  although  it  is  the  occupier  that  actually  pays. 
Still,  inasmuch  as  land  is  hut  a.  limited  commodity,  and  at  %l] 
events  until  quite  recently  there  was  very  great  competition 
for  it,  the  owner  naturally  enough  looked  upon  himself  as 
master  of  the  situation,  aiid  exacted  the  best  rent  he  could 
obtain,  regardless  of  the  burden  of  the  rates.  Hence  it  is  Umt 
both  owners  and  occupiers  believe  they  are  paying  the  same 
rates  at  the  sa.me  time  ;  and  this  belief  has  led  to  no  little  dis- 
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satisfaction.  If  rates  Temained  stationarj',  the  matter  would  be 
cosy  of  adjustment  by  the  parties  themselves.  It  is  in  the  case 
of  increased  rat«s  and  (leah  rates  that  che  difficulty  arises,  and 
hardship  ts  often  inflicted  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  r  tenant  to 
foreceU  wh.it  buideniw  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  action 
of  the  Legislature,  and  he  is  not  therefore  capable  of  nutkiog 
a  just  estimate  of  his  liability  when  he  enters  upon  a  tenancy. 
And  when  occupation  has  once  been  entered  upon,  even  wheic 
the  tenancy  is  yearly,  the  burde:i  of  tlie  rates,  In  respect  to  land 
and  houses,  falls  mainly  upon  the  occupier.  When  rates  rise, 
ihc  occupier  can  hardly  ask  his  landlord  to  reduce  his  rent,  or, 
lis  Mr.  Go»;hcn  truly  remaiked,  "there  is  no  fall  in  rents 
corresponding  with  the  rise  in  rates."  The  tendency,  in  fact,  is 
iipM-ards  ;  and  where  renis  are  rising  it  Is  found  that  they  are 
not  only  paid  in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards  borne  without 
any  compensation  by  llie  tenants ;  while  it  was  only  when  the 
rates  were  falling  that  t!ie  owners  took  upon  themselves  the 
burden  of  tlie  rates  rather  than  have  their  houses  unlet.  In 
practice  it  turns  out  thus,  as  a  rule : — "When  a  rate  was  in- 
creased, or  a  new  rate  levied,  (lie  person  who  would  have  to 
pay  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  tlie  person  on  wlioiu  it  was  im- 
posed in  the  first  instance,  for  it  would  rest  with  him  to  take 
the  iniLiRtive  in  disturbing  existing  relations  if  he  wished  to  < 
throw  off  the  charge — a  course  which  exposed  him  to  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  subsequent  bargaining.  Personsconversantwith 
the  subject  knew  very  well  that  if  a  tenant  held  a  property  for 
five  or  ten  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  lime,  on  the  irn- 
position  of  a  new  rate,  went  to  his  landlord  and  .ipplted  on 
that  account  for  a  reduction  of  the  rent,  he  was  likely  cnoagb 
to  obtain  an  unsatisfactory'  reply ;  wlicreas  if  the  rates  were 
payable  in  the  first  instance  by  the  landlord,  it  was  hardly  pro- 
bable, in  the  event  of  increased  rates  becoming  payable,  that 
lie  would  icck  fan /assu  an  increased  rent  at  the  hands  of  hts 
tenant." 

In  treating  of  the  loan  liabilities  of  localities*  we  hare 
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already  pointed  out  how  unjiist  it  is  to  require  the  occupier  to 
repay  bolii  principKl  and  interest,  when,  the  ultimate  benefit 
results  to  the  owner  alone,  who,  if  the  rates  are  reduced,  is 
able  to  add  to  his  rent 

In  Scotland,  local  taxation  is  divided  equally  between 
owners  and  occupiers,  much  to  the  advantage  of  everybody- 
This  division  of  liability  between  owners  and  occupicts  induces 
the  owners  to  take  a  more  active  and  economical  part  in  the 
administration  of  local  taxes  than  owners  do  in  England. 

In  Ireland,  also,  the  poor  rales  have  been  divisible  between 
owners  and  occupiers  for  many  years — indeed,  so  far  back  as 
1838;  nnd  the  l>ajony  and  county  rates  also,  under  the 
I^nd  Act  of  1S70;  and  as  to  agricultural  leltings,  subsc- 
quert  to  its  passing,  have  been  divided  hetwcen  owner  and 
occupier.  In  fact,  in  many  important  matters  relating  to 
assessments  and  rates,  Ireland,  like  Scotland,  is  far  better  pro- 
vided for  than  England. 

In  February,  1S70,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Goschen,  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  whether  it  be 
expedient  that  the  charges  now  locally  imposed  on  the  occu- 
piers of  rateable  property  should  be  dividtd  between  the 
owners  and  occupiers,  and  what  changes  in  the  consutulion  of 
the  local  bodies  now  administering  rates  should  follow  such 
division,  with  an  instruction  "  to  mquire  further  into  the  proper 
classification  of  rates,  with  a  view  to  determine  their  proper 
incidence  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  such  rateable 
property." 

This  committee,  which  was  presided  over  by  lili.  Goschen, 
and  which  contained  upon  it  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  and  other  members  who  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  this  subject,  examined  a  number  of  most  competent  wit 
nesses,  and  although  separate  draft  reports  were  prepared  and 
submitted  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes  and  Mr.  Corrance,  ultimately 
uranunously  reported,  adopting  the  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Goschen. 

G  a  a 
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(i)  That  the  cxistbg  system  of  local  taxation,  under  which 
the  exclusive  charge  of  almost  all  rales  leviable  upon  rateable 
property  for  current  expenditure,  as  well  as  for  new  objects  and 
permanent  works,  is  placed  by  la*-  upon  the  occupiers,  while 
the  owners  are  generally  exempt  from  any  direct  or  imniediiie 
conlnbuiionH  in  respect  of  such  rates,  is  contrary  to  sound 
policy. 

(2)  Tha,t  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  shows 
that  in  many  cafics  the  burden  of  the  rates,  which  arc  directly 
paid  by  the  occupier,  falls  ultimately  either  in  part  or  wholly 
upon  the  owner,  who  neverthelcsa  has  no  share  in  their 
administration. 

{5)  That  in  any  reform  in  tlie  existing  system  of  local 
taxation  it  is  expedient  to  adjust  the  system  of  rating  in  such  a 
mftnner  that  both  ownen  and  occupiers  may  be  brought  to  feci 
an  immediate  interest  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  local 
expenditure,  nnd  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs. 

(4)  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  owners  as  well  as  occu- 
piers directly  liable  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rates. 

(5)  That,  subject  to  equitable  arrangements  as  regards 
existing  contracts,  the  rates  shall  be  collected  from  the  occupier, 
power  being  given  to  the  occupier  to  deduct  from  his  rent  the 
proportion  of  rales  to  which  the  owner  may  be  made  ILable, 
&c.,  with  a  prohibition  against  agreements  in  contravention 
of  the  law. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  fully  justified  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived— ^indeed,  it  warranted  no 
other  conclusions.  And  the  experience  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  above  recommenda* 
lions  have  been  practically  in  force  for  many  years,  show  how 
desirable  it  is  that,  when  local  taxation  comes  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Legislature,  reform  sliould  proceed  on  these  lines. 
Whatever  reform  be  efiecied,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  be  made  applicable  to  all  tenancies  of  rateable  property, 
whether  on  lease  or  from  year  to  year,  and  no  less  necessary 
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that  it  should  be  compulsor)'.  Permissive  legislation  ought  to 
have  received  its  death  blow  by  llie  experience  we  have  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  Neither  owner  nor  occupier  should 
ha.ve  the  power  to  contiact  themselves  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  deliberate  Act  of  the  Legislature.  In  order,  however,  to 
cause  as  little  disturbance  to  existing  arrangements  as  posEible, 
it  probably  would  be  desirable  to  postpone  for  a  short  period 
the  compulsory  division  of  rates  in  cases  of  leases.  And  with 
this  view,  while  regarding  it  impracticable  tliat  the  reform 
should  not  enure  in  cases  of  leases  until  their  expiration,  the 
same  committee  recommended  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
would  be  met  by  the  exemption  of  owners  of  property  held 
under  lease  frt^m  the  proposed  division  of  rates  foi  a  period  of 
three  years,  after  which  the  occupiers  should  be,  like  all  other 
occupiers,  entitled  to  deduct  the  proportion  to  be  borne  by  the 
owners  out  of  the  rent — while  at  the  same  time  securing  to  the 
owner  a  right  to  add  to  his  cent  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  like 
proportionate  part  of  the  rates,  calculated  on  the  average 
annual  amount  of  the  rates  paid  by  the  occupier  during  such 
three  years. 

This  division  of  the  rates  between  owners  and  occupiers 
■would  not  only  remove  a  grievance  by  equalising  the  burdens, 
but  it  would  have  indirectly  a  most  beneficial  influence. 
Owners,  as  such,  at  present  take  but  little  interest  in  Local 
Government,  It  is  true  that  as  magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  as  ex-offidi/  members  of  boards  of  guardians  and  highway 
boards,  landed  proprietors  do  take  some  pan  in  local  affairs, 
but  the  magistrates  are  not  representative  of  the  owners  of 
property.  If  the  o-wTiers  are  made  to  contribute  towards  local 
tales,  il  will  follow  (hat  tiiey  must  be  represented  on  the  bodies 
Thich  have  the  imposition  und  ex|>c:nding  of  the  rates  entrusted 
to  them.  The  presence  of  representatives  of  proprietors  on 
local  boards,  who  would  naturally  enough  he  selected  from  an 
educated  and  intelligent  class,  would  go  very  far  to  secure 
efficiency,  and  would  not  be  InconiiisteTil  with  cconotny.  Tlicrc 
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b  nothing  less  economical  than  a  narrow  and  parsimonious 
policy.  It  is  invariably  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  It  is 
conceived  ihai  the  infusion  of  some  of  the  nioic  intelligent 
persons  in  the  several  localities  upon  the  local  boards  would 
result  in.  the  adoption  of  enlightened  measures  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  locality  and  of  the  country,  and  not 
in  any  way  extravagant  or  reckless.  In  Scotland,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  this  lias  worked  with  manifest  advantage  to 
the  gcBcral  coniroiinity,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  prove  equally  advantageous  in  England  and  H'alos.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  huge  landed  proprietors  take  no  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  local  affairs;  on  the  other  hand,  owners 
who  arc  made  direct  contributors  to  the  rates — aS  under  th« 
Small  Tenements  Compounding  Acts — and  who  feel  the  imme- 
diate burden,  are  celebrated  far  the  keen  interest  they  take  in 
local  taxation. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  interest,  is  whether  it  is 
possible  to  devise  some  scheme  wherehy  personal  property 
should  bear  a  share  of  tlie  burden  of  local  taxation.  Hitherto 
local  taxation  has  fallen  exclusively  upon  real  properly,  and 
those  who  bear  the  pinch  na.tuia.lly  view  with  some  jealousy 
the  apparent  immunity  from  taxation  ■wliich  Uie  great  fund- 
holder,  or  owner  of  other  personal  property,  enjoys.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  would  be  only  jiist  and  equitable  to  tax  everybody 
and  to  rate  everybody  according  to  their  means.  But  there 
are  insuperable  diflicuUies  in  the  ivay  of  directly  making 
personal  property  rateable  for  local  aflairs.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  allocate  personal  property  for  the  purpose  of 
local  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  real  property  is  the  most 
convenient  subject  to  bear  the  mnin  part  of  local  taxation. 
'Ut  is,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  observed  in  a  debate  in  1870,  "the 
first  BLilijert  that  ofitrs  itself  for  that  puT|4ose.  That  is  the 
tradition  of  the  counlrj-,  and  no  one  will  gratuitously  de-sire  to 
change  the  anangemcnt  when  we  consider  the  adjustment  by 
which  real  property  bears  more  of  local,  and  personal  property 
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more  of  imperial,  faxation."  And  tliis  appears  to  be  tlie  only 
reasonable  arrangement  of  the  matter.  It  should  not  be 
foigottenp  that  alihough  at  ^iresent  the  main  weight  of  local 
taxation  is  upon  land,  real  property  enjoys  exemptions  under 
our  system  of  imperial  taxation  which,  to  further  q\iote  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "it  would  not  be  possible  to  niaiMtain  for  a  single 
moment  after  you  remove  the  exemption  of  personal  property 
from  local  taxation-"  He  added,  ''  I  do  not  give  an  opinion, 
beyond  saying  that  if  a  general  proposition  is  to  be  laid  down 
that  personal  and  real  property  are  to  share  ia  equal  pro- 
portions the  burdens  of  local  taxation,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  co-relative  proposition  that  real  and  petsonal 
property  must  be  equally  charged  with  respect  to  iniperia! 
taxation."  The  truth  of  this  being  perfectly  manifest  to  all 
who  have  considered  the  subject,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
make  personal  properly  contribute  indirectly  towards  relieving 
the  great  burden  of  local  taxation  by  means  of  subsidies 
towards  local  expenditure  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

it  appears  quite  a  favourite  policy  with  the  Conservative 
party  to  seek  to  relieve  the  burdened  local  taxation  by  dipping 
their  hands  into  the  public  exchequer.  Many  attempts,  more 
or  less  successful,  have  been  made  to  lighten  the  bun3cn  of 
local  taxation  by  transferring  certain  items  of  it  to  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  again  and 
again  in  Parliament.  In  1870,  Sir  Massey  Lopes  brought  forward 
the  subject  when  he  proposed  a  resolution — "That,  inasmuch 
as  many  existing  and  contemplated  charges  on  ihe  local 
rates  are  foe  national  purposes,  and  that  it  is  neither  just  nor 
politic  that  such  charges  should  be  levied  exclusively  from  one 
description  of  property  {v\z.,  houses  and  land),  this  House 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  inquire 
forthivith  into  the  incidence  of  imperial  as  well  as  local 
taxation,  and  take  suclx  steps  as  shall  ensure  that  every 
description  of  properly  shall  equitably  contribute  to  all 
national  burdens."    The  Govcmmcnt  moved  the  "prcviour 
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question,"  and  the  resolution  was  deTeated  by  a  majority  of 
rort}'-stx.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  stale  that  the  division  was 
infiucnccd  considerably  by  the  promise  of  the  Govemniciit,Ly 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Goschcti,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Lav 
Board,  to  bring  in  Bills  on  the  subject,  which  were  to 
"inaugurate  by  a  comprehensive  measure  a  new  era  of 
local  taxation  in  the  countiy."  Bills  were  iotioduced,  but 
they  did  not  become  law,  and  therefore  failed  to  inaugurate 
the  "  new  en  "  so  promised. 

Again,  in  1871,  Sir  Masscy  Lopes  returned  to  tbc  subject, 
and  proposed  thai,  "it  U  desirable  to  relieve  ratepayerE,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  payments  for  national  purposes  not 
under  local  control."  Among  the  matters  which  he  insisted 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  were 
expenses  in  conoection  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
police,  and  pauper  lunaiioi.  A  long  debate  ensued,  and  the 
(Government,  speaking  by  Mr.  Stansfcld,  gave  their  assent 
to  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  reserving,  however,  to 
themselves  tlic  free  right  and  full  discretion,  as  occasion  arose, 
to  judge  and  act  upon  their  own  judgment  of  the  cases  coming 
wltliin  the  category  of  payments  for  national  purposes  not 
under  local  control.  On  a  division  being  taken,  the  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons — the  majority  for  it 
being  100.  Effect  ha.8  since  been  given  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  resolution,  and  contributions  are  now  made  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  towards  expenses  hitherto  paid  for  out 
of  local  taxes.  The  laking  over  of  the  prisons  by  the  Govern- 
ment wa.s  also  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  tills  resolution. 

There  are  many  and  obvious  objections  to  throwing  upon 
the  public  exchequer  the  cost  of  matters  which  should  be 
locally  administered.  It  is  contrary  lo  the  *pirit  of  local 
self-government.  It  leads  direcily  lo  that  centraUsation  which 
all  those  who  wish  to  sec  local  self-government  improved  and 
made  mote  elTectivc  deplore;  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
graating  subsidies  is  tQ  imjxiii  the  rigour  and  eRicieDcy  ni 
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Local  Goveraraent.  Those  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a  small 
reduction  of  local  rates,  seek  grants  from  t!ie  revenue,  are 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  Local  Coverameat,  and  pro- 
moting that  centralisation  which,  in  the  long  run,  would 
convert  our  counties  into  so  many  departments.  It  is  perfectly 
id!e  to  think  that  if  the  Revenue  coulribules,  it  will  still 
permit  the  administration  to  continue  in  the  localities.  Mr. 
Stansfeld  was  quite  right  when  he  said  "  it  ivas  easy  to  say 
that  the  State  might  pay,  and  that  the  localities  might  control. 
The  House  knew  better.  It  knew  perfectly  well  that  what- 
ever party  might  be  in  power,  if  the  State  paid  it  would 
manage  and  control,  and  if  the  State  paid  and  did  not  manage 
and  control,  the  localities  would  not  exercise  proper  economy." 
The  truth  of  this  observation  was  amply  borne  out  when  the 
Conservative  Government  dealt  with  the  question  of  prisons- 
They  have  taken  the  prisons  over  bodily  into  the  hands  of  the 
central  GoveramenL  The  power  of  the  justices  has  been 
completely  swept  away,  and,  curiously  enough,  those  who  had 
been  the  loudest  in  crying  tlLit  the  cost  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  Revenue  were  the  most  dismayed  at  the  natural  result  of 
the  adoption  of  their  policy.  Mr.  Cross  hesitated  long  before 
he  conceded  even  the  shadow  of  power  to  remain  in  the 
visiting  justices.  And  it  is  only  right  that  the  control  should 
vest  in  the  party  that  pays.  ]t  would  never  do  to  allow  the 
uncontrolledi  right  to  local  bodies  to  expend  funds  con- 
tributed out  of  the  imperial  levetuie.  In  such  a  case  there 
would  be  no  security  whatever  against  reckless  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  these  local  bodies. 

The  total  subvention  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  local 
taxation  in  England  for  i8;9-So  was,  as  shown  by  the 
estimatcB,  ;£2,858,955— which,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  prisons  now  taken  over  entirely  by  the  central 
Government.  If  it  were  possible  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  local  burdens  could  he  lightened  by  contributions 
from    the  public  Revenue  without   impairing  local  govern 
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ment  and  increasing  centralization,  doubtless  it  would  bs 
of  very  great  advantage^  But  it  is  vciy  difficult  to  surest 
a  method  which  would  not  be  attended  with  these  draw- 
backs. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  desirable  that  the  question  of 
the  reform  of  Local  Government  should  be  dealt  with  in 
due  Older.  The  first  thing  a  the  ocation  in  the  coun^es 
of  a  system  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  now  exists 
in  municipalities,  whereby  local  affairs  are  entrusted  to  duly- 
elected  representatives,  and  not  left  in  the  hands  or  control] 
of  persons  who  are  not  responsible  to  the  ratepayers. 
When  an  efficient  scheme  of  county  government  has  once 
been  created,  then  must  follow  tJie  reform  of  the  ttucstion 
of  local  taxation ;  and  with  regard  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Goschcn's  Select  Committee  of  187a  are  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration,  embodying,  as  It  appears  to  me, 
the  principles  upon  which  this  reform  should  be  hascd. 
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"  MunicipaJ       Boraughs      and 

Urimn  Districts."  271—318. 
Burgess  rotl  of  inimici|]al  borou^h^, 

Fdioas  eligible  lit  the,  tJJ, 
Burgh  boards  in  Scotland,  440 — 

405- 
Burin)  BoanU,  The  Land  an,  207. 
Buri;tls  in  tlie  Mciropolii.in  area, 

DisconiJDunncc  of,  207. 
Bull,  Mr..  351. 
Buxton,  Mr.,  and  Cily  lefonn,  156, 

256- 
Bye-kws,  Advontngmuf  use  of,  in 
iminidpa]  boroughs,  281. 


CsmperdowB,   Lord,   and    th«    in. 

ereiie  of  the  Metropolilon  Board 

of  Works  oIHeinlt,  261. 
Cattle.  Magislcri^tl    authority  dv«t 

the  r*mov»!  of,  aa 
Central  nulhority,  .^dvnnlaecs likely 

to  be  gained  in  the  Metropotii 

from  a,  246 — J40. 
Central    Coitrcll,   Advanlogec  of  a 

rcjircwntatire,  in  London,  219, 

210, 
Ccniral  Criminal  Conn,  The,  160, 

(fit,  169. 
CtfM  or  rate  pnyert  in  Ireland,  323  : 

'ii(3^«iion6    for   the   bcn«fit   i>f, 

35  7.  3S8- 
ChftRibei  Laln.The  Citjr,  39.  167. 17a 

Charien  of  the  City  of  Loudon,  how 
obUiliieJ,  166,  174.  tJS,  ij^ 
17-.  178,  179. 

Ctiarteni  to  municipal  boroonhs, 
UauaJ  method  of  graniin^,  176. 

Choit^e  of  candidates  for  local 
ofiicei,  67. 

ChridK  Hospital,  Cttjr  control  over, 
170. 

Church  nffaJr*,  Troposed  local  con- 
trol over,  79,  80. 

Cliurdi  in  IreUnd,  Reveflit«orth>^ 

379. 

City  Companies,  The,  174,  175. 

City  endow  men  Is,  l"ropo*ed  utilisa- 
tion of  the.  119—221, 

City  ho.^I)ilal.1,  Rdbrraa  needed  in 
the,  170, 

City  l.andi' Commiltce,  I64. 

City  of  London,  PopuUiion  of  the, 
38,  26OJ  stnlisiics  of  the,  261. 

City  of  London  School,  16S,  219^ 

Cily  iri[ganis.\tiotK  in  Scotland,  439 
—442, 

City  parishes,  Abolition  of,  19$, 

Oily  pavini;,  lighting,  ilriiniug,  Sec, 
Cofit  o^  163. 

City  poliec.  The,  Jt-i,  169.  326 : 
coit  of  the,  in  iSiki,  169,  339  : 
fnllurc  of  attempts  to  aioalga* 
mate  tlic  City  and  Metropolitan 
police,  154,  3J7. 

Coal,  Dtilict  levied  by  iKc  Corpora- 
tion of  London  on,    164,   16 
172, 
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CommKstJtlL'rs  of  Supply  \a  Scot- 
Una,  387.  38if,  393,  395.  396. 
397.  400.  4<H.  +»7.  i"-  43*- 

CommiEEJoH  of  Scii-cm,  The,,  aj, 
40,  303.  207,  255  ;  IK  funclions, 
163- 

Cointnission  of  ihc  Teace,  Instita- 
lion  gf  the,  itS, 

Cominoii  CDUncilp.  The  C'lt)',  39, 
160,  t(tt,  t6i,  168,  169,  TJO, 
179.  181,  233  ;  oalh  of  a  Com- 
mon Councilman,  16S  ;  present 
nuinljcr  of,  259,  361. 

Coinnion  SirjeanL  of  London,  Tlie, 

39.  159,  16a. 
Concentration    or    local     busincsi, 

AdvnnU^es   expected   to    result 

from  Ihe,  69. 
C^nHicl  of  areas,  ajS ;    Dr.   Fane 

on  ihe  ineonveiiienceof  the,  128, 

129. 
Conjcfvancy  Honitl,  Tlie  "nLainefr, 

40,  18a,  331—233, 

Conservative  plan  oi  relieviiig  bur- 
ilenett  local  [nxation.  503. 

Conwlidation  of  rates.  Nectssiiy 
for  the,  ij6. 

Coiiitituiiotiofdecloral  and  govern- 
ing bodies,  Huw  to  deal  with 

the,  65. 
Cor  DOT  Ate    borouglis,      Svig^slions 

for  changes  in  the  lowii  coLindi 
of,  74- 
Corpor*tion  of  London,  The,  IJC, 
16a,  176,  231  !  money  squan- 
dered or  mismanaged  l>y  the, 
ifij,  164,  167,  ijj;  revenues 
detived  by  the,  164,  1 70.  I71  j 
its  liabilities,  171,  173;  its  ttc- 
c&unls,  17Z;  proposed  cUeiisbti 
of  Ihe,  10  the  entire  Metropolis, 

83.  ZS4— IS7. 

CouijcpI,  PiDcc^^ding^  of  1)1 «,  in 
Tnimicipol  boroughs,  J7S  j  olfiocrs 
appointed  by  Ihe,  31,  ajj. 

Councillors  of  inumcipa!  boroughs. 
Number  of,  30,  277  ;  manner  of 
election,  30,  278. 

Couiiiies,  Area  of,  g  -,  difTcfcnce  in 
(he  sLie  a-iid  pupulntlon  of,  lo; 
various  subdivisions  of,  lO  j 
average  uie  of  n  county,    J3; 


diicf  ofTicers  of,  14.:  difTiciiliira 
connected  whh  the  retonn  of, 
75  ;  division  of  Ireland  into, 
3=0. 

Covniy  ndministraliaii  in  Scotland, 
^iigyeilion?  for  the  improve- 
iiienlor.  420—439. 

County  asylums  for  pauper  lunattcsi 
■7  ;  inaDogement  of,  18. 

County  Boards,  80,  ttj"  ;  Kssav  by 
C.  T.  D.  AcIjVND,  Esq.,  S9— 
Il5;  praposnls  in,  Parliani'ent 
for,  90,  91  ;  (jtialificalions  of 
members  for,  gs ;  work  for  tlie, 
96;  sources  of  infucinialiou  on 
the  subject  of,  97  ;  the  County 
Govci-nniciit  Bill  of  lS;8,  97  • 
Mr,  Ryland*  on  the  Consurvn- 
tive  prnposfll  for  indirect  elecliori 
of  inembefs  of,  i»8  ;  atgumciits 
aEiiin5l  the  system  of  indirect 
representation,  98,  99 ;  mogis- 
teiial  member*,  100  ;  sugges- 
tions for  the  election  of  members, 
loi  ;  a  lo[!9l  parliament,  103; 
tenure  of  icais,  103;  vnrioiis 
(lilSculticitonsKlercd.  104.;  dis- 
projiHjtiion  of  the  rniinE  syf>tein, 
105;  benedctjil  results  likely  l» 

apring  friiiit  tlie  e^litblisliment  of 
County  Boardsi  107  ;  ihc  pctl^ 
Eessional  district  the  best  elec- 
toral area,  108 ;  nmnbet  of 
members  and  icniiic  of  cilTicc, 
loS,  109  ;  best  method  of  ctetl- 
inc  the  tnembcn  of  (he  board, 
loSg  incinbcrs  of  ParUamcilC 
and  mayors  to  be  caneitlered  as 
life  meitibiars  of  Ihe  board,  109: 
owner*' aiii!  occupiers' repre sen- 
taiives,  1 10 ;  work  for  llic 
lioard,  Ii2;it^conipositioni  1351 
sEparaletcpteseaUtiwo  of  owner- 
ship, 137  J  table  showing  the 
number  of  pstty  sessional  divi- 
sions and  unions  in  each  county, 
108,  114— 116. 
County  boundaries,  Alterations  in, 

Coanly  CourU,  Revival  of  iheobiw- 
lete  civil  jurisdiction  of  th^  by 
the  Act  of  lS46,  iG. 
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County,  Expdwliturc  orn,  Iiow  ilc- 

ftii)-cd,  125. 
Coimty  Go(«ninrant  Bill  of  1S7S, 

The,  97. 
Contity    juriblicllDiu    in    London. 

312. 

Cwmty  nucislmie*.    Fuuttiuna  of, 

anri  auilinrii)-  cxerciwd  hf,  15  ; 

their  appointiDcot  b^  ilic  I^rd 

Chancellor,  tj  ;  thev  poircr  in 

Tudoi  Itmec,  119. 
Conniy  oRicul«  in  Stolluid,  3S7 — 

400. 
County,  OriKin  of  the  KnglUli,  II7; 

ccncnil  expenditure  o^  has  de- 

fnjred,  laj. 
CoBtiiy  |>o1ioe  faro«,  Eirtibliilunent 

or  thf,   17;  SUM  control  over 

the,  17. 
Connty  rale.    Levying  of    xbe,  in 

Tudor  times.  1 10. 
County  vnluation  in  Scotlaixl,  De- 

flecU  of  the,  433. 
Court  of  Common  H*]],  The,  iji, 

'75- 
Count,  Tlie  Ciiy.  169. 
Crow,  Sir  K.  A..  337,  487,  505. 
Caxtoi  Roluloruni,  'llie,  14. 


"I>jy  CensMB"of  UieCity,  Reiuki 
of  llie,  afxx 

Dhui  of  guild,  OITicc  of,  in  Scot- 
land, 4J9. 

Defects  of  ihc  prctcnt  s)-stcm  of  (own 
govcrnnicnl,  304—301;  MiggcS' 
lioiia  for  iinptovancnti  301. 

"DcnianJ  nolc,"  A,  in  munidpal 
boronghs,  33,  136,489. 

iJistrict  council,  Funclloni  of  ibe,  77. 

I>ivi<li?d  I'arishcs  Act,  Ellect  of  the, 

OtKlwn,  Mr,  M.F.,  140,  142,  143, 
Ilouble  election,    Ad*imt:i|;c  of,   ui 

loiMl  nmH-'intmenti,  68, 
Drainsgeor  the  Metropolis,  41,  iSs. 
Duckham,    Mr.,   M.P,,   on    Union 

txnintlatiei,  134. 
Dust,  Remocalur,  in  London,  199. 
I>utic)  levied  by  llit  Lnndgn  Coipo- 

r«tion  on  coal,  grain,  W-Jnc,  &C, 

164,163. 


Etlitcmicn  Act  oT  i8;o^  The.  29. 44. 
'24.  130.  313.  473,  4S4:  io- 
crwtMd  tncti  taxauioa  eAuse<l 
iherefTom,  473 ;  the  Scotch, 
406,  415. 

Eiliicaiiom  Commiuion,  Tlie  Vnke 
of  Ncwoistlc's,  71. 

Elcho,  Viri,  uid  City  municipal 
govvntmeiit,  156. 

Elcctioni  for  tlie  County    BcanJ) 

lOI. 

Elccion  of  municipal  Imrouglu,  and 
DuinlKi  of  vole*  to  whicb  they 
nre  emitted,  2S8. 

EmigniLon,  Cruiu  of  money  for. 

"Employer*  of  labotir,"  Kumbcrof 
the,  in  the  City  of  London,  sCo. 

Endowraenls,  NcccEuty  of  investi- 
CatmEihcClty,  219,  320. 

nn^lisli  osunty.  Origin  of  the.  117. 

Equitable  odjtttlniait  of  lunlton, 
AdviiAbilltr  of  »  more,  64. 

Eitpcnd  itnre,  increjme  in,  caiaed  by 
the  mnltipliciiy  of  local  Aulboii- 
ties.  130:  loLle  Uiowing  non- 
remunE;nttire  and  remunerative 
CK^Knililiut,  467  :  analytis  of 
iIk  expenditure  for  iSSo^  468, 

Expenditure  in  1879  fratn  Imperial 
fixation  upon  certain  servlcce  in 
Ireland,  373. 

I-^leiiKion  of  Ihc  Corporalion  of 
I^nrton,  Proporal  for,  33,  254 — 
357. 

Extrav-igancc  and  pMsimoiiy,  one 
of  the  vices  of  local  govemmcnii 
5'.  5»- 


Farrc,  llr.,  13,  36,  laS, 

Fuwcetl,  Mr.,  M.P.,  4S7. 

Feudal    barons.     Alliance    of   tlw 

people  with  ibc,  t  iS. 
Fcudnl  govcromcQi  cucntiuUy  local, 

6. 
Finnt  Court,  The,  4I0, 
Fininciut  affairs  of  utuatiBUilhorilies, 

a9a 
Firth,  J.  F.   B..  E*!..  M.P.,  on 

''  London  Covcmmcnt,  and  liow 

lo  reform  it,  "1147— 269. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^rm^^^^^^^^^^^^^5?^^^B 

FiTZMAraiCE,     Lord     Edmond, 

Hackney    carriages,    230;    police          ^H 

M,P,,  on  "The  Aieas  of  Rural 

control  over,.  330,  131,                             ^H 

Government,"  ttj — 145. 

H:ill,  Sir  llenjninin,  and  City  rc>          ^H 

Food.  High  price  at  London,  from 

form,  253.                                              ^H 

City  monopoly,  166, 167;  lax  on, 

IHibbeit,    Mr.,    on  the    Poor   Law          ^H 

how  spcni,  166. 

Gua.idi,ins,  1 17.                                          ^H 

Forster,  Mr.  W,  E.,  M.T..  91,  243. 

Hii^ks- Beach,     Sir    Micliacl,    and           ^H 

Free  inslitutions  of  England,   Pre- 

Irish alTait?,  350.                                   ^H 

servation,   of,    in    feudal    times. 

Hlgli    Sherifl;   Tlie,    14,    135,   Sta,            ^M 

118. 

■ 

Freeman's    Orphan    Sdiool,     168, 

Highway  Emrd,  Expenditure  of  a,          ^H 

21$). 

liow  defrayed,  135,                                ^H 

Ilighwuy  districts,  21,  125.                        ^H 

Highways  Act,  The,  21, 27,  23,  It),            ^M 

125. 139. 142-  47<;.                   ■ 

GaoU,  16 ;  cost  of,  him  defrayed, 

Highway;,  Repair  and  management            ^H 

16 ;    State   authority   over,    l6, 

of,  20,   ai,  142,   144,  476,  47S,           ^1 

iS ;     the    viMiJng     commillee, 

479;  difficuitie^  connected  with           ^H 

17- 

the,    113  ■    expenditure   on,    in           ^H 

Gas  supply  of  London,  241 — 245  ; 

lS3o^  47S.                                              H 

staiisiics  of   ihe  London  com- 

Home  Secretary,  Airthority  of  ihf,           ^H 

panics,  345- 

9,  i6>  I7t  37<43>  2^1-                             ^1 

G\\Ki>n,    Mr.    MJlncr,  on    Counly 

Ilguses,    Number  of   inhabited,   in            ^H 

Uoards,  90. 

the  Metropolis:,  369.                                  ^H 

Gilbert  Actnf  1782,  Povcra  granted 

Hundred  Court,  The,  117,  119,  not,           ^^t 

by  the,  II,  iia 

Hundred,      The,     11,     117,      13S  ;            ^H 

GlndMcine,  ^^l■..  55,  138,  141,  380, 

practicil  disappcamncc  of  the,          ^^| 

3S1,  503,  503, 

lis,  13Z,                             ^^^M 

Goicli-cn,  Mr.,  47, 64,  72,  75,  79,  91. 

^^^^H 

97,    112,    iz6.  49Sj  493,   496, 

^^^^^H 

49S,  499.  5^^'  506- 

ImproveinEBt  Aets,  Authority  en-   ^^^^B 

Covemmen!    lonns    for    municipal 

InisleJ   to   Toivn   Councils   hy,            ^^| 

puipose*.  Origin  of,  483;  con- 

^1 

ditions  of  cepiiymml,  tt&i ;   loss 
caused    to    ihc    Stntc    by    the 

Inii>io vcm.cn  t  Coniniiss!onx,  36.                 ^^M 

Incidence  of  local  Caxalion.  4SS.                ^H 

tystcm,  486. 

ludiiferencc  of  commerdol  men  to           ^H 

Grain  melage  In   llie  City  of  Lon- 

share  in  Ihe  mnn,i(;ement  of  the            ^H 

aon,  16;, 

City  Corporalfon,  5S,  36S.                    ^H 

•*  Gregorj-  Clause,"  The;  in  Irdond, 

3=8. 

luteisectioiis  of   local  govemment           ^H 

arefLs  in  Ireland.  34;.                                ^^m 

Gresliam    Estale  Commillee,    Mis- 

Ireland,   Mr.  O'SnAnuiiNESsv  on           ^H 

manAgcmcnt  oFthc,  164. 

Local  Government    and  Taxa-           ^H 

Grey,  Sir  G.,  and  City  rcfonn,  1S4, 

lion  in,  319—383 ;  origin  of  the           ^H 

337,  349. 

Irish     counties,    baraniuE,    and            ^^M 

GrifiitJis,    Sir    Richard,  and    Irish 

tenmlands,  321^;  liie  of  counties          ^^M 

tenement  valuation.  4S9. 

and    haroiiieK,    330,    321  ;    Ihe          ^^M 

Guuidians,    How  to    improve    the 

grand  jury,  321.  333  ;    present-            ^^B 

cfiidcncy  of,  136,  224;  election 

nicnl   sessions,    321  ;    the   cess-            ^H 

of  Metropolitan,  321, 

payers,   321,   322,  357;   public           ^M 

Guilds,  The  City,   tj',   '74*  17S> 

works     of     the     coimly,     312 ;            ^H 

194.  213- 

county  works,  333;  cross  amount            ^H 
of  iiresenlnienls  of  gmnd  jury           ^H 

Guiiot,  ObtervRtion  by  M.,  38. 
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CM)  for  1S79.  334;  union  nd- 
mlaiBlMiioii,  J 15—315;  medical 
nhti,  339 ;  cmigTBtion  granti, 
3x9  i  tAiiiur7  l*w»,  3jO;  ■d- 
lainbtration  of  ihe  Poor  Law 
tjtlcoi,  331  ;  ilatifctiet  of  P*or- 
1^«  relief.  33J,  334;  lown  ad- 
ininisiraiion,  335—340;  (eeeipis 
and  txpendiiiiic  of  lown  auihnri- 
lio,  3j9i  340;  luTiAlic  nsylum 
dUtrtCti,  341,  343  ;  Lhc  bftrbour, 
M3 ;  irtcrial  drainage,  344  j 
uilaiul  navigaiion  ctistncK,  344  ; 
iiiien«eiioii«of  local  govemmcnl 
areas,  34;;  locil  uuition, 
347—350;  Icgislailonor  thclMc 
i'arliaincat.JSO— 353  ;  cuential 
fniuccs  of  counlr  |^>vcrDmcnt 

for     IrcIiTi'l     ciinsi'lcrcii,    3J3 — 

360;  flul-dftor  relief,  363;  ic- 
ornt  Parliamentary  propo^nli, 
366—371 ;  openJilarc  durjcig 
1879  from  Impciial  inxnl-Lun 
upon  ccTiaia  mvlca  in  ItcUnd, 
37» ;  cdudUion,  376;  oili" 
in>t(«ra  considered,  377. 

Irish  inunieipal  alTnlrs,  Debates  on, 
in  the  late  ParlLimem,  367. 

Irish  Sociuty,  'llic.  anj  Ihe  Citjr 
Commoii  Council,  1^3. 


Jury,  LiScrly  of  the  subject  in  llie 
Noimin  pciioJ  |)iciC[VC(l  by 
Ifial  by,  llS  ;  treatment  of  jury- 
men in  Scdtlatiij,  419- 

Jus:ii;e5  of  (he  Peace  in  ScoUand, 
3891  392. 


Kfly'HhultIew«Hh,  Sir  Ughtred,  and 

City  reform,  156. 
Knatchbull-Ilugessen,    Mr.    (Lard 

Unboume],  ,on  Counijr  Boards, 

90. 


Labourers*  Dwelling*  Iroprovement 

Acts,  27. 
Lack  of  unity  in  the  prtscni  iyxtcm 

of  local  goveinoieiit,  46. 


Lfuiilownen.  Local  pawet  possesceil' 

by  ili;.  in  rarat  doiricts,  s*- 
Lawuf  sctllcmrat,  Cban^tmadein 

ttie,  by  Mi.  Pil(,  t3i. 
L*w,  SopeHority    of    the,    ta   iJk 

poorer  ^f  the  baroeis  {n  ieadai 

limH.  11 S. 
Lea  Coniervancy  Board,  The,  ijf. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C.|  and  Cily  rdofm, 

"S4- 
LihcimL       GovemntenC,        Prescnl 
strength  of  the,  in  the  cotinlies, 
113;  a  goado|i|)ortunity  forthe, 

113. 
Licence*  for  ulc  of  liquor,  NT&siv 

[trial  control  over,  18,  19,  131 ; 

the  proper  function  of  the  Town 

Connol,  3IJ. 
Liceniing  Act  of  1SJ4,  Effccl  of,  in 

country  distrieis,  19. 
Lirerpool,  Munidnilgavcmmeslor, 

4S  ;  grovlb  orlocid  t&MUtOD  in, 

48. 
Livery  Companies,   Tlve   City,   158, 

I6I,  172.  173,  174,  175. 
Leans  for  rounieipal  purposes,  49, 

281,  47'.  4S3:   three  ways  of 

batTowing    nioncir,    482 ;     laan 

caused  To  the  State  by  launicipal 

loons,  486. 
Local    and    imperial    goveran>mt, 

Disiinctiftn  betnven,  70. 
Local  and    municipal  go^'craateni, 

Diffcrmce  bclwccn,  274. 
Local  board.  Candidate*  for  the,  78. 
Locnl  boards  Iraw  conaiiiuted,  2S7  : 

lanttary  and  other  powers  po»- 

lesEfd  by,  aS8 — -190  ;  borrovrinc 

g^^wers    created    by    the   LocjU 

tjovcrnrrcnt  Act,  291. 
Local    boundarirt,  Dlfficalnes  con* 

nccied  with  the  rectification  u^ 

6x. 
Local   ccuDCili,  The  functions  of, 

disciiued  anrl  cOi;tid«[«cl,  364. 

Local  expi^nditure,  Non-re tntmeca* 
live  aiid  remunerative,  467. 

Local  Govemmem  Act.  34.  37.  iTt, 
271,  376,  281,  2S4,  286,  28B, 
290,392,337  ;  puwcn  ooaferred 
apon  local  boards  by  virtue  of] 
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this  Act,  288 ;  special  officers  re- 
quJrcd  to  be  appointed  by  ihis 
Aci,  IJ9,  290. 

"  Loca,!  GoT^mroent  and  Taxation 
in  Ireland,"  Essay  by  RICHARD 
O'Shaughnkhsv,  M.P.,  319 — 
3S3  {sie  Irel.aniJ). 

"I-ocal  Government  fljid  Tajcatiou 
in  ScnilfLDd,"  Essay  by  Wm. 
Macdonald^  Esq.,  38s — 463  : 
county  organisaliofts,  38?  i  the 
Cominissioncis  of  Supply,  38^, 

388,  Z9i.  395.  396.  397.  400. 
404,  427,  42S,  431 ;  the  Lord- 
Lieulenunt,  38.8  ;  justices  of  the 
peace,  389,  391 :  the  sheriff, 
principal,  3S9 ;  ttie  sheriET- 
Eubstitule,  390 )  duties  of  the 
ihetifTs,  391  ;  the  taiA  trustees, 
392 ;  abolition  of  tolls,  394; 
other  county  ofS  ials,  395 — 400; 
burgh  hoards,  400 ;  royal  burghs, 
4C0;  burgh  expenditure,  401  ; 
police   nnd    aaciiKaxj   expenses, 

401 ;  the  town  cgimcil,  401,  403  ; 

fmsh  boards,  405^418;  £e 
oorLais,  4f^  ;  nlhcr  parochial 
dttlics,  414;  educaiionaliua tiers, 
415 — 418;  sugEcsted  reforms, 
4iS^'4£3 1  county  admintatitt- 
lion,  420 ;  city  organ isa lions, 
439,  pATc>chisl  boards  and  taxes, 
443  :  general  matters,  455  ;  sum- 
miiy  of  the  previous  suggesdons, 
461. 
Local  Govcminent  Qnitrd,  Tbc,  9, 

".  aS,  n,  38.  '3*.  a»*.  3J5. 
an,  181,  aS3.  2S4,  285,  a86. 
aS7,  2S9,  316,   325,  327,  329, 

,    J30. 

Local  guvemment districts,  Inctcsic 
of,  37  i  number  of,  in  England 
and  Wolei,  285  ;  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  present  lyst  cm,  465; 
suggetlcd  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  cfiicials,  496. 

'*  Local  Government  in  Eneland," 
Eaay  by  the  Hon.  G.  C. 
B&OLiKiCK,    1—87:    its   Suon 

"^f™.  Si  its  E™*^""'  citinction 
by  the  rise  of  the  feudal  sj-slem, 
6  ;  impetus  given  to  local  £ovem- 
U  H 


mcnl  by  the  Firit  Reform  Kill, 
S  ;  esIflbUshnjinit  of  the  Locad 
Cavemment  Board,  9;  how  local 
govemmenl  in  rural  diitiicu  is 
exercised  in  the  prcienl  day,  14  j 
powers  cutrcised  by  mapsHmtes, 
iS,  19;  highway  districts,  20; 
the  Poor  Laws,  22 ;  Tublic 
Health  Act,  22 :  the  Education 
Act  of  18701,  38,  44  i  urban  com- 
munities, and  chaug^s  made  in 
them  by  the  Rcforai  Bill  and 
Eubsequeni  Acts,  30 ;  defray- 
ment of  exiieiises  of  municipal 
government,  32  ;  town  cnuncils, 
33~35  !  local  government  dis- 
tricts, 37  ;  unique  position  of 
the  City  of  London,  38—40 ;  the 
Metropolis  geners-lly,  40  j  lielt 
of  unity  in  local  government,  46  ( 
causes  of  its  diversity,  47  ;  its 
occasionnl  extravagance  or  parsi- 
mony. 51,  52;  new  centres  and 
new  inocles  of  self-governing 
«n<iHy,  54!  State  i:onlr(,i  over 
its  functions,  5J ;  centralisiiig 
tendencies  antagoniKUc  to  effec* 
tive  local  government,  56,  57; 
indifference  to  local  govcmincDt 
among   the   higher   cb*se»,   581 

f;9  ;  various  iOggestioHs  for  lejps- 
ative  improvemcnW,  60—87. 
Local    indebted  11  e:<s.   AJnrming   in- 
cteaac  of.  471.  472,  479  J  tables 
sliowing  the,  480,  4^1. 
Local  rales  ^idisiJiscd  from  Imperial ' 
fuiiris,  Tabic  sfian-ing  the  r^tTtnt  ' 

•^U  55- 

1-ocal  taxation.  Aggregate  yield  of, 
during  1879-80,49;  difficultyof 
making  all  descriptions  of  pro* 
petty  pay  equally  towards  laxa- 
tjon,  63,  205,  465 ;  non-icmu- 
nerative  and  remunemlivc,  467, 
468 ;  proposals  for  the  reform 
of,  47i  :  incidence  of,  488; 
report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  1870,  soa 

"  Local  Taxation  in  England  ond 
Wales,"  Essay   by  J.    BolAHOJI 
PtllLLIl>3,  Esq.,  465— 506;  fl^' 

gregale  yield  of  local  laxation  in 
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it;g-So,  49;  nuoont  of  out- 
Muidinc  Imum,  49 ;  burden  tad 
inddenoe  of  lanitODi  463;  ma- 
cqiud  Uxalion,  466  j  tabic  Uiow- 
lBgiu»T«]DiHieraliv«iLiid  nmn- 
naadTC  cxpcBCimue  in  1871 — 
iflSo.  467 ;  aiuUrUi  of  the  a:- 
pendlUire  for  iSSot  46S ;  cable 
dtowlng  mnnnciative  taxMiont 
469:  arciai^e  poor  rate  for  ten 
jv*'^  470 !  incToM  in  the  bur- 
dcm  (rf  th«  urban  nlepAjai^ 
471 :  tb<  •ducathm  rat^  tja  1 
iha  foai  rate,  473 ;  Ubular 
wtaamiarj  o(  the  poor  mte  for  ten 
jMia,  474—470;  inainteDaacc 
of  tha  biKliwajrs,  47^—479 1 
«normoa«  indtbtedaea  of  local 
aachonties,  479 ;  examples  of 
tbetc  debts,  480,  4:81 :  iliree 
modd  of  boirowing  Bioncy. 
483  i  GovcromaU  lonni  to  load 
■athoritlci,  483 ;  rate  of  latcreat 
chargeable  thereon ,  4S4 ;  amotlnt 
■draneed  on  current  and  urn- 
cloud  liHin  «ervicr<i,  485 ;  Ioes 
to  the  Slntc  by  GovcmmcBt 
loant  for  IocaI  purposes,  4S6 ; 
necetsity  foi  uuifoim  as^esoneat 

of  properly,  48^;  Crit^lhs'  valiiS' 

tion  in  Ireland,  4S9 ;  greater 
□nirorinity  of  asseesment  in  Scot- 
land, 4S9 ;  the  Unio-n.  Auess> 
Dicnt  ComniitEec;  Act  of  1S63, 
4S9,  490 ;  increase  in  ratable 
property  il tiling tli«  laaUcnycsis, 
490,  4^1,  4^2  ;  oilier  piopoMli 
fnr  (ccnring  uniformity  of  valui- 
lion,  493;  incidence  of  local 
taxation,  496  ;  propoied  division 
of  the  races  bclwccn  owners  and 
occupiers,  499  1  rcMona  why  llie 

public:  cich CI) uet  l^liuulJ  ugt  bcuT 

the  cost  of  lac.1l  maden!,  501 — 

$06. 
Local  laxadMi  in  London,  TTnequal 

Incidence  of,  205. 
London,  City  of,  36! ;  iU  popolotiona 

jSi  iU  Diuuicipal  oniccis,    38  : 

election    of    l^ard    Mayor    and 

Aldeniien,  39  ;  the  Sbcrifl^,  39  ; 

the  Lord    Mayor's  Coitrt,    39; 


fiinctioiit  of  the  Lord  Miiyoi, 
39;  the  City  police.  40;  the 
Tbamcs  Conservators,  40.  (Su 
a/to  London  government.} 
LondoB  B»  sopplr,  The,  34 1—^51 
BtUtelCS  of  the    London  com- 

P«»i«.  345- 
"LmdOD  Government,  and  bow  to 
Rsfona  It."  Essay  by  j.  F.  B. 
FiRTU,  Esq.,  M.P.,  147— X69: 
reason   wfa^  municipal    re/ora 
waa  not    granted    to    LorMkio, 
tS3i    nnRiccexiful   attempts   at 
teform,   lit;  efforts  by  private 
mcmbcn  to  introduce  muDteipal 
covcmmcnt  in    Loiulon,     155; 
the  Corp-iration  of  the  CS(y  of 
London,   156;  fiinctiottt  ottbe 
Lord    Mayor,    Aldermen,    and 
other  City  offioara,    icy — 160: 
the    Commott    ConncU,     16 1 — 
163,   i6i! ;   the  CoiEumlsBioa  ot 
Sevrvis,    tfiti    City    icvcnacs, 
164  i    the    iood    supply,    167 ; 
Other  City  offices  and  oAoer^ 
163^171;  the  livery,  1731  no 
Boveraing  charter  possessed  by 
D>e  Corporation.    176 ;    niioua 
charters  recci>ed  by  iJic  City, 
■  77  i  the  MutrgpuUlsQ  Board  uf 
Works,    180—197;   the  Metro* 
poliUn  Fire  Brigade,  41.  186; 
paving,  cleansing,  and  Ughttns 
uf  London  streets,    199—^03; 
sonilaiy    mallets,    203;   oolloc* 
tion  of  oublic  rate*,   304 ;   ves- 
tries and  dUttict  boarda,  ioS— 
209 ;     Corporation    of     West- 
minster. ao9 — 311 ;   Tower   of 
London,  312  ;  School  Board  for 
London.  213—220;   Pix>r-Law 
administration  iu  Londo*!,   221 
— aaj  ;  ihcLonilon  pnlic«  force, 
2i6 — 230;   London  cab*,    ajoj 
Thames    Cooscrrancy     lios^, 
23'— '3J:  tl"!  Lea  Conserraoc)' 
Hoard,  234 :    >lie  iraicr-sapply 
of  the  Hctra[>olis,    235 — 040; 
London  gas  supply,  240—245  ; 
considerations     l'.>i      reft) tin    Ol 
London  {^rrmm rat,  2^—368: 
table  of  popolatwii,  uhabiied 
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houses,    and    ratable   vnlae    of 

London.  269. 
London  muiiicipdl  lurisdicttons  n- 

qairing  ch.iit(^  2+7. 
Lond^pii  paupeiUni,  Statistics  of, 232. 
London  proper.  The  Hon.  G.  C. 

Bfioim  rcK.  on  ;  Population  of, 

40 ;    local   govemineiil   of,   40 ; 

lirainnge  of  the  nictfopolis,  41  ; 

ihe     Melropolkaii      Boiird     of 

Worfcsj  41  ;   ibe  Fire   Brigafle 

Committee,  4.I  ;  othec  functions 
of  the  Melropolitan  Board,  42  j 
the  Metro [iiiliLin  police,  42 ; 
Poor-La.w  oilLninisImiion,  43, 
43 ;  its  peculiarities.  43  ;  the 
LoikIoi)  School  Boartl.  44. ; 
oecessity  ibr  refomi  of  niuaiciiKi] 

inslitulions      ill      London,      81  ; 

absurdily  of  Potliamentary  in- 
tcrferenw  in  nietropolitnn  local 
afliirs.  Si  ;  two  plans  for  muni- 
cipal reform,  82.  [Scealso  Lon- 
don Govern  men  L) 
London   School  Board,    Tkci    44, 

45.  213— ««,  250.  =&'  i  st"- 
tislics  of,  4S,  215  ;  espendiiure 
and  linbtltlics  of.  318:  a  good 
specimen  of  locnl  gDvcmmcnt, 
51,  8s,  717,  :66  :  capital  ex- 
penditure uid  liabililies  for  iESJi 

3(8, 

London  streets,  20I  j  irmte  nf 
labour  invoived  in  Ihe  repair  of 
the,  202,  244  ;  four  .-luthorities 
possessing  [he  right  to  tear  up 
tlic,  202, 

London  water-supply.  The,  235 — 
24a;  nmounl  deliveietl  by  llic 
companies  in  18S0,  236;  pro- 
posals for  a  new  supply.  237 — 

239- 
Lopes,  Sit  Masxy,  iiz,  499,  503. 

50*. 
Lord- Ueuten  ant  of  the  count/,  The, 

H.  54.  3S8. 
Lord  M.iyor  of  London,  The,  38, 

39.    157.   158.    160.   161,   231; 

his  election,  39,    40,    157  ;  his 

functions,  157. 
Lard  Zkia>ui's  Court.  Privileges  of 

Ihe,  39- 


Lunatic  asylums  in  Ireknd,  341 — 
343- 


MAcDONAtD.  W.,  Esq.,  on  "L«ol 
Government  and  Taxition  in 
Scotland,""  385—463.  (St*  that 
artule.) 

Magisterial  authoriiy,  its  gradual 
growth,  8,  1 19  i  insiances  of  its 
unlimited  tfaercise,  18,    19,  20, 

Mitglltmle;   and    ratppayers.    The 

lerms,  93  ;  Iheir  presence  at  the 

County  Boatd,  77,  92,  93,  137. 
Magistrates,  llutici   of  cranty,  1$; 

effect  of  the  Licensing  Act  of 

18740a,  19:  appouitmcntof the 

Metfopolifnn    anA    county,    42, 

too. 
Main  drainage  of  London,  41 ;  cost 

of  lite.  182. 
Market  jurisdiction  of  Uie  City  of 

London,  166. 
May,  Sir  Eiskine,  Deliiiidon  of  a 

parish  by,  IS- 
Mayne,  Sir  Richard,  and  the  police 

forvc  of  the  Melroiiolis,  226. 
Mayor  of  a  municipal  borough.  The, 

McdJKval  local  govcmmcnt,  ite 
individuality,  9. 

Medical  ofFicM,  Appointment  cf, 
nnder  the  Local  Government 
Act,  290 ;  appoinlinent  of,  in 
the  Meltopolis.  203, 

Mdlical  telicf.  Cost  of,  in  Irclnnd, 
329. 

McLropulis  Local  Mitnogement  Aet, 
15-1,  180,  iSi,  iSa,  2og;  re- 
ceipts for  1879-80^  20*  !  Mblc 
ol  the  poptiUliiii,  inhabilod 
houses,  and  rai^tilc  annual  value 
of  tlie  I.ondon  patijhcs  ondct 
this  AvI,  269- 

MetTopolis,  Uniiiue  ptnition  of  Ihe^ 
among  urban  conimnnitiei,  38, 
Si  ;  municipal  reform  for  the, 
82;  areaofthe,  181,  257,  25S. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Buard.  43, 
44>  Sii  6S,  zzt,  225  i  iu  cxpcn- 
ditur«,  223, 
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MttropoUtan  auihoritln.  ConftuiiHi 
in  the  funciiom  of  the,  41- 

Metropolitan  tJo«nl  of  Works,  The. 
96,4^41,68,84:  ctt»l<1i>-hiii«nt 
0^  tScv  349  ;  ineqnAliiy  of  itn 
KpreseBtation,  iSi  ;  Us  nuiiR 
dninase  woiks,  iSi:  brid^ 
fned  Dy  tlie.  183  ;  nrcct  im- 
proveroenta  dTccUd.  bjr  the,  184* 
parks  Mid  open  space*.  185, 
1S6;  lb« MctropolitAn  Firt  Bn- 
pde.  iSA — iS8j  flth^r  powers 
of  the  Board,  189.  190;  its 
UablUiles,  19$ :  its  loani.  195  : 
it^  tncunic  itrd  expenditure.  19O, 
197 ;  ita  i)ri>posil  for  a  ucw 
watOT  suppjjr,  337  i  itt>  inuctivity 
OD  the  nbjwl  of  (he  pn  supply 
of  London,  249,  343 ;  lui;o 
anionni  uf  wuilc  peifutined  oy 
lb>  few  memlieri,  xOt ;    Lord 

erase  La   the   nnin^er   of   the 

in«inbeis,  363. 
Metropolitan  Camman  Poor  Fund, 

291,  49'X 
MetTopulitmi   1'olice,  Tlie,  41,  22&, 

2ig,  2 JO ;  oa»t  of.  219. 
Metiopoliun  Poor  Relief  ExpcQ^- 

Urc  in  18&0,  232. 
MiUury  roftdi  in  Scotlnnd,  437. 
Mill,  Mr.  J.  Slmrt,  6a,  66,  67,  70, 

71,  155,  363. 
MiimanHgement  of  Oly  afTaJrs  by 

the  London   Corpotaiion,   i6z, 

164,  1&7,  172. 
Mornuiuii,  LAndi  helj  ]>y  the  Cit7 

of   London  agoiait   the  Stilute 

of,  174. 
Mortunnes,    Erection  of,  hy  locnl 

Ixnrdi    in    special    cnscs,    205, 

a8o,28g. 
"  Muiiii:ip:il  B()it)iig}js  and  Uilitui 

Uisliicl*,"Essay  by  J.  ThACK-H- 

BAV    ItUKCB,    £fl<l-,    271—318; 

fonr  elassec  of  town  govemmont 
in  England,  271 ;  liciw  iniLnici|i3l 
borouglu  arc  u^mllxuinitiiuieil, 
3jG ;  <)uDlilica[ian  fur  being 
putccd  an  tbc  volini*  list,  277  ; 
tt»  covemini;  body,  278  ;  tiie 
council,  278,  279,  9S0  i  ftttins 


nnil  borroiring  powers  oT  iniinl- 
cipU  corporalioiM,  281 — 2S3  ; 
iioiMoiuiidpal  towns.  284 — 291. 

Mtuiicipakl  borough*,  Kumbei  of, 
in  EngL&nd  and  Wales  b> 
•8791.  33,  272;  tabular  U«  of 
in  1881,373:  (lifTerence  bemcn 
municipal  borouehs  and  local 
Ixinrd  districts,  374:  rwafalc 
value  of,  49 ;  four  cUswa  at, 
391 1  diflcrence  ia  >iie  and 
population,  393;  conflict  of 
lootl  junslictions  aiid  defe«live 
nmtngement  of  oicns.  395. 

MunicipcU  Corporattoiis  Act.  The, 

50.31.3j.  34. 3S,  iss.  'Sfi.  175, 

24,8,  257,  267,  27S,  376,  279, 

281,  390*  »9>.  ^93.  303.  3>». 
369  ;  locnl  government  in  amni- 
dpal    barouche    originated    by 
this  Act,  275,  3T6  :  nibseqnenl    ^ 
SRicnilini;  Ada,  376.  ^| 

Munidpnl  debts,  49,  479,  4S1,  483.  B 
Miuiidpal£ovcnimcoi,  Expcmecof, 
32  i  legislative  enoctinenbi  for. 
3o-~33 ;  subsequent  l^isbttiun. 
73;  true  idea  of,  301 — 307: 
limitaiion  of  the   freedom    of, 

313. 
Muiilcipd  01    Iwraugh    rate,   bon' 

made,   282.  ^^ 

Muiitctpa.1  rufotni  in  ihc  Metropolis,  ^| 
Necessity  for,  81— 84,  346,  247. 

Municiinlity  of  London  Kill.  The, 
163.  25'.  357.  265.  Ub 


Nfttioaal   system  of  cilucation    ta 

Ireland,  Conlnbutions  in  sopporl 

of,  376. 
New  Corporation  for  London,  De- 

simbilSlyof  a,  247;  iisiDcmbeis 

361,  262  ;  advanueea  o^  trim. 

nia]  election,  266;  future  beoe- 

fils  of  the  change,  368. 
Nomlfution  preferable  to  etectfOK 

in  local  uecuiive  appotnunents. 

67. 
Nan-municipal  towrm,  Government 

of,  76,  284—291. 
Nod-  tctmi  nciati  vc  local  expenditure, 

467. 
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Nuisance  Removnl  Act?,  15. 
Nuisiui(.*e»,  Aulhofiiy  vested  in  locjil 
boards  fat  the  removsd  of,  189. 


Ollicen  uf  counties  in  England,  ig  ; 

in  Scotlanrl,  3S7. 
Origin  of  the  English  eonniy,  117. 

O'SHACJGHNKSSV,  Rll--KA1!D.  M.  F., 
on  "  Local  Govcrnincnt  and 
TaiiaCion  in  Irelani^,"  319—383. 
iSat  IrclaJid.) 

Odl-daor  relief  in  England  nnd 
Ifeliind,  363  ;  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1871,  471. 

Ovetsee-r  of  a  parish,  120,  136,  4.73; 
desimbility  of  teUining  the  office 
of,  in  cvciy  parish,  76. 

Owner,  Definition  of  an,  387. 

Oiraers  and  ot^ciipiers,  KivtM  paid 
by,  4S;,  496,  497 ;  division  of 
the  Liability  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  4.99 ;  divUign  of  ibe 
cikia  bctwccD.  501. 


Pamti,  The,   the  primnry  area  of 
ioeal  government,  13,  130:  civil 

and  (vclesiiistical  paiislies,  ti, 
75;  Sir  EnkineMay'sdelinition 
of  a  parish,  I3  ;  i(s  present 
position  in  laccil  govern  meat,  131 
average  sue  of  a  parish,  13  ; 
Mr.  Goscltcn's  j>ropos.tls  for  the 
local  government  of  it.  75  ;  sug- 
gestions fur  the  bci!  method  of 
dealing  with  ihe  ciucsiion,  7(j  ; 
thedcirtonil  unit  for  rating  inir- 
poac^i,  75,  99  ;  expenditure  of  ci, 

125  1  <lt\'iding  limits  of  n,  I98  ; 
the  largest  Scotch,  405. 

PariAli   boards  in  Sijotland,  405 — 

4tS. 
Parishes  of  tlie  Metropolis,  Growth 

of  the,  iSo  :  number  of,  198. 
Parochial  boordii  in  Scotland,  444— 

45S- 

Parochial    wstty,    the    governing 

body  of  a  parish,  116. 
Paupers,  Number  of,  in  London,  in 

i83a,    332  i     \n  England    and 

Wales,  47a 


Paving,  uratering,  an.4  cleatising  of 
the  London  streets,  100 — aoj. 

Peel,  Sit  Robert,  140,  176,  227. 

Personnl  ptopcnyi  Share  of  the 
burden  of  taxiiiion  by,  502. 

Petty  sessional  divisions  and  union* 
in  ei^h  county.  Number  of,  loS, 
116. 

Petty  sessions,  15.  19,  20,  23,  7S, 
91,  loS,  it6,  120,  27J,  iSi. 

Phjllips,  J.  Roland,  Esq.,  on 
"Ixical  Taxation  in  England  and 
Wales."  465—506.  {SW  Local 
Taxation  in  England  and  Wales.) 

Pllt,  Mr.,  and  cbanges  in  the  law 
of  selllemeul,  121. 

Police,  The  City.  84.  ifiy,  226^ 
229 !  the  Metropolitan,  42,  229 1 
necessity  for  a  uniform  system 
throughout  the  Metropolis,  216. 

Poor  Law  Amendmeut  Act,  il,  32, 
23,  29,  317  J  the  Scotch,  408, 
412,413. 

Poor  Liiw  Ititiiig  Ad,  The,  Jitf. 

Poor  Law  guanlians,  Table  ahaw- 
ing  the  election,  (^uahcatiuiM, 
and  tenure  of  office  of,  is?. 

Poor  Laws  of  Eliiahelh,  Elfect  of 
the.  It,  120. 

Poor  Law  sy-itCT]>,  Ad  minis  tratioa 
of  the,  in  Ireland,  333;  et- 
pcndituic  of  the,  333 ;  statistics 
of  the,  334, 

Poor  Law  system  of  the  Metropolis, 
43,.  231 ;  proposed  central conlfol 
of  the,  224, 

Poor  Law  Union,  the  unit  «/  01- 
giinisalion,  129. 

Poor  rates.  Value  of,  in  1S34,  33 1 
cftllection  of   the,  in  Lotidon,  , 
204  ;  average  rale  per  head  for! 
th«   last  tun  year!!,  4^;    how' 
levied,     473 ;     atnoitnl     raised 
during  the  la^l  ten  yean,  474; 
sum  exjicndcd  on  the  pciOL',  475 ; 
sum  paid  for  other  purposes  out 
of  th9  poor  rate,  476 ;   tabular 
valuation  of  nttahic  propen)r  far 

t87i>-79.  491- 
Pnot  l^hcf  in  Ireland,  Statistics  of 

I  he,  333.  334- 
Poor  relief  in  ScotutRd,  407— 4IJ> 
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Poor,  The  I^ondon,  193;  tlie  Scotch, 

407. 
Foputiticn  ut  ihe  City  of  London, 

260;    of  ihe   MciropoU),  369; 

at  the  oonntica  ul  Eiiglaud  aod 

Wa!e»,  a;};  470. 
PtiMiu  Act,  EBect  c(  the,  98a 
Pntilie   Heahh  Acts.  Variont,  ai, 

H,  25.  26.  34.  36.  37.  73.  74. 

teS,  371,  276,  38t.  Z&4.  386w 

jSS,  392,  368,  403,  40t,  409. 

414.  466,  469,  47'.  47s.  4S*! 

Kirers     conferfed    upon     local 
ftwU  by  the«;  Acu,  iS*. 
Public  WorVt  Lionn    CommiKtion, 

319.  391.  46^  47<.  48a.  4«3. 
4S5  ;  lotai  ntnount  ulvancoa  bf 
the,  4$j ;  lahle  xhowing  the 
oaacatmcat  of  Mctropolitui  pro- 
perty for  the,  49a. 

Quvtei'  Senaonti,  15,  16, 17,  18^  19, 

23,  23.  3:  33.  68.  78.  79,  W, 
100,  109,  119.  120,  124,  141, 
143,  375.  379.  aSo.  3S1,  283, 
477.  ■*"8.-tW.  5«'- 

RiLl«l)1e  vsLue  of  the  Metroiwlis. 
Discrepuneies  in  the,  181 ;  in. 
crease  In  tlic,  I9S>  47".  49'i 
491;  tabular  ilM  of  ihe  Metro- 
politan piuisbes,  269 ;  tabular 
valuQ  of  jiropurrly  in  EngUsd. 
for  1870-79,  491. 

Ratepayer,  CrtersoMt  of  the,  144; 
deliniij<3n  of  a,  3S7  ;  perplexlliei 
of  ihe,  466.  454. 

Ralcpnycrs,  The  Wctropolhnn,  40  : 
Ihe  mogisttalci  Rnd  the,  qa,  93  ) 
privileges  of,  in  municipal 
DO  roughs,  277. 

Rfltepnyiiig  ciuali!lc»lion,  Wnivt  of, 
among  the  ivorJiing  cl»tses,  66. 

Kales,  ]'uwer  ol  making  ib-tT,  iz6  ; 
neccssily  for  the  coii^olidatipn 
of,  126;  (oUcction  of  the,  304, 

Rathbone,  Mr.,  M.P.,  4S,  65,  75, 

97.  309.  3>o.  jSi- 

Kating,  Considertiion  of  lh«  princi- 
ples oft  64.  65. 

Read,  Mr.  C.  S.,  97.  493. 


8,  30. 
of  L«n- 


Rccldcs)     npeniliture.     Beneficial 

check  on,  283. 
Reoorder  of  Loodoo.  Ttic^  39,  159, 

176. 
Rcconler  of  roinuctpnl    bonm^h 

Tbe,  jov  35  t  ftppointnMnt  of, 

980. 
RefOTTR  KD  of  1832,  IinproreTneQU 

in    local    goTemnicet    cHectcd 

after  ihc  pa»»ns  0/  the,  8, 
Rcfonn  bi  ihc  Corpotaiion 

den,     Faiiure  of    Uovenuacnt 

meuuns  for,    154 — 156,    1671 

v.nrimia  propoMtls  for  retom  of 

London  Government  oofindefcd, 

946—268. 
Rdbrni  of  local  govcmmcnt  n  prc- 

iiBritoiy  step  to  any  extcnnoD  of 

Its  tjiheic,  71. 
Rq^mr-Geneial,  Terriloryof  ibe, 

936. 
R^;^>tnuicn  dUtricts,  Coniplicailon 

ol  Ihe  areai  of,  129.  293.  396. 
ReeixtralioR    retunis,    Covamcncc- 

mcnt  of,  215, 
Uclicf  of  the  poor.  Act  of  Eltxabcth 

for  the,  [1,  ija 
Rcm*:nil.Mnt;er,  The  City,  170. 
Kemiincriiive  liicitl  taicntioo,  469. 
Rirpi'aJ  of  the  Cily  charten,  Otai- 

lability  of.  177. 
River  navigation,   Control   of  the 

1  biLinca  and  Lea,  331—23$. 
Ro^J  titutevs  in  Scotland,  J92. 
Roftdf  and  highways,  Repjiir  bimI 

nuuugemeni  of,    x>,    3i,    143, 

144,  476,  477  ;  eitrnvagMice  i.l 

t})C  tuiiiiiiki.- ayslem,  143. 
Rural  mlLiiiiitiJratiuD   in    Enclandt 

Confuiion  of,  1 28. 
Rural   sanitary  districts,     36,    131, 

9^4.330- 
Kusu:U,  LorU  John.  155,  337,  328, 

312. 
Rvtands,    Mr,  on  county  boutls 
'93. 


Sanitaiy  Act,    The,  35,    ftft    t3f>, 

WJ.  33=H  4S5- 
Sanitniy    disttictK,    Number    and 
population  of,  in  iSSi.  26. 
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Simitflry  powers  conferred  upon 
local  boards  by  the  Public 
Hralth  and  Locd  Government 
Aos,  aSS. 

Sanltaiy  rcgulAlioiu,  Want  of  uni- 

famitCj'  in,  tlii«ughout  the  king' 

dom,  46, 
School  Board,  The  London,  44,  45, 
213^120,  250,   161  ;  slatistics 
of.  45,   215  i  expenditure   and 
liabilities    of,    218  ;    the    best 

spccunCQ  of   l<ic^    gtivEmtncDt, 

jt,    83,  217,    266;  capital  tx- 

pcndtture     and    liabilities    for 

iSSi,  21  s. 
School  Boards  and  Town  Councils, 

Amalgam  a  ill)  n  of,  74,  75. 
School  £oards,  The  Scotch,  415 — 

418. 
School  rale?  in  municipal  boroughs, 

32,     283 ;    iacreaaed     taxation 

cauicd  liiereimm,  47 a, 
Sdaler-Booth,   Mr.,  M.P,,  91,  97, 

137.  49*1  493. 

Scotch  poor  Law,  The,  3*6. 

Scotland.  {.Sm  LocaI  Gov«mmenC 
and  Taiatiun  in  Scottand.) 

Separaie  manlcipalitics,  Diihculties 
of,  250. 

Separate  representation  of  owner- 
ship, Coiisidcc-otioD  of  the  aigu- 
m«Til  for,  137. 

Setrage  Utiljjation  Act,  ij. 

Seweiy,  Commissioners  of,  25,  4C^ 
i6j,  ZDi.  203,  207. 

Sheriffs,  The  Ciiy,  39  ;  the  Scotch, 

389-39 1. 
ShccilTwicka,  213. 
Smithfield  Majkct,  166,  167,  17J, 
Soulhwnrk   Street,    Reclcless  waste 

of   mQney    caused  by  the   gas 

companies  in,  244. 
Staasfcld,  Mr,,  M,I\  91,  504,  505. 
St^t^«t-pa^i)lg,  wnteiiiiE,  &c.,  of  ihc 

Metropuhi,  100 — 303  j  crf'inum-' 

cipsl  boTtMigtu,  290. 
Summary  jurisdictiim,    Power    of, 

119. 
.Summary  Jurisciiciion  Act,  TJie,  ij. 
Surveyor  ofronds,  Unpractitilnien 

sometimes  appointed  to  [he  post 

of,  144. 


Taxation,  Inequality  of  the  present 
system  of,  466 ;  probable  local 
incrcoscof,  471  ;  increase  caused 
by  the  operation  of  the  recent 
Education  Acts,  473  ;  propc^» 
for  the  reform  of,  472. 

Thames  Conservancy  Board,  40, 
182,231—333. 

Thames  Embank  menl.  The,  41 , 
165,  183. 

Thorougii  reform  of  local  govenv- 
menl.  Necessity  of  a,  before 
iMjislative  £Etension  of  its 
gphere,  71. 

Tolls,    Abolition  of,   in    Scotland, 

394- 

Towerof  London,  The,  213;  pro- 
posal for  Aboiitiun  of  the  juris- 
diction of,  247. 

Town  administration  in  Ireland, 
335—341  ;  statistics.  339—341. 

Town  councii,  the  one  governing 
body  of  a  town,  30^  304,  305  ; 
officers  api>oinied  by  the,  31  ; 
duties  of  the,  34 ;  suggested 
changes  in  the  constitution  of, 
74 ;  membership  of  the,  an 
oljject  of  arobition,  74,  30a. 

Town  councils.  Special  functions  of, 
in  mnnicipal  boroughs,  2S0 ; 
aothoriiy  conferred  by  Improve- 
ment Acts,  2S1 ;  duties  of  the 
Scotch,  401—405. 

Town  govemmejit,  Defects  of  the 
eiisting  systems  of,  294—301  ; 
su^cMioiii  for  impiovcnicnc, 
301—318. 

Towns  Police  Clauaca  Act,  Effect 

of,  la  removing  nuisancer,  290, 

Tramway    schemes,     Unprotected 

condition  of  the  London  people 

respecting,  206. 
Trelawney,   Sir   John,   on   County 

Boa  ids,  90. 
Turnpike    system,     Mr.     Dodsoo, 

M.P.,  00    the  eatiav^nco  of  j 

the,  142. 


Ulster,  The   Livery  compiinics  of 

London  owners  of  kncl  in,  163. 
Unilied  systeo)  of  municijial  govern- 
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ndt   ID    MJondoOf    AiptnciUs 

M^lnn,  til. 
VtMoimitf  of  vnliution,  PropOHlf 

for  B*«iring.  493,  494. 
Unioo   adminitintion  in    Ireland, 

Ualon  Aaacaameat  Commituc  Act 
of  l873>  Effect  o^  489,  490. 

Union  arcM  Miu)  ci»inty  boundtiies, 
132,    135;    Mr.    Duckhuii   on, 

'34* 

Union  Ctuugeabtlit;?  Act,  aj,  63, 

3>5- 
UniDn,  Expcndilure  of  a,  ia$. 
Vaion,  ihc  uca  a[  loot)  ulnunistnt- 

tion,  lU. 
Unions,  Number  of,  in  Engi&Tid  and 

Wales,    1 1  ;   mvera(^  siie  of  a 

union,  13;  expeniliiure  of.  135. 
Urban  communities,  K«:cijI  lc£iilB- 

live  dtuices  in  £ivout  uf,  30 — 

Urbtn  nU«p«vcn,  Incraase  in  the 
bunieng  ol,  471. 

Urbon  uniiaiy  districts  in  Ei^knil 
and  ^VD1e^,  26.  272  :  aggrejale 
populAtioii  <jf,  36  -,  tabic  thaw- 
ing ihc  number  of,  273 ;  dcfini- 
tion  of  urban  diEtricts,  384 ; 
number  of  penons  under  the 
govemmenl  of.  385 :  constitution 
of,  2S5 :  local  goveruRient  uf. 
216— 222. 


Vahiati&n  Act  of  1869,  The,  450, 
49«i494. 


Valnation,  Satitfactory  ttaic  of  the 
Scotch  tytum  of,  494. 

Vestrica  and  Dixliic)  B«ardi,  Dntiet 
and  powers  of,  19& — 109,  934  ; 
rales  collected  hy  Uie,  JC4  ;  bow 
best  to  improve  the  MetropoBfan 
tvstrics,  83,  84,  247,  I16Z. 

Vcsor,  The  puochhT,  136. 


Wderan,  the  hunisman,  and  cowatf  J 
boondariev,  133. 

Walpolc,  Mr.  Spciic«r,  M.F.,  167. 

Want  of  unily  tlie  diief  defect  iaj 
municipal  govenuncnt,  299. 

WapcnUkes,  or  hundredc,  10. 

Wards,  libertiei,aiul5oke»,  lo;  the 
City,  161. 

Waicbnien  and  watch  rate.  Acii 
authorising  the,  17. 

Water  companies  of  the  MetrMWI 
Capital,   cxpendiinrv,    ana  1 

cciptsof  the,  240^  ' 

Water  supply  of  the  Metropoli*, 
335—240. 

We»tmtiiiter,  The  "Cotpotatioii" 
iuid  "City"  of,  309 — zii  ;  iB 
ofHccin,  211 ;  pr^oaal  for  aboli- 
tion or  modification  of,  247. 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  M..P.,  on  County 
Bunnbi,  97. 

Women  houHtboldert,  Voting 
powers  cxerosed  bjr,  in  nuuu* 
ci|ial  bortjucha,  377. 

W  orlung  claucs ,  The  local  &andiue 
cddom  exercised  by  the,  66, 

Wyld,  Mr.,  on  County  IkMud*,  9^ 
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Old  and   New  London,      a  Narrative  of  its   History, 
its  People,  and  il 
taining  300  Illnstrat 

set  ofSii  Vols..  Ci. 


its  People,  and  its  Places.     Comolete  in  Six  Vols.,  miiv  con- 
taining 300  Illustrations,  price  9s.  eaen  ;  or  in  libraiy  binding,  tha 


C:*f  mum 

.The  Life  and  Work  of  St  Paul. 

By  the  Rct.  F.  W.  Fah«a«.  DtD.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  rf  Wealminiter, 
ftnd  ChapluB  in  Otduury  t*  Uie  Q^een.  iS/>f  73Mir«n^  Two 
VoU.,  dein^  Svo,  clotk,  X4«.  ;  isotocco,  £a  a*. 


The  Life  of  Christ. 

By  ihe  Rer.  V.  W.  Farraji.  D.D..  F.R.S-,  Cmon  of  W«slaiinil«. 
and  Cbaplun  in  Ordimijr  to  ihe  Qneeo. 

lUiulnmJ  £4&tii>ii.  Wilh  iboat  yoo  IHastnliMU.  Extn 
crown  4I0,  ckXh,  gilt  ciJgcs,  ii». :  calf  oi  morocco,  £i  33. 

lArarf  EdittM.  x^i  EJition.  Two  Vob..  doth,  34*.; 
Snuoed  da,  jjs. ;  morocco,  £i  u. 

THE  NEW  BIBLE  COMMKNTARY. 

New     Testament     Commentary     for      English 

Readers.  Edited  Ijt  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  ai 
Glouccstei  ntid  Br'stnl.  Three  Vol«.|  cloth,  £i  3fi.i  or  in  bftlf- 
morocco,  £a  14s.  6d. 

Vol-  t.  conulBi  THE  POUK  COSPKLS.  price  £,  ». 

Vdi.  11.  raulaliu  THE  ACTS  10  CALATIAKS.    £t  t*. 

Vou  III.  coalAiiu  ihc  £FHES1A»S  la  tlw  REIVELATIOH.    /(*  n. 


The  Half-Guinea  Illustrated  Bible. 

Conuining  Qoo  OrigtntJ  Illuitnttiont.      Crown  ^ta,  clotb.  km.  6d. 
Aiio  i»  Leather  Bindhtgi  in  great  t^Hety, 


The  Bible  Educator. 

Edited  by  llie  Rev.  E.  H.  PUJMPTRB,  D.D.  With  about  MO 
lllustratloni  xnit  Maps.  Four  Vols.,  £t.  each  ;  also  id  Two  Vola,, 
cloth,  21J.  ;  or  in  libtarjr  binditig,  £i  41, 


The  History  of  Protestantism. 

Br  the  Rev.  J.  A.  W^'lic,  LL.C  With  upn-an^s  of  tioo  OriftittI 
lUusiTadons.  Three  Vols.,  extra  ctovn  4I0,  doti,  £j  Ji.;  ax  'm 
librarr  binding,  £l  I0& 

Heroes  of  Britain  in  Peace  and  War. 

By  Eowm  lloDDCR.  Wilh  about  300  lllastiationft.  Two  Vek., 
exim  crown  410,  doth,  7s,  6iJ.  each. 

Decisive  Events  in  History. 

Fifth  EdUinn.  By  Thomas  AaciieK.  With  Sixtcoi  Oricioal 
Illiis  I  rations.     Extra  fcap.  4tD,  d«lh  i^t,  51. 

Through  the  Light  Continent ;  or,  The  United 

States    in     1877-8.       By  William   Savndkrb.      Demy  Sto, 
cloth,  lOi.  M. 

\ 


SAfHcm  frvtm  CattrU,  fUltr,  Calf  in  %  0.*i   Voffmtt  frmA'oira^. 

Evangeline. 

Sditi'm  di  Luxf.  With  33  tna|>iiificen[  Oripnal  liCustnltons  by 
FnASK  DiCKSEE,  A.R.A-.  15  of  which  Jie  bcaalifulljr  reprwinted 
in  Photogrivure  by  Messr!.  Goupi!  of  Pans.  The  Work  is  primed 
on  Whatman's  hantl-tnide  paper,  siie  16J  in.  hjr  laj  in.,  the  Wood 
EngraTings  being  (in  rc^  C^indpapu.  andia  elegand;  bound  in  cloth 

gilt.  FltriKir  particulars^  ivilM  pnrr,  &^,,  niaj  ht  tHaitftd  '/amjt 
BtaittlUr.  

Picturesque  Europe. 

Complete  in  Five  Vols.  Each  containing  Thirteen  Evquisile  Steel 
PUtci  from  Original  Drawings,  and  nearly  20  Original  lllusirations, 
Wilh  Descriptive  Lelterjiresi.    Royal  4t»»,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  £3  3>.  | 

morocco,  £^  5s.  each. 

K*h.  /.  Md  II.  t/  FlCTtfRESQirS   SUKOFE  tfnIaM  Gkiat  Britaik  md 
InSLAHti  (emf/tlt.     Vfli  11/.,  IV.,  anJ  V.  JnerOt  tkt  Ctmiiimt. 

The  Magazine  of  Art,  Volume  IV.     {Being  the 

First  Volumeeftht  EHUirged Seria).  Wilh  aboul  400  llluslralietts 
by  the  lirst  Artiils  of  the  day.  A  beautifully  .executed  Elchiiig, 
"  The  Trio,"  from  a  paiming  by  Erskink  Nicol,  A.R.A.,  ctchel 
by  LaIauzi,  foims  the  Frontispiece.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  i6>i 
Vols.  I.  n.,  and  III.  can  9tiU  be  obtaiacd,  price  los.  6d.  eacli. 

Landscape  Painting  in  Oil,  A  Course  of  Lessons 

in.  By  A.  F.  Grace,  Turner  MHalJist,  EojaJ  Academy.  With 
Nine  Reprod  act  ions  in  colour,  after  Turnbr,  Constablb,  Da 
WiNT,  F,  Walker,  Mason,  Mullbr,  and  A.  ¥.  Graci  )  and 
numerous  «itnples  engraved  on  wood  from  well-known  Fianm. 

E  xlra  demy  folio,  dwth,  p't  edges,  43s. 

Morocco :  Its  People  and  Places. 

By  Edmokiki  Dk  Amicis.  Tiaa^tcd  by  C  RoLLm-TlLTOlt. 
With  ab<>ut  200  lUtiitlistions.     Extra  crowa  4U1,  cloth,  tl«. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

Fine-Art  Edition.    Illuslialed  throughout  with  Original  Engtavings 
by  some  of  the  best  English,  American,  and  Continenial  Artislt. 
"  fioyal  4to,  hatidsomely  bound  in  cloth  giil,  £1  Js, 

The  Great  Painters  of  Christendom^  from  ClMABUE 

loWrLKiiL  By  John  Fobbes- Robertson.  lUustrated  (hrough-' 
out.     Royal  4to,  cloth  cl^ant,  gilt  edges,  Cktap  Mditi^m,  21a, 

The  Dor^  Fine  Art  Volumes. 

£  '  i.  £t.d. 

The  D«r(  Bcrlpturt  Galleiy.    5  le   e        Pureaiorlo  aud  Paradiae     .    ■  ■•    • 

The  Dore  Gallery  _  -    5    5    o       L.a  Foctaiae'i  Fablei  .       .    1  la  ■ 

The  Dmt  Bibls      .       ,       .44a       Dcs  Quixote     .  .       .    •  15  • 

MiHS'n'a  Psradlit  Iioat       .    *  19   o       Uuntbauaen   ,       .       .       ■    0    j  • 

Casla'i  InfaiDs  .     1  IB    o         Fairy  T*J*i  Teld  Ak«Id       .     •    j  • 

•,•  A/ta  krfi  t*   mrrrrit  Hiii/irrgi   miMtt  fer  PrtmtlmHtt. 
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Ferns,  European.  Thcii  Fonn,  H»btt,  and  Culture. 
Br  jAun  BxrrrxN,  F.L.S.  With  30  Fu-sbnile  Colonred  Plata 
punied  from  Naiitn  b]F  D.  Dlaik,T.L.S.  Demy  4UV  doth  glK, 
gQi  adgM,  111. 

Animal  Life  Described  and  Illustrated. 

Vn  PfoL  E.  pBiiczvAL  Wuost,  M.D.,  FX.S.  C^*afEJUUn. 
Clotb,  price  1%.  6cl. 

Natural     History    of   the    Ancients,    Gleanings 

from  the.    By   the  Rer.  W.  Hovchtom,  M.A.     UliutTBUd. 

The  World  of  the  Sea. 

TruiilatedbyRev.  H.  Mahtvk-Ha«t,  M.A.   IlUulnted.    tiK.  6d. 

Cassell's  New  Natural    History. 

lidited  by  Piof.  Du^CAN.  M.D.,  F-R.S.,  assMoi  by  Eminent 
Writers.  lllu»ltatcdlliroughoul.  Vols.  L,  IL,  I!l.,  IV.,)md  V.,  9s. 
each.  

The  Book  of  the  Horse. 

By  S.  SiDNEV.  Wtih  TweuCy-five  Coloured  Plates,  Mid  lOo  Wood 
Engnrtngs.  Enticdy  New  and  Revised  Edition,  broaght  dcnm  to 
il&te.     Demy  410,  clutlitJlS'  6d.  ;  IuIf>moTo«cc^  £i  2s. 


The  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry. 

By  L,  WnKitir.  With  jc  Coloured  PUut,  ud  immeroiu  Wood 
EogTAvings.     Demy  ^to,  clotb,  jis.  6d.  ;  ludf-roococco,  £t  3*. 

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Pigeons. 

By  R.  FtTLTON.  Edited  by  L.  WmcKT.  With  W  Coloored  PI»tM, 
and  'numeioiis  Eogravlngs.  Deoij  4I0,  clotu,  31s.  6(1. ;  hiU- 
morocco,  £z  M.       

Canaries  and  Cage-Birds,  The  Illustrated  Book 

of.  With  Fifty-sU  Coloured  Plates,  ajid  Diimetous  lUnttration*. 
Demy  410.  cloth,  3SiL  ;  holf-mamcco,  £i  5*. 

Dairy  Farmingf. 

By  Prof.  Sheldom,  assisted  by  Eminenl  Aothotities.  Wilk 
Twenty-five  Fac  simile  Coloured  Plates,  from  Ongirial  Dcbjiij, 
and  nam  Clous  Wood  Engnivin^s  showing  the  proeeues  employed. 
Uesaj  4to,  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  <Sd. ;  hftirmorocco,  43l 

Illustrated  Book  of  the  Dog. 

By  VxKO  Shaw.  Witli  Tirenty-ei^l  Kac-timile  Coloured  Plat«i^ 
Demy  4I0.  cIoUi  bevelled,  3;*,  ;  haU-morocco,  4Ji- 


Stttetfewt  from  CasirU,   Pettrr,  Galfin  A  Ca.'t    fohimu  {miHtniei) 

Our  Own  Country. 

An  lUustrated  GM^taphicBl  and  Ilislorical  Description  of  l1ie  Ckisf 
HacM  of  Interest  in  Great  Britsin.     Vols.  L,  II.,  III.,  &  IV..  with 

upwards  of  lOO  niusliationi  in  each,  Js.  dA.  each. 

The  International  Portrait  Gallery. 

Containing  7artraiis  in  CoIoilts,  executed  in  the  best  xEyle  of 
Chromo-Llihograpliy,  of  the  Distinguished  Celebrities  of  Forei^ 
Nation;,  wilb  Biographic  from  aithenlic  souices.  Complete  in 
Two  Volumes,  demif  4I0,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6<1,  ench. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  each  containing  jo  Portraits,  printed  in 
the  best  style  of  Chromo-Ltthognphy,  of  our  most  Distinguished 
Celebrities,  witli  Memoirs.     Demy  4(0,  12s.  6it.  each. 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers. 

FiKST,  Second,  ajid  Tkird  Series.  By  F.  E.  Hulmk,  F.L.S., 
F.S.A.     With  40  Full-page  Coloured  Plfttcs.     12s.  6d.  eacli. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers. 

First  and  Second  Series.  By  Shirley  Hibhexp.  With  Forty 
Full-page  Colouied  Plates  by  F.  E.  HirLUK,  F.L.S.    12s.  Cd. 

Science  for  All. 

Complete  in  j  Vols.  Edited  by  Dr.  Robrrt  Brown,  M.A., 
F.L.S,,  &c..  assisted  by  Eminent  Scientific  Wrileis.  E;ich  contain- 
log  about  350  lllmtiatiijiis  rtnd  Dingmms.   Extra  ctown  4Ci>,  9s.  cBch. 

The  Races  of  Mankind. 

By  Robert  Brown,  M.  A..  Ph.D. .  F.L.S,.  F.K.G.S.  Complete  in 
Four  Vob.,  containing  upwards  of  500  lUa-^imtLons.  Extra  crown 
4to,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  per  Vol  ;  at  Two  Double  Vols.,  £1  is. 

The  Countries  of  the   World. 

By  Robert  Broww,  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.C.S.  Complato 
in  Six  Vol&i  with  130  liluftrations  in  cactt.    4I0,  7s.  6A,  each. 

Great   Industries  of  Great   Britain. 

Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  each  with  about  130  lUustrfltiont  EMtm 
crown  4to,  320  pages,  clolh,  74.  6d.  each. 

**•  Oastell,  Petter,  Q&lplD  ft  Oo.'b  Gomplela  Catalogs,  niiaimiiv  a 

.4rr  Veiumii.CKiUlrft'tBooti,  Diitioiuiivi,  Ejivcocioual  H'srhi,  //BruHMtt 
■fW  Crsd/i,  Huliry.  Unlvf.il  Ntili-y,  Hs'-iiluilA  and  DdhuUU  TrtiUiut, 
SfirHtf,  Strinh,  Travtli,  Gr'c-  i^c,  ant  fsst frti  on  af plication. 

ALSO    K 

V/.-inSIFIED  l.TST  ef  VASSEI.T„  PETTliR.  GALPIN  J)  CO.'B 
FVBLICAnUSS.  hi  which  their  Works  ai-s  afiatunl  attorflinj  16  t*^ot, 
Iram  Ulriifift^  id  Tii-oiifif-Fffn  Gttfncaf,  iJiiiwina  n!  1  siinn  >  variety 
efYgluuiEt  u  ludia  lum  u  ihc  puictoKi  toay  dcwic  lu  extfCai. 

QUM/l,  PttUf,  Gat^n  i  Ca.  Lvigatt  HiSt,  Landon , 
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